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A. GENERAL SESSIONS? 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
Dr. A. B. Dinwiddie, President, Tulane University, New Orleans 


As chairman of the local committee, it is my privilege and my high honor to 
welcome to New Orleans the men and women who have come here from all parts of 
the country as delegates to the National Conference of Social Work and to all the 
allied organizations which are represented here. New Orleans has long been known 
as the City of Hospitality. It is now to be known in addition as the great City of 
Opportunity. With its population which has increased in the last ten years by the 
addition of seventy-five or eighty thousand people, with its accessibility from all 
parts of this country by rail and by water, with its open door to the countries of 
Central and South America, I see in the United States no city which has greater power 
for growth, greater power for good or for evil, than the city of New Orleans. It is 
today the City of Opportunity, and we have peculiar pleasure in welcoming your 
organization to New Orleans because we believe that you perhaps above all others 
represent that part of the citizenship of our country which is to take the best advan- 
tage of the opportunity for service now felt everywhere. 

There are two things which distinctly characterize the present day in our country 
as well as in the world at large. One is unrest. I do not look upon this unrest with 
pessimism. It seems to me if our country had gone through the upheaval and distress, 
the sacrifice and hardships, which it has gone through in connection with the Great 
War, and had settled down to peace and quietness, it would have been indeed a false 
peace and contentment which would have been a sign, not of progress, but of decadence. 
The most promising thing in our country today is this unrest provided we deal with it 
wisely and constructively. It is the duty of all thinking men and women to see that 
this unrest does not become a permanent source of discontent, dissatisfaction, and 
irresponsibility. 

The other characteristic of today in this country is the desire of the people of all 
classes, rich and poor, capital and labor, to get something for nothing. The profiteer, 
whether capitalist or laborer, desires to make the most he can out of the necessities of 
the rest of the people. And this seems true of all those who work, in all classes. 
Fortunately for the particular work to which you as individuals may be devoted in 
connection with social service, we have as a united people one great task, and that is to 
put morale into the people of each community, into the people of all classes and condi- 
tions, and there is no way to do this except for all to adopt the doctrine of honest work 
for honest reward. Whatever the work may be and whatever form the reward may 
take, it is peculiarly upon you as representative social workers of the United States 
that this duty rests. It is your duty in connection with whatever service is assigned 


* All papers in this volume appear in the order in which they were presented, beginning with the 
general session held on the evening of April 14. 
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to you to see that the people of the United States are brought to realize their responsi- 
bilities and their need to work, not merely to earn the reward of livelihood and some 
of the comforts of life, but to earn the happiness and peace that come only through 
work, and through work which is in some measure service to others. Thus only can 
we hope to turn our unrest not into hatred, not into strikes, not into discontent, but 
into brotherly love, service for others, and patriotism for our gre1t country. 

It is with peculiar pleasure that I come now to a duty which has been placed 
upon me in connection with this loving cup which you see on the desk beside me. 
The Times-Picayune has for a number of years given a loving cup to that person 
who during the previous year or years has rendered the greatest unselfish service to 
the city of New Orleans. This loving cup has been awarded this year to one whose 
life has been devoted to service for others. 

And now it is my privilege to give this cup to Miss McMain to honor her, to honor 
the city of New Orleans, and to honor this great Conference, by recognizing the service 
of a consecrated life of devotion to the interests of others. Miss McMain, I take 
great pleasure in awarding to you the Times-Picayune loving cup for 1919. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS—THE FAITH OF A SOCIAL WORKER 
Owen R. Lovejoy, General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee, New York 


It has seemed to me that an attempt to take stock of our social philosophy—of the 
foundations of our belief—might aid in our approach to the discussions of this Confer- 
ence. Let me first disclaim any intention of committing the Conference itself, or any 
member of it, to any specific creed of social service. My desire on the other hand is to 
discover some of those underlying principles which bind people together—however 
widely they diverge on specific issues in these feverish days. 

There must be some real basis of union. For years I have pondered the question 
what it is amid the varying beliefs and dissensions of time that has held the adherence 
of all the creeds and organizations and institutions and millions of individuals and that 
has furnished the impetus for their endeavor, so that they have had and still have 
some working point of contact. I have come to the conclusion which I wish to present 
here, that by whatever name men call it or even if they refuse to name it, it is the 
belief in human improvableness and a willingness to tackle the job. 

If we are to be of service to humanity we must attempt to understand people. 
What is their philosophy of life? What is the working formula of their thought? 
How can we make a vital contact so as to speak to them in their own native tongue ? 
Their mental attitudes and beliefs must be studied with sympathetic consideration 
because this is the very basis of communication. We must know where a man’s 
mind lives—what it feeds on—if we are to attempt to render him service. If we 
are to be useful to a community we must understand its psychology. 

There is danger that highly trained young people coming into a community from 
their special courses of study in the technique of what is professionally known as “social 
work” may feel aloof from the somewhat simple customs and mental processes of the 
local people; may consider their institutions archaic and their beliefs humorous. Rest 
assured that these are the very facts about a community that we need toknow. These 
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institutions to which they adhere so closely and these beliefs which are the stimuli 
of their activities must be sympathetically studied, for precisely there we shall find 
the working capital available for social investment. This is the community 
life. We shall make no progress without a humble attempt to understand its 
basic enthusiasms. 

This is not any attempt to fit these loyalties and stimuli into any of the formal 
creeds. Conventional creeds seem to find little place in the mental equipment of 
many of us and people who appear to be rendering the highest kind of social service 
are often accused of being irreligious. Perhaps this is because such people regard a 
creed as a goal to be approached as life grows rather than a mental hitching-post 
to prevent growth. But social workers are certainly not indifferent to a philosophy 
of life. They seem to me to believe some things profoundly. Many show a disposi- 
tion to back up their faith by great sacrifice of personal interest or advantage. To 
them faith is not a refuge from storm, but the log book of a going concern—a sort of 
unconscious social pragmatism. It is this log book which it is our duty to study, for 
this is also that underlying principle that we have termed the basic enthusiasm of a 
community. 

Myriads of people deny any religious faith whatever. But my point is that, 
whatever a man may say with his tongue or whatever he may think he thinks in denial 
of any religious faith, if we find him keen in the service of humanity and everlastingly 
on the job, we are bound to claim him as of that apostolic succession of which James 
was the original when he said: ‘‘Show me your faith without works and I will show 
you my faith by my works.” He belongs to what is called theologically the communion 
of saints—the fellowship of people who are devoted to something, the fellowship of the 
devoted, and he cannot read himself out of the party. A practical application of the 
second great commandment—namely “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” is by 
no means a denial of the first. But it is so evident that man is incurably religious and 
so many ages have been devoted to preaching obedience to the Unseen that many 
people feel the necessity of emphasizing the suggestion that “if we love not our brother 
whom we have seen, how can we love God whom we have not seen ?” 

Love of one’s brother, however, is not the easy sentimental thing it might appear. 
It suggests a positive, aggressive principle—an active life-program. Those who choose 
to regard this as a sacred ministry may claim their commission as the ancient prophet 
claimed his when he said: “‘The Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings to the 
meek, to bind up the broken hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, the opening of 
prison to them that are bound, to give a garland for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, 
the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness.” Certainly this is not a slight task 
to which we are called, but the expression of a joyful faith carried with cheerfulness to 
those in the world most in need of it. 

I have said that social workers are frequently charged with irreligion. We are all 
familiar with that accusation against social settlements, relief societies, and other active 
agencies not definitely connected with religious establishments. This is of course 
based on an indefensible distinction between sacred and secular which we cannot at 
present discuss. But the charge has undoubtedly given pain to many who have thrown 
off the conventional harness, not in order to escape from human ministry, but to 

plunge deeper into it. What then are some of those fundamental convictions that 
have persisted through all ages and despite all changes ? 
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THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 


Perhaps the most universally accepted belief is belief in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
What is there then in this idea of the Kingdom of Heaven that has taken possession of 
the world? Is there here some conception which will shape the whole trend of a man’s 
life in social service. Does he regard the Kingdom of Heaven as a consummation 
devoutly to be wished in some distant existence beyond the grave, but as a calamity if 
it were established here and now? Those who look upon a kingdom of right relations 
as an impossibility in this life will try tenderly to ameliorate evil social conditions, to 
lighten the burdens of poverty, to reduce the volume of ignorance, combat the ravages 
of disease, and otherwise labor diligently to assuage the flood of human sorrow and 
wretchedness. 

But beyond these merciful ministrations there obviously lies a field of service 
based on the conviction that men are warranted in working for something correspond- 
ing to a divine order “on earth as it is in heaven.”” Men who believe this will be 
dissatisfied with programs limited to a treatment of social effects and will wish to 
search for causes. Cures will interest them less than prevention and the idea of 
simply making the earth a place that will be humanely endurable and stopping there 
will be to them an intolerable belittling of the innate qualities in man. 

Manifestly here is an irreconcilable difference in social faith, but not a difference 
that calls for conflict among the workers. It calls rather for sympathetic co-operation 
to reach at least what all agree is a desirable minimum. When a flood gate breaks 
men may honestly differ as to whether it is more important to repair the gate at once 
or to direct the flood through sluices that will reduce its injury toa minimum. But 
there is no reason why they should all stop work and quarrel over it. 


THE SAINTS 


My distinguished predecessor in this office last year ably presented the argument 
that the fundamental intelligence of a nation is measured by its standards of child 
welfare. That was an up-to-date version of the ancient doctrine that theologians 
call the doctrine of perfection. The best of the race has an inborn belief in this. 
That is why so much of the best social work is concerned with the young. We find 
humanity more substantially agreed upon this point than perhaps on any other in the 
philosophy of life. All that is best in the achievement of the race is an evolution of 
this very principle of human improvableness. It is not that some beautiful sentiment 
has possessed us in our appreciation of the tenderness, helplessness and innocence of 
the little child. It is the response of even the coldest rational philosophy to the 
dramatic stand taken by that Teacher whom the Christian world professes to follow 
when he declared in effect that the one condition of citizenship in the Kingdom of 
Heaven is the ability to qualify with the characteristics of a little child. 

What is the meaning of all the popular efforts to teach prenatal care, to safeguard 
maternity, to secure health and education, except a practical application of the prin- 
ciple that if you expect to build on earth a society of right conditions you must catch 
humanity while it is young. And what more conclusive proof is needed of the validity 
of that historic denunciation which refers to the millstone hanged on the neck of the 
offender than a sweep of one’s vision over the field of social distress, over the waste of 
human and futile effort? Weigh the burden of disease, ignorance, poverty, crime, 
subnormal or arrested development; or, to view this in its ponderable aspect, pile 
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together our penitentiaries, jails, prisons, reformatories, orphanages, asylums for the 
insane, the defective, the feebleminded; our tremendous institutions built up, pro- 
moted, and maintained to support or direct all these, with their million, ten-million, 
and billion dollar drives, the burden of all of which rests upon the shoulders of the tax- 
payer, but ultimately upon the back of labor and the rent payer. To what else can 
this be likened than a millstone which the modern world has fastened on its own neck 
just because somewhere in the past we have selfishly or carelessly left a stumbling- 
block in the path of little children ? 


INSTITUTIONS 


We also find humanity engaged in the never-ending task of organizing and trying 
to institutionalize itself. Such an outstanding tendency of human nature has in it both 
example and warning. Does the social worker find the community all cut up and 
divided by its devotion to the various organizations within it, built up at tremendous 
expense and then maintained against all comers, resisting every effort to change their 
form or functions? If so, let him beware that he does not add just one more to those 
that have already become an end in themselves and have hopelessly divided the com- 
munity which created them. If he does commit this error he will correspond in his 
psychology to those who look upon the visible institutions connected with their religion 
as the essential embodiment of faith. He will be devoutly scrupulous, diligent, and 
conservative. He will regard any change in form or method as an insult tosacred 
precedent and a menace to future usefulness. Names, customs, and usages will 
become to him of sacred value, not to be tampered with under pain of the punishment 
visited on him who ventured with unholy hands to touch the ancient ark of the cove- 
nant. 

But the discerning social worker cannot fail to grant the value of institutions, to 
recognize that the span of human life is brief and that an organization can conserve 
the values of the past and carry on from generation to generation that heritage received 
from the wealth of the past. He will maintain, however, that an institution is of 
human origin, built to serve man and not to dominate him; that an institution is to 
be used as a means, not as an end, and that those who devote their chief energy to 
brushing, sweeping, polishing, and decorating the temple and protecting it from con- 
tact with the common and the unclean are like one who should devise and perfect 
some costly mechanism for plowing a field or harvesting a crop or pumping oil or 
mining minerals and then should refuse to use this mechanism lest its delicate parts 
become soiled or injured by performing the rough tasks for which it was designed. 
There are social workers who believe so firmly in the value and sanctity of institutions 
that they do not need to have them defended. 

They believe in the church. Some of them might deny it if they were asked, but 
they believe in it more firmly than many of its members. They even believe in the 
invisible church. It does not require the evidence of stone or mortar or brick to 
convince them that there is a bond of union among congenial spirits which under 
whatever name is bound to work itself out in those co-operative activities of the 

human race by which its greatest achievements have thus far been wrought. This 
bond is the antithesis of a ruinous and destructive competition which can thrive only 
by the defeat or death of an opponent. It is the intangible substance of “things 
hoped for” the approach to a day when humanity itself may become a harmonious 
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social organism, members one of another. It is the “evidence of things not seen.” 
True the man who holds this view may sometimes appear indifferent to dangers that 
seem real to the devotee of the institution. He may not be keenly interested in any 
attempt to “defend” the Bible, the church, the Flag or the Constitution; not that he 
is indifferent to their value, but that they seem to him so fundamental either as the 
embodiment of a philosophy or as the symbol of an ideal that his mind simply refuses 
to contemplate the possibility of any real injury to their power or influence, except 
perhaps such passing harm as may be done by those who scrupulously tithe their 
religious or patriotic mint, anise, and cumin and neglect the weightier matters of 
the law. 

It may be well to remember in these days when patience is at the ebbtide and 
assent to certain passwords is made the measure of our political or economic respecta- 
bility that the blight of institutionalism has left its devastating evidence in every 
country and every age. The religious persecutions of the Middle Ages, the intolerance 
of the Puritans, the odor of sanctity about those imperial forms that bend so willingly 
under the profitable White Man’s Burden, the super-patriotic denunciation of opposing 
political, social or economic views as “pernicious ideas”—are not all these merely 
evidence of the abuse of what was designed to be used for the welfare of an age or a 
nation? Institutions as well as individuals must learn that the function of truth is to 
permeate; that a little yeast can leaven the whole soggy mass and that “Except a 
kernel of wheat fall into the ground and germinate it abideth alone, but if it germinate 
it bringeth forth much fruit.” 


LIFE AS A MISSION 


We also find the world actuated by what may be called the missionary spirit. But 
this missionary spirit expresses itself in a variety of ways. They range all the way 
from the Hindoo philosophy of laissez faire to the militant attitude of Mohammed. 
Is there in this spirit of human aggression some middle ground that may be occupied 
by those who covet a life of usefulness? At one extreme is he who says: ‘‘The thirsty 
will always find their way to the spring.” We need not theorize. The deserts of the 
ages are strewn with the lifeless forms of those who have perished of thirst on their 
way to the spring because there was no one to guide them. Your self-made citizen 
who looks on the great volume of American illiteracy—five and one-half million—and 
says: “After all any child who wants an education can get it,” is in reality wrapping 
the mantle of his self-sufficiency about him and repeating the incantation of the 
recluse of all ages who has withdrawn from the needs of the world in order to save his 
own soul. 

On the other hand there is an aggressive tendency in the missionary spirit which 
has its historic example in the alleged plan of Mohammed, who compelled universal 
agreement with his religious faith by the simple device of murdering all the people 
who disagreed. We must remember that Mohammed has no monopoly on this 
policy. It has found its expression in many lands and in every age including our own. 
Every attempt to force a particular kind of civilization on the world at the point of the 
sword, every attempt to choke our ideas down the throats of others, every attempt 
to browbeat, intimidate, or steam-roller communities, races, or nations is but a 
recrudescence of the policy imputed to Mohammed. The dangerous feature of this 
spirit lies in its position of advantage. At any moment it can call to its standard 
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the magic forces of orthodoxy, regularity, patriotism, respectability, and damn those 
who venture to question its divine right with the stigma of heretic or traitor. 

But we should not disturb ourselves unduly. In spite of these advantages this 
spirit shows badly in the endurance test. Witness the failure of Spain in Cuba, of 
Belgium on the Congo, of the Czar in Russia, the ruin of autocracy in Germany, seven 
centuries of alien domination in Ireland, and the racial discriminations among our own 
people. Those who glory today in their efforts at thought-control should take warning 
from these historic failures. And those who attempt, in spite of misunderstanding 
and obloquy to defend the temple of human liberty against the attacks of an always 
popular religious, economic, or patriotic enthusiasm should comfort themselves by 
recalling as one has recently done, that “for every Absalom there stands an oak and 
the ass makes straight for the branch.” 

May it not be found that the middle ground marks the territory of greatest social 
service—that the limit of aggressiveness is at the point of “‘helping people to help 
each other and themselves?” It is the spirit of inquiry and of suggestion. It recog- 
nizes the right of the beneficiary to decline the proffered benefit, but goes forward 
impelled by an unconquerable zest for helpfulness. Burbank does not force humanity 
to ‘‘burbank”’ its vegetation, nor Edison to electrify our whole machinery of civiliza- 
tion against our will. The pioneer who shows us how to reclaim a desert, or breed a 
new strain of cattle, or cure hog cholera cannot force us to comply with his instruc- 
tions at the point of the sword, but he is of that immortal fellowship which undertakes 
to point the world to the attainment of peace and material plenty. The race is old 
enough to have abolished poverty so that humanity could devote some of its energy 
to a higher pursuit than the mere search for food. But poverty has not been abolished. 
More money and effort will be expended this year than in any previous year in the 
world’s history to alleviate the distresses of poverty and to cure injuries that have 
already been done. The world is in tragic need of social engineers, or adventurers 
into the rich realm of possibility and freedom. But they must be adventurers who 
are willing to teach and not to dictate. They must be men and women who have the 


ability to love man even when he exercises his power to think and who recognize 
the right of disagreement and the sacredness of the opinions of those who differ. 
Such are the leaders who will suggest a working basis for the discussion of the problems 
of social welfare without rancor, cruelty, or bloodshed. 


SACRIFICE 


We also find humanity fixed in its belief in the atonement. The idea of an ease- 
ment in the exactions of nature, fate, or God has always been dear to the human heart. 
From the dawn of history we find examples of vicarious sacrifice in attempts to appease 
the wrath of those mysterious forces that men have worshipped. The offering of 
herbs, of turtle-doves, of ewe lambs, of bullocks, and even of children has testified to 
the yearning for acceptance and forgiveness on the part of a humanity conscious of its 
short-comings and its wilful wrongs. This system of vicarious oblations for the 
purpose of securing atonement was in its flower both throughout the Roman empire and 
specifically among the Jewish people when the great Teacher came whose name is 
doubtless professed by a majority of those in the Western world who profess any 
religious faith or affiliation. His attack upon it was so revolutionary that probably 
we ought not to be surprised that, when the names, methods, and customs were changed 
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by those who tried to carry his message to the world, the underlying idea was not 
eradicated but continues to express the belief of multitudes of people. In every 
religious establishment I think we will still find many who cling to a belief in the 
sacrifice of another in order that the wrath of God may be cooled and He may find 
it possible, without violating eternal justice, to forgive those who have broken his law. 
But also in every religious communion we find those adventurous souls who do not 
hesitate to call in question this ancient idea of the place of sacrifice in a divine order 
and affirm that we search in vain, either in the teachings of the Hebrew prophets or 
in the words of Jesus himself for any justification of this theory. 

But is there not a sound principle in the idea of sacrifice as a means of human 
improvement? No student of those forces that develop character can deny it. But 
Hebrew prophet and Christian prophet join in asserting that but one kind of sacrifice is 
justified in any scheme of divine government worthy to organize and rule this universe, 
namely, self-sacrifice. ‘‘Wherewith shall I come before Jehovah, and bow myself 
before the high God,” asks Micah, that splendid scourge of the greedy oppressors; 
“shall I come before Him, with burnt offerings with calves a year old? Will Jehovah 
be pleased with thousands of rams or ten thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my 
first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ?” 

And Jesus, shocked and outraged by this trafficking in the sacrifice of others, 
finding it still true that “they all lie in wait for blood; they hunt every man his 
brother with a net,” confirms the word of the ancient prophet and says in a farewell 
supper with his friends—‘‘This do as oft as ye shall do it, in remembrance of me.” 
Do what? Consume my life? No! “TI have given this to you as an example,” he 
says. ‘“‘What you see me do, that do yourselves. As I have broken my life in the 
defense of a great principle so go forth with the sacrifice of your own lives—break 
your body, shed your blood if need be.” 

Elijah on Mt. Carmel, St. Paul at Rome, Savonarola mixing politics with his 
religion, St. Francis of Assisi, Wycliffe translating the Bible into English, Wesley 
preaching to the Cornish miners, Pére Marquette among the Indians of the Great 
Lakes and along the Mississippi, David Livingstone penetrating the African jungle, 
Father Damien ministering to the leper colony, and Dr. Grenfell in the Labrador— 
these and a multitude which no man can number bear luminous testimony to the fact 
that “‘he that loseth his life shall find it.” 

The neglect of what seems so obvious a principle has led the world into war, dis- 
aster, famine, imperial aggression, always on the theory that humanity requires, and 
is justified in selecting, a scapegoat. Modern civilization reflects this fallacious 
doctrine on every hand. The submerged tenth is the scapegoat of the other nine- 
tenths. The tenement sections of our great cities are the scapegoat of the prosperous 
sections. The woman of the redlight district is the scapegoat of the protected daughter 
of the avenue. The disinherited toiler we lightly call “unskilled labor” is the scape- 
goat of the prosperous industrial prince who is clothed in fine raiment and glories in 
his righteous behavior because he “‘gives” people work. Our 250,000 annual toll of 
infant mortality is a wanton slaughter of the innocents to appease the wrath of the 
omnipotent landlord and profiteer. The two million working children of America 
are bearing out into the desert of their arid future the sins of a nation which neglects 
to nourish them. So we have our inferior races, our subject nationalities, our doctrine 
of imperialism, our right to subjugate “those lesser breeds without the law;” through 
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the entire network of human relations there runs this scarlet tragedy of the right of 
one life to survive and prosper at the expense and sacrifice of another. The leaders of 
all the great religious bodies today—Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish—have made 
clear declarations against this idea of scapegoat sacrifice. The job now is to get the 
millions of their followers to catch the same spirit. 

Is it not incumbent upon the worker who at close contact has seen the scars and 
deformities of human ignorance and sin, to insist that, as speedily as possible, the 
world must get away from the scapegoat idea of sacrifice? Does there not rest upon 
us the duty to repudiate the thought that I may be spared trouble or labor because 
someone else has suffered in my stead? Have we not the highest kind of authority 
for the belief that, fundamental to the organization of the human race on the basis 
of universal brotherhood and the recognition of the divine qualities in every man, we 
must attempt to guide the world away from a sacrificial philosophy which is nothing 
less than spiritual cannibalism ? 


CHILDREN OF GOD 


I have spoken of the divinity in every man. It is not my desire to enter into a 
discussion of any of those metaphysical questions which have been so keenly divisive 
in the past and still separate member from member in the great body of religious 
faith. But my observation convinces me that there is among those who work for the 
relief of human distress, for the healing of disease, for the imparting of knowledge, 
for the building up of universal standards of health—a positive, though perhaps 
unanalyzed, confidence in the essential divinity of every man. The question is lifted 
out of a controversy as to whether at some period in the world’s history someone was 
born under peculiar conditions from which the human race is barred. The question 
is whether there is not sufficient value and significance in the birth of every child so 
that we may all find exercise for our highest faculties, give him a fair chance to make 
the race and in attempting to clear away the rubbish of ignorance and prejudice that 
the divine image in man may shine forth. This at least seems to furnish a basis for 
a hopeful philosophy, for a creed of optimism, for the laying of a foundation beneath 
our activities constituted of the conviction that light is stronger than darkness, love 
is mightier than hate, good can outreach evil, intelligence can overcome ignorance, 
and that the race can be led where it cannot be driven. This is the faith that lies 
at the root of modern penology, of efforts looking toward international comity, of 
agencies and institutions to make education universal, of constructive health pro- 
grams, and of those activities which are attempting, in spite of opposition and mis- 
understanding, to dispel the spirit of intolerance which possesses those earnest 
souls today who are trying to keep the world from progressing for fear it will get 
blown up. 

In the discussions that are to follow specific interests will be presented, programs of 
social improvement will be outlined, earnest discussion is sure to follow, differences of 
opinion are inevitable, but if underneath all we can agree that the whole task is so 
obviously worth while and that those gigantic forces which operate through time and 
space are for the most part indifferent to our small efforts, we may agree to move 
forward each following his own convictions and working in his own field, but all 
united in the common bond of humanity, courage, and good-fellowship. It may also 
appear as we proceed that from the great leaders of the race as well as from those 
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obscure souls who have been quite unconscious of having rendered the world anything 
of importance, we have caught the secret of their usefulness in their belief that 


God is a Father, 
Man is a Brother, 
Life is a mission and not a career; 
Dominion is service, 
Its sceptre is gladness, 
The least is the greatest, 
Saving is dying, 
Giving is living, 
Life is eternal and love is its crown. 


DIVISION I—CHILDREN 


CREATING A DEMAND FOR HEALTH 
Sally Lucas Jean, Child Health Organization of America, New York 


Both as individuals and as workers for the good of the whole, there is nothing 
that more vitally concerns us than the question of individual health. Until recently 
we have been very complacent about the health of the American people, taking for 
granted our physical fitness. But when we were forced to take stock of the physical 
condition of our young men, we found that one-third were unfit for service. Thus 
the crude demands of war forced us to face the health needs of American youth, just 
as the high infant mortality rate aroused us to the problems of infant welfare. How- 
ever, we did not lower the death-rate of infants either in this country or abroad by 
curing sick babies, but by teaching mothers how to keep their babies well. Safeguard- 
ing infant health required a twofold campaign, in which the physician worked out the 
hygiene of infant care, and the public-health worker developed the necessary machinery 
for reaching the mothers. After we had shown the mothers we could protect their 
babies from acute and fatal illness it was a comparatively simple problem to create a 
demand for infant health. 

But the physical fitness of our child and adult population presents more difficult 
problems to both the physician and the health engineer. In the case of the draft rejects 
it was probably too late for most of them to achieve health. Either they were per- 
mapently handicapped by neglect in childhood, or it would have been impossible to 
interest them as adults to establish the essential health habits. In other words, 
to insure health for the man we must work for the health of the child. But to do 
this we need the full co-operation of the child, which is far more difficult to secure than 
the mother’s, in the care of the infant, for neither acute illness nor death necessarily 
follows the serious physical neglect of the child, as is the case with the infant. 

No, we must create for the child a positive ideal so appealing that he voluntarily 
follows the rules of hygiene. How have we done this for our boys and girls in school ? 
We have taught them physiology and hygiene, in a way. We have taught them 
domestic science. We have had medical inspection in our schools for many years. 
What has been the result? Those young men who were found to be physically unfit 
for military duty were the same boys who were in our schools only a few years ago. 
Why did we allow them to leave school in the condition in which we found them? 
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We have had medical inspection, but did we correct their physical defects? We 
taught them how many bones were in their bodies, but did we teach them how 
to live? 

A teacher said to me the other day, “‘ We teach hygiene in place of the old physi- 
ology.”” I was interested and asked to hear a hygiene lesson in a modern school. The 
children gave a splendid recitation on the digestive system, telling with much pleasure 
and pride the names of all the organs and the location and function of each. The 
teacher beamed. I asked a few questions: if they could tell me what to eat for a good 
breakfast, just what a good luncheon might be, and just what composed a good dinner. 
There was not one answer in a class of forty that was intelligent! This is typical of 
what we have been doing all over the land. 

What can be done about it? Agreatdeal. Weshould teach boys and girls about 
their own bodies, and about hygiene and sanitation in such a way as to interest them 
in the establishment of health habits. It is quite useless to teach children about the 
formation of their teeth after their teeth have decayed. Dental clinics take care of 
defective teeth, after we have failed to teach the children to use tooth brushes in the 
early years of their school life. We tell them about defective teeth, and eyestrain, 
and adenoids, and flat foot, and tuberculosis, but we do not succeed in getting them 
to live day by day so as to avoid all these defects. How can we interest boys and girls 
in their own health? First, by appealing to the imagination. The Child Health 
Organization, which I have the honor to represent, has worked out within the last 
two years many methods of interesting children through the use of health fairy stories 
and rhymes. Cho-Cho and the Health Fairy containing six charming stories, and the 
“Child Health Alphabet,” both published by the Child Health Organization, are used 
as secondary readers in many schools, and have led to the teachers and children writing 
their own health stories and verses. They have also been dramatized in the class- 
rooms, which in turn led to the teachers and children writing health plays. The 
teachers are begging for more stories, more plays, opening a new field of work for 
writers for children who have real imagination. 

To meet this demand for a dramatic presentation of health, we have found a clown 
and trained him to teach health, sugar coated with all the nonsense and fun of the 
sawdust ring. We have found a cartoonist who draws pictures while the children 
look on, transforming for instance a white loaf of bread into a sour-faced boy, and 
a brown loaf into a round-faced smiling boy, and showing vegetables weeping great 
tears because children do not eat them. We have found a fairy, a real health fairy, 
who tells children the secret of health and happiness through her delightful stories. 
This clever trio are visiting the schools throughout the country, inspiring the teacher 
to vitalize health teaching. The campaign of the health crusader has also given great 
stimulation to the use of the imaginative appeal. We are sometimes told that the 
teachers are too busy to do much more than they do, and have not the time to do this, 
or the school board will not permit this sort of thing. But school boards will permit 
anything the people demand. A woman said in Illinois the other day, “All these 
things are perfectly fine. We would like to have them done in our school, but there is 
Bill Brown on the school board, and he doesn’t believe in any new fangled notions.” 
Another woman spoke up, “Well, all I have to say is that it is up to us women to 
get rid of Bill Brown.” Yes! Somehow we have got to get rid of the Bill Browns, or 
we have to educate the Bill Browns. 
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As soon as the New York Board of Education, for so long antagonistic to school 
lunches, was made to understand that this was a real means of educating children in 
health, they appropriated $50,000 for school lunches, to be carried on by the depart- 
ment of cookery, through which splendid health work is being done. It is necessary 
to let these boards know what is being done. It is necessary to let these boards know 
what the people want. This was accomplished in New York through a campaign 
of publicity, against the most definite opposition. 

We do not do enough publicity in connection with these things. A man who 
wants to sell a new style collar does not get out a careful report in a volume sent out to 
the libraries. He shouts its praises from the housetops, he puts ads in the newspapers, 
on the fence posts, and he sells his collar. We do not sell health to all our people. 
Our cities have great sewerage systems, pure milk, pure water, and other means of 
public health, but we have done nothing to teach the people to use them. We have 
spent millions upon sanitation, but only driblets to teach health. Is it necessary to 
spend a great deal? I think not. It is a matter of point of view largely. It is a 
question of making it sufficiently important, so that every teacher will put it into her 
classroom as a part of routine. One teacher said to me not long ago, “‘When my 
boys came back from the war they came to see me. I have been teaching for twenty- 
five years, and there were a great many of them. They came back straight, big, and 
broad shouldered, and I wondered why I had not been able to do for those boys in their 
school days what Uncle Sam had done for them in the short time they were in the 
army, and I felt, there is my work cut out for me, but how amI todoit?” There was 
a woman with absolutely no training for this kind of thing, with only a high-school 
education, but she has interested her whole community in this matter, and all the 
teachers in her county are meeting once a week to talk over ways and means of 
teaching health. 

You are not teachers primarily, but the teachers can only teach the things the 
people want them to, and there is no way of educating a community so easily and 
simply as through demonstration, and demonstrations may be stimulated by the 
social workers of the country. We all desire health for our children, for all children, 
but we mistakenly think of it as a complicated matter to be taught only by doctors 
and nurses. But the teachers can teach the A.B.C’s of health. We know milk is 
essential for growing boys and girls. We do not know how much they are drinking, 
but we do know that a large percentage of the boys and girls of our country are not 
drinking miJk at all. We concern ourselves with hygiene after the patient has tubercu- 
losis. We spend thousands in taking care of sick adults, but it has not seemed worth 
while to teach them in childhood to use a tooth brush, and to drink pure milk, and to 
eat green vegetables and fruit. 

There is a very definite element in this matter of health that we have failed to 
make use of, and that is that health and joy go hand in hand. We have talked to 
children of sickness—if you do thus and so you will be ill—but we have not made of 
health a coveted goal they can reach by following the health rules step by step. One 
of the Charity Organization Society workers in New York became interested in 
having children weighed once a month to be sure of their physical condition. One 
tired little boy who had anaemia was given a little book containing the rhyme: 


I—is for Iron, in spinach and eggs 
Builds Red Blood and Sinews for strong arms and legs 
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Later Michael’s mothe: came to the social worker in great distress because Michael 

would eat spinach every day so as to win a place on the school’s athletic team. She was 

tired of washing spinach and wanted to know something else that made red blood 

for boys. Thus Michael has been successfully started on the road to health through 

an appeal to his interest in athletics. 

How about children in institutions? Are they having the food that is best for 
them to have day by day and week by week? We do not know much about our 
institution children as a whole, but we do know enough to realize that they are not all 
in the best physical condition. There is no means of interesting the children personally 
in institutions which is quite so simple as getting the children to do something about 
it themselves. We have given them books on physiology and hygiene for many years, 
but I do not believe any of them are of such value as the books the children make 
themselves entitled, ‘My Health Book.” I know of a worker in an institution who 
became interested because a little boy who left the institution for care at a seaside 
resort returned later looking so well that she hardly knew him. When he went away 
he was white and thin, when he came back he was robust. She questioned Philip 
about how it had happened. He couldn’t tell her how it had happened, so she talked 
with the woman who had had Philip and found that he had been given green vegetables 
to eat, plenty of milk to drink, plenty of time to play outdoors, and had gone to bed 
early. In the institution he had never had butter nor vegetables and very little milk. 
That is happening right along in many of our institutions. This woman saw the 
need and set about interesting the children in making up health books on the subject 
of food. What was the result? The matron became interested in the children’s 
books, and finally decided it was worth while to have a nutrition expert employed by 
the institution. 

We are actually wasting money in institutions by not employing dietitians. 
Our children are suffering because we fail to apply for their benefit the modern knowl- 
edge of nutrition. Our foremost scientists will hold meetings in large cities, and the 
newspapers will give them an inch of space. That happened in New York recently 
when eight of the greatest nutrition experts in the world were present. How are 
we to get these things for all our people? How can we have all the latest facts for all 
the people all the time? The simplest method is to have a few experts act as inter- 
preters, and then popularize the facts. We may well take lessons from our advertis- 
ing world. The man who sells his collars sells them not because his collars are better 
than any other collars, but because he knows how to tell you that they are. 

Is it worth while to tell to all our people all the time some of the things we know, 
in the most popular way, about their health? Reports and bound volumes! Rather 
put them on the front pages of the newspapers and magazines. I have a little book 
in my hand that was written by two little brothers, one in the first grade, and one in 
the third grade, in a school in western Pennsylvania. During an epidemic the children 
were at home. They wanted to make a valentine for their teacher. The teacher 
had interested them in the new way of thinking about health, and so they thought 
she would be pleased with a health valentine. There are rhymes, and pictures cut 
from magazines, and the rhymes are their own. 

May I leave with you this thought: boys and girls are just as much interested 
in health as we strive to make them. As social workers we can help create a com- 
munity demand for child health. We can interest ourselves in the work of the schools 
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already doing pioneer health work. We can carry the message to other schouls. 
We have it in our power to hasten the day when all schools and all child-caring insti- 
tutions will give to all children their full share of health, strength, and joy. 


DIVISION IV—PUBLIC AGENCIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


THE STATE’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE DEPENDENT, THE 
DEFECTIVE, AND THE DELINQUENT 


Hon. John M. Parker, Governor-Elect of Louisiana 


Since my nomination in January, I have not had much time to do anything 
further than to look into general conditions throughout the state. 

In the care of our dependents, defectives, and delinquents, Louisiana has experi- 
enced a great deal of trouble in finding the money with which to properly and ade- 
quately meet the needs of these classes. I believe that we now see our way clear to 
securing this money by means of natural resources heretofore unused, and there is a 
body of patriotic men and women who are working with me in the making of practical 
plans whereby our orphan asylums and public institutions of every character will 
be modernized as to both equipment and service. 

I am a countryman, and I never pass by an orphan asylum with its small yard, 
or no yard at all, that I do not think of what gatherings of this kind can do by insisting 
that wherever possible and practicable they be taken from the city and put in the 
country, with ample room for play and for air and exercise. Splendid locations could 
be found. What a fine thing for the orphans to have better air and sunshine, plenty 
of good milk, eggs, vegetables, and the best of fare otherwise. I am very earnest in 
that point of view and have not heard it suggested, but believe here in New Orleans 
we ought to start as soon as possible by getting rid of every orphan asylum in the city 
and putting them in the country, but within easy reach of city physicians and other 
conveniences. The best man physically is the best citizen. 

My knowledge regarding orphan asylums is limited. I have had the privilege 
of going into many and talking to the little children. It is pathetic. No one with 
insight can look into these places without realizing what responsibility rests upon our 
social and political organizations to see that everything is done for the future welfare 
of the citizens of the state. I have had occasion to go perhaps half a dozen times into 
penitentiaries to pay visits, and have seen both in the North and in the South the 
manner in which people are confined. Some of my friends have claimed there was 
too much brutality in the prisons of the South. That has almost all been cut out, 
I think. When we make comparisons with what Sing Sing was forty odd years ago, 
with its damp walls, its cells dripping with dampness, and then see the new methods 
adopted in this state, things are not so discouraging. That very distinguished penolo- 
gist, Thomas Mott Osborne, visited us a year ago, and he told me that no men were 
better cared for or had better food than in our prisons, although there were other 
features about which he advised us. 

Southern convicts work in the open fields, and their conditions of employment 
are being constantly improved. Their present condition offers a great contrast to 
that of the old days when convict labor was leased out to the highest bidder and 
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when real inhumanity existed. The convicts usually work in the fields, and their 
hours are not so long as people generally suppose them to be. I am going to make an 
earnest effort to see if we cannot use their labor for the benefit of our state institutions 
in the raising of needed agricultural products for consumption in these institutions. 

Our present question is largely one of the negro, 85 per cent of the inmates of our 
penal institutions being of this race. I have lived sixty years with the negroes, and 
I remember the days when they showed loyalty and devotion to their masters. I 
have employed large numbers of them, and I have never permitted any man under me 
to take an unfair advantage of one, but at the same time, I realize that the average 
field negro must be handled as a child. Several have risen high, but, as experts in the 
variety of activities you are engaged in, try to think of any single negro in our history, 
of pure blood, who ever raised himself above the mediocre. Booker Washington 
himself was not able to name one, when I put the question to him. Has that ever 
struck you? Have you noticed that all who have risen to superiority in knowledge and 
ability owe their power to rise to the infusion of white blood in their veins? Think that 
over and see if [am not right. We have tried to handle them on the basis of fairness 
and justice. Most of our people do not realize what an almost impossible task it is 
to teach them ideas of thrift or of economy. They have not thought of tomorrow at 
all. There is a feeling of unrest among them. You will find from the records of 
Louisiana the last few years that we have had as little friction as you can find any- 
where. I am certain our state wardens would be delighted to have you go to see at 
first hand what we are trying to do. Look at their physical condition, and see the 
small death-rate and then make possible suggestions, if you can. My knowledge is 
limited, but we want to do the best we can to help in every way. 

Take the subject of delinquents. This applies almost entirely to boys. Girls are 
sent to institutions in New Orleans. Boys of eighteen are separated from the older, 
confirmed criminals. We have a large farm with proper buildings and equipment, 
where we send them. We have not had sufficient funds to carry out our idea of 
developing them into better citizens. These boys are raising vegetables, and we try 
to awake in them by constant activity and energy an interest in agricultural matters 
which really represents the true welfare of our nation. The question of how to handle 
those boys is beyond my ken, but I believe it is going to be worked out so as to make 
these boys into better citizens by helping them to grow up to have respect for officers, 
to have plenty of work, and to learn to do their tasks well. The man who is a con- 
firmed criminal has not usually the advantage of strong muscles, clear eyes, and 
upright carriage. Our aim is to take that class of boys and keep them steadily occu- 
pied in the open air as much of the time as possible. I expect to read the papers given 
here in New Orleans. I expect to receive a great deal of practical information from 
them. 

Friends have repeatedly sent me letters about prison work, one of which I read 
today from a man in prison for some time. We must remember a great many of 
these men do not hesitate to make statements that are untrue. Mr. Osborne con- 
firms this statement. The number of men who are innocent is very small. They 
have to be indicted by twelve or sixteen men, and then after that, brought before the 
court and given the opportunity to plead, and then they are put on trial; and when on 
trial you have twelve men to whom the prisoner has a right to raise objections. Our 
judges are honest and wise men and would not see injury done to anyone. These 
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trials are held in the open, where the evidence against a man is listened to and delivered 
in the presence of newspaper men and the general public, and if you will look at the 
records, the number of innocent men convicted are few and far between. 

We must not permit the making of the penitentiary a haven of rest. We must 
not let the prisoners forget that they are sent there because of crimes against society. 
We must not laud them and make of them heroes. That sometimes unfortunately 
happens. Some of these people who have committed most atrocious offences are 
sent delicacies. I take the stand, and expect to continue in it, that when a man is 
sent to the penitentiary he is sent to be punished for a crime against society. The 
punishment should be humane. He owes his time to the state, and he must observe 
the rules and the discipline of the institution. Go to any jail and see how many 
criminals are drug addicts, and then take a stand to see that national and local laws 
are rigidly enforced. These laws ought to be stricter than they are now. The dis- 
pensers of drugs should be sent to the penitentiary and kept there. 

The question of defectives is causing me earnest thought. They represent a 
large and constantly growing class due to the high speed at which America lives and 
to the fact that alcohol, and since alcohol has been put out, its substitutes, destroys 
many a man and leaves him a care to the state. It is difficult. Most of our insane 
asylums all over the United States are caring for large numbers of inmates who might 
be restored to reason with proper treatment, I believe. 

I take the stand that there should be a wide difference between the medical and 
the business management of institutions. We have large fields surrounding our 
institutions, and there is an effort being made to have these people work in the open 
air. We have a dairy, raise livestock of various kinds, and vegetables for their own 
use, and in sufficient quantities so that some can be sold. I hope the incoming adminis- 
tration will see to it that a most intelligent and earnest effort is made to make the life 
of these people happier and better. Your suggestions will be very much appreciated, 
because I am satisfied that the men on our board are as earnest and as determined as 
I am to do all we can for the benefit and welfare of humanity. 


CO-ORDINATING THE WORK OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE AGENCIES IN 
PROBATION SERVICE 


Charles L. Brown, President Judge of the Municipal Court, Philadelphia 


Yours is a gathering representing social agencies from all parts of our country. 
You represent both private and public agencies. However, I believe the public 
agencies are not in proportion so fully represented among your members as are the 
private social agencies. It is my hope as just now representing the public-agency 
field that the public agencies that have been socialized, such as the courts, the depart- 
ments of charity, corrections, the overseers of the poor, the public almshouses and 
other institutions, the health departments and health officers, the department of public 
welfare, may be represented at these conferences, which act as state-wide clearing 
houses for social thought, in greater and greater numbers. 

I am going to take a simple view of this subject of the co-ordination of the work of 
public and private social agencies. We have here for consideration kinds of social 
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service that should, in order to function harmoniously in the same field, parallel their 
methods. And since it is a scientific truth that function depends upon structure, 
they should also, as they grow, so mold their own structures by correlation that they 
can function co-ordinately, thus reaching the harmonious goal of all social work, for 
none of us can work independently in the field of social work and render service. 
Co-ordination, correlation and co-operation are the three c’s in the social work, and 
in our work are fundamental just as ’Riting, Reading, and ’Rithmetic are fundamental 
in education. 

I shall consider it my task tonight to present some of the efforts at co-ordination 
and to make some few observations based on our experience with our probation service 
in the Municipal Court in Philadelphia. 

As I see it, there is no essential and no fundamental difference—or there should be 
none—in social work conducted for the benefit of the people of the United States, 
whether it be conducted by a private agency or a public agency. The two fields of 
social work, public and private, are not definitely and sharply separated. Too many 
people, not only non-professional people, but those actually engaged in social work, 
think that here on one side are the private agencies in their little fenced yards, and 
there on the other side are the public agencies in their yards, a bit larger with some- 
what higher fences. This thought has come into being and has been ripened by 
social workers themselves, in fact, by considerations that I should like to touch 
upon later. 

As a matter of fact the two separate fields of social work do not exist. There is 
no such thing as private social work. There is no such thing as public social work, as 
such. I am a judge and have been a lawyer. I do not, nor do you, think of two 
fields of law, first, that which is the field of the lawyer who practices privately, and 
secondly, that of the judge, district attorney, or city solicitor, who administers law 
or practices publicly, so to speak. All of us think of it as one field: the obtaining and 
administration of justice. Doctors do not differentiate between the treatment or the 
advice given in the matter of health, whether it is given by a physician who practices 
privately or in the employ of the city or state. We think of them both as working 
for the health of the community and giving up personal preferment forit when necessary. 
Likewise I feel we should think of social service as one broad field for the upbuilding 
of individual lives; for the rehabilitation of character; for the development of better 
communities; indeed, for the building of a better and nobler state and for the pro- 
motion of kindlier as well as more efficient human relationship, no matter whether the 
approach be through a private society or a branch of city or state government. The 
term “social worker” should include all in the field who do social work: family welfare 
visitors, children’s agents, settlement workers, scientists, doctors, probation officers, 
psychologists, judges, and all in so far as they may render social service. I know 
many social workers would hesitate to be classed with probation officers or state 
officials, and many probation officers, doctors, and judges would feel diffident about 
being spoken of as social workers, except when they attend the great National Con- 
ference at New Orleans. It hardly matters, however, what name we use as long as 
we remember that we are all working in one field and to that end we must bury our 
mutual antagonisms, both “public” and “private.” Co-operation! That should be 
the keynote of our work together in the same field. We learned that word co-operation 
and, I hope, some of the art of co-operation that goes with the word from you who are 
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in private social work. We learned it from the charity organization worker, Miss 
Mary Richmond, and her associates. Through the development of this art and 
science of co-operation there is hardly a social worker in the field of private work who 
does not feel that all the interests of the workers in that field are interrelated, and, 
indeed, intertwined interests as far as they concern all the relief societies, children’s 
homes, rescue organizations, girls’ organizations, boys’ clubs, civic organizations, 
hospitals, settlements, and the countless other organized and grouped organizations 
in that great aggregation of human effort represented by the work of the private social 
agencies. Each and every worker there realizes that he or she can expect to do no 
successful work without drawing within the circle of co-operation all those agencies. 
Is there a relief agency superintendent here who would plan for a child’s future with- 
out consulting the child-caring agency in the same town? Is there a superintendent 
of a children’s home in this gathering who would make a relief plan without consulting 
the Associated Charities or the Society for Organizing Charity? Of course there is 
not. I don’t want you to think that by inference I am indicating that this co-operation 
does not exist as between private organizations and public agencies. Of course it does. 
But the workers employed by public agencies do not always feel that they have an 
identity or even a community of interest. The probation officers and the public- 
health workers may feel they are co-workers. The case worker for the Society for 
Organizing Charity and the case worker for the Children’s Aid Society may believe 
themselves co-workers. But many a probation officer and many an overseer of the 
poor does not think of himself or herself as a fellow-worker with the relief visitor or 
the girls’ aid worker. Or it may be the other way round. The public official does 
not in all cases do complete team work with the workers of private charities. 

It is too much, is it not, a question of the sheep on one side and the goats on the 
other side? Sometimes it is the public official who sees the goat’s horns in the head 
of the worker with the private agency and again it is the visitor of the private agency 
who so views the public official who is supposed to be a social worker. How often 
have we heard the public official say, “‘Oh, the S.0.C. or the Associated Charities, as 
the case may be, they never do anything for our families when they need help. They 
investigate first and let the family suffer’; or the children’s agent may criticize the 
court worker because he or she has failed to obtain the removal of a child from an 
unsatisfactory home environment. ‘How can the court permit the child to remain 
in that home?” is the complaint voiced by the worker. 

The failure to understand here is not due to failure to co-operate, but a failure 
to sympathetically see the other person’s viewpoint. That leads to distrust. Co- 
ordination cannot be complete unless there is a full trust of one group in the other 
group. We have not the difficulty of trying to get people working in different fields 
of human endeavor to work together. We have the difficulty, however, of getting 
co-operation between people who are doing the same task, but who have different 
viewpoints and different traditions. 

It is important to remember that we cannot judge the work of a public agency 
by the case work standards of a private agency, nor should we judge the work of a 
private agency by public agency standards. In the case of the relief society the public 
official will find that there is an established principle used in giving emergency relief 
until the investigation is complete enough to determine what regular relief plan 
should be carried out and that the family, contrary to the opinion of the public official, 
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has not been left to suffer; and is, in fact, better off for the intelligently executed 
rehabilitation plan. Likewise the children’s agent will discover that the court has 
refused to sanction the removal of the child from its home because a principle in 
American law as related to family life is at stake. 

Perhaps I can help you to understand the difference in method of work between 
private and social agencies as I understand it by our experience in our field—the 
Municipal Court in Philadelphia. We are a legal social agency. Our work is postu- 
lated upon traditions of law that go way back to the common law of medieval Eng- 
land. With that we have intertwined a modern, progressive system of social work with 
scientific aids in the field of medicine and psychology. Law is more or less rigid; 
in fact, law is human conduct which in its reaction with our concepts of right and 
wrong has become crystallized. These crystals of law are not readily soluble. We 
have to work with the law as itis. On the other hand, the private social agencies that 
work with us operate in a free medium. When an application for help is made to 
them and they take up the task, they try every avenue possible, every means until 
they have solved the problem presented. Case work, helpful service, and advice is 
continued with the individual or the family even when the family no longer solicits it; 
in fact, the method of waiting until the individual solicits or re-solicits help for the 
solution of his problem is considered wrong and is indeed poor case work. There is an 
ideal kept in mind to restore that family or individual to normal life. The task is not 
considered settled until the individual or family has regained a status that approaches 
as nearly as is humanly possible to normal. That is the missionary spirit. That is 
the zeal that makes big reforms possible in human society. Now with our cases we, 
too, have as an ideal the restoration of the individuals who come to us to normal life. 
However, they come to us not for help nor for our protection. They come to get their 
legal rights—so it is with all public agencies. We have certain legal duties. We 
advise, but do not govern, unless the law has given us the right to pass a legal judg- 
ment from the bench or executive office in the matter. The complaint may be with- 
drawn and we may not then follow up in order to accomplish our aim of a successful 
solution. Not only can the individual restrain us because of his legal right, but we 
obey an ideal which is inherent in justice itself. Just as the worker in the private 
society obeys his or her missionary ideal, so to speak, in solving the problem, we 
obey our ideals held before us by American law and administrative standards by 
respecting individual liberty of action. However, through what we have acquired 
from social work methods as taught us by private agencies, we have learned how to 
adapt legal requirement to a fuller social handling of the case. We try to use what 
we call friendly social service, which is extra legal, wherever we can. You must for- 
give the lawyers and doctors in public life, however, and those social workers who 
work with them in courts, the municipal, or state departments and other fields of 
public social service, if they feel at times that their duty to the state holds them to a 
rigid course of legal action. Sometimes it seems wrong to you who are in private 
social work when this works hardship. In our court a woman who is unfortunate may 
decide to withdraw a charge against a dissolute husband, or a parent may give up 
action against a boy who is going down hill. It seems wrong to you when the court 
permits it. We have dropped nearly all the legal trappings in the social court, but 
there are still some things we cannot do. The judge cannot both administer justice 
from the bench and through the probation officer stimulate prosecution. Here, I 
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believe, lies the task of the private agency to guide the clients of the court through the 
paths of law so little understood by those who come to the courts for help. What 
the workers with private agencies should acquire is a greater knowledge of the legal 
factors in social problems and the workers in the law should constantly try to under- 
stand the social aspects of legal case work. This will make for better co-ordination 
of work. It is very difficult sometimes to determine whether the public worker can 
act alone or the private agency should step in. 

There may be times when we in public work leave too much to the initiative of 
our clients. Sometimes policy becomes so official that we forget our broader rights 
and more comprehensive legal powers in reference to our clients. We get to feel 
like the lawyers and doctors who feel they must not go too far in inducing people to 
come to them for service and help. 

Too much emphasis may be placed upon the initiative of our clients. Case work 
has at times broken down because of this. According to a survey made in Rochester, 
New York, the work of the department of charities, which was responsible for the 
commitment of children, suffered because too much was left to parents in the deter- 
mination whether children should or should not be committed. Sometimes parents 
are not competent to decide. It is usually a question for legel determination. A 
public agency, such as our court, and public departments in general are compelled, 
however, to exercise care in how far they go in the control of the individual freedom 
of action of clients. In addition, I believe, they are more often in receipt of difficult 
or hopeless cases. The public almshouses—bad enough as many of them are—do 
certainly not have very high-grade applicants for help as a usual thing, nor do they 
often receive individuals for whom there is great hope of rehabilitation. We asa court 
have in our misdemeanants’ division both men and women so degraded by vicious 
habits, drug using, criminal practices, and prostitution that for a large percentage 
there is less hope than we would like to believe, so that custodial care or occasional 
incarceration in one of our corrective institutions is the only remedy offered as an 
adequate solution. And between times they come to us for solution of their problems. 
We are kept busy healing them prophylactically so that they may not endanger public 
health. Many of our domestic relations cases are cases that are never closed. We 
do not find it possible to bring them to a stage where they need not come back. We 
cannot solve a case by sending a shiftless husband to the workhouse so that his wife and 
children may receive 65 cents a day to live on. It is better to coax him, to punish him 
at times, and most of the time to find work for him through our employment bureau. 

Public agencies cannot—as can private agencies—close a case as long as there is 
a public or a legal remedy offered by the state. 

Very often people cannot come to the public agency or the court until there is no 
other remedy. We feel private agencies would be rendering a service to their clients 
and to the cause of public social work if they would send their clients to us at an earlier 
stage, when co-ordination is more likely to have good results. In social courts settle- 
ment is sometimes more readily effected by an appeal to the law, even though the 
case never comes to a hearing, but is settled “‘out of court” because of the authorita- 
tive nature of court action, whether it is rendered by the judge in court or the probation 
officer as part of his official duty out of court. 

You perhaps do not realize how much the public agencies have been influenced 
in their method of work by the system and technique developed by the private agencies. 
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In the Municipal Court of Philadelphia we have what we call a pre-investigational 
system. When a woman makes a complaint in our Domestic Relations Court about 
her husband, a complete investigation is made at once and is ready before the hearing. 
Facts are obtained as to the husband’s health and consequent working capacity; the 
wife’s health and consequent home-making capacity; the children’s health; the 
husband’s wages and economic ability to support, etc. The causes of the quarrel 
and elements of discord as represented in the family or neighborhood life or inter- 
ference of friends or relatives are also examined. The investigator may unearth 
vicious habits of shiftlessness. 

This is done by outside visiting. The judge has all the facts, including an exact 
statement of the man’s earnings, so that he can make a just and equitable decision. 
Recommendations for treatment are included—physical or mental. Employment 
may have been procured for the man, medical diagnosis made and treatment obtained 
before the judge has heard the case. In this method you will recognize the methods so 
long employed by the family case work agencies, who have standardized here in 
America, through the work of societies for organizing charity and associated charities, 
the work developed in England by the Charity Organization Society there. The 
Municipal Court of Philadelphia owes this as debt to the private agencies. 

Not only the Philadelphia courts, but other courts and also departments of public 
charities and public welfare have adopted this plan in some form or other. We 
have in our own court a central registration bureau to prevent overlapping and duplica- 
tion of case work in the different divisions of our own court. We have a domestic 
relations division; a juvenile division; a criminal division for men; a criminal division 
for women, including an unmarried mothers’ department; misdemeanants’ division 
for men, and a misdemeanant’s division for women. Each division registers its 
cases in our central bureau so that no two workers will work on one case at the same 
time, without co-operation, because the divisions are notified when duplication of 
cases exists. This Central Registration Bureau of ours is modeled on the registration 
bureau so long established in Philadelphia for the use of all the social agencies. 

We published for the use of our staff the Social Service Directory of Philadelphia 
so that the probation officers, doctors, nurses, psychologists, and other social workers 
of the court may know how to co-operate with the private agencies. This directory, 
which contains more than 1,200 references, is also used by the private social agencies 
of Philadelphia, and was in fact compiled with their co-operation. It was a private 
social agency, the Charity Organization Society of New York, which published the 
first directory of this kind. 

I need not tell this gathering that the extension of social work in the United States 
is due to the energy and missionary zeal of social agencies here; and America is the 
country where social work is more extensively carried on than anywhere else in the 
world. 

It is due to the playgrounds associations that we have public playgrounds and 
public recreation centers; it is due to organizations for moral prophylaxis that we have 
public departments and governmental efforts for the treatment of venereal disease; 
it is due to the efforts of private agencies in the educational field that we have school 
mental clinics, school medical inspection. It is due to the social center movement, 
started by private organizations, that we have school social centers; it is due to private 
agencies that we have medical social work in hospitals; it is due to prison reform 
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associations that we have better prisons; it is due to private agencies that we have child 
labor laws, juvenile and misdemeanants’ courts, and a federal children’s bureau. It 
is due to private organizations that we have our public school system, our housing 
departments, our state institutions for the blind, the deaf, and the afflicted. The 
War Camp Community Service and the Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Salvation Army, the Knights of Columbus, the Jewish Welfare Board, all private 
organizations, made recreation possible for the boys in the army and navy during the 
war. The House of Correction in Philadelphia was started by a private organization. 
Our Municipal Court, for which I speak today, was established at the instance of the 
Philadelphia Credit Men’s Association and the Philadelphia Board of Trade, backed 
by the private social agencies of Philadelphia. Private social agencies made the 
probation system possible. The Philadelphia Juvenile and Probation Association, 
the Juvenile Aid Society, and other organizations paid the salaries of probation 
officers in Philadelphia for years before the city paid them. We still have in our 
court probation officers who were paid at one time by these private agencies. There 
never was a time when the work of the private and public agencies did not go hand 
in hand. One of the earlier editions of Warner’s American Charities quotes the 
experience of the Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity in obtaining co-operation 
for the relief of a colored widow and two children. Fifteen agencies were used; 
five were private, five were public, such as the department of health and the depart- 
ment of charities, and five were private, supported in part, however, by state funds. 
That is why the co-ordination of their work is so vital. 

Public social service is taking on new features and undertaking more ambitious 
tasks. It was due to the earnest campaigning of private agencies that the public out- 
door relief has been largely abandoned, because the workers in the field of private 
philanthropy, as well as the public, were discontented with the prodigality and the 
inefficiency of public relief. They suggested as time passed new fields of work for 
public social service—juvenile courts, misdemeanants’ courts, departments of public 
welfare, homes for the feebleminded, the blind, and delinquent women, socialized 
public health service, public recreation work, and so on. 

Now in order to attain the greatest co-ordination, it seems to me that the aim of 
private agencies as related to public social agencies should be not to control the field 
of social work, but to get their methods and standards accepted by the public agencies 
rather than to relieve them of duties that are not properly theirs. Their field is still 
that of the pioneer missionary. Like settlement houses, who establish neighborhood 
activities only to let them be taken over by the neighborhood, other agencies, or the 
public, when the time is ripe, they too should inspire to newer duties and greater 
efforts those of us who are in public social service, so that the greatest democracy 
may be achieved for all the people of the various communities of our great country. 

Private agencies have this great function of propaganda and development of new 
fields which public agencies seem to be precluded from exercising because as part of 
government it is always difficult and seldom proper for them to engage in propaganda 
or missionary work—-private agencies, like the Russell Sage Foundation, the Carnegie 
Foundation, the Rockefeller Institute, the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science to disseminate standards in social work, to fix social ideals, and furthermore 
to foster new and needed developments and to help provide and to train competent 
people to administer them. Public agencies, like the Municipal Court, must work 
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with fewer of these resources. On the other hand, public social agencies of a local 
character are more often in receipt of adequate funds for the maintenance and exten- 
sion of their work. Their funds are also not so often subject to fluctuation as in the 
case of private work due to causes over which there is no control. 

However, public social agencies are not so often able to obtain trained workers 
nor to provide training to the workers they have. At present we have estab- 
lished in our Municipal Court a training course, partly by using the Pennsylvania 
School for Social Service and partly by a series of public lectures, in which 
we have had the co-operation of men and women prominent nationally in 
the work of both private and public social agencies. This is an experimental 
effort in training for public social service. Private social agencies through the 
foundations have greater opportunity for experimental work, although this is not 
and should not be denied to the public social agencies as evidenced in the work of the 
Child Welfare Research Station established by the state of Iowa in connection with 
the state university. The law provides a permanent basis for the investigation of the 
best scientific methods for conserving and developing the normal child, the dis- 
semination of such information acquired, and the training of students for work in 
such fields. 

As an experimental effort we established a detention home with quarters for 
women arrested for prostitution as well as for incorrigible girls. Here medical treat- 
ment is given for venereal disease and other ills. In connection therewith we have the 
Gynecean Hospital, and we have also night venereal clinics for out-patients. This is, 
we think, proving a successful attempt to treat prostitution in a prophylactic fashion, 
as well as treating it concurrently asa correctional problem. These citations illustrate 
the experimental possibilities in public social work. 

I have tried to show you that there is no essential or fundamental difference 
between public social work and private social work; that, indeed, the field may be 
considered as a broad field of social service, where workers in both private and public 
employ may work; and that the character of the employment is only a matter of 
exigency or wise public policy which determines which type of work is best suited. 
Abraham Flexner said, 

Voluntary associations for specific social ends is the democratic way of not leaving anything to the 


state. By the character and spirit and earnestness and number of these bodies, the actual level of demo- 
cratic life at any moment may be known. 


The relationship that should exist between private and public social agencies may 
be stated briefly and summed up in one phrase—co-operation through co-ordination. 
We must have our workers co-ordinated in order to co-operate. But we must con- 
tinually co-operate in order that we may take the new steps in co-ordination that 
are constantly necessary, because our work is one that ever varies and ever goes 
forward with the outward march of civilization. 

What I have tried to show is that there is no speci-] method of co-ordination 
as between the work of private and public social agencies which is used in our 
probation service. The probation court does just what any worker in any private 
agency does. The probation service should use the resources of both private and 
public agencies both before and after court hearing, so that complete service can be 
rendered the client. 
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In Philadelphia, the Municipal Court commits dependent children for care. The 
private agency or institution is used. Our practice is usually to commit to the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, or the Bureau for Jewish Children, or the Catholic Children’s 
Bureau. Each of these organizations make the plan with the probation officers as to 
the best placement for the child. To state institutions we commit directly. The 
children’s agents, of the department of the county commissioners, which is a 
public agency, give financial supervision and audit the accounts. The department 
of public welfare, a public agency, acts as the supervisor of certain placements. The 
probation officer is the co-ordinating agent who has contact with both the public 
and private agencies. In the case of misdemeanant boys, it is the probation officer 
who makes the contact with the boy at the House of Correction—a public institution— 
and the private agency that can be most useful tohim. He itis in the other divisions 
of the court who makes all tie-ups and connections for the benefit of the clients of the 
court. He does this in the domestic relations division which handles support prob- 
lems involving wives, or children, or aged parents. He does this in the misdemeanant 
girls’ division where comes the incorrigible girls as one group and the prostitutes as 
another. He does this in the criminal divisions, where are tried the cases of petty 
larceny shop lifting, and the fathers who fail to provide for their illegitimate children. 
In all these divisions the probation officer co-ordinates the work of the public institu- 
tions, city departments, state departments, prisons, hospitals and the private agencies 
and institutions in so far as the welfare of the particular clients or probationers is 
concerned. Of course, the method is, as I have said, based on well-known principles 
developed in private social work. 

And in order to attain this co-ordination, there is needed what Herbert Parsons, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Commission on Probation, said: ‘“‘A vision of the 
civilized state with its well ordered correctional system.” Such a state has “made 
its courts the resort for the adjustment of social ills and has given to them the task 
of the most searching inquiry into the individual cause of wrong behavior.” If this 
be the task of the courts, as we hold it to be, then everyone in the probation service 
has as his duty the corralling of all the community forces, public and private, to 
achieve his ideal. It means that the circle of co-ordinated effort must be ever widened 
and widened, for the performance is surely beyond the ability of any one judge or 
probation officer working alone. 

It makes one consider the qualifications that men in the probation service need 
today. They must be progressive, have initiative, be neither official nor officious, 
have the human touch for their clients and be ready at all times for team work with 
their co-workers in other public social service and those in private social service. 

There is one requisite, however, without which co-ordination cannot be attained. 
That requisite is vision—imagination. The poet Shelley said: 


A man to be greatly good must imagine intensely and comprehensively; he must put himself in 
the place of another, and of many others; the pains and pleasures of his species must become his own. 
A great instrument of moral good is the imagination. 
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DIVISION IX—ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL FORCES 


THE GROWING DEMAND FOR CO-ORDINATION OF NATIONAL 
SOCIAL WORK 


William J. Norton, Secretary, Detroit Patriotic Fund, Detroit 


When the spiritual life of America burst the wrappings of the old ecclesiasticism in 
the nineteenth century and pushed out into the glow of a modern day, searching 
after new instruments for human betterment, some of those who faced the light 
projected a new structure of social service using as a base the ancient foundation stone 
of charity. This American movement of social work has built itself into a giant 
system within an amazingly short time, employing a multitude of people, owning a 
vast amount of property, and spending tens of millions of freely given dollars. The 
cities of the country have witnessed the socialization of hundreds of old charitable 
institutions and the creation of thousands of new welfare organizations, each serving 
after its own fashion in one or more of the major divisions of the field, and attracting 
for their support the finest spirits of America. 

In the wake of this local development has come a great growth of national agencies. 
The list of national welfare societies today ranges between six hundred and a thousand 
according to the generosity of one’s mood when he sits down to classify national 
agencies. The National Information Bureau, which has just begun its work of examin- 
ing peace-time agencies, has already approved the administrative methods of over 
eighty national groups, without attempting to say much of anything about their pur- 
poses. This number excludes war relief societies and certain special religious groups 
thrown into a special classification. Possibly half as many again will be added to the 
list in the near future. 

Out in the provinces of near eastern America, the Middle West, and the West, 
especially in those urban regions now on a full community organization basis where 
the growing clamor of national work for support is beginning to recreate that confusion 
which has been cured to some extent in local service, one hears the rumblings of 
many voices demanding now some real and sincere attempt at co-ordination of national 
social agencies. The demand is merely an enlargement of that which has been voiced 
with growing emphasis during the last two decades causing an ever-enlarging circle of 
co-ordinated local social work. 

The story of American organization whether political, church, labor, or business, 
seems to follow very much the same theme. We get first those pioneer creative pro- 
moters who bring into existence the colony, the solitary church, the local union, 
or the corner grocery. Each of these in its beginning is of necessity individualistic. 
Like the ragpicker’s fortune, it represents at the start nothing but a big idea, trundled 
about in a push cart. Only as it is nursed by individuals or by little groups with 
unusual energy and unusual devotion does it finally survive to grow into a sizable 
institution. Presently the example of the successes stimulates other ambitious souls. 
The land teems with ability and the pioneer organization in any field is copied in 
large numbers. 

There is never logic in this multiplication as institutions are started as frequently 
from impulse as from responsibility. Those who control them are not at first inclined 
to be clear about their own boundaries. They do not study their neighbor’s lot 
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lines; so that presently as the number increases they find themselves engaged in 
forays into one another’s territory. This spirit of rivalry increasing with the growing 
number of organizations goes on until its intensity brings waste, criticism, and ill 
feeling, turning vast stores of energy that should be used for conquering new territory 
into the wasteful business of neighborly offense and defense. 

Then follows the second step of co-ordination. Some of the brains which formerly 
went into initiate promotion are now turned into the channels of administrative organi- 
zation and efficiency. A new control is evolved covering over boundaries’ questions, 
central administration of common functions which are not inter-institutionally competi- 
tive by nature, leaving the separate units that local and internal freedom which is 
the Anglo Saxon’s cherished heirloom. In politics we get counties, states, and national 
governments, a conglomerate, which looks to the uninitiated like a welter, and which 
seems nevertheless to work with reasonable success. In groceries, we get the local, 
then the intercity, and finally the national chain stores. In labor there comes the 
city, the state, and the national federations. In the church we trend through local 
federations at length toward an interchurch world-movement. And because we are 
Americans demanding the right of self-expression which is not infrequently hard 
to differentiate from self-celebration, we almost never attempt perfect centralization, 
but almost always retain or recover our cherished home rule. 

To see this better, let us examine the development that has gone on in the Protes- 
tant church as we may draw there an interesting near analogy with national social 
work. First, we will recall, because it has a direct bearing on this entire subject, that 
the America we know, that is that unseen national life governed by tradition, conven- 
tions, and habits, was founded by the Puritan and the Cavalier, the one coming because 
he sought freedom of the spirit and the other because he sought economic opportunity. 
The vast domain which they found stretching across a broad continent and laden 
with unbounded opportunities and possibilities for individual development and 
exploitation proved fertile soil upon which to sow their seeds of the rights of the indi- 
vidual and of spiritual freedom. The Puritan and the Cavalier were succeeded by 
generation after generation of new immigrants all representing the best young vigor 
and virility of the old world, all coming with the idea of individual ascendency and 
advancement, and all aided in the main in their purpose by the teeming possibilities 
of the vast and thinly populated domain. 

We have to make much of this primitive background of a nation’s philosophy and 
see it very vividly to grasp with sympathetic understanding the reason why our 
reverent fathers, absorbed as they were in queer theologies, were every now and then 
compelled by forces which they could not consciously understand and certainly could 
not control to kick over the traces and either import a new denomination or create a 
new one out of their heads, founded partly on some difference in theologic interpreta- 
tion, partly upon some nationalistic tradition transplanted when a new lot of immigrants 
came, and partly no doubt on the yearning after leadership which glowed in the souls 
of those good old men. It was as inevitable as the stroke of time that we should come 
down into the present day of American Protestant church history with many denomina- 
tions. It was equally inevitable that when t»is process of differentiation had run 
itself to the point of exhaustion the people should gradually awaken and realize that the 
thing which, for the moment, had made for rapid and extensive development of church 
life and church institutions, would, unless it were tempered in the fire of social control, 
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become a menace to the very institution itself. Hamlets of 2,000 people could not 
support five separate churches. Metropolitan areas no longer could carry the burden 
of establishing several church centers in each new suburb as it arose. Consequently, 
in recent years, we have heard the call for co-ordination of the Protestant denomina- 
tions in this country. The large conventional denominations gradually have taken it 
up, forming the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ and later the Interchurch 
World Movement. 

Certain things in this present tendency, which is little more than a tendency as yet, 
are possibly illuminative for national social work. One is that co-ordination of 
Protestant church work will not lead to absolute centralization, as was to be foreseen 
by students of American institutional life, established as it has been established. 
Another is that like the community social service federations a powerful instrument 
for making co-ordination really effective is a union for finances. And finally the 
governing body is a group not an individual, democratically chosen without any real 
powers of control except as they may be developed voluntarily by the united denomina- 
tions and lodged voluntarily in the central body. In other words, power is not arbi- 
trary; it is not lodged in the central body, except as the units themselves will it. 
Government is through the units, not of the units. 

Another excursion, this time into the area of local community organization, will 
illuminate again the problem of co-ordinating national social work. In the urban 
areas directly west of the Alleghenies, where the roots of the local agencies do not go 
down into three or four generations of the exclusive social stratum there has come dur- 
ing the last two decades an insistent demand for co-ordinated effort by the agencies. 
The lay citizens who wanted to support social work were confused by the multiplicity 
of agencies with strange names. They felt after a time much as Josh Billings felt over 
his boarding-house breakfast. After three months in a boarding house, Billings 
pushed back from the table one morning and remarked, ‘‘ Mush is all right for seventy 
or eighty times but after that one gets tired of it.’”” The agencies were accused of 
duplication, of gross waste, of preferring kingship in their little Iberian villages to 
capturing Rome for a glorious and abiding empire of good will. Then steadily by one 
step after another, unity and power have begun to be won. The Confidential Exchange 
in large measure eliminated duplication of case work. The indorsement committee 
weeded out dishonest agencies. The Councils of Social Agencies and co-operative 
committees created a better understanding and a spirit of friendship among the 
agencies. The financial federations gave the instrument for winning public attention 
and carrying the message of social work out along the highways and byways of a city. 

Here are lessons from examples which the national agencies may well ponder. 
In fact certain developments are already strikingly duplicated in the national field. 
To begin with, there is the old charge of duplication. Charles Lamb in one of his 
inimitable essays describing a certain bed where he had slept in a certain inn, said, 
“Tf those fleas had all pulled together they would have pulled me clean out of bed.” 
I know of no more graphic picture of the weakness of duplicated unco-ordinated effort 
than this. 

Manifestly among national agencies there can be no charge of duplication of 
actual case work, except as we interpret each separate community as a case so far as a 
national agency is concerned. When, however, we have some eight or ten agencies all 

professing to be the original promoters of community organization service, we are 
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bound to get, as we have gotten, a quiet, if not open, contest between some of them 
as to who is to organize a community. Or when we find, as we do find, many agencies 
all dealing with the special aspects of the problem of public health, or more than sixty 
agencies dealing with special aspects of the problem of child welfare, we are bound to 
have charges of duplication by those whose limited time forbids them a long enough 
excursion away from their work to unravel the intricate skein of purposes enunciated 
by these groups. It is said by the family welfare group that the Red Cross invades its 
field. Itis said by the Red Cross that the family welfare group has no right of eminent 
domain in the great unoccupied areas where family welfare or home service is undevel- 
oped. Now all that we innocent bystanders want is for the family group and the 
Red Cross to stop sticking their tongues out at one another and sit down to decide 
across a table how much of this work each is to do and where they are going to do it. 
For it is perfectly clear that neither intends to withdraw entirely. 

In certain sections of the country, you will find today the social settlements 
setting upon their nests hatching out new broods of settlement chickens and clucking 
ill-naturedly at Community Service, the National Social Unit, the Y.M.C.A., the 
Y.W.C.A., in the horrid fear that these are trying to crowd them off the nest. 

It all resolves itself into this: whether there is duplication or whether there is not, 
there is at least the belief that duplication exists, which brings almost as much injury 
to social work as the fact itself. It is also clear that a distinct and unmistakable 
failure rests upon the national groups in not defining their fields in such a clear-cut 
and friendly way as to leave no doubt upon this point. 

Again one hears complaints of occasional misuse of funds; of heavy overhead 
charges, which could be consolidated for reduction; of waste; and of overweening 
ambitions. I have no desire to discuss these complaints except to state that under 
the prevailing competitive situation there cannot help but be truth occasionally in 
most of them. 

These charges, as indicated already, come in a large measure from the territory 
west of the Atlantic seaboard where the principle of local co-ordination has taken 
firm root. From that same locality has come during the last two years the establish- 
ment of indorsement work in the national field, represented by the National Informa- 
tion Bureau. Let us note in passing that indorsement has usually been one of the 
early steps in the working out of co-ordination in social work and greet its lodgment 
in the national field with satisfaction. 

One aspect of the situation, not entirely midwestern, which indorsement cannot 
correct, and which nothing short of complete understanding in regard to fields of work 
can correct, is the confusion created by representatives of national agencies in terri- 
tory where local co-operation is being developed. For instance, the idea of Americani- 
zation has been immensely popular for two years now. One of the national agencies 
which has put on an Americanization department with a large and vigorous staff sent 
one of its missionaries into a certain eastern city last year. It happened that in that 
city all the women’s clubs, all the churches, all the business men’s associations, all the 
educators, all the uplifters of all sorts were each taking a fling at Americanization. 
They had organized breakfasts for immigrant children, tea parties for immigrant ladies, 
information booths attended by lovely fur coats and chains and rings, and a multitude 
of other devices by which the leisurely of a great city entertains itself, while a popular 
uplift movement sways them. From this cauldron of violent publicity there had 
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slowly emerged a co-ordinated service for the immigrant due to the all-year rounders 
and every-year rounders, who devote themselves earnestly, sensibly and sincerely to 
making that city livable for its submerged citizens. On to this newly ordered stage 
stepped the representative of the national agency. In two days’ time he informed 
the few who had worked early and late to organize order that all the work being done 
was useless. Not only that, but he had a full-fledged plan in his hand bag, written 
at national headquarters, which was just the thing to replace the plans so painfully 
evolved. Patiently the local workers coaxed him into a chair and plied him with 
questions. He admitted knowledge of all their social work. Their settlements were 
shoddy. Their infant welfare work was badly located. Their school system belonged 
to a bygone time. 

Finally he was asked, “‘Suppose the Americanization workers are called together 
and when your plan is explained to them, they vote in a body to ask you to take it 
somewhere else, will you go?” 

“No,” he replied, “I have orders to establish this work in your town.” 

“Suppose,” they insisted, “the delegates of all our social agencies, representing 
all our social work are called together and after listening to you they ask you to leave, 
will you go?” 

“No,” said he, “I have orders from national headquarters to Americanize you.” 

I regret to say this is not an isolated case. I can duplicate parts of it out of my 
own experience. 

To illustrate the point again: in a southern city there is a social settlement of long 
standing which has performed a devoted and painstaking service through the years 
with a modest equipment and modest, retiring workers. Into this same city and into 
the same neighborhood came a national agency and established with war funds an 
elaborately equipped competing center. There was eventually a happy ending to 
that story. The national agency through compulsion of local sentiment was com- 
pelled to withdraw from the neighborhood after a time. 

A third illustration comes from a certain northeastern state, where a well-developed 
movement for a state-wide federation of public health agencies has issued an ulti- 
matum to at least one of the big national health agencies covering the following four 
points: first, democratization of the national association; second, less expense for 
service from the national association; third, discontinuance of the present regional 
secretary service, and substituting for it special service to be used on call; and fourth, 
no administration of work within the state by the national association. 

Other signs are pointing today to a growing demand for co-ordinated national 
work. Community chests are demanding budgets of those national agencies which 
apply to them for funds. Out of this demand comes the wholesome experience of 
self-examination in the trying light of our neighbor’s opinions of us. It also takes 
something of inflation out of the demands of some of the agencies, which have dreamed 
dreams following our experiences in the Great War. One national agency which 
started the fiscal year of 1919-20 by attempting to levy against America a $4,500,000 
tax instead of the $1,000,000 previously given, has taken back its precocious young 
hopeful and tenderly and prayerfully reshaped him for more modest garments. 

Such meetings as those called by Mr. Lane in Washington not long ago; such 
discussions as those undertaken briefly by the Survey some time back; such question- 
ing receptions as the field missionaries of the national groups are today receiving by 
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those whom they seek to improve and uplift on the frontiers of the Great Lakes; 
such movements as that under way to form a national public health council—all 
lead to the day when co-ordination will inevitably break upon the field of national] 
social work. 

In what form will it come? I have not the audacity to make predictions. Before 
even attempting to glean some tendencies that are illuminated by the experience of 
analogous situations already cited, let us make one thing clear. The local worker 
and the social service organizer has no quarrel with the national social work as such. 
He believes in it. He believes there is a great missionary territory to be developed 
for his beloved calling and work. He is an ardent admirer and supporter of the Red 
Cross, the Y.M.C.A., the National Catholic Welfare Council, the National Child 
Labor Committee and many of the others. He wants them to prosper and to expand 
in their chosen fields, and he wants to help them do so. But he does want to know 
what those fields are and what the agencies plan to do in his own hunting grounds. 
When they come to him for help, as they invariably must, he wants to know that he 
has had a voice in helping fix the policies, the limits of action, the delineation of services 
between them, and the extent of their ambitions in any territory at any hour of that 
year of grace. And particularly, he wants to know why four Baptist missionaries 
come to him on the same day, all urging that he take a bath at once, by different 
methods of immersion perhaps but none the less four immediate baths. 

From the experience of the organization of American institutions certain things 
in this trend toward co-ordinated work stand out clearly. First, successful co- 
ordination of national social service will not come from the outside but from the inside 
of the national agencies themselves. We can lead mules to the river brink but we 
do not dare to push them in from behind. We have to wait until the spirit thrills 
them and they jump in happily of their own accord. 

Again it is not unlikely, because of the queer medley which our indorsed list of 
national agencies shows, that we shall have to be content with several co-ordinated 
bodies, covering the different fields, rather than with one great co-ordinated group. 
The same situation prevails in the church and in local community organization service. 
It is also true that we have a larger group of national, political, and economic propa- 
ganda bodies than we have of similar local societies. They are special pleaders before 
the bar of public opinion, and the only restraint anyone should endeavor to put upon 
them is to insist that when they stray from the fields of politics and economic reform, 
making inroads into the fields of social service technique, they should then submit 
to the group restraint. 

Once again let us remember the old cleavages of the human soul in its daily 
aspirations, running to habits of nationality and religious belief, and let us not commit 
the folly of demanding for the sake of clear-cut organization that these primitive 
motives be submerged. j 

But when we have made these three concessions, which are founded on elemental 
American principles of freedom and liberty, we can stand forth unafraid and clear in 
our right to demand a clarification of the confused and chaotic field of national work 
through the process of organized co-ordination. That process may begin with friendly 
attempts at mutual definitions of fields of action, of the setting of minimum standards 
of respectability for admission into the charmed circle of united memberships and 
attempts at rapprochements with local groups who today in many instances chal- 
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lenge with distrust and suspicion the motives, the purposes, and the methods of 
national bodies. 

Possibly a leaf can be taken from the experience of urban work and a confidential 
exchange set up at some neutral point, where national agencies can register the com- 
munities they are working in. It is not difficult to see an enlargement of service and 
an improvement of service from some such simple device. 

I believe profoundly that another advance will lead into some sort of public 
mutual clear-cut budget-making by national agencies, through which local workers 
and the ordinary citizens will be initiated into the purposes and work of national 
societies, and by means of which similar societies in the same field will be enabled to 
check and review the good faith of their associates in living up to the mutual agreements 
covering standard practices and territorial divisions. In order to be quite clear let us 
understand that budget reviewing does not necessarily lead to central financing. 

Beyond this we do not need to anticipate. Steps even such as these will go a 
long way toward clearing up the doubts and hostilities now beclouding the progress of 
national social work, the charges of duplication, of bad faith, of over-reaching, of 
failure to report the use of funds, of the creation of a new class of middlemen in philan- 
thropy which adds to the high cost of charity. More power will come, yes, greatly 
added power, to all social work, especially if as I am sure must happen, we do not 
submerge our human impulses in a mass of machinery, but retain the spirit of our 
high calling while we seek greater human service, which a simplified, more powerful 
machine can produce. 


THE NATIONAL AGENCY IN THE UNDEVELOPED COMMUNITY 
Joseph C. Logan, Assistant Manager, Southern Division, American Red Cross, Atlanta 


The circumstances under which I am occupying this place on the program have 
made it impossible for me to make a study of the methods of national organizations in 
respect to undeveloped communities. I was asked to take this place only a few days 
ago, and therefore time did not permit the actual gathering and analyzing of any such 
information. I can only speak on the subject from my own experience as a member 
of the staff of the Southern Division of the American Red Cross, in an effort to get 
over to you, if I can, what I believe to be the thing worth while, in order that those of 
you who are connected with national organizations may have your faith confirmed in 
your responsibilities and your opportunities, and that those of you who represent 
the local community may get a little clearer idea and a deeper appreciation of what 
you and your community may derive, by intelligent co-operation, from the national 
organization. Therefore, do not consider that I am making any special plea for the 
Red Cross, because I do not believe that would be proper on this occasion. My 
colleagues in the Red Cross might say that I was making a special plea for the home 
service department. Rather, consider that this is a recital of my experience and that 
the deductions which I draw from it belong as much to the activities in which other 
national organizations are engaged. 

I believe fundamentally that the national organizations must recognize a sequence 
in the development of the undeveloped community as truly as the organizations in the 
great cities, the developed communities, recognize a sequence in family treatment. 
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We have learned enough about each other’s work to know when to lay a case down 
and ask another agency to take it up. This is the first fundamental principle that I 
would recommend. In the second place, we must get back to the motives that influ- 
ence individual action and plant in the community the wish, the desire for something 
better, make it wish harder and harder to get what it wants, and then stand by to 
tell the community how to get it. 

The undeveloped community does not realize that it has any problem. The 
Scientific Spirit in Social Work, as Professor Todd has entitled his book, does not 
mean a single thing to the people of an undeveloped community. Of course they 
know the universities teach “‘science,”’ but the “scientific spirit in social work” they 
never considered. They have not ever heard that old quotation about 

Organized charity, scrimped and iced 
In the name of a cautious statistical Christ 


I have in mind a community in Florida of about ten thousand where there is a 
university. Not long ago a group of men from there attended a Rotary Club con- 
vention, and heard that the state of Florida had had a million tourists this winter. 
Those fellows had not seen any of them in their town, and when they compared notes, 
they found that they were away behind other communities of the state in progressive- 
ness. They went home and organized a chamber of commerce and prepared a consti- 
tution and by-laws. About that time a representative of a national organization 
came in to consult them with respect to what they were going to do with the money 
left in the Red Cross chapter. She found no one there informed as to what the com- 
munity had or needed, and she suggested to several of the men that they might make a 
study of their problem, and that it would be possible for them to secure expert guid- 
ance. They looked over an outline for a study which she had prepared in advance 
and found that the subjects included were the same as those provided for in the by-laws 
of their proposed chamber of commerce. So they decided to make a community 
study and to make it the beginning of a permanent plan. The first thing I want to 
call attention to is that the national organization can help a community to find itself. 
In that town the representative of the national organization said that one man told 
her, a prominent business man, that he has always led a moral life, attended strictly 
to his own business, and taken care of his family, but that he had never thought he had 
any duty toward his community. “You have opened my eyes,” he told her, “and 
that is true of other men here.”’ The national agency can help the community to find 
itself. In socio-religious terms the national agency can stir the community conscious- 
ness. 

Another community I had a short sketch about in the Survey of April 5. I told 
about the young girl born and brought up there, referred to by one of the old mammies 
as “‘the Darling Attribute of the South,” who enlisted asa volunteer. The community 
is a small town in a county of about thirty thousand. It is an anomalous community. 
Many people come from there to Atlanta to the grand opera, and many come for 
residence in the federal prison for selling illicit whiskey. Politics are turbulent. The 
outcomes of elections are always doubtful, and once the county actually went Pro- 
gressive. Before the war they had a benefit association that looked after the needy, 
with committees who did not have any funds, nor any facts about those they gave to. 
They had a civic association. All it did was to plant flowers in the public park, but 
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they did not water the flowers, so they died. Soon after the war began I personally 
telephoned the chairman of the Red Cross chapter inquiring if we could send down a 
trained worker to handle the home service work, and gave several reasons for this, 
one among others being that we were willing to do so because we needed a training 
ground to train other workers. He said “Yes, if we wanted to, but he didn’t see 
any need of it.” We sent down an institute-trained girl. She looked around for two 
or three days. The chairman got worried about this perfectly nice girl being there 
with nothing to do, and he paid twenty-five cents to a boy to find some soldiers’ wives 
who had not received their allotments, in order to give her something to do. Ina 
month the worker came across this “‘ Darling Attribute of the South,” and persuaded 
her to go to the institute and then to come back and take charge. In a month they 
had seventy-nine cases under their care. In one neighborhood they ran into typhoid 
fever, and brought pressure to bear on the health committee to eliminate the source 
of that disease. A new spirit seemed to come over that place. We cannot trace 
all of the things that have been happening there to one source, but they have all grown 
up together. The mill in the neighborhood where typhoid fever had been discovered 
has built a lodging house for its girl employees, who were crowded before in private 
homes. This secretary who went back there to work said, “‘Of course I am not 
responsible for that, but I like to feel that some of my influence had something to 
do with it.” I think, perhaps, in just that way, that one personality, with training, 
and in connection with an outside national organization, has had something to do 
with all the other things that have been happening in that community. The civic 
league has become a woman’s club affiliated with the state organization, and at its last 
meeting voted to extend its work to the country school districts for the country women. 
The Y.W.C.A. went in during the war and one secretary is still being kept on by the 
community. Recreation work has been undertaken by volunteers in the country 
districts, and this central group interested in the community has recently made 
application to Community Service for a three months’ demonstration of organized 
recreation work, in the hope that after the completion of that demonstration they will be 
able to continue that service with a paid director on full time. The secretary raised 
money on the side for the employment of a public health nurse, and she secured the 
nurse for a year’s demonstration, but before the year was out she and the nurse were 
able to lobby through a state health law under which the county appropriated $5,000 
for the employment on full time of a public health officer, and the nurse was taken 
over on the public payroll. The community has introduced classes for illiterates. 
It has the second highest percentage of illiteracy of any county in the state, and 
classes are conducted through co-operation with the state by a paid director. They 
had a private library there. Since last September it has been free to school children, 
and a movement is on foot to make it a real public library under a trained librarian. 
The dentists are giving an afternoon to a free clinic for school children who need treat- 
ment and cannot afford to pay for it. There was a private hospital in the town. 
During the war another hospital has been built by a group of physicians, and a free 
clinic will be operated in connection with it. The community has employed this 
girl by the day as an attendance officer under the state school compulsory attendance 
law. The opposition to this kind of effort was centered in one old man who threat- 
ened to shoot anybody who meddled in his private affairs. This girl went to his 
neighborhood and asked some of the neighbors where she could find this man. They 
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refused to tell her, for her own safety. She continued her search and met him at his 
own door, and after talking the matter over, he burst out laughing, and said, “ Wal, 
I’ve said the President of the United States caint make me send my chilluns to school. 
The United States Army nor the mayor, nor the sheriff caint make me do it, but 
you aint nothin’ but a little old gal and caint make me do nothin’, so I don’t care if 
Ido.” Those things are not significant in themselves, perhaps, but they represent a 
new spirit, a new expression of community consciousness, as distinguished from the 
old private, competitive enterprise. 

I think the second respect with which the national organization can help the undevel- 
oped community practically and permanently is by demonstrating the value of trained 
service and in helping the community to train or to secure trained service. 

I want to illustrate my next point by correspondence. The letters I hold in my 
hand give the picture of this community and were written by the secretary who has 
been working there. They passed between this secretary, a young Virginia woman 
who since the war has undertaken her first paid work, and an official of the Southern 
Division of the Red Cross, a woman of wide experience and of great sympathy. This 
secretary was sent to this community under a misapprehension, as will appear from 
the first paragraph of the first letter. The community itself is an aristocratic and 
well-to-do farming section in Tennessee. The variety of contacts and methods are 
typical to my mind of the conditions under which an undeveloped community grows, 
of the different things people have to do, and the different kinds of people they have to 
try to interest and work with. In her first letter she said: 

Since my arrival here I have been extremely busy, and yet haven’t accomplished one tenth the 
things I had hoped to. The day after I got here I had a long conference with the chairman of the chapter, 
in which he told me that no one in the county knew anything about home service, that he did not, and 
none of the executive committee, and that they were terribly disappointed over not getting a nurse. (It 
was really awfully funny, the vice-chairman, a very charming woman met me at the station, and when she 
inquired if I was Miss Hawkins, the Red Cross Nurse, and I replied no, that I was the Home Service 
Secretary, her disappointment was very evident.) He said I would have to explain what I was here to do 
at the executive committee meeting that night, and he intimated I wouldn’t really be needed for any 


great length of time. 

In a letter about a month later, she writes that she had still been unable to secure 
an active committee, and that while she kept very busy and saw manifold needs for 
the continuance of the work, she found it almost impossible to enlist any active interest. 
Other letters from time to time tell of definite accomplishments for soldiers and their 
families, who more and more came to rely upon her, but, in the midst of such success, 
of notice from the chapter chairman that the work would be discontinued February r. 

Then a little later she advises that the chairman had asked her if she would be 
willing to work for a smaller salary in which event they might be able to carry on the 
work. She says: 


Personally I had rather do anything than give up the work, for I believe there is need, besides I 
hate to start anything and not finish it. At the same time should I accept a salary of $100 per month 
instead of $125, I would be giving County $25 per month for the Red Cross, for I know I can 


earn a salary of $125. However, I think, luxury loving soul that I am, that it would be possible to live on 
$100—I know I could not on less—but I am so afraid that I have not courage enough to realize that I 
would be giving something and down in my heart I would think that I was falling back in my earning 
capacity. 

When I contemplate that this girl is still on that job at a salary of $125 per 
month, I think of moral equivalents for war in terms of the time when the service 
of such women, as social workers, will command the same esteem and appreciation and 
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glory as that of men who conquer on battle fields. That story illustrates that the 
national organization can assist such workers by reducing the isolution of their position 
and in making up in some measure for the absence of co-workers. It illustrates that 
the national organization has a responsibility which is an essential contribution to 
maintain the morale of these heroic women, nothing less, who go into an undeveloped 
community and struggle and struggle against all sorts of people, with their lack of 
understanding and their seeming immovable indifference. They could never stay 
without the strong support of somebody on the outside somewhere to give them the 
assurance that reinforcements will come in time if needed. 

Again the national organization can help with practical assistance in money 
raising within the community. There is a community in South Carolina where the 
population is 85 per cent colored, where there is not a town in the county with over 
five hundred people in it, that took a paid trained secretary who has been there about 
five months. She has not done anything spectacular. She says she never saw such 
neglect, such distress, such misery, and did not know they existed on this earth. A 
man who was there recently told me he had never seen anything like it. In one 
home he found a father and three little children, a two weeks’ old baby, and the 
mother lying in the corner on the floor. It is by helping such cases, securing medical 
attention and constructive assistance, that the paid worker has endeared herself to 
the people of that community. Before she went there, a man told us that if the 
people of that community knew there was any other place on earth they would not 
stay there. A field representative went down there and showed moving pictures to 
the employees of a big mill, all colored people. He had been accustomed to showing 
these pictures and he knew the place where people laughed and cheered. At first 
there was no response from the audience, and so he thought that he would explain the 
next picture. He did, and never was such enthusiasm! The trouble was that there 
was such a large percentage of them who could not read, and so could not enjoy the 
pictures. That community never thought it had a problem. They kept the paid 
worker on the job until they had only about $300 left. The national agency was 
informed of this fact, and a field representative went down to talk matters over with 
the local people. They did not think they could raise any money. At a meeting 
they said the worker was very much beloved and her work was very much appreciated, 
and they wanted hertostay. In spite of their feeling that they could not raise money, 
the day before I left Atlanta to come to New Orleans I heard that in ten days’ time 
they had raised $2,300, not in subscriptions, but in cash, and that not a man, woman, 
or child refused to give. One man in the town who had never bought a bond, had 
never subscribed to any war organization said he was not interested, but on second 
thought asked, “Is the money going to be spent here?” ‘Yes, every cent of it.” 
“Well,” was his answer, “here is $25.” The first fourteen men gave $25, and the 
fifteenth gave $200, and the negroes gave $200—those negroes who couldn’t under- 
stand the movies unless they were explained. 

Another way in which the national organization can help is illustrated by a com- 
munity in the mountains of Tennessee where there were no community activities 
prior to the war except in one little family of a minister. During the war his daughter, 
all untrained for such work, volunteered for Red Cross work. While our worker 
was there, this minister went away to attend a conference to study methods of recon- 
struction. I saw him there, and he told me he had been thinking about sending his 
daughter away to be trained and asked if there was any way such training might be 
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secured for her. She was given training in an institute and now has gone back into 
her own community to take the place of the worker sent in from the outside. The 
day I left Atlanta I met her in the Atlanta office, and she told me she had brought a 
little crippled child to the Scottish Rite Hospital for treatment. She said: 

We have a judge in our county who never has taken any interest in work of this sort. He sees these 
people in the courts and says they are no good, and it is no use to try tohelp them. He is a member of the 
Scottish Rite, and when I wanted to bring this little crippled child here, according to the rules I had to 
secure the signature of amember. So I went to the judge to sign the application to put that little crippled 
child in the institution of his own organization. He certainly did not know one of two things, either that 


the institution existed, or of this child that needed it. But now I won’t have to argue with him any more 
about helping these people. 


There was that daughter of a country minister, a perfectly lovely young woman, going 
from her own community to the outside and taking the outside back into her own com- 
munity, then taking her own community in the form of the little crippled child two 
hundred miles away to a great city to have him given his opportunity in life. My 
friends, it is blessed and wonderful. It is the modern miracle of science in league 
with brotherhood. 


SUNDAY MEETINGS 


THE SPIRIT OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
Rev. Francis J. McConnell, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Denver, Colorado 


There is a very great danger which all of us who are connected with institutions 
are perpetually running, and that is the danger of becoming institutionalized our- 
selves and of losing something of the spirit and motive without which any form of 
social work in an attempt to help our fellows will prove futile. When Jesus was here 
upon earth, that was the danger he always held before his disciples, sometimes by 
parable, sometimes by direct advice. We remember that in those days he spoke of 
very good men, one a priest and another a Levite, each prominent in the affairs of his 
ecclesiastical institution, who had become so institutionalized that when each found 
a man stricken by the roadside, each held his particular institution of more consequence 
than the needs of the particular man. Jesus spoke also of a Samaritan, who did not 
belong to any organization, but who proved himself more of a human being than 
those who were so closely tied up to their institution. 

Today, I wish to speak not as a churchman primarily, but as a Christian, and to 
say that practically all the problems that confront us in relief work look different when 
we approach them as human problems and forget our institutions as such. Look 
upon the industrial conditions today. We are almost afraid to take up our morning 
paper lest we see that industrial war has broken out in some new place, to add to the 
already dangerous situation in which we live. We hear this problem discussed from 
different points of view, but the simple elements, the human elements, are not put 
before us often enough. We shall not settle the differences of capital and labor in this 
country so long as we think of capital as an organized system and of labor as an 
organized system, and so long as we turn away from the fundamental human elements 
in the proposition. If the New Testament means anything, it is that a man has always 
to be treated as a man—not as a thing, not as an animal, not as a part of a machine, 
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but asa man. Jesus was lenient with the mistakes people made in their thought of 
God, charitable with persons who misunderstood himself, but there was one heresy 
that he allowed himself to treat mercilessly, and that was the failure to meet a man 
as a man. He was approaching his problems not from the standpoint of systems 
but of the human elements in the situation. He said: ‘‘Woe unto you, Scribes and 
Pharisees, for ye bind heavy burdens and lay them on men’s shoulders, but ye your- 
selves will not touch the burdens with one of your fingers.” 

I happened to be chairman of a committee of the Inter-Church Movement for 
the investigation of the steel trust. We have gathered together under expert guid- 
ance as large an amount of testimony as can be found anywhere. This work has been 
done by impartial investigators, men who understand how to ask questions and how 
to interpret the answers, and by men of the Commission who have interviewed scores 
of workers in the mills. We find that we have been dealing with a very human prob- 
lem. In the course of our investigations, one man was asked why he was striking. 
He said the trouble was in the twelve-hour day and the double shift. When asked 
just where the pinch came, he answered: ‘‘From the mere length of time away from 
home. Last Sunday I buried my daughter twelve years of age, and as I stood by 
her grave I thought: ‘I have never had a chance to know this child. I was too tired 
when I got home from work, or she was already in bed, and I am burying my own 
flesh and blood, and yet a stranger to me.’ I have another child, and I am striking 
for a chance to get acquainted with my own child.” You do not hear that sort of 
thing in the reports ordinarily made, but it is occurring constantly and the trouble 
has to be approached from the standpoint of the human elements involved. We 
have to forget our particular points of view and come to the standpoint of the other 
man as a human being. 

In the days when the workers in the Chicago packing plants struck, John Fitz- 
patrick was called to Washington by President Wilson and Secretary Wilson for a 
conference. There were besides himself half a dozen men of each side, with Mr. 
Armour and Mr. Fitzpatrick at the head of the respective forces. Mr. Armour’s 
lawyer read a long and abstract document telling why it was impossible to pay atten- 
tion to the demands of the workers and after the reading had gone about so far, John 
Fitzpatrick said: “‘I have thought well of Mr. Armour, and I have every reason to 
think Mr. Armour thinks well of me personally, and I want to know if Mr. Armour is 
willing to shake hands with me.” Mr. Armour said there was no reason why not, 
and the two shook hands; and then Mr. Armour’s men shook hands with Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s men. “Now,” said Fitzpatrick, “‘why can’t we get together and talk this 
thing out?”’ Mr. Armour excused his lawyer, and all got down to business. Such 
methods won’t settle all problems, but, friends, something of that point of view is the 
point at which we must arrive—the fundamental value of a man, the worth of his 
opinion, the right of a man to have some say in regard to the conditions under which 
he works. It is the Christian ideal, and when we get this standpoint we get far on 
the road to the realization that if the American democracy means anything it means 
essentially human consideration. I am not saying that we should all belong to 
churches, but that we all should have the essential regard for mankind as mankind 
that Jesus taught and the church is supposed to stand for. The seething industrial 
turmoil under which we live must be solved by dealing with essential human values in 
ourselves and in our fellows. 
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The next problem is the international problem. It is a threatening situation 
that exists today. It is over a year since the armistice was signed, and twenty-six 
nations are still waging war. Since the last days of July, 1914, the total of “‘battle 
dead”’ in the great nations of the world has been 7,500,c0o—not dead of influenza, 
or diseases, or from other causes, but killed upon the battle field—the best young men 
of every land. It is estimated that Russia lost 1,700,000; Germany, 1,600,000; 
France, 1,500,000. (In those awful days of 1918 when it looked as though the enemy 
would reach Paris, a Frenchman told me he was the father of eight sons, all dead on 
the field of battle.) England, 792,000; Servia, 2,000,000; Italy, 700,000; and the 
United States about 38,000. I once heard President Wilson say that on the day the 
war closed that the nations of the earth were preparing far deadlier gases and far 
deadlier machines with which to kill one another than ever heard of before. Let the 
same spirit between nations continue for the next twenty-five years and let there be 
another war twenty-five or fifty years from now, and will there be enough of civilization 
and Christianity to pick up? How are we going to deal with the problems of taxation, 
boundaries, trade rights? It is about time for the nations of the earth to recognize 
that the killing of 7,500,000 is a travesty and a blasphemy against civilization and 
against Christianity. Having tried almost everything else, let us try the simple 
teaching in our schools of regard for the rights of manas man. Iam nota pacifist. I 
had a son at the front, and I was anxious to see the Allies prevail; but I say that 
war is materializing, is vulgarizing, is brutalizing, and there is no getting away from 
it. It was a horrible business that we were compelled to go through. We need to 
remember that the best thing we can do now is to try to understand the views of 
nations that differ from us. What has become of the fine feeling we had in 1917? 
Why are we now so suspicious of one another? Why can we not see the greatness of 
our own country and still appreciate the capabilities of the human life of the other 
countries, the fine points of democracy of France and England, and at the same time 
love our own country supremely ? We have to take the human standing on the inter- 
national questions. 

Then, there are the racial: questions, and there are very great difficulties here as 
this Conference knows only too well. Judging by all standards erected for ourselves 
as showing the worth of a man, black peoples, and yellow peoples, and other peoples 
possess as high standards as we do. I have no wish to glorify the warlike virtues or 
assume that they are the great virtues, but from the standpoint of pure devotion to a 
cause, the Senegalese, brought from an equatorial land, gave just as good an account 
of themselves as any white man gave during the war. I have seen them—men used 
to a hot climate—standing the severities of a French winter and fighting, by the 
testimony of the Frenchmen themselves, as bravely as any Frenchman. Forty-eight 
hours before the Germans tried to break through the English front in March, 1918, 
I was with General Bing of the Third Army, upon whose front the attack was to be 
made. He told me at one time that it was a terrible summer to look forward to, 
but the one bright point of the situation was that the roads were in good condition 
making possible quick re-enforcement and supply. And who was keeping these roads 
in good condition? Between fifty and sixty thousand Chinamen, stripped to the 
waist in the March weather. If there was glory in victory, is not the Chinaman 
entitled to some of it? How many Hindoos do you suppose England brought to 
fight against Germany—not for India but for Western democracy? One million 
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one hundred ten thousand. These strange peoples of the earth proved themselves, 
according to our own standards, as good human stuff as was found in the fighting 
forces. We would do well to forget the intricacies of international law, and remem- 
ber that it is possible to state all these things in broad human terms. 

Take the matter of Mexico. For the last eight years, my work has taken me 
often to Mexico City. I was there a year ago in the company of forty-four workers 
from the churches of the United States. We found the oil negotiations had brought 
matters to a very bitter stage. We decided to do our work on the human basis. We 
went to Carranza and told him of our plans to found an American college in Mexico 
City, simply a Christian college in the broadest sense of the word; told him that we 
wanted to know whether we cculd depend upon the government of Mexico to deal 
fairly with such a proposition. Carranza told us that in any projects of that kind the 
Mexican government was entirely willing to co-operate. There lies the simple solu- 
tion of the whole Mexican problem. We then went to Berlanga and made the 
same speech, and he said: ‘“‘When I find in Mexico City forty-four people from the 
United States who are busy not with oil wells and copper mines but with plans for 
the downtrodden of my own country, my respect for that element in the United 
States rises into a genuine affection.”” Then we took lunch with another Mexican 
leader, and he said, ‘‘Come to the prayer room.”” There we found in an old-fashioned 
house his servants gathered for the daily prayers. There was a household that daily 
prayed for the salvation of Mexico. And the host said, ““I want Mexicans to have 
the chances that human beings should have, to work out their own destiny in Mexico’s 
own way with the advice that good friends can give.” 

I am not here today to preach a sermon, but I cannot get away, as a student of the 
New Testament, from the idea that no matter what economic law may call for, what 
national pride may call for, what great schemes of the statesmen may call for, this 
thing is certain: if we are to bring in the kingdom of man upon this earth, we shall 
consider all these industrial matters and all these racial questions from the standpoint 
of essential human values. We shall remember that capitalists, and laborers, black, 
white, and yellow men, are all brothers in the kingdom of God. That is the essential 
thing in modern civilization, and I entreat you to keep that ideal as the basis of your 
activities in social work. 


THE SPIRIT OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
Jane Addams, Hull-House, Chicago 


It is quite impossible for anyone who has been abroad recently not to tell of that 
experience. I was in Europe trying to find out as accurately as possible the condition 
of the children throughout several countries. It seems to me that there is for us from 
over there a direct message in regard to the spirit of social service. I should like to 
speak this afternoon as to my colleagues in the same profession and to state frankly that 
I thought many times, that unless as social workers we comprehend this situation and 
take hold of it and cease not until it is rectified, we are not worth our salt. After all, 
what is the spirit of social work? It was founded upon genuine, human pity, upon 
the desire to relieve suffering, to give food to the hungry and shelter to the homeless; 
unless we can get back to that, underlying as it does, all the subdivisions and subtleties 
into which we have developed our activities, and take hold of this great world-situation, 
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we will fail in an essential obligation, in a sense we will be traitors to our original 
purpose. Whether we see groups of long-neglected little children returning to the 
devastated regions of northern France; whether we are told of the starved children 
of Armenia going to the graveyards to find bones from which they may extract the 
marrow for food; whether you see, as I did, crowds of malnourished children waiting 
to be transported to Switzerland to be rescued from actual starvation—how can we 
fail to regard the situation as a challenge so imperious and so overwhelming that 
everything else must be put aside? Surely, we have not forgotten that social work 
must be based upon sheer survival. After all, how did human ethics start? We 
are told that the basis of family life came from the insistence of the woman that her 
child must be fed. For that reason she refused constantly to follow the tribe from one 
place to another. Sometimes when the tribe had decided to move on she said, “I 
will not move from this spot until the crop is ripened, so that my children may have 
food.” Such we are told, was the humble beginning of family ethics: the man went 
abroad to fish and to hunt, but he kept coming back to the cave or the hut which she 
had selected, near the field. Insisting that the life of her child was of more importance 
than the wanderings of the tribe, she gradually changed the habits of the tribe from 
nomadic to a more settled type. 

It is said that commercial relations were established when one starving tribe 
was forced to seek food from another which it was not strong enough to fight. In 
substituting the process of barter for that of plunder a long step was taken forward, 
although the progress was based upon starvation. But if the institution of the 
family arose from the feeding of children, if the beginning of our commercial order 
came from the effort to keep the tribe alive, it might also be true that new international 
relationships might be founded upon the determination to keep the childhood of the 
race from destruction, to feed the peoples of the world. And shall we not say in 
this dark moment of distress and reaction that in an unusual sense, the hour of the 
social worker has come, if we but have the insight and the courage to measure up to its 
opportunities? How can we insist that the children of the United States must be 
adequately fed—and we are trying to do it through many new organizations as well 
as through the old ones—unless at the same time we concern ourselves with the 
children across the sea ? 

By entering the world-war, the United States gave up her former isolation and 
assumed responsible relationships with the governments of Europe. The very people 
for whom the war for democracy was fought, the people of whom we are demanding 
that they change from monarchial to republican forms of government; those very 
people are starving, and have no energy, no mental vigor with which to consider and 
adjust the delicate political and industrial questions that confront them. 

Mr. Hoover has made a recent estimate that $150,000,000, worth of food is needed 
in Europe before the harvest of 1920 will be available. Congress has appropriated 
one-third of the amount—the money to be spent for wheat in the United States— 
but now it holds back, not because the country does not possess the food, but because 
of lack of imagination and because we are not widely humanitarian enough to bring 
the situation before all the people of the United States in such wise that Congress, 
yielding to an irresistible pressure, shall send the food speedily. In every country 
during and after the war the greatest amount of suffering was felt in the late winter 
and early spring, after the potato crop had been consumed as well as the grain harvest 
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of the previous year, and before anything new could come from the ground. For 
months all that the people in certain districts of Saxony, for instance, had to eat, was 
a certain coarse kind of turnip. Inevitably many old people died as well as little 
children. People cannot live upon such food for long stretches of time, unless they 
are strong and healthy. 

What, therefore, does this challenge from Europe mean? That the primitive 
human relations are the basis of social work, the sanction for all we do. If we cut 
away from those and say that it is not our business to feed the hungry in Armenia, 
that, of course, we are sorry for Servia, but that we in America can do nothing for its 
typhus, we may quite easily so injure and cripple the spirit of social service that all 
our efforts for many years may fail to make good the lost opportunity. The statis- 
ticians tell us that the United States has a surplus of wheat and pork. A little later on, 
the farmers may ask for larger opportunities to ship it out of the country. Let us 
not wait for the financial pinch, for the commercial motive, but let us act upon the 
humanitarian aspect of the situation. 

Every social worker, brought close day by day to the anxiety of the immigrants 
in his own community, may well say not only that it is our solemn obligation to 
respond to this world-need, and that unless we do so respond we are in a very real 
sense unworthy of the professions we make, but also that such action on the part of 
America would become a great reconciling act, a gigantic expression of good will to 
our immigrant populations and to their kinsfolk across the sea. The need is world- 
wide, including nations who are not in the least responsible for the war, as well as the 
allied countries and the Central Powers. In all of them starving children must be 
fed and that quickly. Upon the adults in each generation rests the responsibility 
of the survival of the next generation. Shall social workers who have assumed addi- 


tional responsibility be worthy of their calling until this humanitarian purpose be 
fulfilled ? i 


THE SPIRIT OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
Hon. Ben B. Lindsay, Judge of the Juvenile Court, Denver 


This afternoon I want to emphasize the spirit of social work with children, rather 
than to make a mere statement about laws on statute books that some people seem 
to think is all that is necessary to establish work for children from the standpoint of 
the courts. And that spirit is much the same as has been so magnificently portrayed 
by the two previous speakers. The purpose of that spirit is to give the state an 
opportunity to help people rather than to hurt them, especially while they are children. 
In other words, the state should be a teacher in helping to overcome some of the 
mistakes we have made—all of us—-in the home, in the school, and even in the church. 
To explain what I mean, let us take a group of petty offenders, and inquire from them 
their motives for righteous conduct and we will find in their answers, I think, the cause 
of much of the trouble in this world. I say to the first of the little group, “Will you 
always do right?” “Yes.” “Why?” ‘Because the cop would get me.” I tell 
him there is a better reason than that, and pass on to the second one. His reply is 
the same, for when I ask why he says ‘“‘ Because I would get put in jail.” “Yes,” I 
say, “‘but there is a better reason than that.’’ To the third I put the same question, 
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and he answers “Because I would get another lickin’ and I’ve already had two.” 
Again I say “There’s a better reason than that,” and I notice a little boy way down 
at the end of the line. He speaks up, “I know, you would go to hell.’ That, to 
my mind, is one of the main causes of the offense. If we are to have the right spirit 
in this work we must know how to fight evil more and men less, and we cannot do that 
unless we know the cause of evil. Although I have had the honor to be judge of the 
Juvenile Court (so-called, I sometimes think it is the parents’ court) for twenty years, 
I feel it is very little we have accomplished unless we have learned something of the 
causes of bad things. Then only may we find out the remedies. But in the past we 
have considered the remedies first. And what were these remedies? They were 
remedies handed down to us from the time when the world was in a long night of 
darkness, when it was ruled by the forces of violence. I know that we are still in the 
days of our imperfections, in the days of the forces of violence, but these remedies 
will no more save this old world, this little plot of dirt upon which we are temporarily 
resident, scurrying through space, than it is going to save the sons of men while they 
are children. Threats, curses, violence, are all the shortcuts of the ignorant, and 
are dangerous for the future of the world. I learned some lessons from the boys on the 
battle fields of France. I have always learned from children. I think it was promised 
long ago that a little child should lead us. But he cannot lead us very far when we give 
him so little chance, as Miss Addams has told us. It is up to us to give the child 
a chance; to learn how to direct him, and if we do not we shall have a severer reproach 
than that which came to a minister friend of mine, who was holding revival services in 
Denver. He came down to the center of the city and got lost. He wanted to find 
the post-office, but got into a big business block instead. He saw a newsboy on the 
street and said, ‘Son, I’ve lost my way. I cannot find the post-office. Will you 
show me the way?” And the little fellow courteously conducted him to the right 
place and turned to go, when the good man, thinking to return the compliment, said to 
the boy, “‘Tonight, my little man, I’m going to preach in the tabernacle on ‘The 
Way to Heaven.’ Won't you come over and hear my sermon?” The little fellow 
turned on his heel and replied, ‘“‘ Mister, de guy that can’t find his way to the post- 
office will have a hell of a time showing me the way to heaven.” This world must 
respond by doing its duty to the childhood of the world, and surely if there is no other 
call that should pierce the hardest heart it ought to be the cry of the childhood of the 
world. We must know how to point the way to heaven here and hereafter, or the 
childhood of the world will rise up to curse us with a reproach far more justified than 
that which was visited upon my minister friend. I had the honor to be on leave of 
absence from my court for a year in the great world-war. I am glad I had that 
privilege because all of my experience there has confirmed the lessons I learned from 
the children in the courts: That there are two restraints in the world. One is the 
artificial restraint. I have already stated what it is—violence. It will not work 
any more completely or permanently with nations than it has with children. You 
cannot do much with a child that hates you, and he will hate you if you use the forces 
of violence in trying to develop him. That is not consistent with the higher and 
finer forces that have to do with the other kind of restraint. That is the restraint that 
is self-imposed, that comes from within the human heart and not through the ways of 
violence—the restraint that those boys had not learned in their homes, in their schools, 
in their churches. Oh, for the time in this world when men and boys and women and 
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girls will answer that question better, “I will do right because it is right and not 
because I will get in jail if I don’t, and not because I will go to the hot place.” Then 
we will begin to get at a permanent remedy for the injustices of this world whether in 
politics, in business, among grafters or profiteers. You cannot trust the men or the 
women who do right in order to keep themselves out of jail. When people acquire 
education, become intelligent, they become dangerous if with the gaining of knowledge 
they can escape the results of their evil doing. I stood on the site of Old Bailey, the 
famous criminal court in London, with Lord Lytton. He told me how an ancestor had 
handed down to him when a boy the story of his experience in the Old Bailey Court 
when a young girl of eighteen years of age, recently a mother, was brought into 
court for stealing a bolt of cotton cloth, and how the judge, finding what she had done, 
was so limited in his administration of the law of the land in such cases that he was 
obliged to say that she be sent to prison and before the rising of the next day’s sun 
she be hanged, and how the High Sheriff of London forcibly tore the baby from its 
mother’s frantic clasp, over her protest and pleading that she be allowed to live for the 
sake of her child. That was not a thousand years ago. It was in 1834. I visited 
on the banks of the Thames in London, with a group of lawyers, discussing the part 
of my profession in our past stupidities. One of them pointed out a castle across the 
river, and said that within two hundred years, when boys and girls stole things, they 
were dropped on the cold gray stones beneath its walls and their brains dashed out. 
That was the remedy of the state for the protection of property. I am not saying 
property should not be protected, but I am saying that under that kind of remedy 
crime increased in those days, and thereby criminals became greater marauders, and 
people were less protected in their possessions. In just that way the violence of the 
state, the remedy adopted by the state to make people good, has been the remedy in 
effect among the nations. But the nations which have set the forces of violence in 
motion have to be overcome by violence for the time being. We have poisons in this 
old world, and just now we have to apply the antidotes, but because these things are 
true is no reason why we should not strive to settle the affairs of this world, with its 
mistakes, its troubles, by forces other than violence. These other forces are education, 
kindness, understanding, patience, and above all, sympathy—the sympathy that 
the Master used when he went to the house of the sinner and brought him back to 
righteousness, the forces that sought more the return of the sheep that was lost than 
of the ninety and nine that went not astray. Shall we laugh and sneer at that? 
There are those who believe that we may find in this spirit a finer way to peace, 
progress, and happiness upon this war-torn world. Because the delicate instruments 
of the surgeon are dangerous in the hands of the butcher is no reason why we should 
discard them in the fight for the physical welfare of man; because the higher and 
finer forces may be dangerous in the hands of the unskilled is no reason why we should 
discard them in our fight for social welfare; because everybody cannot play upon the 
violin or the harp is no reason why we should laugh and sneer at the genius with his 
Stradivarius; because some people do not know how to use the finer forces, should they 
be discarded altogether? I have come to this question repeatedly over the period of 
twenty years in my dealings with the sons and daughters of men: Are there any good 
people, or any bad people, in the world? Rather, should we not ask: Are there not 
good things and bad things in the world that are reflected through people? Our 
great problem is to learn how to fight the bad things more, and the people less. This 
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does not mean the lack of use of proper restraint, but it does mean that prisons are 
being turned into schools and that into the homes we are sending the visiting nurse 
because we know that crime is sometimes due to physical causes and the child needs 
the doctor more than he needs the jailer. Let us try to bring about understanding 
between the nations so that wars shall be no more. And that to my mind is the spirit 
of the children’s court as it has come to us in this country of ours. Love without 
justice may be sentiment and weakness, but there is no justice without love, and how 
we shall put love in the law is what social workers are considering. When it comes to 
the court in dealing with the child, we are trying to get together for each other and for 
the right thing. 

There are two things I want to see done, one is to change much of our legal pro- 
cedure from a criminal one to one under the chancery jurisdiction of the courts, because 
in the criminal courts we deal with things people do, while in the courts of chancery 
we might find it easier to learn why they do the things they do. The case of that 
London girl was duplicated in my own city nearly a hundred years afterward. A 
girl from a department store took twenty dollars. She was sent to jail for sixty 
days. It was a different method by which death came to her—she committed suicide. 
Then we investigated and found that her parents with seven children came to Colorado 
from the east side tenements of New York on account of tuberculosis. Her father 
had been killed in an industrial accident, but there was then no compensation law 
for the mother in our state, so the girl, being the oldest, had to go to work. The 
difference between her and some other girl in a protected home was what we all are 
more or less responsible for. Now what would have been the procedure if in our 
desire to do justice we took into consideration the cause of the bad thing that was 
reflected in the body of that girl? She would be brought into a court of chancery, 
not by warrant of arrest but by petition, with the idea of helping, not hurting her, 
The proceedings would be in private, not where the world could stare at her. She 
would be helped to pay back the twenty dollars, and then would go back to society 
made better. The idea would be to save the girl, not the twenty dollars merely, not the 
bolt of cloth merely. Girls are not protected as they ought to be. When I sat in 
London with the judges I was told that there were ninety thousand girls walking the 
streets of London, victims of the evil conditions attending war, most of them destroyed 
as to their possibilities of motherhood. These girls were extraordinary liars, the 
judges said. It seems never to have occurred to them that the state was responsible 
for the lie because it made the cause of the lie. 

And so we are trying to get the system changed from the criminal court to chancery 
proceedings, where the state may appoint specialists to sit as ‘“‘human artists,” to try 
to bring out the good and overcome the evil, whether it be moral or physical. Our 
institutions must be hospitals for souls as well as for bodies. We should have an 
exchange of social workers among the nations, as we already have of college pro- 
fessors, so better to understand each other and know better the great truths about 
all of us—that people are just people, neither good nor bad, and knowing this, that we 
are in the future going to fight the bad things in this world more, and the people less. 
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THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO SOCIAL WORK 
Rabbi David Fichman, Monroe, La. 


At the outset it may be well to make my use of the word church clear. Inasmuch 
as the three speakers of the evening represent three large divisions of organized religion, 
I take it that the present speaker is expected to speak on what he deems to be the 
ideal relation between the synagogue and social work, for modesty if there were no 
serious considerations would prevent me from even suggesting an opinion as to the 
function of the Christian church. Further, I deem it advisable to emphasize the 
fact that what I am about to say can in no way be taken as representing an official 
pronouncement of my own denomination. I cannot speak for Judaism. I cannot 
even speak for my own congregation. Whatever is said by the present speaker repre- 
sents his own individual opinion on the subject. The word church, then, is used as 
synonymous with the word synagogue and what I say is my own opinion. 

One of the charges laid against present-day social work is that it has severed 
itself from religion. Proofs are not wanting that in many instances social workers 
are unfriendly toward the institutions of organized religion. On the other hand, the 
church has at times shown itself suspicious of the social worker and has questioned his 
motives and methods. The church looks with something closely akin to dread upon 
what it deems to be the secularization of a field of human endeavor which it can justly 
claim to have been the first to inaugurate and sponsor. The church often accuses the 
social worker of being irreligious. (May I here say that in my estimation one of the 
most religious and spiritual messages I have ever listened to came last Wednesday 
evening from the president of this Conference in his uplifting and masterly address on 
the “‘Faith of a Social Worker.”’) And so there is a grave danger that two vital and 
all important fields of human endeavor may become hopelessly alienated. 

Let us look for a moment at the grievance which the church seems to have against 
the secularization of social work. I for one cannot but rejoice that social work has to 
a great extent separated itself from the church and has as it were set up housekeeping 
for itself. Time was when the church exercised intimate control over all of the depart- 
ments and professions of human life. At one time the priest of religion was at the 
same time the physician, the lawyer, the teacher, and the almsgiver. One need not 
underestimate the service rendered by the church when she was the only institution 
that seemed able to conserve the spiritual and intellectual values of life. But gradu- 
ally education, medicine, the administration of justice, these and mary others, declared 
their independence of church domination and developed their own methods, technique, 
and philosophy. For example, many of us think it exceedingly well that education has 
become the business of the state working through its trained experts, the public 
school teachers. This is well for various reasons among which stands out the con- 
sideration of effective work. And now, charity, philanthropy, or as we today prefer 
to call it, social work, has also asserted its independence and demands recognition 
not as a department of the church but as a co-ordinate institution serving the needs of 
man. The problems of social work, owing to the ever increasing intricacies and 
complexities of modern social and economic life, have become ever more difficult of 
statement, approach, and solution. And they require much more than merely the 
good intention, religious fervor, and church loyalty of him who would help solve them. 
I know that several years ago before this very conference Professor Flexner tried 
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to maintain the thesis that social work was not a profession. The question as to 
whether Professor Flexner maintained his thesis could be answered only in relation 
to the other question as to whether the listener was a professional social worker or 
merely an innocent bystander. But irrespective of the fine distinction that may be 
drawn between the necessary qualifications for a true profession we today are all 
willing to admit that our social work must be done by experts in that field, by men or 
women who are by temperament, personality, education, and experience qualified to 
do that particular work. 

But it is far from the purpose of the present speaker to say that social work can 
be totally cut off from the influence of the church and still function efficiently. To 
show that even the professional worker is beginning to recognize this truth let me 
quote from Dr. Boris Bogen in his book on Jewish Philanthropy. 

The Federation [and it must be remembered that to Dr. Bogen the Federation stands as the symbol 

for all united and co-ordinated social effort] is in dire need of inspiration, Jewish—sentimental—if you 
please. The rabbi comes closer to being a social worker and the social worker begins to realize that the 
rabbi’s co-operation is the only thing that will save his cause. . . . . It depends upon the synagog to instill 
the spirit of and enthusiasm for modern public service. 
Dr. Bogen then goes on to enumerate the many ways in which the synagogue can 
co-operate with the federation. It can insist upon the generous contributions from 
synagogue members. It can train volunteer workers. It can through the rabbi, 
if he have adequate training in the work, or if he lacks this, through a professional 
worker, do some specific piece of work not already taken care of by the existing organ- 
ized social agencies. May I here cite the example of a synagogue with the workings 
of which I am familiar through personal contact? I refer to the social work being 
done by the Free Synagogue of New York City. That institution has undertaken 
three specific pieces of work. And it is well to note that the social service department 
of the synagogue is under the supervision of one of the best-trained social experts in 
the country. The three pieces of work to which it devotes itself are: social service 
at the hospitals where there are large numbers of Jewish patients; mental hygiene; 
and, in connection with the United Hebrew Charities of New York, the aftercare of 
the tuberculous. The synagogue does not go at its work merely inspired by the 
desire to do something or give its members something to do. But it has its definitely 
constituted department of social service. So it is still possible for the church to do a 
definite, clearly limited, piece of social work, but it must be certain that it is not 
duplicating work already being done and that it is employing at least as efficient 
and scientific methods as are the non-church social agencies. More than this it 
should be the aim of the church to turn over as soon as the proper agency can be 
established the work in which it may be engaged. 

But to return to Dr. Bogen for a moment. It seems to me that he does not 
make enough of the most important consideration in his discussion of the relation 
between the church and social work, and that is the value, yes, the necessity, of the 
inspiration and enthusiasm which the church alone can stimulate. As a minister, I 
feel that the physician, lawyer, mechanic, or whatever else may be his calling in life, 
can do much better work if he has behind him and his work the inspiration and the 
vision which religion alone can give. How much more true is this of the social worker. 
His work is to a peculiar degree a work with human souls. Besides social technique 
and knowledge which we take for granted the social worker must be filled with love 
and sympathy for the people with whom he comes so closely into contact. If he goes 
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to his work merely in the spirit of one seeking a livelihood from that field of human 
endeavor rather than from some other field, if he is interested in the abolition of 
poverty, or crime, or vice, merely as a scientific problem without any thought for 
personal needs, hopes, sorrows of the poor, the suffering and the sinning, I do not 
believe that he will in the long run make the most effective sort of worker. I am 
reminded of something I once heard Dr. Cabot say at a Lincoln Day celebration in 
Union Theological Seminary. I am not quoting him verbatim but his words were 
somewhat to this effect: “‘When a person comes to me and says he wants to do social 
work my first question is likely to be, ‘Are you a religious sort of person?’ Give 
me a red hot religious soul and I’ll make a social worker out of that person.” The 
church and the church alone can have that breadth of vision, that passion for righteous- 
ness, that feeling for the kinship of mankind, that recognition of human brotherhood, 
which must be the basis of all social endeavor. Without such inspiration and such a 
vision and such sympathy social work tends to become cold and ineffective. It is 
doomed to die of dry rot. 

Up to this point I have attempted to show how the church and social work can 
relate themselves one to the other in doing some things together but for the most part 
through the inspiration for service that the church can give to the social worker and 
his program. But I believe there is an essential difference or rather there ought to 
be, between the aim and the scope of the church and that of the social worker. And 
this difference exists not only as to the question of the ethnologies on the one hand and 
a practical working program on the other. In their application to the social prob- 
lems of the day I firmly believe that the ultimate aim of the church and that of the 
social worker is widely different. Or perhaps I should say their respective aims are 
not so much different in kind as they are in degree. Perhaps I can best indicate this 
difference by calling attention to a very keen observation that Dr. Harry Lewis makes 
in his little book on Liberal Judaism and Social Service on the difference between the 
preaching of the prophet Amos and that of the postexilic prophets. He points out 
that Amos, preaching at a time when the Israelitish nation was under its own rulers, 
preaches insistently the one ideal of justice. The people, being in a position to shape 
the objective conditions controlling the social order, must constantly strive to make 
those objective conditions just. In other words, in the scheme of Amos there is no 
need for the preachment of philanthropy. If your conditions are just, then all is 
well. But the postexilic prophets are bringing their message to a people that has 
lost control of the lawmaking powers. Nothing that the people of Israel can do 
will change the objective conditions which surround them. Hence the newer note 
of charity sounded. The prophet would seem to be saying to the people, “There are 
certain forces, over which you have no control, at work. These forces produce an 
unwholesome state of affairs. We must do what we can to smooth out the difficulties 
and the inequalities as between ourselves under that given condition.” It is, in a 
word, the difference between the radical program and the ameliorative program. 
I believe that I do justice to social work when I say that at best its work can be only 
ameliorative and opportunistic. It must work within a given set of conditions over 
which it has very little control. The function of the church as I see it must be to 
change the conditions themselves. This it can do in two ways: by influencing indi- 
vidual lives through its preachments of righteousness and by taking its stand abso- 
lutely and unswervingly always on the side of righteousness and justice without any 
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sort of equivocation or apology for things as they are. The church must instill in 
the individual a passion for righteousness that shall be the controlling factor in the 
life of the individual. It must have a social vision that shall be satisfied not merely 
with ameliorative measures and palliative remedies but that shall insist on nothing 
short of a perfected society as its aim and ideal. To put it as clearly as possible, the 
church must have a social program much more fundamental and radical (and I need 
hardly say to this intelligent audience that I use the word radical in its original sense 
of thoroughgoing and basic, that is, going down to the roots of things) than can be 
the program of the social worker. The great difficulty in the past and even today has 
been and is that the church by accepting the vast sums of money for its philanthropic 
endeavors from men whose methods of obtaining their wealth were hardly of a nature 
to commend them to the ethical minded has seemed at least to condone these men and 
their methods. I do not think that the church today has such a vision and such a 
program. ‘Too often the church seems to be the apologist for things as they are rather 
than the passionate cry for things as they ought to be. If organized religion would 
become the controlling factor in the life of man that it once was it'must regain not its hold 
on the work of education, medicine, law, and social service, but it must recapture the 
vision and the fearless courage of the prophets of old. “Justice, justice, shalt thou 
pursue” is the word of the prophet. Let this become again the watchword of the 
church. Then can it become the leader in the affairs of men, not by virtue of its 
claim to antiquity nor by appeal to traditions of authority but by virtue of the message 
that it brings to men. 

To sum up briefly then: the relation of the church to social work is first of all to 
inspire to service those who enter the field, secondly to co-operate wherever and 
whenever possible in the actual doing of some of the necessary work but chiefly 
and everlastingly to hold and insist upon so fundamental and radical a social vision 
and program as will eventually eliminate the necessity for the field of social work. 


THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO SOCIAL WORK 


Rev. Michael Kenny, S.J., Professor of Sociology and Jurisprudence, 
Loyola University, New Orleans 


The commandment, “‘Love God and love your neighbor as yourself,”’ is a perfect 
social program. If you so love your neighbor, who is every rational being, you give 
him justice, civil, social, and political. Has the church proclaimed and enforced 
justice, particularly social justice? Is she doing it now? 

The Church was born amid social conditions indescribably worse than any now 
existent. Half the civilized world was in actual slavery; most of the remainder was 
in social slavery. In Roman law a slave was as absolutely at the disposal of his 
master as were his hogs, and the slave’s sexual unions had no more legal sanction than 
theirs. The wife and children of the freeman were little better off. Women had no 
status before the law. The wife could not buy, sell, own, or acquire; and the husband 
could divorce her, and sell, expose, disinherit, and even execute her children, at will. 
Moral purity had passed. There was neither law nor custom to restrain man, and 
little but fear to restrain woman. Labor marked the slave and disgraced the freeman. 
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Into such a mass of social corruption came a few men from Judea with the message: 
Love God and your neighbor, this do, and ye shall live a free and full life, here and 
hereafter; and they came empowered by the God they preached to found a society 
which would actualize their program. 

The founders of the church fraternized with slave and free, with poor and rich, 
and admitted all to the altar of their God, on his own terms: that they would love 
him, and prove their love of God by all works of mercy, spiritual and corporeal, for 
their neighbor, remembering his key-word: ‘‘ Whatever you do for my least brethren, 
this youdounto Me.” They upheld the duty and dignity of labor, and established the 
law of marriage for slave and free, a‘sacramental union indissoluble till death. They 
distributed their sacramental helps equally to all, and set up the single standard of 
morality for man and woman. They proclaimed the equal rights before God of every 
rational being irrespective of race or sex or color or previous condition of servitude; 
whence necessarily follow the same equal rights before man to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

The command to love God, and one’s neighbor as one’s self, and the church system 
that vitalized it in the consciences of men—wherein alone laws can be enforced 
effectively—gradually leavened law and government until the Christian law of Galilee 
replaced the pagan law of Rome, and the Justinian code, the basis of our laws today, 
wrote into the codes of the world the emancipation of woman and of man. The 
Roman Empire fell, but this Christianized Roman code was imposed in purer form 
by the church on Goth and Hun, Celt and Saxon, Teuton and Slav, till modern nations 
were formed and our present civilizations founded. 

Looking out from thirteenth-century heights, what meets the gaze of the social 
researcher? He finds that Roman slavery is gone, that its divorce is gone, that its 
pauperism is gone, that the wife and mother is queen of the home, where her husband 
and many children do her reverence, and that the social vice is either unknown or 
banned by public opinion. He finds peoples free from grinding poverty and graft- 
ing profiteers, and he beholds two sets of noble cross-crowned buildings that largely 
account for it. One is the lofty church, symbolizing the love of God made manifest 
in the faith and artistic skill and manifold arts of the neighboring people who built it, 
and the other, the equally artistic guild-hall, the center of the arts and crafts and trade 
unions whereby the love of the neighbor vitalized the social structures of the time. 
Every trade and industry had its guild which, in the name of God and St. Mary and 
Holy Church, guarded the rights and interests of producer, worker, trader, and con- 
sumer. There was provision for fair wage, fair profit, fair price, and honest work; 
for honest dealings and an open market; for rather less than an eight-hour day with 
half-holidays on the eves of Sundays and festivals; for the moral and religious behavior 
of every guildman, and for his family’s needs, spiritual and temporal, in want, afflic- 
tion, or bereavement. These innumerable guilds were all religious in origin or char- 
acter, which did not prevent, but rather stimulated, active interest in the public 
activities of community and state, whereof they were the most constructive element. 

Human nature showed the same tendencies to greed and graft that it does now 
but the provisions for curbing them were then more effective, because of the religious 
principles, the sense of individual responsibility to God for intent and act, that per- 
meated heart and mind of man and master. There were most specific guild laws, 
which became laws of the land in England and all Latin and Teutonic countries, 
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against monopoly and usury, and every form of profiteering and forestalling or corner- 
ing the market; and there were fixed arbitration councils, which explain the absence of 
strikes among guildsmen. Our legislatures and labor unions could learn many profit- 
able lessons from Toulmin Smith’s Ordinances of the English Gilds, and Brentano’s 
History of Gilds, and our executive officers could find therein more effective methods 
of framing and executing their penalties on profiteers; but unfortunately they would 
not now secure that co-operation of employer and employee, producer and consumer, 
which obtained in the days when the laws of God’s church were the laws of land and 
people, of individual and public; when the Ten Commandments and the Apostles’ 
Creed were articles of the Constitution, and responsibility to God for the Golden 
Rule was engraved on the consciences of men. All this religion effected once; and 
religion shall have to do it again, and in the same way, if our social and public life 
shall be honest, clean, incorruptible. 

Government reflects the social life of the governed, and social activities can never 
be well ordered unless protected by a government responsible and responsive to a 
public-spirited people. The independent guilds generally secured such government 
in practice, and the doctors of the church formulated the principles that compelled it. 
Saint Thomas Aquinas, our greatest philosophic authority then and now, declared 
that law must be in accord with reason and for the common good, that the ruler 
receives his God-given authority from the people, and should he antagonize the com- 
mon good he is not a ruler but a despot. This doctrine obtained while and where 
Catholic philosophy prevailed, until Luther, Henry VIII, and their heirs, invented the 
“divine right of kings”; and I may add that the two classic opponents of this auto- 
cratic heresy, Cardinal Bellarmine who refuted its German proponents, and Suarez who 
maintained against James I of England Aquinas’ doctrine of government by consent of 
the people, were both Jesuits, and that Thomas Jefferson possessed citations from their 
treatises and wrote them into the Declaration of Independence. If our people acquire 
the spirit of the Christian guilds and become as keen to exact their rights and dis- 
charge their social and civic duties, and the church supplies them like lead and impulse, 
then and then only will social work become healthy and effective, and social reform a 
fact. 

The Catholic church is giving such a lead where opportunity presents. Four 
bishops delegated by the American Hierarchy issued last year a program of social 
reconstruction which prompted some to ask, is the Catholic church becoming Social- 
ist? They advocate the retention of war wages, the adoption of a legal minimum 
wage adequate to support a family in decent comfort; reduction of the cost of living 
by abolition of monopolies, the control of trusts, punishment of extortionists and 
profiteers, proportionate taxation of big incomes and excess profits; establishment of 
co-operative stores and industries and a general taxing system that would fall lightly 
on the poor and heavily on the rich. They advocate social insurance for the worker, 
and a system of co-operation and co-partnership by which the toilers may become 
owners, and have a share in the corporate stock of the industries they toil in and a 
voice in their direction. 

These and even more radical proposals are nothing new to the Catholic sociologist. 
Their principles were both preached and practiced in the ages when the church held 
sway in social life; witness the guilds from the twelfth to the sixteenth century. 
But such principles carry you farther back, and the farther you go the more radical 
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they get. From the fourth to the sixth centuries, when Christian life became free, 
saints John Chrysostom, Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, Pope St. Gregory and other 
great fathers of the church, insisted that man had a natural right to possess or bequeathe 
only so much property or goods as he himself produced or was needed for decent 
iving; that what he acquired over and above a decent sufficiency, by the law of God, 
who gave the earth and its products for use and not abuse, belongs to the heirs of 
God, namely to the poor and needy, to benevolent public uses, and to the people at 
large. So strongly did they state such views that one of your vice-presidents, Father 
Ryan, author of the classic social works, The Living Wage and Distributive Justice, was 
constrained to defend them against the charge of Socialism. He has been charged 
with it himself and for the same reason. He is such an old-fashioned Catholic that 
he is thoroughly radical. 

Their traditions were preserved by the Benedictine and Irish monks, who taught 
the barbarous conquerors of Europe how to work, how to think, and how to pray; 
and St. Francis of Assisi and the countless wooers of his ‘‘Lady Poverty” had renewed 
the olden doctrine that big fortunes and starvation must alike be ended, when St. 
Antonino, Archbishop of Florence, 1446-59, the most authoritative churchman of his 
age, wrote four books of social economics which truly radical sociologists would revel 
in. He declared riches good and poverty bad, but that production is for men, not 
men for production, and the state should have products so distributed that every 
man may have a decent sufficiency; and he puts the same limitation of profits on 
industrial investments as applies to interest on moneys. This would prove a capital 
remedy for profiteering. He commends well-kept hospitals and charitable institutions, 
to be managed preferably by women, but insists that social and industrial conditions 
should be such that there would be as little need as possible for either. Taxation 
should be proportionate, weighing especially on superfluities. But he reiterates, like 
his predecessors and successors, that truth and honesty and moral purity are economic 
as well as religious assets; that the end of life is happiness, to be secured by keeping 
God’s laws; that to help your neighbor is as much a duty as to help yourself; and 
the enjoyment and full development of life, mental, moral, and physical, is more impor- 
tant than the pursuit of riches. 

In their encyclicals on labor, Leo XIII and Pius X have but recapitulated the 
principles and injunctions of their predecessors on the equal rights of man in social, 
industrial, and political life; and the American bishops have but applied the same 
principles to present conditions, principles which the Knights of Columbus, the 
National Catholic Welfare Council, and the Catholic Women’s National Council are 
notably reducing to practice. Underlying all Catholic sociology is the fundamental 
doctrine that, having from God a soul endowed with intellect and will enabling him 
to know and do good and avoid evil, man is responsible to God for every thought and 
deed concerning his fellows and himself, and that without this sense of responsibility 
and consequent responsiveness to right, no external law can be effective. Hence, 
man’s right to life includes the right to be born well of clean and moral parents, and 
the right from parents and society to full mental, moral, and physical development, 
and opportunity for its decent continuance in liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
God-given rights which no majority may alienate; but true happiness can never 
be attained by individual or nation unless the pursuit follows the lines of righteousness 
stamped by God on the human heart and illumined and deepened by the church, which, 
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for that purpose, God came on earth to build. On no other lines can social workers 
bring happiness to man or state, and if they aim at material and physical welfare 
only, they are building in the air an edifice that rests on no foundation. 

This fundamental principle of social work is a heritage also bequeathed by the 
Father of Our Country, who warned us in his farewell address that religion and morality 
are indispensable supports to political prosperity, and the firmest props of the duties of 
men and citizens; that virtue and morality are a necessary spring of popular govern- 
ment, and that without religion neither individual morality nor national morality 
can ever be maintained. I may here remark that the Catholic church has supplied an 
unbroken line of professional social workers in its religious teachers and nurses and 
vowed promoters of manifold benevolence, and that the widest, most active, and 
most radical school of sociology is the Catholic confessional, wherein good and evil 
are separated, and repentance of the heart with the will resolved to repair the wrong 
and henceforward to do the right are made essential to secure pardon from God. 

I conclude in the words addressed to us six centuries ago by St. Antonino of 
Florence: 

When the time comes, as come it will, when society as a whole recognizes that big fortunes and 
starvation are intolerable and must be put an end to, God grant it may discover at the same time that the 
mad rush for wealth is folly and sin, and that a life of greater leisure in which to cultivate the higher 


faculties of all being and the sweeter and finer sides of our total experience is infinitely to be preferred 
to the life of fever and tumult and of base and sordid values, that so many of us are living now. 


THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL WORK 
J.B. Mitchell, D.D., First Methodist Church, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Christianity is not a philosophy, it isa life. Asa saving and transforming power 
in the world, philosophy is a failure. The Apostle Paul writing of his work in estab- 
lishing the Church in the corrupt city of Corinth said: “Since the world by wisdom 
knew not God, it pleased God, by the foolishness of preaching to save them that 
believe.” And again: ‘And I, brethren, when I came among you came not with 
excellency of speech, or of wisdom .. . . for I determined not to know anything 
among you save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” Philosophy is an intellectual 
formula. Christianity is a concrete life. Jesus said: “I am come that they might 
have life and that they might have it more abundantly.” And the world is just 
beginning to realize the full meaning of these words. 

Life manifests itself through organism. From mollusk to mammal, from mammal 
to man, from man to God. The little violet expresses its life through the organism 
of stem, leaf, petal, and the statesman through the medium of his physical organism 
reveals and impresses the power of his life. God never became really attractive or 
influential with man, until his life was manifested in Jesus Christ. Christ is the 
incarnation of the divine life, or in him we see Divine Life expressing itself through 
the visible organism. When the time came that the body of Christ should ascend 
out of sight, then there must be some other organism through which the life of God 
could be manifest. Hence the church. The church is the representative body of 
Christ. It is the whole organized company of believers through which the divine 
life works in the reformation and regeneration of the world, and in the establishment 
of the Kingdom of God. 
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Through a failure to fully interpret the teachings of Jesus, the church of the past 
missed the full significance and scope of God’s kingdom. She recognized that the 
great theme of Jesus was life—life manifested under two phases, here and hereafter. 
She placed the emphasis on the wrong end. Thechurch of the past has therefore had 
laid against her the charge of otherworldliness—that is, that she was concerned more 
with the other world than with this one. This attitude on the part of the church was 
due largely to a belief in the speedy return of Christ. The very last question put to 
him by his disciples before his ascension was whether he would not at that time restore 
the kingdom. The Apostle Paul, at least in his earlier writings, evidently believed 
that Jesus would shortly come again. His attitude toward marriage as a thing of 
little importance, would indicate it also. Indeed all intense evangelists have turned, 
sooner or later, to a belief in the near approach of the second advent. I do not dis- 
parage this doctrine. It is a glorious fact, but it is not the régime under which we work. 

A noted evangelist conducted a two weeks’ series of lectures in my city on the 
second coming of Christ. At the close of the series many people were wearing buttons 
with the inscription “Jesus Is Coming.” I would substitute the words “Jesus Has 
Come.” For the important fact in this world for us to consider is that Jesus has 
come, and has delivered unto each of us talents and has commanded us to occupy 
till he come again. 

This emphasis on eternal life with the belief in the speedy return of Christ gave 
to the early church an erroneous idea of the Kingdom of God. Under this ideal the 
kingdom was God-made and handed down to men, it was the New Jerusalem coming 
down out of Heaven. The work of the church was merely to prepare men for the 
coming kingdom. She was not to concern herself so much with evil institutions, 
political and social injustice, slavery, etc. Men were rather to bear these conditions 
looking for release in the glorious life to come. Her ideal was individualistic, not 
socialistic; to save individuals out of society rather than to undertake to revolutionize 
society. 

No student of history can afford to criticize too harshly this ideal of otherworldli- 
ness on the part of the church of the past, especially when he reads of the great host 
of saints, of mystics, and of martyrs, the St. Pauls, the St. Augustines, the Luthers, 
the Calvins, the Knoxes, the Edwards, the Wesleys, and the Moodys. No student 
of American history can forget the influence of this religious ideal in the building of 
our nation. The Pilgrims turning their back upon a corrupt and effete Europe, 
committing their families, their all to an uncharted ocean, laying the foundation of 
their new home upon the bleak shores of the new world, taking the open Bible as their 
law book, with their faith, their purity of morals, their other worldly lives—who can 
estimate their influence in the making of the nation? Who can estimate the influence 
of the lives of the men and women who gathered around the camp meeting fires, whose 
fitful glare lit up the solemn solitudes of the forest along the Atlantic seaboard in the 
early years of our nation’s life? Around these campfires, awed by the conscious presence 
of Jehovah, thousands of men and women were born again, and these men and women 
were the builders of our nation. Today amid these perilous times, the hope of our 
country, and with it the hope of the world, is in the lives of the sons and daughters, 
grandsons and granddaughters of these pilgrims of otherworldliness, who “came up 
through great tribulation and washed their robes and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb.” But today, stimulated by the discoveries of science and aroused by 
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the crying need of the changing social order, the church has turned back to study anew 
the teaching of her Master. She has discovered that while Jesus spake of eternal 
life as a reality, a consummation to be contemplated and devoutly sought, yet far 
more of his teaching relates to this life. She has discovered that while a man’s rela- 
tionship to God is personal, his relationship to his fellowman is social. She has dis- 
covered that the Kingdom of God is not an institution divinely made and handed 
down, but that it is to be built by us, God’s Spirit working through us. She has 
discovered that the kingdom relates to this world as well as to the next, and that 
it relates to men’s bodies and minds as well as to their souls. She has discovered 
that the kingdom is a kingdom of conservation as well as a kingdom of salvation; 
that the same teacher that said ‘“‘The Son of Man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost,”’ said to the church, “Ye are the salt of the earth.”” Salt is a prophy, 
lactic, not therapeutic; a preventive, not a curative. She has discovered that the 
kingdom is revolutionary as well as regenerative; that it stands for regeneration of 
individuals but also for revolutionizing of society. 

These discoveries have not changed the great fundamentals of the church, but 
they have broadened her vision, widened her scope, and changed her methods. She 
is no longer satisfied with merely treating symptoms, she is going after the disease. 
She is no longer merely trying to save life, she is going after that which preys on life. 
She is no longer merely trying to save from the disease of sin, she is going after the 
sources of infection. Therefore the attitude of the church toward all organizations 
of social service is one, first, of recognition. She recognizes in all organizations which 
are working for social welfare of humanity, her children, her legitimate offspring. 
She knows that the life that moves in them is the same divine life, brought into the 
world by Christ and conserved by her for two thousand years. She recognizes that 
these children, kindred in life, work with her in the stupendous task of saving humanity 
and establishing the kingdom. Second, of co-operation. She is willing to give of 
her sons and daughters as leaders, organizers, workers, to set her stamp of approval 
upon the work of the social organizations, and to give of her substance, through her 
members, for the development of this work. Third, of inspiration. She knows that 
without inspiration this work will finally die, and that it is her part to furnish such 
inspiration. She is the Moses upon the mountain top with the rod stretched forth 
toward God, while her Joshuas lead the hosts on the plains below. It is hers to keep 
alive the vision. 

In the hall of an old Italian manor there is said to hang a picture of the Christ. 
So wonderful is this picture that no one can stand before it unmoved. There is 
beauty, purity, righteousness, love, manliness, Godlikeness, all depicted by the great 
artist. There isa story that a Scotch mother, with a very dissolute son in the English 
army in France, having heard of the wonderful influence of this picture, hoarded her 
pitiful savings and sent them to the boy, bidding him to visit the manor and view the 
painting. The keeper of this hall of art tells how the boy came. With his slouchy 
uniform, his dirty shoes, his unkept hair and his dissolute face, he stood shamed and 
embarrassed for a little while before the canvas, then slouched his way out saying 
furtively, “I wish I hadn’t done it, I wish I hadn’t done it.” The keeper teils of 
another visitor, a stalwart, clean-limbed, bright-faced American soldier boy. He 
entered the hall and approached the picture and when his eyes were lifted to the 
canvas he came to attention and saluted. After standing for a little while before the 
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great picture of the Christ, he retraced his steps, but pausing at the door, again came 
to attention and cried with a strong voice, “Man of Galilee, you may depend on me! 
Man of Galilee, you may depend on me!” 

When you social workers, tired and discouraged with your work, turn for inspira- 
tion to the church of God, may she ever present to you such a vision of the Christ, 
that as you go back to your work of saving the babies, saving the children, saving the 
young men, saving the young women, saving the prisoners, saving the diseased, saving 
our nation, you may go with the cry upon your lips, ‘‘ Man of Galilee, you may depend 
on me!” 


DIVISION VI—INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
AND DIVISION X—THE UNITING OF NATIVE 
AND FOREIGN-BORN IN AMERICA 


THE RIGHT TO KNOW THE TRUTH 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, Secretary, National Consumers’ League, New York 


I speak as chairman of the Division on Industrial and Economic Problems, and 
also as secretary for the past twenty years of the National Consumers’ League, of 
which the Secretary of War has for five years been president. Last November the 
League celebrated its twentieth birthday and adopted a new ten years’ program for 
our third decade. Looking back over the work of twenty years, it is clear to the 
older members that, whatever the special task of any particular year, what we have 
all along been trying to do was to stir the great careless masses of people, as they 
spent their money day by day, to insist for their own souls’ sake and for the sake of 
the community, upon knowing the truth about the things that they bought. 

It is not very far back, I think it is not yet two decades, since it seemed a revolu- 
tionary forward step when the federal government established for all of us the demand 
that he who wished to sell oleomargarine must tell the truth about it. Nor could 
such a person remain an honored citizen out of jail, unless he truthfully printed or 
branded upon his commodity a legible statement. About twenty years before that 
the people of New York State acted upon the original idea that it was of interest to 
the whole community to know the fundamental truth about children who went to 
work, that the unsupported statement of the parent as to the age of his child was not 
convincing. The pressure of poverty and ignorance upon too many parents was too 
cruel and the temptation too overwhelming, to allow their own statements about their 
children to be trusted. So the state of New York took a long step forward and refused 
to accept the unsupported word of the father about his own child, and compelled him 
to reinforce his statement by that of the teacher as to the school age and record of the 
child. Now all over the country, more and more, we are unwilling to accept even 
the statements of the father and the teacher. We call in the doctor and the civil or 
the church recorder of births. We get the children examined and have a medical 
survey of the children made, painstakingly of each one. As to the intelligence age, 
the school is supposed to be authority, for the chronological age the father is respon- 
sible, but the official doctor must give his opinion as to the vitality of the child at the 
moment it is allowed to end the educational process and enter the industrial world. 
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We demand a threefold guaranty of the truth before we let the future citizens leave 
school and enter upon business life. We are slowly establishing minimum standard 
children. 

There are a few other things besides oleomargarine and school children as to 
which we Americans increasingly require guaranties of veracity, but we are very 
modest. We require the druggist to tell us the truth on his bottles about his patent 
medicines in letters big enough for us to see with reasonably powerful glasses. The 
person who sells candy must print an approximation to the truth about the net weight 
of the candy box. He need not tell us about the candy except what it weighs—the 
rest we are supposed to discern for ourselves—that also is a commercial guaranty of 
very modern growth. 

We are confronted by a perfectly new situation in industry, because in this 
country, for the first time in our history when we were not actually at war, we have not 
food enough to go around. Considerable numbers of people are hungry because we 
distribute our food so badly and supply it so meagerly. Soup kitchens in our schools 
are no longer so horrifying to our theories as the bread lines in our northern cities were, 
before the bread lines temporarily disappeared. So the numbers are growing of those 
who are asking that we may have a guaranty of the truth about industry. Particularly 
the women, especially the mothers of school children, are increasingly demanding 
authentic information about a variety of food trades. 

Of what use is it to increase the funds of relief societies if with every increase the 
price of meat and clothes rises? Of what use the impassioned appeal, and the more 
generous response, if with every fresh gift there is a slight increase in the price of those 
foods which the dietitians are recommending as nutritious and necessary to health? 
It is not long ago, not yet two years, since the great outcry that we should all use 
cheap substitutes for meat in order that meat might be sent abroad. We were par- 
ticularly urged to eat rice because it was cheap and a good substitute for the meat 
which we ought to deny ourselves, for the sake of our soldiers. Immediately a great 
packer cornered the rice, and for a time we had neither meat nor its substitute, while 
the price of rice went up 65 per cent in four weeks. Of what use is it for Kitty to 
chase her tail, and for all of us to give to charity, if our gifts are thus deflected? We 
want the truth! We want to know the real situation as to the food of the poor and 
our own food. 

The Consumers’ League has been at work for years trying to get a standard living 
wage for the humblest workers, and we are confronted by the same practical question 
as the relief societies. Of what avail is it to establish a minimum wage if the gains 
are to go for food and for shoddy clothes? We wish to know both how the food indus- 
tries are conducted at the present time, and how in the near future. We should have 
made provision, a generation back, for markets, and warehouses, and abattoirs. 
And we demand that the federal government take as much interest in controlling by 
law the conduct of the food industries as it has long taken about the banks. Why not 
have a commission to deal with food much as the federal reserve bank deals with our 
money interests? All these things, whenever they are accomplished, will be just fol- 
lowing that first short step taken back in the forgotten days of the first branding of 
oleomargarine. 

All this is not enough. The most urgently needed thing is not merely to know 
whether the cloth we buy is new or has been worn before, or used as carpets and window 
curtains, and other peoples’ clothing, and returned to the mill to be turned out again 
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as dress goods. That is not the essential thing, although it is of great importance— 
of greater importance the poorer you are. More fundamental yet is the affirmation 
of our right as American people, rich and poor, philanthropist and beneficiary alike, 
that human right to which we have paid such slight attention during the last four 
years, the right to know the truth about our own country, and the relations of 
our own country with other countries. Poverty in America is riches compared 
with the poverty of today in other countries. Yet in all the time since the sign- 
ing of the armistice we have never found time to do anything effective to banish 
that fearful, unbelievable suffering. We have not even insisted upon knowing what 
is our share of responsibility for the long continuance of poverty and death by starva- 
tion in Vienna, in Russia, in Hungary. It is a grave thing that we find it easier not 
to know that which is painful, that which is disgraceful to us, that for which we share, 
we know not in how great a degree, the responsibility. 

I am only carrying forward in one slight degree the slow progress of my own 
organization, I am only stretching in the very slightest way the area covered by the 
title of Division VI—‘“‘ Industrial and Economic Problems,” the greatest problems in 
this world at this hour, when I say that I believe the most important question that 
confronts this Conference, and all other thinking people in this country this night, 
is the question: How can we regain in America the right to know the truth? 


THE IMMIGRANT AND SOCIAL UNREST 
Jane Addams, Head Resident, Hull-House, Chicago 


I should like to begin tonight by reminding you that the world is full of social 
unrest which the immigrant is more acutely conscious of and perhaps understands 
better than do native-born Americans. We forget that there are re-distributions in 
land, recognition of peasant proprietorship continually being carried on in the various 
countries of Europe, not only those in which actual revolutions have taken place as in 
Hungary and Russia, but in other countries such as Roumania where there has been 
no violent revolution and in less well-known lands where social changes are constantly 
taking place. The Roumanians in this country have heard about these events in 
Roumania, as the immigrants from other European nations hear of theirs, and are 
very eager to know definitely as to what is happening to their own families over there, 
and as to what share they themselves might have in it all if they had returned, not 
only a share in the distribution of land, but a share in establishing a new state. 

They are all also terribly worried about untoward experiences which may have 
befallen their kinsfolk in these remote countries. For five years many of them have 
heard nothing directly from their families and they are wrung to the heart over the 
possible starvation of their parents and brothers and sisters, sometimes of their wives 
and children. For weeks and months and years, for instance, some of them have not 
been able to hear from eastern Poland. They know of the historic events, but they 
have gotten no news concerning the particular people who are dear to them. They 
are now beginning to get letters from Hungary, but still nothing is coming out of 


Russia, so that many immigrants are disturbed and very unhappy for these purely 
human reasons. 
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On the other hand they are eager, these Poles, and Bohemians, and Croatians, to 
be called by their new names. They are keenly alive to the fresh start made in 
Poland, in Czecho-Slovakia, in Jugo-Slavia, and they are quite conscious of the great 
happenings in eastern and southern Europe. 

A little while ago in a mine in northern California, a manager noted a growing 
disturbance among the Slav employees. He grew nervous as he saw the miners 
dividing into two camps, which were given over to much ardent discussion. He made 
up his mind to send for the state militia but before he did so, a man arrived from the 
State Immigration Commission of California, who spoke various languages. He 
discovered that the miners were not planning an I.W.W. uprising or anything of that 
sort, but were divided in regard to the candidate for the presidency of the new Jugo- 
Slav Republic. For the moment, their minds were far from wages and hours and 
conditions of work, so fully were their spirits back in the old country. Many immi- 
grants are exhibiting that absolute absorption in regard to things that are happening 
overseas. In the Senate it was recently stated that one and a half million European 
immigrants had applied for return passports. There are many who want to go back 
to work out the things there which they had hoped to attain when they came to this 
country. But, for whatever reason they may have made their application, they can- 
not go to many of these countries, and their enforced retention constantly makes for 
unrest. A member of this conference told me that from a small western city where 
there were eight hundred Russians, two hundred and seventy-five had gone to the 
western coast hoping to sail back to Siberia and thus to reach Russia. I do not know 
how many Russians have gone from Chicago to Seattle and other western ports, but 
a man who has once emigrated from the old, freely moving world is made very restive 
by the sense of being tied down. 

There is another reason for social unrest among immigrants. They know some- 
thing of the experiments that all through this country are being made toward a greater 
degree of democracy in industrial affairs, and they are often disappointed because 
the movement seems so slow to them. One of the most successful experiments in 
giving a larger measure of self-rule to workers was brought into being by a committee 
of immigrant operatives in the clothing trades, through the Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
agreement in Chicago. The men have organized into shop committees and methods 
have been devised by which a difficulty may be carried on from one joint committee 
to another until an equitable adjustment is reached. At least the men have a fair 
hearing and they know that so far as justice may be obtained, it is given them. Such 
an experiment was successfully carried on in Chicago for ten years and is now being 
extended to the clothing industry throughout the country. Both the manufacturing 
associations and the amalgamated unions have come into it. There are other experi- 
ments in the same direction and industrial workers are securing self-government in 
industry, a little here and a little there, but the fact that there are delays, some of 
them unnecessary doubtless, tends to social unrest. 

There is a great deal more which might be said about this subject from the immi- 
grant’s point of view, but let us for a moment turn to the American’s point of view in 
regard to the immigrant and social unrest. Let us remember there has been almost 
no immigration to this country during the world-war, and that the immigrants now 
with us have been here at least for the five years’ duration of that war. In what 
situation do they find themselves after this period of life in America? They are 
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feeling, some of them with good reason, that they are being looked upon with suspicion 
and regarded as different from the rest of the world; that whatever happens in this 
country that is disagreeable and hard to understand is put off upon them, as if they 
alone were responsible. They feel that they are now being watched in quite a new 
way for doing the very things they have been doing for many years without any 
question. I have lived in an immigrant community for more than thirty years. 
The people of foreign birth in that neighborhood have always held meetings, have 
always discussed new methods of social adjustment, and have often urged a reorganiza- 
tion of the social order itself. No harm has come from that. On the contrary, I 
can remember young men who met together at Hull-House and in other halls in 
Chicago, twenty and thirty years ago, and made statements that the authorities 
today would not allow them to make, who have turned out to be prosperous citizens, 
thoroughly bourgeois and some of them a little too conservative. Several of these 
eloquent young men grown older are now in Congress. We do not want young people 
to be too sure that this world is already just right, or the world would never advance 
at all. If they discuss its reformation as they are prone to do, it is inevitable that 
they should occasionally say very radical things, but if a man, as the English say, 
is not a little too radical when he is young, he will be much too reactionary when he is 
old. But if the immigrants now hold meetings and say the things they are accustomed 
to say, they are likely to be arrested and even deported. They cannot understand it; 
they do not know why they should now be treated so differently and they are puzzled 
and irritated. It really does seem that we are falling back into the old habit of judging 
men, not by their individual merits or capacities, but that we are thrusting them 
back into the old categories of race and religion; that we designate them by the part 
of the world in which they were born and then feel justified in judging them in the 
mass. Most immigrants have come to America because they wanted more oppor- 
tunity for themselves and their children; because they believed that this was a land 
of freedom and equality. It is a grave matter to wilfully destroy the ideal with which 
they came to us—the ideal that is in the hearts of thousands of people still on the 
other side, who once wanted to come over here, but who are now hesitating and per- 
haps will never come, because they are convinced that they will find more opportunity 
in other lands. American manufacturers are already beginning to say that they 
want more labor; that we cannot allow one and a half million people to return to 
Europe, because American industry needs them, but, after all, human labor depends 
upon many things. If this country ceases to offer opportunities for free development, 
a certain type of immigrant will cease to come and we will lose more than his labor 
power. We will lose an idealism and a vitality which is very much needed. 

Sometimes I hear a Russian say: “‘I used to dream constantly of America, and 
of the time I might come here, but now I go about with the same longing in my heart 
for Russia, and am homesick to go back to her.”’ We do not like to hear a man say 
that, for we would rather believe that America gives him his greatest opportunity 
for free development. 

Why are we so suspicious and timid in regard to the immigrants of a type we have 
long had with us, and who has never brought us to grief? After the French Revolu- 
tion, England passed through the same reactionary period we are now having here. 
England then feared the doctrines of the French Revolutionists, as we now fear 
bolshevism. ‘They enacted many oppressive and restrictive laws, thereby halting the 
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social progress of England for decades, because later, of course, England was obliged 
to get rid of these measures before its development could proceed in an orderly manner 
and much energy was consumed in merely breaking down the barriers. Apparently 
that is the way in which the Anglo-Saxon mind takes the revolutions of others. 

I beg of you, let us get back into simple human relationships with these men and 
women who have come to our shores and who are surprisingly like the rest of us. 
They come with great hopes and work hard to secure a better future for their children. 
Some of them fail and some of them succeed, and all become modified day by day, 
as they live with their neighbors, according to the good will, justice and even-handed 
enforcement of the law which surrounds us all. Nothing so produces social unrest 
as a sense of injustice, a conviction that the law is unfairly enforced. 

To this group of social workers, many of whom are closely identified with immi- 
grant interests, I should like to say, Re-assure your neighbors as best you may. Tell 
them that this day will] pass, that America will again come to regard them as simple 
friends and neighbors. America’s progress will be impeded much or little somewhat 
in proportion as social workers have the courage and conviction to carry on American 
traditions and ideals and to interpret them to immigrant populations. 


THE NEXT STEP TO BE TAKEN BY THE NATIONAL CHILD 
LABOR COMMITTEE 


Dr. Felix Adler, Chairman of the National Child Labor Committee, New York 


Before discussing the subject of my address, I ask leave to state a question which 
has greatly occupied my mind of late, and which I imagine must be of general interest. 
The question is: Why do foreign national ideals exert so strong an influence on large 
numbers of the American people? I have read that something like a million Russians 
have gone back to take part in the reorganization of their country. The American 
Zionists are striving to realize their national ideal in far away Palestine. Irish Ameri- 
cans consecrate their nationalist enthusiasm to the Irish Republic that is to be. If 
these millions were disloyal to the United States, the explanation would be obvious. 
But, on the contrary, they eagerly and sincerely protest their loyalty. They do their 
duty as citizens; they pay their taxes; they enlist in the armies of the United States; 
and by far the greater number of those who are of foreign stock intend to continue 
to make their home here. Their home, yes; but their heart—is it in Ireland, is it in 
Palestine, is itin Russia? It would be unfair to say as muchas this. The fact rather 
seems to be that their affections are divided. They love this country as a man loves 
his fireside, and this he will defend at the risk of his life. But they love Ireland, 
Palestine, Russia, as a man loves some sacred shrine, as the Mohammedan loves the 
holy places at Mecca, turning toward them his face in worship, and making them the 
object of his pilgrimage. 

Even the native Anglo-American, whether of Puritan or Cavalier descent, was 
strongly moved during the recent war by the magnetic attraction of a foreign, namely, 
English nationalism. The English motherland was engaged in a life and death struggle 
with a hostile power, and the Anglo-American population promptly responded to the 
call of English nationalism. I repeat that I am not questioning the loyalty of any of 
our citizens; I am struck by the fact that, say what you will, two loyalties seem to 
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exist side by side in the minds of large numbers of our people. And the reason why 
the foreign nationalisms are so potent among us is that we in the United States have 
not yet achieved a distinctive national ideal of our own, or at any rate that this ideal 
is still embryonic, and for the most part latent. 

Let me define exactly what I mean by nationalism. Nationalism is the collective 
self-consciousness of a people, the feeling which a people has for the things that are 
peculiar to itself, such as its literature, institutions, traditions, aspirations. A nation- 
alist is one who thinks of himself as a single organ in the vaster organism of his people, 
for whom the esteem in which his people are held, the réle they play in the world, the 
realization of their noblest ambitions, mean more than his private prosperity or 
prestige. I am far from denying that Americans have ideals. At certain highlight 
moments of our history Americans too have even transiently been nationalists, but 
habitually their ideals are individualistic. This great country is regarded by them as 
an opportunity for the individual to thrive in. The state is regarded as the servant 
of the individual—true of all individuals, but of all in their individual capacity. Even 
the most spiritual expression of American idealism, as in Emerson’s writings, are still 
strictly individualistic. 

But now a new world-situation has come about. Extreme individualism, carried 
far beyond its wholesome limits, finds itself face to face with its opposite extreme, 
collectivism, as now tried out in Soviet Russia. And the thought I wish to present is 
that the rise of this tremendous antagonist, and the immense issues at stake for civiliza- 
tion in the conflict being now waged, should lead us to revise our individualistic 
theory of life and of the state, and should challenge us to the formation of a national 
ideal of our own, that is, of a collective purpose for the American people, and should 
also help us to define what that purpose is to be. Are we to pass from one extreme 
to the other? Are we to exchange for the unbridled capitalism of the past the new 
directorate of the proletariat? This certainly will not be our decision. We, the 
people of freedom and initiative, will continue to prize all that is inalienably precious in 
this individualistic conception of man; but we are bound also to recognize the superior 
worth of the collective welfare as our inspiring motive. Collectivism fertilized by 
individual initiative, individualism ennobled by the collective aim, should be our 
guiding principle. To work out in practice this ideal, to exemplify it in the broad 
area of American democracy, is to my mind our national task. 

I shall not attempt in this address further to elaborate my thought. The mere 
enunciation suffices to indicate the point of view from which social workers of whatever 
class should, from now on, regard the particular business they have in hand. To 
prepare the American people for the upbuilding of a new type of civilization, founded 
on the ideal just mentioned, is the problem which all social workers should keep before 
their mind. A diseased people, an ignorant people, a people dragged down from its 
moral level by unreclaimed criminality in its midst, cannot become the architect of the 
new civilization that is to be. Therefore the fight against contagious disease, the 
efforts to improve the schools, or to introduce a wiser and saner treatment of criminals 
—all these enterprises, all these indispensable efforts, must go on. But they are con- 
cerned with means to an end. Health is a means, knowledge is a means; it is the 
end, the goal, the new civilization, that must be kept in view. 

The social worker today who does not see the things he is trying to do in a new 
light, that is to say, in their relation to the new world order that is striving to come to 
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the birth, has not profited by the experience of the last five years, has not been touched 
to finer issues by the great destinies that are now hanging in the balance. To go 
on just as we did before the war, moving in our accustomed ruts, absorbed in the 
special and partial interests in which we are particularly concerned, without reference 
to the larger horizons that have been opened, must be impossible to any social worker 
who is worthy of his salt. 

And it is on the basis of these considerations that I would offer a few suggestions 
as to the next step to be taken by the group of social workers to which I belong, namely, 
the National Child Labor Committee. 

The next step should be to give our assiduous attention to child labor in agricul- 
ture, on the farms. The elevation of the agricultural population of our country has a 
direct bearing on the larger world-problem to which I have just referred. The agri- 
culturists of the country, broadly speaking, represent the element of stability. The 
industrial, factory operatives in the cities, again broadly speaking, represent the 
element of unrest. The scales have dipped unduly toward urban life. We need, in 
the interests of social stability, to redress the balance, by making the children of 
the agriculturalists better educated, increasing their mental and moral resources, as 
well as by making agricultural life more attractive. 

We are told that one and a half million children today are laboring on the farms. 
Their work is not such as to make them fit to take up the problems of the American 
people, to be architects of the new civilization. Incredible conditions have been 
disclosed in certain rural communities. Thousands of children have only the smallest 
number of months of schooling. Compulsory education, where it is prescribed by 
statute, is often “‘a promise to the ear.” 

We have not been courageous enough in dealing with this situation. We have 
given too exclusive attention to the child in the mill, and not sufficient attention to the 
child on the farm. But today the best farmers’ organizations are with us, we can 
count on their hearty co-operation. 

I should like to add two reasons why the work with and for the agriculturists seems 
to me both urgent and fascinating. The first is, that, unlike the monotonous labor 
of the factory operative, the occupation of the farmer is full of variety, and if only he 
is rightly educated can be made mentally stimulating to an extraordinary degree. 
Farming today is applied physics, applied chemistry, applied biology. The work of 
the hands, instead of deadening the mind, develops it. And secondly, because the 
agriculturist is both by nature an intense individualist, and yet by force of circum- 
stances is compelled more and more to co-operate with his neighbors, for both business 
and social purposes, it seems likely that that wholesome combination of collectivism 
and individualism to which I alluded in the earlier part of my address may be illus- 
trated even sooner on the land than in the cities. 
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DIVISION II—DELINQUENTS AND CORRECTIONS AND 
DIVISION VII—MENTAL HYGIENE 


SOME OF THE TASKS OF ORGANIZED WORK IN MENTAL HYGIENE 
(Abstract) 


Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, Medical Director, National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, New York 


There are two special tasks of mental hygiene organizations which overshadow 
all others. The first of these tasks is to direct attention first, last, and all the time to 
the importance of the individual in any well-founded efforts to deal with mental 
factors in health and disease; and the second is to insist that mental hygiene is not an 
independent activity sometimes of interest and of value to social workers, but is, 
itself, as much a phase of social work as it is of preventive medicine. 

Securing better adaptations in society—whether of one group of persons to another 
group of persons, an individual to a group, or one individual to another—depends upon 
the knowing and making use of mechanisms by which the adaptations of one human 
being are made. It is impossible to understand, much less to direct, group adaptations 
without understanding individual adaptations or to understand individual adaptations 
without taking into consideration the processes that govern mental life. Every living 
thing continues to exist only through its power of adaptation, and in man important 
adaptations are largely or wholly mental. In these adaptations intelligence or the lack 
of it plays an important part, but a smaller part than factors which operate in the 
emotional field. There has been a change of direction in social studies, which “after 
playing upon the scenery, the chorus, the audience, and the orchestra finally cause the 
spotlight to rest upon the individual actor.” Such a change is highly inconvenient 
because nothing approaches in economy of effort and quickness of results the group 
method of dealing with problems. Nevertheless, we must be prepared to train a 
great many people for individual work or else admit that mental hygiene is a field 
of effort too difficult for human beings to undertake. When we consider the enormous 
cost in human happiness of not only that group of mental diseases to which we have 
applied the term “insanity”? but the psycho-neuroses, psycho-neurotic reactions 
toward critical affairs of life, mismanagement of mental deficiency, disorders of conduct 
and interference with the fulness and usefulness of life through development of unfavor- 
able mental habits, such a confession of unwillingness to cope with a situation on 
account of its difficulty is unworthy of the spirit which lies behind all preventive work 
in the world today. 

Assuming that such an effort is justified and will be undertaken, I urge that the 
practical application of psychiatric information to social work be not brought about 
by creating a liaison between general social work and mental hygiene work but by 
putting mental hygiene into social work—a little in all fields and a lot in some. 
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MINIMUM OF MEDICAL INSIGHT REQUIRED BY SOCIAL SERVICE 
WORKERS WITH DELINQUENTS 


C. Macfie Campbell, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore 


It is a good thing for the cobbler to stick to his last, and it is well for the physician 
not to give advice on matters outside of his province. It is useful, however, to pool 
our knowledge, so that workers in different fields may avail themselves of results 
gathered from different sources. The scientist studying the phenomena of life in 
his laboratory may come across facts, which revolutionize the moving picture industry. 
So the cobbler, interested in his fellowmen and women, and noting the disparity 
between the shoes he cobbles and the natural shape of the human foot, may do well 
to leave his last for a few moments and put his facts before tortured humanity. The 
physician is in the same position as the cobbler, and feels he is bound occasionally 
to leave the hospital and the laboratory to put before a more general audience some 
of the results gained in his special field. 

To understand the interest of the medical worker in the problems of delinquency 
it is well to be clear as to the réle of the physician in general. For some a physician 
is a man, who treats symptoms; he finds dry coughs and moist coughs, stomach- 
aches and headaches, biliousness and dropsy, and for each hands out a suitable pill, 
powder, or potion. For others the physician is a man, who treats not symptoms but 
diseases; he discovers these dread diseases by means of cunning laboratory tests and 
elaborate apparatus, and then routs them by means of antitoxins and other therapy, 
qualified by a variety of prefixes. 

It is better to think of the physician as a man whose business it is not to treat 
symptoms nor diseases, but to treat sick people. It is true that the physician can 
often relieve symptoms with appropriate drugs, and that he often receives precise 
guidance in treatment from laboratory tests; but it is also true that in many cases, 
even after he has X-rayed every segment of the patient and analyzed all the juices 
that can be extracted from him, the physician is puzzled until he remembers that he 
has overlooked one factor—the patient. The patient is more than a group of symp- 
toms, more than a collection of interesting juices; he is a living individual with a most 
complicated pattern of reactions, and the physician who overlooks this pattern may 
find the symptoms untractable, the disease unintelligible. Headache may be a 
reaction to eye-strain, but it may be a reaction to a mother-in-law; pain in the back 
is sometimes explained by an X-ray plate, but sometimes by unwillingness to work; 
indigestion may be more closely related to a troubled conscience than to poor cooking; 
palpitation is not always an indication of organic heart-disease, it may be the expres- 
sion of the romance of life gone astray. Not that the situation is always simple; the 
patient with organic heart trouble may have romantic longings, a bad cook may 
conspire with a troubled conscience to ruin the digestion. 

The extent to which a man is disabled depends partly on the nature of his disease, 
but perhaps more on the way he reacts to it. Trudeau, tubercular, withdraws to 
the Adirondacks to establish the scientific treatment of tuberculosis; R. L. Stevenson 
continues his literary labors to the last; Helen Keller astounds the world by her 
demonstration of what personality can do to overcome physical handicaps. 

Not symptoms, not diseases, but sick and handicapped people are what the 
physician has to deal with. He has to study man’s ways of getting along in the face 
of the tests of life, and if the failure in one case show itself by a convulsion, in another 
by a theft, the analysis of the factors involved to a large extent follows the same 
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lines. It is in both cases a problem of human conduct, and a study of the under- 
lying forces. 

Human conduct is the reaction of the individual to the environment; that 
reaction depends on the condition of the bodily organs and systems, on factors such 
as fatigue, sleeplessness, pain, etc., on the constitutional equipment of the individual, 
and on its modification by previous experiences. Each man has his own innate 
endowment—intellectual, emotional, dynamic—and the reaction of today is deter- 
mined in part by the reactions of all the series of yesterdays. In face of the same 
situation different men behave differently; danger threatens, one man faints, another 
is struck dumb, a third is paralyzed, a fourth trembles violently. To some are given 
at birth stout hearts; some have always stomach for a fight; others are continually 
weak-kneed. 

The social worker who would understand delinquent acts must be familiar with 
the unequal endowment of different individuals, with their difference in intelligence, 
their difference in emotional response, their difference in sources of energy. Such 
familiarity involves knowledge of the machinery at work in human reactions, that is, 
knowledge of the nervous system with its receptive elaborating, and emissive depart- 
ments; it involves some knowledge of the sources of energy within the human body 
and of the specific importance of certain glands. The influence on the total behavior 
of the individual of flaws and crudities in the several parts of the mechanism, the 
influence of faulty sense-organs, of poorly elaborating, or poorly retentive, or poorly 
inhibiting brain-tissue, of clumsiness or weakness in the motor department, the influ- 
ence of deficient or excessive secretions of glands, of poor food, poor clothing, poor 
ventilation, of stimulants and smoking, of insufficient sleep, and of fatigue, must be 
known. These facts must be known, not only in general terms but must be sufficiently 
familiar from a careful study of actual cases for the worker to be alert to their possible 
influence in the case of the individual delinquent reaction which she is studying. The 
worker must have sufficient personal contact with cases where malnutrition, physical 
weakness, pain, or fatigue has seriously reduced the ability of the individual to resist 
the impulses of the moment; she must have studied cases where the disorder of a gland 
has led to apparent laziness, truancy, bad companionship, and delinquency; she 
must have carefully studied in concrete cases the bearing of eye-strain, deafness, or 
other physical incapacity upon a chronic latent feeling of discontent and revolt, lead- 
ing to an overt delinquent act; she must have some familiarity with cases of dis- 
honesty or sexual misdemeanor determined by early senile changes in the brain or by 
incipient general paralysis. The social worker cannot be expected to have a com- 
plete medical grasp of the foregoing physiological and pathological facts; she must be 
sufficiently familiar with them to realize the importance of a thorough medical examina- 
tion of the delinquent, sufficiently familiar with them for her whole attitude toward 
the problem to be modified by this background. She does not need to know the 
details of medical] classification, nor need she be able to handle medical jargon fluently; 
she should, however, be sufficiently familiar with medical terms to be able to use 
medical reports, even though couched in technical terms. 

Not only are the foregoing simple medical facts required in the study of human 
behavior, there are other facts with regard to the springs of human action with which 
the physician is specially familiar in the light of his knowledge of the neuroses and 
psychoses. The general public has heard much of war neuroses, and is to a certain 
extent familiar with the fact that the war neurosis, whether it show itself in an apparent 
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blindness or paralysis or tremor or stammering, results from the conflict between 
the different conflicting forces of human nature, between the instinctive tendency 
to withdraw from danger and seek safety, and the tendency to stand by one’s group 
and carry out one’s social duty. There is no essential difference between the nervous 
disorders of war and those of peace, only the conflicts of peace time are less obvious; 
in the ordinary disorders of peace times it needs painstaking study to find out before 
what difficulty in the home or the social life the patient is shrinking. In such an 
examination complete honesty is demanded from the patient and only in the consult- 
ing room does one have the opportunity of studying human behavior with the con- 
ventional trappings and disguises removed. In the conventional behavior of daily 
intercourse, in the drawing-room and the market place, we habitually talk and act 
falsehoods; we are always glad to see each other, the deceptive social smile becomes 
developed in our teens, we are properly shocked at the tabooed, we go into mass rapture 
over what is officially indorsed. If there is little frankness in the drawing-room, there 
is still less encouragement to be frank in the dock. It was not possible to understand 
the war neuroses of the soldiers, nor is it possible to understand the neuroses of every- 
day life, without studying the conflicting instincts, the emotional problems, the 
painful memories of the patient, and the same principles at the basis of the study 
of the neuroses have to be applied to the study of the delinquent episode or career. 
It was easy to call the war neurotic a malingerer, it is easy to call the peace neurotic a 
willful weakling, it is easy to call the delinquent immoral; the aim of the social worker 
is not to be content with these easy terms but to be really sensitive to the problems 
involved, to wonder about the why of the individual act, to know something of the 
subtle underlying forces. The study of the neuroses has thrown a flood of light on 
the hidden springs of human action; the social worker with delinquents must be 
familiar with the general principles of this branch of medicine. She must know 
something of the mechanism of hysterical symptoms, of morbid fears, of lapses of 
memory, of the feeling of inferiority and methods of compensation, of repression of 
painful memories and inferior tendencies toward action, of the substitutive expression 
of repressed forces, of compulsive acts and thoughts which the patient himself is 
perplexed at, of the development of fads, infatuations, antagonisms. The worker 
must also have some insight into the mechanism of those more serious cases, where 
the patient, unable to get satisfaction out of the real world withdraws into a world 
of fancy, peopled with the creatures of his wishes and fears, and with an atmosphere 
seen through which the happenings of the real world become sadly distorted; the 
worker must have some insight into the reasons for the development of a twisted 
view of the world, of ideas of being under strange influences, of morbid suspicion, 
hate, love, and egoistical expansion. 

Familiarity with these facts, which are the product of the labor of the consulting 
room, is necessary, not merely because the worker will have at times to deal with those 
mentally unsound, but in order that the worker may understand human behavior in 
general, the behavior of normal individuals, of the people she meets at dinner and at 
church, as well as of people whom she meets because they have committed a delinquent 
act. It is well to remember that delinquency is a relative conception, that an act 
is delinquent because it conflicts with the standards of a majority of the community 
at a certain period. 

The social worker has therefore to consider the delinquent act in the setting of 
the environment, as the physician has to study in detail the true inwardness of the 
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situation in which the patient has developed a neurosis. The physician, in dealing 
with a nervous patient may find that the patient has broken down because he has had 
to react to an environment, which itself was unhealthy and needed modification; 
it is sometimes the situation and not the patient that requires treatment. So in the 
study of the delinquent act the situation has to be kept in mind. Truancy may be the 
reaction of a subnormal boy to a healthy school situation, but it may be the reaction 
of a healthy boy to a subnormal school situation; street baseball may happen to be 
considered a delinquent act but it may be the manifestation of a sick police or com- 
munity organization, rather than of disordered conduct in the players. To be in gaol 
is not necessarily a disgrace, it may be merely a mistake (I do not refer to mistakes of 
the police, but to a mistaken attitude of the person in gaol); it may in rare instances 
be a virtue. 

The physician dealing with nervous and mental patients is hampered by the 
cruel tradition which makes an absolute separation between certain groups of patients. 
It is most unfortunate that this tradition is even embodied in the terms that are used; 
we “admit” patients to “hospitals,” why then do we talk of “‘confining” other patients 
in “institutions”? It will take some time before the tradition is overcome, before the 
community feels toward all sick people in the same way, realizes that the mentally 
sick are not absolutely different from the ordinary run of humanity. Just as the term 
insanity has a rather paralyzing influence on our thought, and blinds us to the fact 
that there is no abrupt transition from the modes of thought of the sane to those of 
the insane, so the word delinquency is apt to have the same paralyzing effect. It is 
difficult to shake off its rigid implications, to remember that a delinquent act is an 
act delinquent at such a time and in such a place, that from truancy to murder in the 
first degree there are all varieties of delinquency; to say one is “‘not at home” when 
seated comfortably in one’s own sitting-room is not looked on with severe disapproval, 
to try to establish a false alibi under less conventional circumstances may have pain- 
ful consequences; to steal a dollar frankly from a man in the street is a delinquency, 
while to relieve him of thousands through the technique of high finance arouses the 
spirit of emulation. Let us keep in mind that delinquency may be the delinquency not 
of the individual but of the society. 

To repeat in summary the main points of this communication: the social worker 
with delinquents must have insight into the fact that all men are not born equal, and 
be familiar with the different inequalities of intelligence, of output of energy, of emo- 
tional stability, of physical vitality, of special sense-organs, of bodily systems; the 
worker must have insight into the manifestations of inferiority in these different 
spheres in childhood, adolescence, maturity, senescence, must be familiar with the 
whole field of mental] defect and of mental and nervous unstability; the worker must 
know something of the effect on conduct of insufficient food or sleep, of pain, fatigue, 
bad air, alcohol, and other poisons; the worker must have some insight into the 
complexity of the instinctive and the emotional life and of the total personality; 
the worker must have some insight into the puzzling outcroppings, in the form of 
nervous or delinquent acts, of underlying turmoil in the emotional life, must be 
familiar with the common nervous disorders of childhood, and the neuroses of adults; 
the worker must have some insight into the influence on the personality of the early 
attachments of the home, must realize how early experiences and situations dominate 


later behavior, must have some grasp of the general factors which determine the 
formation of habits. 
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While the foregoing covers to a certain extent the topics where the physician feels 
he can be of use to the social worker with delinquents, I would emphasize above all 
that it is the attitude of the worker that is important, and that the worker should 
cling tenaciously to accurate observation and easily intelligible formulation. Let the 
worker with her scientific ambition not forget the following A B C: avoid jargon; 
be sensitive to the atypical; always curious as to causes; cultivate common sense. 


THE DESIRED MINIMUM OF SOCIOLOGICAL INSIGHT FOR WORKERS 
WITH DELINQUENTS 


Arthur J. Todd, Labor Counsellor, Kuppenheimer & Company, Chicago 


Twenty years ago I got up against it in dealing with some delinquents in a group 
of dependent boys. Partly by intuition and partly as the result of correspondence 
with the heads of certain institutions for delinquent and dependent children I became 
convinced I was not sufficiently equipped with psychology to handle these cases. I 
therefore decided to go to college “to get psychology.” I got psychology, and for- 
tunately I got an education as well as psychology, for later as a probation officer I 
discovered that neither biology, nor surgery, nor the study of the mind of insects nor 
of men was enough. Probation I found frequently failed, not because of weak- 
mindedness of the probationers, nor because of their dreams, or imitativeness, or 
suggestibility, but most frequently because the homes in which girl probationers were 
placed proved to be centers of exploitation and social neglect, or the workshops in which 
boys were placed had no rational system of employment service or personnel manage- 
ment. 

I confess that we discovered as probation and parole officers many cases of mental 
and physical weakness, the solution of which seemed to be humane institutional treat- 
ment for the whole life of the unfortunate. For these cases no amount of sociological 
manipulation could provide a safe normal life on the outside. But at the same time 
we found many paroled cases which relapsed after institutional discharge. Why? 
Apparently not because of the weak mentality of the individual, but largely because 
the same amount of work had not been expended upon the social environment from 
which the young delinquent came as had been spent upon him during his incarceration; 
that is to say, a type of social relationships and social attitudes had been developed 
in the individual during his period of institutional training but no parallel work had 
been done on his family, or his neighborhood, or his gang, or his community in general 
while he was away. Therefore we were faced with a case, not of psychology, but of 
social and economic maladjustment which nullified all the good intentions of the 
paroled person and the kindly efforts of the parole officer. 

This question of relapses on probation and parole suggests several others: Why 
the long struggle over prison contract labor? Why the failure of institution authori- 
ties to provide some stake for the new life of the discharged inmate? Why are penal 
institutions located so frequently in deference to considerations of mere scenery or 
safety? Why do we build fortresses instead of rehabilitation centers for the delin- 
quent? Why are probation and parole so often only names instead of facts given 
meaning through appropriate organization? Why has the régime of silence persisted 
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so long in prison administrative measures? Why have we tolerated a negative system 
of repression instead of developing a system which would include at least some elements 
of positive and constructive discipline? Why have we trusted our correctional 
machinery so fondly and been so backward in attacking causal factors in the problem 
of delinquency? Why does our system of criminal law continue to be a reproach, 
almost a scandal? And why are our criminal courts so laggard and steeped in 
legal formalism ? 

Partly at least because of our rudimentary social sense. Partly because we have 
looked at man individually and collectively from the mechanistic and legalistic rather 
than from the vitalistic or humanistic, or, if you please, sociological point of view. 
Partly because we have been preoccupied with the finished product—a criminal, a 
juvenile delinquent, a criminal type—and failed to interest ourselves in the process by 
which the product is made. 

In short, much of our failure is due, in the plainest English, to our illiteracy in the 
fundamentals of social science. We are frankly uneducated or badly educated. And 
when I say “we” I mean judges, prosecuting attorneys, probation and parole officers, 
wardens, superintendents, business men, and all or any of us who have assumed any 
leadership in promoting public welfare, peace, and sanity. 

Granting that this unflattering picture be accurate, what is to be done? In the 
interests of common sense and moderation I shall attempt to sketch out only what may 
be assumed to be the minimum of social science equipment for any judge of a criminal 
court or court of domestic relations or juvenile court, or probation or parole officer, or 
executive of an institution for delinquents who conceives his job seriously or in the 
scientific spirit. 

In the first place, he should understand thoroughly the normal life of society in 
order to get at the conditions under which normal citizenship may be expected to thrive. 
This study of the normal is the source of all the principles which may be applied legiti- 
mately to the handling of pathological and delinquent types. It may be true in a 
restricted sense that the normal may be deduced from its breakdown in the patho- 
logical. I am aware that Signora Montessori’s great work for normal children sprang 
from her experience with the feebleminded. We know, too, that vocational educa- 
tion has frequently radiated from institutions for the delinquent to schools for the 
great masses. The same may be said for eurythmics and certain other pedagogical 
devices. But in general we cannot work out our problem along that rather exceptional 
road. Science and common sense point the other way. 

Now what are some of those normal social processes whose study should equip 
us to meet most effectively the delinquent, the abnormal, the a-social types or indi- 
viduals who cause us so much concern? 

We need to know something about social structure; how and why men form 
themselves into groups. This means primarily a clear understanding of what our 
really fundamental social institutions are, how they originate, how they are built up, 
and how they are modified. It means, further, the services or functions of typical social 
institutions like government, the family, the school, and religion. It includes a clear 
grasp of the dominating réle of social customs and a scientific perception of the “ pur- 
chase” of superstitions and their survivals. You will get my meaning if I state a 


basic sociological principle, namely, that men are controlled more by their beliefs 
than by their laws. 
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If you choose to call this social psychology I shall not object, since what we are 
after is an understanding that society is mental relationship and that there is some- 
thing which for want of a better word we call “social mind.” To be specific and 
concrete, we need to know how this social mind works in, say, the gang; how it breaks 
out into mob frenzy; how it radiates by imitation to produce so-called waves of 
crime or suicide or business panic; how in its milder but often trying manifestations 
we call it fashion or craze; how it is fed by suggestion through the words or acts of 
vivid personalities or through moving pictures cr the newspapers; how differently 
it acts when men are sick or tired and when they are fresh and vigorous. None of us 
are prepared to battle with anti-social forces unless we know the sociological processes 
which lie back of that subtle thing we call leadership. How does leadership arise ? 
Can the led be taught to discriminate between sound leadership and roguery? Is the 
boss an excrescence upon the body politic or simply an organ suffering from atrophy ? 
These questions the captains of our defensive army must answer and answer 
accurately. 

I spoke of the control exerted by beliefs. This leads me to another element in our 
necéssary equipment, namely an understanding of the institutions and forces which 
exist or might be developed for social control or social pressure. Social institutions 
(looking at them from the inside) exist primarily for the mutual benefit, comfort, and 
safety of more or less like-minded persons. But viewed objectively they are equally 
agencies for control or for compelling or evoking certain approved types of behavior. 
That is, they may be used for either coercion or attractive education. For example, 
suppose you want to “‘Americanize” the newcomer from Europe or Asia. You may 
go at it with club and gun and boycott or expropriation as Prussia or Russia did in 
Europe or as Japan is doing it in Korea. Or you may do it as Turkey has been doing 
it in Armenia—by extermination. Or you may do it as England did in the new South 
Africa or as we have claimed to be doing it in America, that is, by friendly co-operation, 
with the “‘come hither” in the eye; by inviting to school and lodge, settlement club 
and labor union, political and industrial citizenship. You secure conformity to the 
approved social type by formation and not by deformation, by friendly suggestion 
and not by aggression. Penology has much to learn from the theory and practice of 
social control. 

This leads to another thought. I wonder how many of our professional custodians 
of the public peace realize the profound socializing effect of leading the anti-social to 
accept social responsibility. It is true we have made the beginnings of honor systems 
and self-government in prisons, jails, and reformatories. Obermaier, Montesinos, 
and other pioneers pointed the way three generations ago. But we still are far from 
utilizing fully the sobering, taming effect of responsible citizenship which any student 
of political science, sociology or modern industry will testify to. Nor have we grasped 
any more fully the fine art of using social motives as a stimulus to good conduct. The 
adept in scientific management in industry, the production expert or the labor manager 
is beginning to lay hold of this unused instrument for inaugurating a more economical, 
just, prosperous and peaceful industrial order. The penologist may follow their 
lead with social profit. 

I have already, by implication at least, suggested the need for an understanding 


of the distinctly economic aspects of social science. But they need more specific 
attention. 
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The police and our penal institutions are in a sense economic agencies, designed 
to cut off waste. They should become also positively productive through their 
regenerative and preventive work. Specifically the worker with delinquents should 
know enough economics to be able to teach thrift, to manage an institution with some 
business acumen, to prepare his charges for assuming the responsibilities of industrial 
citizenship. Too often we have been content with fitting a man to pass a physical 
examination or to join a church, but have not equipped him to earn a decent living 
outside institutional walls. We fail on the side of industrial repatriation. The 
reclamation of human scrap was one of the most significant compensations for five 
war-torn years. We learned to utilize industrially men and women heretofore con- 
sidered as economic waste or, to put it in its best light, as of only very marginal 
utility. And the empty cells of jails and prisons bore testimony to the social effects of 
that enforced salvage. Likewise the crippled human aftermath of war is being 
rehabilitated industrially, even though not to the extent of our vision two years ago. 
Nevertheless the lesson has been carried over into the field of peaceful industry and 
at least one state has already begun to reclaim its industrially handicapped. The 
penologist should not overlook either the example or the technique here involved. 

In no other hands is vocational guidance more vital than in those of the worker 
with delinquents. Fifteen years ago on our probation staff in San Francisco we had 
a man whose chief business was the industrial placement of our charges. I am far 
from sure we did the job scientifically. I know better now how it should be done; 
in the meantime a body of economic and educational knowledge has been built up in 
that field. 

If it should appear that I have gone beyond the sailing instructions of our pro- 
gram committee and attempted to slip in a maximum instead of a minimum of social 
science equipment I shall plead not guilty. My best defense is to reiterate the ques- 
tions with which I began and to point to our bitter and disappointing experience in 
dealing with the delinquent. I shall not repeat the hoary fallacy that the opening of a 
new school will close at least one jail. But I shall maintain boldly that only a pro- 
founder education in the social sciences will enable us to use our present defensive 
machinery of courts and correctional institutions as they should be used or to modify 
and improve them as they manifestly need modification and improvement. 


METHODS OF RAISING THE MORALE OF PUBLIC OPINION FOR 
EFFECTIVE SOCIAL SERVICE 


Roland F. Beasley, North Carolina Commissioner of Public Welfare, Raleigh 


The words comprising my subject seem somewhat ominous, but several attempts 
at analysis lead me to believe that they mean, ‘‘ What are the ways of best arousing 
public sentiment in behalf of social service and directing it toward effective work- 
manship?” In a state like mine where the later forms of social work have not long 
been known, the first necessity was to arouse a public sentiment to seeing the need of 
the more modern forms of social welfare work at all. Such arousement must neces- 
sarily be based upon the general state of the public mind as existing at the time when 
a considerable number of individuals or groups begin to see the need of more definite, 
more modern, and more scientific, forms of social welfare work. 
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There can be no line of cleavage in the advancement of public sentiment between 
the development of the general social agencies, such as church and school, and the 
more intensive forms which we have come to know as social welfare organizations. 
For instance, in my state the gradual elimination of the liquor traffic has been a most 
tremendous power in alleviating conditions which stand against social progress, and 
this work has been going on for twenty-five years. The idea of public health and 
sanitation has likewise been a gradual growth, but not until within the last few years 
had a sufficient foundation been made upon which could be laid important and neces- 
sary specific accomplishment. During the same period we have had an intensive 
cultivation of the idea of public schools, and yet not until within the past two years 
have we been able to rise to the idea that the lack of attendance at school ran back 
into social and economic conditions of the home which require treatment of a specific 
character. The activity of churches has been marked for many years along certain 
lines, but church work was predicated upon the cultivation of souls and not so much 
upon the cultivation of bodies. 

But there comes 2 time when volunteer, disorganized, and unrelated agencies 
and efforts more or less run their course. This is the time when social thinkers begin 
to perceive that no question of social welfare is unrelated to the whole, and to think in 
terms of the whole social fabric. This is the time for organization, correlation and 
integration of agencies, and the distribution of work into definite and specific fields 
intended to embrace the whole. Up to the time when this general point is reached, 
the impulse to social betterment has been indefinite, little understood, separate, and 
wholly undirected. It is the time ripened for the social engineer who can chart and 
plan and direct, for when the day has come for the direction of social thinking in larger 
terms and better workmanship, there must be some directing leadership, some group, 
or some individuals who can correctly interpret the purpose and methods of social 
welfare to the general public, and such agency or group must be able to continue its 
work with wisdom, with vision, with perspective, until it challenges first the interest, 
then the respect, and finally the support of the public. 

In response to the universal sentiment of the time, the people in my state inter- 
ested in all these various activities necessarily began to take stock and to dwell upon 
their inadequacies. Then, some eight years ago, a group of people seeing the neces- 
sity for the introduction of modern methods of dealing with what we call social delin- 
quencies, organized a State Conference of Social Welfare. The time had to a certain 
degree ripened for this step. Our people had been led in several notable emotional 
periods along philanthropic and altruistic lines. There were no distressing political 
issues to attract attention. The political leadership of the state had an ear ready for 
the suggestion of humanitarian ideas generally, and was fairly willing to respond as far 
as its enlightenment allowed it todo so. The conference met yearly, and each second 
year when the legislature convened it met at the state capital during the session of the 
legislature and established a very wholesome contact with the members. Notable 
speakers were brought in to discuss modern social problems, and the forward-looking 
men and women all over the state who were thinking on these questions were brought 
into active participation in the conference. At the same time the woman’s clubs in 
many sections of the state were exerting a very wholesome effect upon public opinion 
by discussions among themselves and by the introduction of foreign speakers. Each 
year the state conference would decide upon some particular step which it wished to 
see taken and hammer on that as its main issue. 
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Now, in the stimulation of public sentiment in any state there are certain lines 
by which large classes of people can be reached, and there are various methods by 
which each particular appeal is made to the public. Social welfare means, to my 
mind, whatever is calculated to be for the mental, physical, and moral development 
of individuals in their association with one another. Therefore the dormant impulse 
in man for better things can be reached along several lines of appeal. The most 
powerful appeal is the sentimental or, if you choose to call it so, the religious one. 
At least it is that emotion in us which is most easily aroused, being the sympathetic, 
the humane, the altruistic. It is characteristic of this appeal that it doesn’t get very 
far with practical results in a complex state of society. It is simply the impulse to 
feel good, to wish good, to hope good, but to do little for effective results. Still it is 
the most valuable impulse because the most powerful and most easily aroused. The 
church has worked this impulse thoroughly, and the failure to capitalize its good 
impulses into concrete effects is the tragedy of the modern church. 

The cultivation of the sentimental field gave a great opportunity for the men and 
women who came with a concrete message because the people were more or less ready 
to do when they were shown what was good to do. In the specific field of child 
welfare in North Carolina, I give full and unstinted and joyful credit to the churches 
in having prepared the field through the appeal made for their orphanages for the 
secondary steps in the movement. It is perhaps hard for most members of this 
conference, coming from the cities, to understand the strategical position of the 
church in the rural states. 

The next line of appeal I would call the economic. This appeal is made to the 
sound business sense of the people by showing that public welfare measures are cal- 
culated to stop many drains arising from inefficiency, and to increase the material 
resources of the communities and the state by making better economic units, by 
cutting down the ravages of disease, by lightening the burden of taxation for the 
dependent classes, etc. This appeal is very effective and is very readily taken up by 
business organizations of various kinds, community clubs, chambers of commerce, 
manufacturing corporations, the economic factors generally. To this appeal the 
educational sentiment is closely allied. Business men see very readily, and appreciate 
the fact, that when they pay taxes to support schools they should see that those schools 
are as effective as possible in doing their work. It is essential that social leaders 
understand and emphasize the solidarity of society and the dependence for improve- 
ment in one line upon all phases of progress. An understanding of democracy and 
all its implications is necessary if your appeal to a well-rounded public sentiment is to 
be effective. In North Carolina we are tying up all forms of social welfare work with 
the school, the press, the industria] and agricultural agencies, the courts, the churches, 
the board of health, and everything else. We emphasize the idea that all rise or fall 
together. 

The local pride sentiment is no inconsiderate factor in appealing to the public 
mind. One community will quickly, as a matter of local pride, do something another 
community is doing when it would not do it merely for its own sake. 

All these ideas relate to the stimulation of public sentiment generally, but when 
the social welfare statesman wants to crystallize the general public sentiment into 
concrete measures, he must enter a more intensive field. He must bring to bear a 
force directly upon the law-making agencies. The first method of doing that is 
what I call the personal method. He must know the political personnel of his state; 
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he must know the men who give the decisions in critical times; he must know the men 
who through the press, through the party, through the legislative committees, and 
the other agencies of the inner circles make the decisions and give tone to undertakings; 
he must teach these men to respect the work, the purpose, and the methods of social 
welfare, and reach them personally. My observation is that social welfare measures 
are more or less indifferent interest to such men as these, that is, they are more con- 
cerned with other things, and you can gain their interest and support for social welfare 
measures easily if you make a good, common-sense approach, and build upon your 
backing of public sentiment a reasonable degree of conservative and, what we are 
pleased to call, common-sense undertakings. The common-sense appeal is a very 
important one for it seems to be a characteristic of reformers that they want to go too 
fast, and you can never carry a measure in this country to success unless there is 
behind you a fairly intelligent understanding of it. You cannot get far in a demand for 
a prison psychiatrist with a population whose general attitude toward moral, mental, 
and physical sickness is that hell, hanging, and calomel are the only remedies, and 
that is unquestionably the universal, popular attitude in America today. 

Social progress is a slow evolution. It is predicated upon a uniform develop- 
ment along a great many lines involving fixed habits, long custom, crystallized think- 
ing, and slowness to adaptation, and has literally hundreds of aspects which must be 
taken into consideration. No wonder is it that the man who insists too loudly upon 
one idea is considered a crank. Social faith, in my opinion, is as necessary as social 
action. Time is long, and if the ingrained thinking of people could be changed over- 
night, I fear we should have too many rapid-fire reforms. Social welfare is not to be 
bestowed. It is a crop which must mature from the soil of the aggregate of human 
beings, and its roots must rest in this soil and receive nourishment from it. Constant 
and judicious use of known facts must be made, facts relating to the individual and 
social inadequacies; facts relating to the weaknesses of the school, the church, the 
courts, to economic conditions, to all the bad and remediable conditions which exist 
and which heretofore have been ignored because they have always been as they are. 
When the people understand these facts and are shown that social workers are basing 
their efforts upon knowledge and proved results, they will respond more and more 
readily. 

In North Carolina we have achieved some notable legislation. It is now the job 
of those who are in positions of responsibility to make good with this legislation by 
showing the people what effective methods mean. Here again we must continually 
keep going all the various efforts for stimulating the public while we are taking time 
to secure training and experience in our workers. We are approaching the ‘Show 
me”’ period of social welfare work, that is, we have the sentiment and the people want 
to see what good can be accomplished. In the practical working of the new state- 
wide juvenile court act, and the county board and county superintendent act, child 
labor and school attendance laws, we are trying to follow sound principles of workman- 
ship, and the more we are able to show results, the more authority will the people 
give us for going ahead in the preparation for better and better work. We are ham- 
mering into the public mind that social welfare work is a public function in the same 
sense that public health and public education are, and among the results of this is a 
separate juvenile court in each county, a county superintendent of public welfare 
tied both to the schools and the courts, a bureau of child welfare and a bureau of 
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county organization in the state board, and a chair of public welfare at the state 
university and a chair of sociology at the State College for Women, special summer 
courses for workers, state and county councils, etc. 

While we are stressing the idea of public welfare in social work, we are in no 
sense seeking to limit its implications and social work is finding its expression in 
private agencies at the same time, for we are holding to the old political doctrine 
that nothing should be taken over by government which can be better done by private 
initiative. 

The perfect and sufficient foundation of all social welfare work is the philosophy 
of Jesus Christ. The cornerstone of that philosophy is the infinite value of every 
human being as the child of the one Father. A social philosophy which excludes one 
human being from the right of heirship, or denies the obligation of everyone to anyone, 
is a limited philosophy. Let no one who would be called a social worker forget that 
the universal obligation underlying every social, political, or economic system arises 
from brotherhood and joint heirship, and not from superior to inferior, not from 
educated to uneducated, not from class to class, not from anything but common 
sonship and common fatherhood. For should he forget this, no matter what his 
method, no matter how great his energy, no matter how fine his teachings, he is in 
danger of mere professionalism. 

So long as there are human frailties there will be need of social workers. But let 
us not forget that the larger vision of social welfare contemplates not charity alone 
but justice, and that all social ills arising from environment are man-made and there- 
fore changeable; that so long as environment stands between any individual and the 
possibility of that individual’s finding his self-expression in an ever-enlarging life so 


long is there a standing challenge to all men who have taken the vows of social knight- 
hood. 


DIVISION ITII—HEALTH AND DIVISION VII—THE LOCAL 
COMMUNITY 


NEED FOR AND USES OF A STANDARD MINIMUM QUANTITY BUDGET 


Royal Meeker, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 

A prominent employer, one of the thinking kind who pays his employees better 
than the prevailing wage rate, when asked if he paid his workers a living wage replied, 
“No, I cannot pay a living wage and meet the competition of my competitors. No 
employer ever has or can pay a living wage permanently under present competitive 
conditions in industry.” If this employer was right in his analysis, he has found the 
answer to the conundrum “Is life worth living?” Before either agreeing or dis- 
agreeing with his conclusions however, we should know what he means by a “living 
wage.’ Certainly the wages and earnings of workers in America have been sufficient 
to enable the workers to live and to raise children. If our employer meant by a living 
wage a minimum of subsistence wage, then he was certainly guilty of a gross mis- 
statement when he said no employer ever had or could pay a living wage. The 
fact that workers for untold generations have worked and lived and worked again 
for the prevailing wages and are still living and still working is a refutation of such a 
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theory of economics woven with a web of Malthusian philosophy and a woof of the 
lamentations of Jeremiah. 

We in America have no conception of what a minimum of subsistence really is. 
That is why some theorists have advocated that the ultimate minimum of subsistence 
standard of living be adopted as a sort of basic unit to be used in adjusting wages of 
different classes of labor. Let us boldly tackle the problem of trying to ascertain the 
ultimate minimum and see whither our adventure leads us. 


FOOD 


Food, the most primary of all the primary wants of man, has received more study 
than any of the less indispensable necessities of life. The standard set up by the 
Agriculture Department requires the purchase daily of 3,500 calories in foodstuffs for 
every adult man at moderately hard manual labor. When wastes are deducted this 
gives about 3,100 to 3,200 calories actually consumed in the body. This standard is 
partly experimental, but largely estimated. We are confronted at the very outset 
by insoluble difficulties. Eating and digestion themselves consume alarmingly large 
quantities of energy. What do we mean by minimum of subsistence? What is 
living? There are nearly as many grades, levels, or rates of existence or living as 
there are different individuals in the world; 3,500 calories may be necessary to main- 
tain a certain rate or speed of existence; 3,000 calories would maintain a less speedy 
life; 2,000 calories would give a still slower rate. What is the ultimate limit? It 
cannot be, at least it has not been, determined accurately by studies of basic metabolism 
because of personal idiosyncrasies, and because eating, digestion, and assimilation are 
of themselves hard work so that the more one eats the more he needs. 

From the heights of our superior dietary knowledge of calories and vitamines 
we view with scientific skepticism the legend of the seven kernels of parched corn doled 
out as the daily ration per person to our Pilgrim ancestors. While seven kernels of 
corn, even though very large kernels, fall far below a minimum of subsistence, diet on 
the other hand, the widely accepted standard of 3,500 calories of food energy pur- 
chased daily in the market, or about 3,200 calories of food energy, consumed per 
equivalent adult male, is far, far above a true minimum of subsistence level. In 
support of this view is the fact that the average diets of workingmen’s families included 
in the budget studies of the Bureau of Labor Statistics yield somewhat less than 3,000 
calories per equivalent adult male in food energy purchased. More than 70 per cent 
of workingmen’s families purchased less than 3,500 calories per equivalent adult male 
in food energy, or to put it in still another way, half of these families purchased 2,600 
calories or less per equivalent adult male which means that the average consumption 
per equivalent adult male in one-half the families is less than 2,400 calories. The 
fact that these workers are alive demonstrates that they have eaten not less than 
minimum of subsistence diet. 

The minimum of subsistence poet smote his bloomin’ lyre and tunefully sang, 
“Man wants but little here below, nor wants that little long!” How true! and the less 
he wants, as a rule, the shorter the time he needs to spend in wanting. The minimum 
of subsistence philosophers of abstinence take away our appetites for Thanks- 
giving turkey, cranberry sauce, pumpkin pie, preserved pears, and the other trim- 
mings for our annual Puritanical orgy with the well-known cost of living proverb, 
“We should eat to live and not live to eat.” Whether this ancient saw is a precept of 
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immorality and economic indecency depends on the definition of “‘to live.” To eat 
merely to keep alive long enough to bring enough children into the world for the con- 
tinuation of the race is just as reprehensible, morally and economically, as it is to live 
merely to eat, drink, wear glad rags, break the speed laws, dance the shimmy, be 
merry,and die. Both lines of conduct lead inevitably to social stagnation and degenera- 
tion. I will own right up without debate that I have not yet discovered the ultimate 
plan and purpose of creation. But I feel reasonably certain that the ultimate end and 
aim of life is neither the minimum of susbistence nor the maximum of debauchery 
consistent with the continuation of the species, nor yet the speediest “development” 
of the earth’s resources by the methods of dissipation which convert the uninhabited, 
though habitable wildernesses covered with trees and wild animals into habited, 
though uninhabitable wildernesses belching forth smoke, steam, cinders, ashes, and 
slag, and peopled with sweating, grunting, toiling men, women, and children. Reason 
suggests that there must be a golden mean somewhere, which would, if attained, insure 
a more balanced and ordered existence—an existence continually developing, through 
experimentation, toward the attainment of a higher intelligence and more rational 
systems of conduct along with a more uniform dissemination of the lasting enjoyments 
and contentments of life. 

What is the significance of the fact that the workers of the United States actually 
are consuming food of such kinds and in such amounts as to yield only about 2,600 
calories instead of the 3,200 calories set up as the standard of sufficiency by the Agri- 
cultural Department? Is the worker’s life, attuned to a speed determined by the 
consumption of 2,600 units of energy, less desirable than life speeded up to 3,200 
calories or higher? Should the American worker be aided and encouraged to eat 
more food energy as well as a better cooked and better balanced diet to the end that 
he may live a more energetic and worth-while life? Or should the diet be restricted 
for the purpose of producing a more peaceful and less striking and truculent worker ? 
Or does the average energy output of 2,500 calories per man per day represent the 
desirable average in the present state of imperfection of man’s physical, mental, and 
moral being? In other words, are the ends of creation best subserved by an average 
2,600 calorie workman, working, loafing, playing, eating, and sleeping at the prevailing 
rate of speed, or would a 3,200 or 1,600 calorie workman, work, loaf, play, eat, and 
sleep more ideally ? 

If he is better fed, will the worker make a larger contribution to the sum total 
of human happiness, or will he merely become more ornery and obstreperous, like 
an overfed horse, and just naturally bust loose and kick the communal stuffings out 
of the community stage coach and the social stable? If his diet is cut down, will the 
consequent slowing down of his mental and physical processes result in harm or 
benefit? Before we can answer these questions satisfactorily we must know a lot about 
the Divine plan of Creation. I am not omniscient. I do not know. I strongly 
suspect, however, that 3,200 calories is none too high. It affords only a desirable 
margin above the absolute minimum—a margin of safety. 


CLOTHING 


When we consider clothing, housing, fuel, furniture, house furnishings, kitchen 
utensils, and miscellaneous items the possibilities of doing without in order to get 
down to the absolute minimum of subsistence are almost infinite. Minimum clothing 
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requirements cannot, unfortunately, be measured by any accepted objective stand- 
ard. It is wholly impossible to determine by experiment how many square yards, 
pounds, or calories of clothing of different materials and kinds are necessary to main- 
tain life. Clothing is still, as originally, worn very largely for ornamental purposes. 
It has only incidental utilities in shielding us from the inclemency of the weather. 
If anyone doubts this statement, let him go out into the highways and the busy 
marts of trade and keep his eyes open. I see everyday girls going to work dressed in 
the most perilous attire, from the point of view of a minimum standard of health, to 
say nothing of minimum decency, and the minimum of clothing subsistence. Men, 
and especially, women, can and do expose themselves every day, by reason of improper 
and insufficient clothing, to health hazards without shocking anybody’s sense of the 
minimum of subsistence in attire. But let any man try to go to business without a 
collar and see what will happen! Or suppose a shop girl who has to stand and walk 
a great deal should report for duty, dressed not as the conventional painted, powdered, 
hobbled, and bespangled doll of fashion, but in accordance with a minimum of cloth- 
ing subsistence, how long would she hold her job? I have nothing to suggest in the 
way of subtractions from the wearing apparel of the working girl in order to attain 
the minimum of subsistence in clothing. At first blush, it would seem that the mini- 
mum of subsistence would require considerable additions in winter, at least, and 
revolutional modifications for all seasons. Further intensive field observation by the 
earnest student seeking after the ultimate minimum of subsistence clothing budget will 
occasion further blushes until in his confusion he will be driven to the conclusion that 
the minimum of clothing has never yet been attained, even by the war workers. 


HOUSING 


One who has been obliged to live during the past winter in the latest up-to-the- 
minute type of apartment or tenement with its elaborate steam or hot-water heating 
systems, but no steam, hot water, or heat might maintain that the minimum of sub- 
sistence house has been achieved. But the modern cave, designed by an architect to 
please the sense of beauty and the ideas of convenience and economy of a landlord, 
executed by a contractor, and constructed by a clan of building trade artisans, has many 
superfluous appurtenances and flumadiddles that were entirely lacking in the austere 
nature-built minimum of subsistence cave, the precursor and harbinger of the modern 
apartment house. If the prices of building materials, building labor, and coal con- 
tinue to increase, the modern dwelling will approach nearer and nearer the ancestral 
cave shelter. In some districts in Europe the people are for the present living at or 
below the minimum of subsistence housing level. It needs no argument to convince 
anyone who passed through these districts that unless the world has something better 
than a bare living wage to offer to those who labor, then of a surety life is not worth 
living and the sooner we recognize that fact the better. 


FUEL 


The minimum fuel budget is even more impossible to get at than minimum food, 
clothing, and shelter budgets. It should be noted that a great deal of substitution is 
possible and inevitable between these several budgets. Abundant food can and does 
take the place, to some extent, of warm clothing, shelter, and fuel. A house, from the 
minimum of subsistence standpoint, is merely a big garment and a suit of clothes is only 
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a small portable house, and both may be substituted, in part, for pork chops at 40 cents 
a pound or potatoes at $3.50 per bushel. Food is fuel and fuel to a limited extent may 
be substituted for food. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Almost none of the miscellaneous items of expenditure are necessary for a mini- 
mum of subsistence. For example, take the expenditure for sickness, the largest single 
item of miscellaneous expense. Men did survive for ages without doctors. Medicine 
and surgery are still very primitive, having scarcely emerged from the realm of the 
Black Arts. They are not in any way indispensable to the preservation and continua- 
tion of the human race. I state this obvious fact in no spirit of caviling criticism and 
with full knowledge of the valuable services rendered by and the enormous advances 
made in the arts of medicine and surgery—arts that were so recently black that they 
may be termed not inaccurately the dark brown arts. In primitive frontier communi- 
ties sometimes no doctor was available and the people were left to the all embracing 
and merciful ignorance of the quack and the cow doctor. The greater the ignor- 
ance of these practitioners the less the danger, for, in the realm of “‘ Medicine” perhaps 
more than anywhere else, “‘a little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” The important 
idea to grasp is that communities have survived and increased without doctors— 
sometimes even in spite of them. If we desire to get at a true minimum of subsistence 
wage the M.D., the professional nurse, the hospital, and all the other appurtenances 
of the sickroom will have to go. 

In the miscellaneous items, the expenditure for life insurance ranks next in amount 
to the expense on account of sickness. Insurance expenditures belong in the same 
category with expenditures for doctors, surgeons, hospitals, nurses, and the other 
costs of sickness. According to the tales of travelers, some tribes of Eskimos have 
the most complete system of accident, illness, old age, and invalidity insurance to 
be found anywhere on earth. When, for any reason, a member of the tribe becomes 
permanently incapacitated the duty devolves upon the next of kin to take the invalid 
out behind a convenient ice-hummock and knock him on the head with the ceremonial 
club which is sacredly preserved in the archives of the tribe for this particular purpose. 
This custom is based upon the soundest of sound principles of public health, social 
medicine, social insurance, social work, the general welfare, and the greatest good to 
the greatest number. The sufferer is relieved at once of his sufferings and at the same 
time society is relieved of the burdens of maintaining almshouses, hospitals, doctors, 
insurance systems, and other costly and non-utilitarian enterprises for the purpose of 
prolonging the lives and miseries of the victims of the hazards of existence. Insurance 
can and must be dispensed with along with doctors if we want to achieve the true 
minimum of subsistence wage. 

There is almost no limit to the number of things we can dispense with and still 
keep alive. Diogenes, the inventor of the first minimum of subsistence philosophy, 
seeking after the absolute minimum of subsistence, slept and lived his pampered life 
in his elegant tub, and drank water voluptuously from his luxurious clam shell drink- 
ing cup until he saw the peasant drink water from his cupped hand. Diogenes must 
have been peculiarly obtuse, ignorant, unimaginative and lacking in ordinary sense 
even for a philosopher not to have discovered by himself, untaught by the peasant, 
that a drinking cup is a wholly superfluous utensil to a minimum of subsistence 
philosopher. Unfortunately, history does not record what Diogenes ate. He may 
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have eaten Greek roots, and other vegetation in the raw state of Nature until some 
soft-hearted Greek female all innocent of the principles underlying true organized 
charity and uninstructed in the methods of the trained social worker, gave him a 
maximum, unphilosophical meal of boiled oriental goat and Levantine beans. The 
philosophy of old Diogenes, so far as we know it, bears internal evidence of being the 
product of alternate and recurrent starvation, overeating, and indigestion. 

Since the Tentative Quantity and Cost Budget Necessary to Maintain a Family of 
Five in Washington, D.C., in Health and Decency was prepared under my direction, I 
have held communion with the minimum of subsistence and I have seen a great light. 
In the pamphlet referred to three grades or levels of budget are named and briefly 
defined, namely: (1) the pauper or poverty standard on the dividing line between 
independence and dependence upon charity; (2) the minimum of subsistence standard 
which is supposed to provide for a mere animal existence with little or nothing for 
the needs of men as social creatures; (3) the minimum of health and decency standard 
which is intended to provide sufficient food, clothing, housing, fuel, furniture, furnish- 
ings, and other items to maintain the standard family in health and decency according 
to the prevailing notions of decency. 

From the brief analysis given of the true inwardness of a minimum of subsistence 
standard it is evident that even under the system of auctioning off the township 
paupers to the lowest bidder, our free Anglo-Saxon, democratic methods of dealing 
with the poor have not come within gunshot range of achieving the maximum of 
economy and the minimum oi subsistence in poor relief. Even the most brutal ruffian 
of all those who keep boarding houses for paupers has never yet attempted to put into 
operation a rigorous minimum of subsistence regimen. Think of the manifold luxuries, 
superfluities, and non-essentials enjoyed by the paupers in the almshouses you have 
met! The order of the different budget standards enumerated should be changed. 
The lowest in the scale by far is the minimum of subsistence standard. 

I do not think it is worth while to try to reduce living to the least common denomi- 
nator by figuring out by scientific or unscientific formulas the least that is required to 
hold body and soul together in a painful and unprofitable bondage. It is, of course, 
possible to live for a time even on seven grains of parched corn. It is possible that the 
vital processes might be so slowed down and devitalized that human life could be 
sustained on such a meager diet indefinitely, but who would want to live such a life? 
Plainer living and higher thinking were never more needed than now, but we must be 
careful that plain living does not become so plain that all capacity for thinking is 
absorbed by the problems of how to make one dollar buy the necessities that are sold 
in the markets for two dollars. 

As already indicated it is not worth while to attempt to ascertain how little is 
necessary in order to maintain life. The minimum of subsistence budget is impossible 
to calculate and even if it were calculable, it would be of no possible use. Every 
time the expression is used, the user, if he thinks at all, has in mind some standard of 
living. The minimum of subsistence means to him the things necessary to maintain 
the standard he has in mind. In our own country we hear much of the American 
standard of living. This expression is if possible more vague and meaningless than 
the minimum of subsistence standard. There are almost as many different standards 
of living in the United States as there are families. There is not enough uniformity 
in family incomes and expenditures to warrant one in selecting one income group going 
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with a particular size and composition of family as the family and income group which 
represents the American standard of living. Everyone who uses the expression means 
something different from everyone else. Certainly the kind employer who said 
that industry could not afford to pay a living wage did not have a minimum of sub- 
sistence standard in mind. He was thinking no doubt of that vague, undefined 
American standard. It is for the purpose of pointing out the impossibility of a mere 
subsistence wage and the necessity of giving definiteness and precision to the American 
standard of living that I present these views. 

Until two years ago, wage adjustments were made by the methods of bluff, 
bluster, and bulldozing. Wage adjustments are now for the first time being made 
on the basis of changes in the cost of living. Changes in the cost of living are cal- 
culated in the Bureau of Labor Statistics by multiplying the prices of commodities 
into the quantities of these commodities consumed by the average of the families 
included in the Bureau’s cost of living studies. This gives with approximate accuracy 
the changes in the cost from time to time of the average all-embracing family market 
basket containing food, clothing, housing, fuel, light, furniture, house furnishings, 
kitchen utensils, and miscellaneous items. But does this average all-embracing 
market basket contain just enough, too much, or too little, of the necessities and com- 
forts of life to maintain the average-sized family in health and decency? That is the 
all important question. To answer this question a standard minimum quantity 
budget must be agreed upon which will allow a sufficiency of all the necessary com- 
modities and services, food, clothing, housing, fuel, furniture, house furnishings, and 
miscellaneous to enable the standard family to live healthfully and decently. 

It will probably be necessary to vary this minimum standard budget somewhat 
in accordance with differences in climate and customs. With this minimum budget 
as a basic budget the quantities can be readily varied to suit different occupations. 
The prices of food, clothing, furniture, house furnishings, fuel, and most miscellaneous 
items obtained in a few representative industrial centers in a given geographical section 
can be taken as representative of all cities, in that section. Rents must generally 
be obtained in each locality, since houses cannot be shipped about from place to place 
like food and fuel to meet a local demand. 

Some trade unionists are objecting to what they call “fodder wages.” I think 
they should go slow in putting themselves on record as opposing wage adjustments on 
the basis of changes in cost of living, because, imperfect as this method is, it is infinitely 
better than the old bluffing, bulldozing methods. Recognition of the fact that wages 
have some relation to prices, instead of hurting the wage earner, will help him. It will 
also help the employer by protecting him against unjustifiable demands. Once this 
fact is recognized, the absolute necessity for adopting a standard budget for the pur- 
pose of calculating changes in the cost of a definite and decent standard of living 
becomes inescapable. I have great faith in the fundamental fairmindedness of the 
American worker, which is another name for the American people. I do not believe 
the typical American worker wishes to gain at the expense of his fellows. Wage 
statistics show that the workers in some occupations have received advances in wages 
in excess of the advances in the cost of living, some of them far in excess. Other 
workers, especially government employees and office employees generally have 
received advances far less than the increases in cost of living. Before too hastily 
rejecting the “fodder wage” principle, trade unionists would do well to exert their 
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utmost influence to secure something approaching a “fodder wage” for those patient 
workers who have thus far paid out of their relatively fixed incomes the unjust, appal- 
ling, and increasing war taxes disguised as increases in the prices of necessities. When 
recognition has been gained for a health and decency wage, a long step will have been 
taken toward the goal of industrial peace. 


BOY SCOUTS AS FUTURE COMMUNITY LEADERS 


Lorne W. Barclay, Director, Department of Education, 
Boy Scouts of America, New York 


First, we must have an interpretation of the word community in considering this 
subject. We shall all grant, probably, that the fundamental thing in all social organi- 
zation today is the opportunity for expression on the part of the local community. I 
wonder if in many conferences like this we have not forgotten when talking about our 
institutions and their relations that after all they are secondary and of little impor- 
tance when we come down to the first principles of building democratic social organiza- 
tion. The local community is fundamental. The Boy Scout movement is organized 
on the basis of the local community, not as an institution but as a movement which 
before it can be of any value must work itself into the heart of the community and 
become a part of its fiber. Scouting can only develop when under the leadership of the 
local community itself. Social workers, then, should carry away the idea that the 
scout movement as it exists today in this country is a movement, not an organization. 

What is the contribution of the Boy Scout movement to the community? If the 
Boy Scout training has been of value to boys, it has developed initiative, resourceful- 
ness, responsibility, ability to do for one’s self and for others, and it is then the 
responsibility of the adult community to place around these boys the normal 
environment which will give them the opportunity to lead and to serve. 

Some people have said to us, ““Why do you not develop an older boy organiza- 
tion?’’ My answer is that there is no such thing as an older boy problem. When 
the boy has reached the age of fifteen he does not think of himself any longer as a boy, 
but as a young man, and the community should so recognize him. The scout move- 
ment will fail if it attempts to crystallize the older boys within its organization, to 
bind them too closely in organization and away from the community. The principle 
under which we work is that, having trained boys during four or five years, they are 
ready then to go out into the community and into its activities where leadership is 
necessary. These thousands of lads, who we believe get a fine type of training in 
scouting, should not be tied to one thing. The young man must live in the normal 
community and therefore as he goes on from the age of sixteen and seventeen he must 
get out into his own local community, into its agencies and the institutions upon which 
our democracy depends. He must find there the opportunity for the continued expres- 
sion of his scout life. Myriad are those opportunities. Settlements, playgrounds, 
athletic clubs, have many chances for personal leadership of young men. Think of 
the many neighborhood activities for the improvement of the neighborhood from 
within! 

As a representative of the National Council of the Boy Scouts of America I invite 
you to think about the local opportunities for the expression of this scout spirit among 
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the people in a normal way, and to see that your neighborhood makes it possible for 
the Boy Scout graduate to do some of the things he wants to do and for which he has 
been trained. The Boy Scout will be of little value if we direct him toward working 
in organizations rather than with people in the community. 

The greatest contribution the scout movement is making is the getting of the 
scout spirit into the boys. This can only be expressed in the after life in their local 
communities by what they do. They learn citizenship by serving, and should be 
given the chance when they begin to think for themselves as men, to practice citizen- 
ship by participation in the community life of their own communities, and express 
their loyalty to God and to country in their service to other people. 


THE SOUTH AND COMMUNITY WORK 
T. S. Settle, District Representative, Community Service, Inc., New York 


One needs ten hours, not ten minutes, to tell of the community work that is now 
being undertaken in the South. In these few minutes I will, however, try to tell briefly 
of four or five of its most noticeable achievements. It seems to be unpopular now 
to refer to the late war, but I cannot refrain from stating that during that period the 
South carried on the greatest piece of community work ever conducted in the war, 
the largest program of community hospitality. I refer to the fact that the South 
entertained in the homes over three million in the army and navy from the north, east, 
west, and south, and that the mothers of the South exchanged letters with mothers of 
other sections of the country, and that the northern boys were for the first time intro- 
duced to “‘hot biscuit.” So well did they like the southern menu that, judging from 
the society columns and marriage notices in the southern papers, many of them are 
putting in a life-order for the southern cooking. 

We will illustrate some of our best work by selecting three rather typical cities. 
(It is always dangerous to name only one city; we may be fairly safe, however, if we 
select as many as three.) As our first example, the one-time capital of the South, 
Richmond. Last year Richmond had a so-called municipal recreation system with 
an appropriation of $7,000. This year the citizens of Richmond appeared before the 
city council and asked for more money, with the result that the city council raised 
$27,500. But the business men of Richmond said this was not enough to provide 
adequately for the leisure time of the Richmond people, so they are now raising 
$35,000 with which to supplement the program of the municipality. These funds are 
giving a well-rounded recreation program to all the people of the city. What Rich- 
mond is doing is being done in a more or less degree in Columbia, Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Memphis, New Orleans, Houston, and other southern cities. 

The smaller cities are not to be overlooked, so I select as my second example, a 
little city in Georgia of 9,000 inhabitants. The Rotary Club of that city said, “We 
must have playgrounds and community centers.’’ Realizing that man was not made 
to work alone, they went to the women’s club and invited the club to join in with them 
on the project. The result was that the city government taxed itself to the limit and 
bought a tract of land of ten acres at an expense of $11,000. This tract was an old 
homestead, with a comfortable roomy home, and plenty of trees and flowers around it. 
It was proposed, among other uses for the house, that the women’s club have their 
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headquarters there, and many thought the $1,500 in the women’s club treasury should 
be used in fixing up a cozy home for the women’s club, but the members of the club 
voted instead to use this money in purchasing playground apparatus for the children. 
The Rotarians were so delighted at this unselfish action that they gallantly furnished 
the money with which to fix up the house for the ladies. 

My third illustration is far-reaching. We were told Sunday night that when the 
church really “hits its stride,” then corrective social work will be unnecessary, and 
hence such social workers will lose their jobs. Several years ago the churches in 
Oklahoma became quite militant and put the saloons out of business. This, coupled 
with general prosperity and other contributive causes, brought about the result that 
the jail, which was once overflowing, had not had any occupants for years. That 
was hard on the jailer, the professional social worker of the place, and yet after con- 
sidering the matter in all its aspects the people of the community took the jailer’s 
job away from him and turned the building into a community center, and if you were 
there tonight you would find the jail filled with the happy young people of the place, 
also the civic club holding its meeting there. It is the center of the constructive 
life of the community. May I say to the social workers of Milwaukee, Chicago, and 
other cities that have recently gone dry, you had better take a tip from Oklahoma, and 
during your spare hours be studying community center work, playgrounds, aesthetic 
dancing, and kindred subjects. 

Another very important movement in the South is that of physical education for 
the children. The South is determined that every one of its six million school children 
shall have physical examinations and shall be brought up to par physically by a daily 
program of physical exercises and wholesome play. The vision they have before them 
is six million school children scattered over the grassy schoolyards and fields of the 
South in daily happy, exhilarating play. 

Within recent months the legislatures of Mississippi, Kentucky, and Virginia have 
passed such physical education laws. The revised education code passed by the 
Alabama legislature makes a similar provision for physical education for that state 
and the system has already been inaugurated. It might be added Virginia law 
carried an appropriation of $50,000, probably the largest per capita initial appropria- 
tion of any of the fifteen states that have passed similar laws. 

It is rightfully guessed that one of the advantages of these conferences is that it 
brings about a better understanding and better team work between the various social 
agencies. May I testify that my experience, carrying me to all parts of the country, 
convinces me that in no part of America do the social workers work so happily together 
asin the South. It is not hard to understand this when there are such representatives 
on the executive committee of this conference as Mrs. Murdock, Judge Ricks, and 
Dr. Beasley; that the Y.M.C.A. is represented by a man like Mr. King and the Red 
Cross by men like Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Logan. They are a happy family down here, 
and one reason is that they have a great big task to do, that social work is still young 
here and that they have plenty of elbow room. You could drop all of New England 
into Mississippi, and as for Texas, you could drop in everything east of the Ohio River 
and north of the Mason and Dixon line. 

Lastly, looking to the future, we are convinced that the South is coming into a 
golden age, not only in its development of its material resources but also in social work. 
One reason is that we have at last the vision and the knowledge that the people in the 
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South are a rich people. I was taught that the Civil War had made the South poor. 
That theory went abroad through the South and continued long after it had outgrown 
its poverty. Many times have we said to southern cities, “Why do you not have 
playgrounds, parks, better jails, as they have in the cities in Michigan of this size. 
Their answer frequently was, “They are rich up there, and we are pcor down here.” 
And yet the assessed vaiuation of properties, the bank clearings, etc., showed the 
southern cities were frequently more prosperous than the Michigan cities. They 
had gotten into the habit of considering themselves poor and could not believe they had 
such resources. 

Then came the war with its many drives. The first drive, fortunately, was for 
the Red Cross. That appealed to the South because the South had also suffered, so 
they gave, and gave most generously. Then the government needed money, so they 
found they could subscribe to the Liberty Loan. The last drive before the armistice 
was signed was the United War Work Drive. By this time the South had so awakened 
to its financial power that the two divisions headed up in New Orleans and Atlanta took 
the lead over all the other divisions in the country. They went over and they went 
over farthest. 

Yes, the South has found out that it is rich, that it has money for decent jails, 
public health activities, playgrounds, better schools, community centers, and a rich 
and full community life. That discovery fills us with optimism as to the future of 
the social work of the South. 


WHAT IS COMMUNITY WORK? 
Roy Smith Wallace, Community Service, National Headquarters, New York City 


I am far too canny at this last session of this conference to try to talk in ten min- 
utes about what is community work. I will indicate what seem to me tests, four or 
five of them, by which the value of different types of community activities may be 
judged. First, I ought to say that I have no intention of trying to evaluate the 
different types of activities. De gustibus non disputandum es. There are those who 
think it fundamental first to establish relief organizations, some who believe that the 
machinery by which life is sustained—the economic and industrial process—should 
come first, and others who would have the ideals of life first put into the community 
and developed. I express no opinion about the value of different types of interest. 
I simply want to indicate various tests by which the value of those interests may be 
tested and compared not with one another but with different types and kinds of 
development within the single interest itself. 

Obviously, the first test would be the numbers of people interested and included 
in the activity or organization. Your chamber of commerce is more useful if it is large 
in its numbers. Your school system serves best if it has more children rather than 
fewer children within its leadership. I do not need to illustrate this obvious point 
farther. 

The second test by which we may measure the value of different types of activities 
is, perhaps, how widely does it draw together into its scope from different sections of 
the community, geographically, socially? I take it that the chamber of commerce 
which has in it many kinds of interests, financial, industrial, manufacturing, metal 
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trades, and building trades, is more useful than one with narrower scope; that a 
community chorus which includes not merely people representing one social group, 
but includes people from the factories, from the various churches, from the lodges 
and from other units of society is the more useful chorus because it brings different 
kinds of folks together in the service of the same interest. 

Another test: any activity that exists for service to other groups, or to the com- 
munity as a whole is more worth while than one which exists for itself alone, for 
self-development. The city club which interests itself in city-wide activities is a 
better thing than a men’s social club. The boy scouts, when they serve this conference 
as they have so valiantly, prove themselves far more valuable than if they confine 
themselves to their own mutual benefit. 

I suggest another test: activities that help create a community-wide emotion, a 
community of ideals, are worth while. This is illustrated by our money-raising 
meeting the other day. We were a conference, a worthwhile activity, and we demon- 
strated that we believed in ourselves. An intelligent statement was made to us of our 
financial condition, and on the basis of our reasonable apprehension of the fact that 
we had a deficit, we subscribed $2,500. Then, in a flash, came the truth that set free 
our emotion, and on the basis of that group-wide quickening, we subscribed over 
$8,000. It well illustrates the difference between the intellectual apprehension and 
the emotional spirit. The conference is better than it was, not merely in freedom from 
deficit, but in real brotherhood. That—the arousing of a group-wide emotion—is 
one of the tests by which types of community activities may be judged. 

Finally, I take it that activities and organizations that encourage practice in 
democratic methods are worth while, those that encourage collective action, that 
give opportunity for experience in democracy and democratic methods. We have had 
that hitherto almost exclusively in our political life. I used to read Flliot’s debates, 
The Federalist, and the Madison papers, about all the old debates of the forefathers 
on the principles of democracy. It was thrilling. We have missed that high spirit 
of devotion to democracy in the discussions of many years before the war. Only 
occasionally did a Haynes, a Calhoun, or a Webster call attention to them. Today 
again, we are talking democracy and we are talking enthusiastically about it and with 
conviction and determination; and what we need is more opportunity for the practice 
of it. So I hail with particular delight those types of community effort which provide 
the chance for collective action—the labor unions, the shop committees, consumers’ 
co-operation in purchasing and managing and wholesaling; community attempts at 
expressing the art impulse, music, the drama, and the forum. I take it that should 
be a final test by which we judge of the value of the various types of community service 
which we are all interested to render. 
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DIVISION I—CHILDREN 


INSTINCT AND CONDUCT 


Francis Lee Dunham, M.D., Psychiatrist, Maryland Child Labor Commission; State 
Industrial Training Schools; Juvenile Courts, etc., Baltimore. 


Tendency to utilize fundamental principles—Social agencies long established, 
generally have arisen in times so urgent that their fundamental features, if recognized, 
were overshadowed by more immediate needs. Consequently in some such agencies 
development has not kept pace with age and growth. Now that a better scientific 
equipment is available we may estimate the soundness of an organization’s structure 
from the activity of its interest in fundamental phenomena with which it is concerned. 

Whether as traditions elemental facts point the way to societal welfare or as 
ultimate biological tendencies they interpret conduct, basic principles ought always to 
direct the course of every community interest. An increasing tendency so to utilize 
the field of social medicine more freely appears when the annual program of this 
organization, for example, in its infancy is compared with its present plan. Forty 
years ago the civic aspects of pauperism, prostitution, delinquency, and insanity were 
largely emphasized. Today we are advocating an analysis of the individual in order 
to direct him sympathetically toward making his own adjustment in the community. 
We are striving to keep him out of the segregative institution rather than to hasten his 
admission. 

Physico-chemical basis of personality.—In this program for community betterment 
through improved individual co-operation what analytical elements of the human 
organism are to be dealt with? Primarily we should observe traits or characteristics 
that distinguish persons, that differentiate the usual and the unusual. However, 
the evidence that man has evolved from simpler organisms, which in turn were the 
result of inorganic activities, is so conclusive that at once it is rational to assume 
personal participation in animal propensities and still further to recognize man’s 
relation to chemical and physical phenomena. Nor does a scientific interpretation of 
creation tend to destroy religious formulas but rather to strengthen their foundations 
by establishing their identity and social utility as biological manifestations. 

Trite though it at first appears, the mere differentiation of things and persons is an 
important principle. For things are the results of relentless conditions. The trans- 
formation of the inorganic to the organic is effected as soon as an ability develops 
toward adjustment under conditions not fixed. An opportunity thus is given the 
unusual individual to demonstrate his fitness for survival. Thus the mere capacity 
for adaptation is a primitive tendency of fundamental social significance. As a per- 
sonal characteristic even the most casual observer perceives its variability. No two 
individuals possess it alike and its unique qualities in human beings constitute the 
attribute called personality. Whether or not we agree with Haldane that personality 
“is the great central fact of the universe,” the quality itself connotes profound 
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individual differences calling for analytical treatment. Yet when we turn to anthropo- 
logical zodlogy in order scientifically to examine human conduct—for as yet medical 
practice hardly recognizes such a need—a number of imperfectly related fields of 
research present themselves, none of which deals clinically with character, the source 
of conduct, the central feature of personality. 

Character study in literature —Yet if one turns a page, first or last, of the world’s 
religious formulas, or reads the secular literature of any period, one finds that “having 
an instinct throned in reason’s place,”’ as the poet Bridges expresses it, is the central 
feature of conduct; and the analysis of character is attempted in terms of feelings, 
emotions, and sentiments. Terror and revenge are the dominant elements of the 
noblest canticle of the Middle Ages. Sympathy, a sharing in all feeling, is the ideal 
of modern religious teaching. ‘‘What were your habits when you were a lad?” asks 
the Gaelic novice of King Cormac. His poetic reply exhausts the list of primitive 
feelings “through which the young become old and kingly warriors.” Chekhov in 
one of his plays makes the young government doctor ask the peasant councillor with 
his heart and soul aching in the grip of circumstances: “‘Do you really think that 
your character is so mysterious, and that I am too stupid to tell vice from virtue?” 
Ivanov replies: ‘‘A man may be a splendid doctor, and at the same time a very bad 
judge of human nature; you will admit that, unless you are too self-confident.” 
“‘In each one of us there are too many springs, too many wheels and cogs for us to 
judge each other by first impressions or by two or three external indications.” 

Biological interpretation Although some administrators have passed the stage 
of experience in which no examination or the psychological examination alone is relied 
upon to interpret personal situations, the necessity for adopting a broader point of 
view based upon biological data has not become sufficiently general. We have 
what purports to be a science of the personality based upon mental tests only, while 
those agencies supplying the energy and exhibiting the forces for intelligence to 
organize are completely left out of account. Our character is built upon a much more 
primitive basis than that upon which our intelligence is founded. Character repre- 
sents factors that determine traditions and customs, that mold society, the organiza- 
tion of whose elements results in civilization. The biologist must emphasize the 
primitive mechanisms concerned with the nutrition, protection, and reproduction of 
the organism and should seek to determine what values they now possess for the 
higher ends of conduct. These primitive impulses by original purpose directed 
involuntarily the preservation of the individual and the species and their mechanism 
has been perfected through countless trials and failures. Their accuracy and delicacy 
of adjustment have been rivaled by no artificial human discovery. Such primitive 
impulses generally are called instincts. Like most purely descriptive terms instinct 
cannot be used with accuracy, but since it is a symbol so widely adopted its dismissal 
would cause confusion without real solution. 

Relation of instinct to energy.—It is doubtful if a clear conception of instinct can 
be formulated on other than physico-chemical grounds in which energy and force are 
fundamental elements. The physicist Holman pointed out most clearly that energies 
are causes performing muscular or other actions and producing effects, while forces are 
modes of action. Failure so to distinguish energies from forces has caused confusion, 
while the application of this point of view to vital phenomena clearly interprets the 
physical basis of character. A stone possesses energy, one of whose modes of action 
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may be interpreted by our senses as a feeling of weight—a word symbolizing, not the 
cause nor the effect but rather the affect or the way we are moved by the display of 
energy, latent or active, in the stone. An intense generative tendency inducing 
emotional manifestations in the human organism may be due to glandular energies, 
chemically active, whose forces or modes of action are interpreted by our senses as 
irresponsible behavior or as unseemly conduct. 

Behavior and conduct defined.—In the study of human society it is helpful, likewise, 
to recognize in behavior forces or instinctive modes of activity that are inborn, whose 
earliest results normally control the child, guiding his development, and whose later 
activities may usurp from adult control or will its voluntary authority. Conduct 
on the other hand is acquired; it shows the results of behavior organized to accord 
with social surroundings; it shows voluntary control according to the higher levels 
of consciousness or awareness. Behavior describes animal-like activities, conduct 
indicates harmony with the needs of social life. Nocturnal enuresis may be a behavior- 
istic phenomenon later to become organized as an element of conduct. Animals like 
the dog and the horse exhibit the beginnings of conduct whose development in the 
normal child is well under way at the age of two years. 

Correlated fields —The analysis of conduct, therefore, concerns itself with the in- 
stinctive tendencies (i.e., the physical and chemical energy-modes or forces), expressed 
in character. Yet these forces are more clearly interpreted in the light of the primitive 
developmental relations of various organs as they appearin theembryo. To physico- 
chemical and embryonic features should be added the knowledge that the human 
nervous system though acting as a unified mechanism is in reality a combination of 
many organic types that have been adjusted specifically to the water, the air, the 
tree-tops, the earth, and various combinations of these environments. By eliminating, 
welding, concentrating, and developing additional parts the human control station has 
become a mechanism capable of storing up, associating and analyzing the experiences 
of the normal personality. It has been able to dominate instinctive tendencies and 
bring them into harmony with social forces. 

The clinical situation —This hasty sketch of fundamental principles may preface 
a review of the clinical stiuation. In seeking the assistance of social medicine the 
administrator wants information from three main fields. These fields relate to 
intelligence, to character, and to health. The first is satisfied by the psychological 
examination, showing the degree of mental capacity and its special abilities and disa- 
bilities, so well demonstrated by Bronner. This information helps us to become 
oriented as to the subject’s usual adjustive or co-operative capacity. Fundamentally 
it shows his relative position in the categories of things and organisms. Yet careful 
observers often refuse to accept the psychologist’s dictum of normal intelligence 
applied to an individual whose conduct makes him a community menace; or again 
of feeblemindedness applied to a well-behaved laborer who is educating a large family. 
The fallacy often is found to lie in a narrow conception of the personality. Further 
examination of the biological factors of the ancestry—bearing in mind the present 
tendency to misinterpret and overemphasize true heredity in the human organism— 
and of development, with its important environmental conditions and stages of 
progress, lends a quite different aspect to the situation. For therein appear certain 
primitive ways, recognized through ages of trial as the best ways of responding 
to demands for food. Likewise, there is evidence that nature has developed 
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special means of protection in case unknown dangers might overwhelm the 
unsuspecting organism; also that the higher organisms at least are impelled to 
leave progeny; also that these creatures have slowly found solace in com- 
panionship and sympathy with the result that the gregarious instinct has evolved 
as a conditioning mechanism. Moreover so great an importance seems to be attached 
to these ways of behaving that they have acquired special times and cues for develop- 
ment, disregard of which unbalances the play and the player. 

Instinctive inter pretation—As a dynamic order the instincts interpret energies 
contributed through the two most delicate and potent mechanisms of the body—the 
nervous system and the series of endocrinous glands, structures already mentioned. 
Instinctive forces display themselves as appetites, needs, desires, attitudes, and 
feelings, qualities termed affective, or impelling, tendencies. Affects represent an 
indefinite number, perhaps a dozen biological interests certain of which have been 
recognized and symbolized as anger, fear, wonder, disgust, dominance, submissiveness, 
and so on. 

In the expression through instinctive tendencies of environmental energies it is 
clear that a variety of feelings arise, forces so great in number that their genesis from a 
mere handful of primitive affects might be questioned. Reflection, however, shows 
that anger is not always combined with dominance to produce destruction nor fear 
with submissiveness. With wonder, anger as well as fear has guided mankind to 
prodigious scientific achievements. Thus, although few in number primitive affects 
may produce a countless variety of combinations, a result readily explained when it is 
recalled that a score of elemental units may be arranged to form myriads of combina- 
tion groups. 

Affective tendencies express the trends of instinctive development and organiza- 
tion, themselves the constituents of behavior and its higher manifestation, conduct. 
Observation and interpretation of such tendencies as they appear clinically, especially 
in children, are therefore of utmost importance in the analysis and establishment of 
character, for they are the foundations of character. According to their mode and 
degree of organization into groups, affective tendencies receive various systematic 
names. At least three such groups may here be considered because of their diagnostic 
value in defining situations presented in the field of social medicine. 

Organization of affects—A familiar example of loosely organized affective tendencies 
in the no man’s land between behavior and conduct is the reaction mode designated 
as an attitude. The trained teacher dismisses the session with a care to leave in the 
minds of the pupils no uneasy feeling akin to fear or anger respecting the day’s accom- 
plishment. The aim should be to maintain the child in a pleasant setting of wonder 
toward the morrow’s tasks. Thus his subsequent play, food, and sleep activities 
are undisturbed by vague, intruding apprehensions about his studies or by shadows of 
vindictiveness toward his teacher and he returns next day rested, nourished, and 
eager for his school work. In sucha situation the child’s affective tendencies, although 
so indistinct as barely to mirror his instinctive trends, tinge his behavior with an 
attitude reacting favorably upon physical and mental hygiene. The result is an 
establishment of interest, the development of aptitudes and the maintenance of social 
progress. 

Continued harmonizing of the child’s instinctive tendencies results further in the 
organization of the more complex combinations of affects—the sentiments. Love and 
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hate are examples of these greater systems of affective tendencies whose function in 
character relates to the control of behavior and the development of conduct, while 
their disorganization with consequent lack of will or control causes a reversion to the 
plane of behavior. Elsewhere I have reported a group of fugitive pilferers whose senti- 
ments lacked the leaven of anger and fear and whose adjustment was based upon the 
introduction of these affects as elements of their character solution. 

In the development of character our instinctive manifestations or affective 
tendencies group themselves in their organization into loosely integrated attitudes 
and into highly developed sentiments. Utilizing these the human organism is able to 
harmonize its crude though essential animal needs, such as the generative impulse, 
with formal social conditions such for example as are imposed upon the sexes in their 
family life. But there is another important group of character elements—the emo- 
tions. Observers who maintain that emotions represent groups of inadequately 
organizéd affective tendencies appear to have made an important practical contribu- 
tion to clinical study of character. A brilliant example of affective disorganization, 
Lafcadio Hearn, contributed the opinion, formulated from his own self-analysis, that 
the emotions are not, as a rule, educated at all outside of the home circle. ‘‘The 
great public schools,” he continues, “of all countries have a system which either 
ignores the emotions or leave hem unprotected.” Certainly the importance of 
distinguishing clearly between emotions and affective tendencies has been neglected. 
While emotions presuppose affective tendencies the reverse is not always true, for 
these elemental forces are imperceptible in their normal relations and it is their coming 
into action that may represent the emotion. Emotions, then, are only sudden and 
violent modes of setting in action forces that the affective tendencies represent, 
while one and the same tendency may, according to external circumstances, give rise 
to diverse emotions, to those of varying quality, or even to no emotion at all. 

Let us return to our public-school situation for a further example. Suppose the 
placid attitude of the children on entering school, an attitude containing as one of its 
normal constituents fear sufficient for ordinary protection, suddenly is broken by the 
noise of the fire gong. Various types of behavior are shown in the response of the 
children to this unusual situation. In general their reaction is a too rapid and intense 
form of activity uncontrolled by organized effort. As Rignano expresses it: ‘There 
is an overfiow of nervous energy, which, suddenly released in great quantities spreads 
and pours forth in numerous other outlets than those which are closely connected 
with the locomotor apparatus.” Primitive, biological protective tendencies tempo- 
rarily achieve their freedom, and control, will, or reason is in abeyance. In the 
individual whose instinctive elements are organized thoroughly—a condition not 
often prevailing in childhood—the reaction is no more sudden nor intense than is 
compatible with an orderly and useful attempt to get away from harm in the most 
advantageous way. This quality of control over one’s affective life popularly is 
attributed to “‘unemotional” people. Perhaps such individuals exist, though we 
might not have sufficient social interest to attempt their discovery. In one of his 
most witty letters on the subject of controlling one’s feelings Mark Twain has said: 
‘No one is sane straight along, year in and year out, and we all know it 
immense upheaval of feeling can at any time topple us distinctly over the sanity-line 
for a little while; and then if our form happens to be of the murderous kind we must 
look out—and so must the spectator.” 
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Ethical interpretations —Without forcing ourselves to draw ethical conclusions 
from experimental data we need not avoid an opportunity to interpret scientifically 
a number of descriptive terms whose wide social adoption is their chief excuse for 
recognition in an exact nomenclature. Among these the word sin bears a special 
relation to instinct inasmuch as affective tendencies are so frequently interpreted as 
sins. It is well pointed out by Hocking that sin and the crude manifestations of 
instinct are not identical. Sin is the deliberate failure to interpret an impulse so that 
it will confirm or increase our instinctive integration toward character. Many 
childish impulses are inconvenient to the adult; some innate dispositions are danger- 
ous yet there is nothing in original human nature which taken by itself can be called 
evil. What then is the basis of this anti-social principle we call evil? William Patten 
has well defined co-operation as ‘‘a universal creative and preservative agent through 
which evolution as a summation of power is realized. ‘Evil’ is that which destroys 
or prevents co-operation and ‘good’ is that which perpetuates or improves co-operation 
while the ‘struggle for existence’ is a contest merely to find better ways and means of 
co-operation. When it is realized that the fittest is the one who best co-operates, 
scientific, religious, and social ideals will be seen generally to stand on common ground 
and to have a common purpose.” 

And what of our old friend conscience “that hath,” as King Richard says, ‘“‘a 
thousand several tongues”? Is not conscience the personal attitude toward self- 
analysis; the recognition not yet clarified into a sentiment or precept, that certain 
tendencies possess a questionable value in the organization of character and, there- 
fore, ought to be submitted to examination? It has been called the latest and finest 
instrument evolved for the building of character. 

Introspective phenomena.—Although our biological analysis of the personality 
utilizes behavior as its most suggestive field it includes also the data of introspection. 
The naive description of affective tendencies undergoing social organization that some- 
times stands out in the clinical picture as the result of self-examination is enlightening. 
In their nascent state, for example, such tendencies as fear and wonder in the child’s 
earliest rumination over obscene words and pictures may appear in a self-analysis of his 
thought even earlier than they are shown in his behavior. A too narrow partisanship 
sometimes leads us to forget the importance in clinical diagnosis of introspective 
technic. However, it is evident to every observer that accurate physico-chemical 
tests are needed to assist in substantiating details now resting too largely upon a 
descriptive basis. For a time the Abderhalden Reaction appeared to hold out hope 
in this direction and physical chemistry undoubtedly is nearing the goal. Yet in 
the application of both subjective and objective methods of examination probably too 
much stress is laid upon so-called physical and mental tests, especially as these tests 
are largely in the hands of novices or of individuals without scientific training or clinical 
experience. Complete reliance upon these facile means to supplant the results of 
long periods of experimental observation may lead to superficial results. Toward 
improving our data parents and social administrators should be taught how to observe 
and what to record in order that a personal history may follow the child from its 
home, through the school, into industry, business or profession, thereby becoming a 
document useful to the adult. In this connection it may be stated that we are not 


suffering so much from want of accurate, technical instruments as from inefficient use 
of those we already have. 
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Illustrative clinical case.—As in the clinical observation of acute organic infections 
one fails to find the clear-cut symptoms that his study of pathology has led him to 
expect, the fundamental features of the disease appearing vividly only in unusual 
cases, so instinctive tendencies may be studied most clearly in unbalanced person- 
alities. 

The history herewith submitted to illustrate the thesis that a study of instinct 
must form the basis of all analyses of conduct touches briefly only the most evident 
characteristics in an unbalanced individual. The case is not presented as a medical 
study but only as an incomplete picture in the biological development of conduct. 
The subject, a prepossessing woman of thirty-six, was a younger member of a family 
of poor working people of an easily excitable race. Although the home surroundings 
were unhygienic, the parental attitude one of irritability, and the range of interests 
much restricted, there was no direct evidence of alcoholism or of chronic infectious 
disease nor of real want for life’s ordinary necessities. Birth, infancy, and childhood 
were uneventful respecting disease or injury. The entire family met satisfactorily 
their educational requirements and the mental capacity of the subject was somewhat 
above normal. Religious discipline was rigidly enforced. Of a solitary nature the 
girl made few close friends and came early to rebel against her own less congenial 
home atmosphere. Thus there developed toward her parents an estrangement with 
mutual misinterpretation of conduct. The organization of her social interests was left 
entirely to her own whims with this result: Leaving school at fourteen and entering 
industry, she had a varied and unsuccessful career till twenty-four when she entered a 
convent school to fit herself for a nun, remaining there two years. Dissatisfaction 
with food and home-sickness led her to leave the convent and take up clerical work 
with moderate success for six years, at the end of which time her marriage took place. 
The few years of wedlock have brought no living children, although offspring has been 
greatly desired. Although always unhappy, she finds no fault with her husband whose 
overindulgent attitude toward her whims and moods hinders adequate organization of 
character. Although of an affectionate, steady disposition, a rigid churchman, with 
some insight into his wife’s disorder, the husband is a not dominant personality. A 
condition of chronic invalidism has organized itself about this young woman’s nutritive 
functions until she has become a veritable “‘mollusc.’”’ Intimately related to her 
gastrointestinal complex is her sexual conflict. She is unable to eat with satisfaction; 
she is unable to fulfil her marital desires and duties. Specialists for each and every 
organ have been consulted time without number without avail. She shuns advice 
unless it is medicated and yet rebels against each new prescription. Her favorite 
consultants are those who psychoanalyze her erotic dreams and fantasies. Competent 
observers who have had her under hospital supervision have assured themselves that 
she has, essentially, no organic disorder. 

Emphatic features in the history of her nutritive development are as follows: 
As an infant she rebelled against milk but would assimilate solids; she always appeared 
to crave intensive stimulation of taste and smell. As early as at two years of age 
she would revel in condiments, beer, whiskey, kiimmel, and tobacco, all of which 
were taken whenever they could be had. Sometimes she had an appetite for garbage 
and blood, again food prepared by the negro cook filled her with intense disgust. Her 
adult gastrointestinal complex began with disgust and fear over the ingestion of 
apricot skins. Her food reactions were always of a very finical nature. 
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As a child her earliest recollection pertained to feelings of pleasure about the 
reproductive organs. Her clothes were arranged as tightly as possible in order to 
produce friction with the genitalia. As a little girl, smoking, in which she indulged as 
freely as possible, produced intense sexual stimulation. She wanted to be enveloped in 
smoke in order to intensify her sexual delight. At three years of age she began to 
exchange views with boys. At five sexual contact with other girls and attempts to 
gratify curiosity over sexual matters led to the carnal use of fowls, peeping at adults, 
and finally autoerotism. Following the establishment of adolescence, frequent visits 
to her confessor, whom she exonerates, had as their avowed object sexual discussions. 
In her medical advisors she was not so fortunate, two of whom gratified her feelings in 
an unnatural manner. Filled with ruminations, fantasies, and desires she finally 
decided upon matrimony as a solution. No satisfaction ever resulted from normal 
relations, at least none until an attempt was made to effect a normal organization. 

An analysis of affective tendencies especially related to her contact with society 
shows the presence of tantrums definitely observed in the first year of life. Some of 
her introspections are as follows: “‘The least opposition from others always made 
me mad and I have always had such a hard time to be civil to people. As early as I 
can recall I would pout and mope for a whole month at a time.” ‘“‘As a child I was 
afraid of everything that was alive or that seemed to have the power of moving. The 
blowing of the wind, the shriek of a locomotive, the sight of an oncoming storm, filled 
me with horror and made me have such pains all through my body that I would 
become terribly excited. I was always sad, afraid of being punished, certain that no 
one cared for me, wanting to be alone yet afraid when I was alone.” 

The term libido, applied by Freud and modified in its connotation by Jung, aptly 
defines the affective tendencies as they appear in the earliest stages of their develop- 
ment. They first show themselves in the infant as vague wants or longings, words 
Anglicizing the Latin term libido. Not yet have they begun to show a definite trend 
of interest. In the personality we are considering this vague quality persists into 
adult life in its relations to instinctive tendencies. Never does the primitive want 
become organized in a normal fashion. It continuously shows itself in worries, anxie- 
ties, and indecisions arising as early as the second year of life. It appears in such 
statements as: ‘“‘I always felt that nobody wanted me; that nothing ever was just 
right; that I was never satisfied with anyone whom I ever met or with anything I 
ever had; I always wanted someone else, it was a longing for someone who could 
satisfy me—and it was never gratified.” 

At present, for want of experimental data, one hesitates to explain personal 
peculiar: ies on a definitely structural or functional basis. At the same time there 
is much evidence for concluding that the foundations of character may develop insta- 
bility either from nervous disorganization or from glandular disharmonies or from 
both. In the present instance we see neither spasmodic tendencies nor other dis- 
tinctly nervous phenomena. Nevertheless ability to harmonize instinctive tendencies 
and social forces is wanting. Thus the basis for character is poor; though in some 
instances we find will or control sufficiently developed to encourage a satisfactory social 
adjustment, even though the basis may be inadequate. 

Summarizing the case, therefore, one finds a healthy woman whose family and 
community life is so disorganized as a result of inadequate instinctive tendencies that 
she has become essentially useless as a social unit. 
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Conclusion.—Our introduction to the Kallikak family several years ago attempted 
to verify the hereditary character of mental defect and establish feeblemindedness as 
largely responsible for drunkenness, prostitution, pauperism, and other social evils. 
Early recognition and segregation were recommended as “the ideal and perfectly 
satisfactory method of dealing with the situation” in spite of the fact that the prob- 
lem was said to involve a large part of the community. While today we recognize 
the institution as an instrument of great assistance we at the same time appreciate 
its limited field of application. More than ever we realize that generally the ills of 
society and the maladjustments of modern civilization must be worked out in the com- 
munity. As Elwood and other sociological writers have shown, the crux of the 
social problem is the control of individual character, a result that can accrue only 
from an analysis of the personality in its relations to better housing, sounder prenatal 
conditions, more nearly adequate diet, broader principles of education, a living wage 


for all responsible persons, hygienic working conditions, and opportunities for whole- 
some recreation. 


PRINCIPLES TO BE EMPLOYED BY CHILD-CARING ORGANIZATIONS 
IN FIRST CONTACT WITH CASES 


(Summary of Report of Sub-Committee on Dependent Children) 


INTRODUCTION 


C. V. Williams, Director, Child Welfare Department, Board of State Charities, Chairman, 


Columbus, Ohio 


It has been impossible for the Sub-Committee on Dependent Children of the 
National Conference of Social Work to secure a meeting of all of its members. The 
general plan adopted in the preparation of the Committee’s report was agreed upon 
by members of the Committee who were in attendance at the Conference in Atlantic 
City, in 1919. 

The Committee in its report has undertaken to declare the fundamental principles 
which should be recognized in the treatment of dependent children. Subdivisions 
of the report were assigned by subjects to the different members, some of whom, in 
the preparation of their section, sought the best available counsel in the country. 

The original plan of co-ordinating, revising, and editing the work was abandoned, 
as there was not sufficient time to refer the entire report back to each member of the 
Committee for approval or criticism. 

It therefore seemed best to present the full report as prepared, each subject over 
the signature of the person who became responsible for its preparation. From this 
report, for the sake of brevity, a summary is compiled. 

As this is but a tentative report, the Committee requests any constructive criticism 


or suggestion which will enable it to more adequately declare the rights of every 
dependent child. 


The successful treatment of a dependent child demands a study of his entire 
family. He should not be considered apart from the family group. 

For an understanding of the causes of dependency, constructive case work with 
the family of the child is imperatively needed. 
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To return to unfit homes children who have been under care in institutions with- 
out first having made an effort to rehabilitate the home is a waste of time and effort. 

A large number of the inmates of child-caring institutions of the country are 
needlessly separated from their parents. A well-organized service program including 
family diagnosis and treatment would make possible the care of these children by 
their own parents. 


TYPES OF CASES AND SUGGESTED METHODS OF CARE 


No child should be permanently removed from his home unless it is impossible 
to so reconstruct family conditions or supplement family resources so as to make the 
home safe for the child, or so to supervise the child as to make his continuance in the 
home safe for the community. 


A. THE ORPHAN OR ABANDONED CHILD WITHOUT FRIENDS OR RELATIVES 
1. If the child is physically and mentally fit or can be made fit, he should be placed in a free family 
home for adoption or otherwise. Ifa suitable home cannot be secured such treatment should be given him 
either in a selected boarding home or in an institution. This treatment should involve an intensive study 
of the child’s physical and mentai makeup so that an intelligent plan for his future treatment may early 
be discovered. 
B. CHILDREN OF PARENTS WHERE POVERTY OR SICKNESS NECESSITATES TEMPORARY RELIEF 


1. No children should be separated from their parents because of poverty alone. Where poverty 
alone is the problem, adequate relief should be given and effort made to return the family to self-support at 
the earliest possible moment. 


2. Where sickness necessitates temporary relief both family and children should be cared for in 
whatever way will tend soonest to reunite them and every effort made to restore family to health. 
C. CHILDREN OF NEGLECTFUL OR DELINQUENT PARENTS NEEDING TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT CARE 


1. Every possible effort should be made to re-establish the home of the child. Children should not 
be permanently disposed of until after such effort is made to reclaim the home. The possible incentive 
to the parents to be found in the removal of their children should be used to the fullest extent. Where 
the delinquency of the parents is due to conditions for which the community is responsible, these conditions 
should first be removed. 

2. After every effort has been made without success to fit parents once more for the guardianship of 
their own children, and it becomes as evident as it can ever be with human beings that the parents are 
not and cannot be made fit to influence the child and control his development, complete separation should 
be accomplished and the child’s future should be planned without regard to the parents. 


MINIMUM STANDARDS TO BE CONSIDERED IN THE TREATMENT OF ALL 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Dependent children need exactly what all children need. As growing children, 
they need suitable shelter, food, clothing, establishment of proper health habits. 
Their social rights should be conserved. All attainable facts regarding their ancestry 
and history should be collected and preserved. Normal children are entitled to 
family life under suitable conditions. They are entitled to contact with friends of 
both sexes. They are entitled to learn citizenship through participation in community 
activities. They are entitled to suitable educational, recreational, vocational, and 
cultural opportunities. They are entitled to religious and moral training. 


MINIMUM STANDARDS TO BE CONSIDERED IN THE TREATMENT OF ALL DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN—PHYSICAL 


The institution or agency caring for a dependent child should secure for the 
child a thorough physical examination with prompt and intelligent treatment for 
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defects that can be remedied. The presence of syphilis and gonorrhea in so large a 
number of children demands whenever possible laboratory blood and microscopic 
examinations. 


MINIMUM STANDARDS TO BE CONSIDERED IN THE TREATMENT OF ALL DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN——-MENTAL 


Psychological examinations are essential for estimating the intellectual ability 
of a given child. Retarded children in need of special treatment are frequently not 
discovered until they are too old to be greatly helped. And more costly is the case of 
a superior child who was not placed in accordance with his ability. 

Adequate psychiatric treatment will result in overcoming many behavior diffi- 
culties, such as lying, stealing, and in preventing bad sex habits. 

Problem children before placement in family homes should be subjected to 
intensive psychological study. 


STANDARDS TO BE EMPLOYED BY AGENCIES IN THE CARE OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
IN THEIR OWN HOMES 


The successful care of dependent children in their own homes is dependent upon 
the physical, mental and moral ability of the mother, irrespective of the father’s 
removal or incompetency from mental, physical or social cause. 

In case the mother is not wholly unfit and if she is capable of the care, direction 
and control of her children under supervision, development of family possibilities will 
proceed upon the following lines: 


A. HOUSING 


Whether urban or rural, must be adequate, sanitary, and convenient. 

Adequate-—Enough actual space for the size of the family under consideration. Separate rooms 
for cooking and serving. Another to insure social needs, and sleeping space enough so that not more than 
three persons occupy one room, preferably two, and in case of infectious diseases or special medical atten- 
tion, only one. 

Sanitary.—Domicile should be above the ground and dry. Arrangements for proper heat in 
winter and protection from the violence of summer heat. Every room should have at least one window. 
Sanitary equipment should include suitable uncontaminated water supply. If there are little girls in 
the family, the use of toi et facilities by more than one family should be discouraged. 

Convenient.—It is important that distance from school and church place no extra handicap upon 
children in an effort at regular attendance. 


B. BUDGET 


The family budget provided should be adequate and should include all items necessary for the 
sustenance of a family in health. It should include rent, food, special diet for special medical types, 
clothing, fuel and light, maintenance of household supplies, transportation to work if there are working 
children, and lunches; care of health, recreation, education; expense for the maintenance of membership 
in benevolent organizations acquired before dependency, and a small amount of spending money. 


STANDARDS TO BE EMPLOYED BY AGENCIES IN THE CARE OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
WHO ARE TO BE PLACED IN FOSTER HOMES 


The placing of children in foster homes is attended with great dangers unless 
properly safeguarded by initial inquiry and followed by close supervision. 

A visit to the proposed foster home should always be made before the placement 
of a child. The foster home inquiry in such case should be thorough and should 
definitely determine the following: sex; age; character; habits; health; temperament 
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and occupation of each member of the family, including others in the household; 
general standards of the home and neighborhood; facts concerning other place-out 
children in the community and their development; distance to school and to church and 
character of each; home conditions, such as sleeping arrangements, sanitation, 
ventilation, cleanliness and comfort; home standards; the financial status of the 
family, including the approximate amount of annual income and its sources, oppor- 
tunities for advancement, savings, insurance, etc.; the family’s social connections, 
amusements, and recreations; moral and religious standards; motive in taking a 
child and fitness to have one; the foster parents’ ability to understand children and 
their attitude in the matter of discipline. 

At the time of the placement a definite agreement should be entered into between 
the foster parents and the agency to prevent later misunderstandings. 

Indentures by which children are bound out for a certain period of time at a stipu- 
lated amount should be abolished, and an agreement entered into by the organization 
which should be so flexible as to make possible an immediate readjustment at any 
moment. 

STANDARDS OF SUPERVISION 


Personal visits by responsible trained workers should be made as frequently as 
necessary to keep in touch with the child and should continue until the child reaches 
majority, unless by reason of an especially satisfactory home and close relationship 
between foster parents and child it becomes evident that further supervision is a 
hinderance. 

The form and purpose of supervision change as a child grows older, continuing as 
friendly advice and counsel without the element of control formerly exercised. 

Successful and constructive visitation frequently results in the actual training 
of foster parents for the care of children so that the agency can gradually withdraw its 
direct supervision and become a more indirect influence. 


SURRENDERS AND ADOPTIONS 


Surrenders, or the voluntary relinquishing of parental authority over children 
to other individuals without court action should be prohibited by statute. The 
sacredness surrounding child care demands a more thoroughgoing and formal pro- 
cedure in shifting legal responsibility from one person to another. No parent should 
be permitted to surrender his child until after a thorough painstaking inquiry in 
regard to all the conditions involved. 

Adoptions.—Adoptions should never be hastily entered into. The child-placing 
agency is under obligation to protect the interests of not only the child but foster 
parents. The adopting court should be required to ascertain the child’s family history 
and facts concerning his physical and mental condition, and also should be required to 
secure information relative to the fitness of prospective foster parents before the 
adoption is consummated. 

Under ordinary conditions adoptions should not be permitted until after the 
child has resided at least a year with the family. 

In the event of the child developing insanity, epilepsy, or feeblemindedness 
because of a condition which existed prior to adoption, provision should be made 
whereby the case may be brought before the adopting court with power to annul 
adoption if circumstances so justify. 
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STATE RESPONSIBILITY AND ITS RELATION TO PRIVATE AGENCIES 


The state must either provide adequate care for all children in need of it or else 
be assured that such care when provided by other agencies is administered according 
to proper standards. With the suppression of the unfit organization must go a broad 
recognition of the contribution of private initiative to social welfare and a sincere 
effort to stimulate and develop the expression of that voluntary effort to the point 
of highest efficiency. 

The line of demarcation between child-helping work that should be administered 
by the state and that which should be administered privately has never been defined 
on a basis of a well-organized principle beyond the exercise of police power. 

The field to be occupied by the state in direct administration is more properly 
confined to those phases of child welfare work which are quite fully developed and 
understood by the public at large and standardized as to methods. The private 
agency should strive to enter undeveloped and more experimental types of activity 
in behalf of children. It should recognize unsatisfied needs, exploit the possibilities 
for meeting those needs, and demonstrate to the state practical and successful methods. 

It is the obligation of the state to assume the responsibility for the exercise of 
sympathetic supervision over all of the agencies caring for neglected children. 


A PLAN FOR THE CO-ORDINATION OF COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES IN THE TREATMENT OF 
THE DEPENDENT CHILD SO AS TO REACH EVERY CHILD 
Community planning should aim at the most comprehensive service to the whole 
community through the perfect co-ordination of all independent activities. 


The community should plan a program which will reach every child before depend- 
ency or neglect has marked him sufficiently to attract the attention of a service agency. 
Such a plan must reach beyond the agency specializing in child care. 

The family or fragment thereof to which a given child is attached by birth and 
blood should be the fact of earliest consideration in the fullest sense. A given child 
marked with dependency may have directly or indirectly a relationship to every organ- 
ized or unorganized force in the community. 


SUGGESTED PLAN 


1. In every community there could be organized a community welfare service 
council, composed of delegates from all of the local organizations actively engaged in 
community welfare. 


2. This council should direct its attention to the service phase of the agencies 
represented. 


3. After organization first consideration of the Council should be “‘inter-agency- 
education.” 

4. Following the establishment of an accurate understanding between the agencies 
of work plans, the council should turn its attention to the fundamentals and elements 
in case work, which will include (a) social investigation of problems or cases; (6) a 
case diagnostician; (c) the reference of cases or problems by one agency to another; 
(d) inter-agency case conferences where more than one agency is interested; (e) uni- 
formity and standards of records and their making; (f) working out and understand- 
ing by all agencies the specific character of case treatment necessary to be followed by 
certain individual or kindred groups of agencies; (g) an arrangement to administer 
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co-operatively, and it may be centrally, such service as may be common to all agencies, 
or to agencies in kindred groups. 


FAMILY COURT 


Practically all of the Juvenile Courts in the country have that which may be 
termed dependency jurisdiction. That a judicial procedure should be necessary 
for the purpose of saving and protecting dependent children seems anomalous. With 
but few exceptions it is the consensus of opinion of judges, probation officers, and social 
workers that cases of pure dependency should be handled by some administrative 
agency other than the court; and that cases of dependency with fault or neglect on 
the part of the parents or guardians, or cases of pure dependency where court order 
is necessary before effective relief can be afforded, should be a part of the court’s 
jurisdiction. 

The hearing concerning dependent children should be private and care exercised 
in avoiding formality and creating the impression that it is an adverse proceeding if 
bad psychological effects upon the child are to be avoided. 

If the Juvenile Court engages in the placing of dependent children in family homes 
such power should be exercised in connection with a department for child-placing 
connected with the court or an agency especially organized for this purpose, and 
furthermore the child-placing department of the court or the specially organized 
agency, should be certified by a suitable state department that it has the competency 
and efficiency to perform its work. The placing of children after they have been 
adjudged dependent is administrative rather than judicial, and this work should be 
either directly or indirectly supervised by the state, thus preventing the careless and 
perfunctory placing of children in unfit homes, a practice altogether too prevalent in 
hundreds of Juvenile Courts. 


The jurisdiction of the Juvenile Courts should be extended to matters of 
adoption. 


THE PLACE OF THE JUVENILE COURT IN THE CARE OF 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


James Hoge Ricks, Judge, Juvenile and Domestic Relations Courts, Richmond, Va. 


To what extent should the Juvenile Court operate as an administrative agency 
in the treatment of dependent children ? 

Should cases of dependent children, where there is no parental neglect, be brought 
into the Juvenile Court for adjudication ? 

These questions, propounded last year by Mr. C. V. Williams at the Atlantic 
City Conference, state, I take it, the issues involved in our discussion today. 

At the outset, let us define the term “dependent child.” Webster defines a 
dependent person as “one who is sustained by another or who relies on another for 
support.” The Supreme Court of Florida in Duval vs. Hunt, 34 Fla. 85, defines 
the term dependent as “‘an incapacity on account of age, mental or physical infirmity, 
or inability by reason of opportunity, to provide means for support.” In this broad 
meaning of the word all children under the age of fourteen, or even sixteen years of age, 
are dependent. 
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It is interesting to note that in many state statutes the terms “dependent child” 
and “neglected child” are used interchangeably, though recently there has been a 
tendency to give these two terms distinctive meanings. For example, in the new 
Minnesota juvenile court law you will find the following definition: 

For the purposes of this act the term “dependent child” shall mean a child who is illegitimate; 
or whose parents, for good cause, desire to be relieved of his care and custody; or who is without a parent 
or lawful guardian able to provide adequately for his support, training and education, and is unable to 
maintain himself by lawful employment, except such children as herein defined as “ neglected” or “ delin- 
quent.” The term “neglected child” shall mean a child who is abandoned by both parents or, if one 
parent is dead, by the survivor, or by his guardian; or who is found living with vicious or disreputable 
persons, or whose home by reason of improvidence, neglect, cruelty, or depravity on the part of the parents, 
guardian, or other person in whose care he may be, is an unfit place for such a child; or whose parents or 
guardian neglect and refuse, when able to do so, to provide medical, surgical, or other remedial care neces- 
sary for his health or well being; or, when such child is so defective in mind as to require the custodial 
care and training of the state school for the feeble-minded, neglect and refuse to make application for his 
admission to said institution; or who, being under the age of twelve years, is found begging, peddling or 
selling any articles or singing or playing any musical instrument upon the street, or giving any public en- 
tertainment, or who accompanies or is used in aid of any person so doing. 3 


I take it that the words “dependent child” as used in our topic today must be 
considered in a restricted sense. Let us, then, accept a part of the Minnesota definition 
cited above, namely, that a dependent child is a child under the age of sixteen years, 
who is without a parent or lawful guardian able to provide adequately for his support, 
training, and education, and who is unable to maintain himself by lawful employment, 
except such children as are generally defined as ‘‘neglected” or “delinquent.” 

Now let us consider the questions stated at the commencement of this paper: 
First, should the Juvenile Court operate as an administrative agency in the treatment 
of dependent children? In certain states the Juvenile Court has been charged with 
administration of a mother’s pension fund. To my mind this is not a function which 
properly belongs to the court. So long as the mother is of good character and performs 
her duties properly in the home, the sole question is: How much aid does she need to 
enable her to remain in her home and give her entire time and attention to the care, 
raising, and training of her children. This is a question that can be determined as 
readily by an administrative department of the government as by a court. In fact. 
it seems to me that a state welfare department or a state board of charities can handle 
such matters with far greater efficiency than they can possibly be handled through 
many courts located throughout the counties and cities of the state. In one instance 
it is possible to adopt a definite policy or plan; in the other, there are likely to be as 
many plans or policies of relief as there are courts. Certainly there is here no issue 
of fact or law which calls for judicial decision. 

Are there then no occasions when a case of a dependent child should be adjudicated 
in the Juvenile Court? In my opinion there are such occasions. Mr. Williams men- 
tions one in the very article in which he raises the question quoted at the beginning of 
this paper: 


The practice common to many of our child-caring associations in most of the states— of permitting 
a parent to transfer to the agency the permanent guardianship of his child, without confirmation by a court 
of competent jurisdiction—is cruel and this practice should be everywhere abolished. In many sections 
of the country with very little formality, a mother may sign away her right to her child while lying upon a 
sick bed in a maternity hospital and this scrap of paper, unacknowledged, is accepted by an adopting 
court as sufficient justification for permitting the adoption of a child to another. 
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The crude and inadequate adoption laws in force in many of our states resulting in the summary 
adoption of children by unfit persons, should be replaced through legislation which will place upon an 
adopting court the same responsibility for investigating the facts concerning the child and also the foster 
family as are recognized as minimums to be employed by qualified child caring agencies. 


These paragraphs apply with especial force to the dependent child. Wherever 
there is to be a transfer of guardianship from the natural parent; wherever no parent or 
guardian exists and one is to be appointed, the matter, in my opinion, should be the 
subject of judicial action. Surely if a delinquent or neglected child ought not to be 
removed from his parents or guardian without judicial sanction, how much more 
important it is that the rights of an unoffending parent or an unoffending child be 
safeguarded to the fullest extent. 

If then the court in adoption or guardianship proceedings is to be required to 
investigate the facts concerning the child, his natural home, and the foster family, 
surely no court is better equipped to perform this function than the Juvenile 
Court, with its corps of humane probation officers, whose training especially fits them 
for making investigations of this character. Left to the average court of record of a 
large city, the adoption proceeding becomes purely perfunctory, often without any 
investigation as to whether the natural parents should be relieved of the custody and 
care of the child or whether the foster parents will be proper guardians. In my own 
city a court permitted a woman and her husband to adopt a female child within a few 
weeks after the same court had punished the same woman for immorality. Of course, 
when the identity of the woman and her subsequent misconduct were disclosed to the 
court, the order of adoption was revoked and the child removed from the foster home. 
But how often are the true facts never brought to the court’s attention and how often 
may this be done too late? 

I desire to emphasize a point which I fear is often given slight consideration, 
namely, whether the parent who is willing to surrender the guardianship of his or her 
child should be permitted to be relieved of its care and training, an obligation which 
God and nature have imposed upon that parent. To my mind this phase of the 
question should be most carefully considered by the court and in no instance should 
the parent be relieved of his or her natural responsibility unless there are compelling 
reasons for so doing. Even where the parent is unable to provide full support, he or she 
should be expected, and required, to contribute as much as possible to the maintenance 
of the child. 

Wherever the parent, through no fault of his own but rather by reason of chronic 
disease or infirmity, is unable to provide and care for his child properly and it becomes 
necessary for the court to secure a good foster home, it seems to me that such a parent 
should be allowed the privilege of visiting his child in the new home. I have in mind 
just now the case of an old colored woman, who had cared for her small grandchildren 
from infancy. Finally she had become incapacitated for work, unable to maintain 
herself, much less to furnish proper food, clothing, and shelter for the little ones. Here 
was a case of dependency, pure and simple. Seeking as we always must the best 
interests of the child, it was imperative that these children should be given a new home. 
But should not the court at the same time provide that this old woman shall have the 
right to visit, at reasonable times, these children for whom she has sacrificed so much 
and who are dearer to her than life itself? Such an order is frequently entered in 
divorce decrees, where the custody of the child is granted to one parent or another, 
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and it seems to me that the Juvenile Court should make like provision in its order of 
commitment in a case of this character. 

The point made by Mr. Williams that the foster home be carefully investigated 
cannot be over emphasized. It is a very easy matter to remove children from a home 
where they have been ill-treated or neglected, or where their parents are unable to 
care for them properly, but in doing so does not the very highest degree of responsibility 
devolve upon the court to see to it that the child so removed is given the fullest, 
fairest possible opportunity in life? How often have the parents of children who have 
been thus removed from their own homes come to the court with the complaint that the 
child in its new home or in the institution to which it was committed is receiving no 
better care, attention, or education than they themselves had given? I believe, 
therefore, that the court must insist upon institutions of the highest order, upon 
family homes selected with the greatest care, and finally upon adequate state super- 
vision and visitation of the child whether in an institution or in a private home. 


THE PLACE OF THE JUVENILE COURT IN THE CARE OF 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN FROM THE STANDPOINT 
OF A PROBATION OFFICER 


Ralph S. Barrow, State Superintendent, Alabama Children’s Aid Society, Birmingham 


In a great many states the Juvenile Court has been created and is operating 
with wide powers of jurisdiction over all dependent, neglected, and delinquent chil- 
dren. There is arising a question in the minds of some probation officers as to the 
place of the Juvenile Court’s probation officer in the administrative care of dependent 
children. This changing thought on the part of these probation officers does not 
attack the wisdom of the jurisdiction of the Juvenile Court over legal and judicial 
questions in regard to dependent children. I think the trend of all our thought is 
toward exclusive jurisdiction in the Juvenile Court for these questions which concern 
domestic relations. Probation officers are simply raising the question as to the wisdom 
of vesting in the Juvenile Court and its officers the actual family rehabilitation and 
children’s aid care of dependents. 

Too many of our Juvenile Courts are overcrowded. In our enthusiasm during 
the beginnings of the Juvenile Court idea, our attitude toward the Juvenile Court as 
a child welfare agency was like the proverbial little boy whose eyes were bigger than 
his stomach. We gave our Juvenile Courts a too large and divergent job. We 
have made of a social judicial agency our child-caring catch-all. Happily this earlier 
policy among our Juvenile Courts is swinging back toward a limiting of the use of our 
Juvenile Courts and a higher specialization—a more intensive study within that 
field. From the point of view of the probation officer this reaction is salutary. The 
probation officers feel that the future development of the Juvenile Courts should 
emphasize the legal and judicial function of the court; should make probation, reform; 
should make non-support orders, support; should put teeth into the power over con- 
tributory delinquency, to prevent and punish it; and should look toward intensifying 
the court study of the individual delinquent. 

In many of our courts there is a state of perpetual congestion. Because of the 
enormous volume of cases probation officers nearly always have a greater number of 
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probationers than they can by any physical possibility supervise. Under these 
conditions by sheer force of circumstances probation becomes a mere farce, a means 
of setting the child free upon the streets without guidance to become a repeater. 
Where certain officers are detailed to the investigation of cases, a majority of such 
officers must stint the inquiry and approximate the facts in order to cover the volume 
of cases. The tremendous daily volume of children streaming through those courts 
which have dependency jurisdiction, if analyzed, will show that a large percentage 
of the cases—in some courts, the majority—are dependency matters. 

Does the remedy lie in the multiplication of probation officers and machinery 
of Juvenile Courts? Or in the curtailment of children’s court responsibility toward 
dependent children? It is obvious that the Juvenile Courts may develop an additional 
number of probation officers to become highly trained dependency workers. The 
objection to this program is that it sets up unwieldy, top-heavy machinery, and that 
our Juvenile Courts tend thus to become a patent medicine cure-all for the problems of 
child welfare instead of a highly specialized agency for those problems which need 
correctional authority for their solution. It is admitted on all sides that the Juvenile 
Court should have exclusive jurisdiction of all matters pertaining to the legal custody, 
control, and guardianship of the various classes of children. The probation officer’s 
plea is for a delegation of this power as it relates to the actual care of dependent 
children. This function, many of our probation officers believe, is best assumed by 
highly specialized agencies, public or private, preferably both, for the care of depend- 
ents. 

The attempt to combine the judicial temperament with that of administrative 
ability applied to the problem of dependent children is weakening in its effect. The 
two talents in men are usually mutually exclusive. Further, the court has not the 
atmosphere which is conducive to the sympathetic and efficient handling of detailed 
case work in dependency matters. 

The probation officer, of course, is well acquainted with that time-honored slogan, 
“Keep the dependent child out of court.” He has had this dictum drilled into his 
social ground work from his earliest school of philanthropy days. There are some 
Juvenile Courts where surely dependent children ought not to have to appear, but 
in those same courts no child ought to appear. But we have made too much of a bug- 
bear of this mere appearance of the dependent child in court. We believe that the 
appearance of the child in court and the contact of the child with the court, as the 
official organ of the state, legalizing the work of the dependency agency, may be 
made to react beneficially on the dependent child. Our argument is that it is not per 
se harmful for the dependent child to meet once or twice, or even three times, his 
ultimate parent (the Juvenile Court, as the arm of the state) and hear the words of 
authority of that parent; but that the real danger lies in having the administration 
of the details of this child’s development vested in this Juvenile Court, with necessary 
detention in crowded detention homes, sometimes with delinquent children, awaiting 
the action of an already overloaded probation officer and becoming familiar through 
daily contact with the drab hand of the law. 

A larger domestic relations jurisdiction in our Juvenile Courts is developing. 
Some of the best thought and practice of our country is encouraging this tendency 
toward the completion of the cycle of jurisdiction over the various questions of domestic 
relations. The non-support jurisdiction is increasing. The machinery for its treat- 
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ment is becoming more elastic and social. Questions of contributing to delinquency, 
enforcement of child labor and compulsory attendance laws, in many courts the 
question of divorce and other problems affecting the family weal are grouping them- 
selves under this jurisdiction. 

Along with this increased and broadening jurisdiction over correctional problems, 
there is coming increased emphasis on the studying by the probation officer of the 
individual delinquent. Probation officers are realizing that diagnosis has laid, not 
too much emphasis on social environment, but not enough on the physical and mental 
content of the delinquent himself. Our psychiatrists are discovering to us a field 
of causation pregnant with possibilities. Not the least of their contribution to cor- 
rectional problems has been the tearing away of that veil of mystery which probation 
officers have drawn about the use of psychiatric diagnosis and prognosis. This field 
of more intensive work with the individual delinquent is demanding more and more of 
the probation officer’s time. The relation of the probation officer to the psychiatrist 
is to become more and more similar to that which exists between the nurse and the 
doctor. The probation officer is becoming a specialist in the treatment of delinquency. 

What has been said applies in a practical way to all communities and counties of 
the metropolitan or quasi-metropolitan class. It can only be applied as a theoretical 
ideal in our rural county Juvenile Courts. In these counties the functions of the pro- 
bation officer, truancy and attendance officer, children’s protective agencies, and 
children’s aid workers are properly more or less combined in order to secure efficiency. 
The problem of this county child welfare worker with the individual child is the same, 
but the volume of work in any given field is not so great. This child welfare worker 
must be all things to all children. He should, however, so guide the community senti- 
ment that as the problem develops and becomes more complex the specialized agency 
shall be formed and adequately maintained. In Alabama, where I presume our 
problem is not unlike that of many other rural agricultural states, the approximation 
of this ideal is far distant in our less populous counties. 

In any given community the Juvenile Court is one of the responsible factors 
charged with the perfecting of the community child welfare plan. Adequate agencies, 
public and private, must be functioning in the daily consideration and care of depend- 
ency matters; and the organized Juvenile Court is morally and socially responsible 
for these dependent children until adequate agencies have been created and are 
occupying this field in a normal fashion. 


THE JUVENILE COURT AND THE DEPENDENT CHILD 
Professor Lee Bidgood, University of Alabama 


All dependent children should pass through the Juvenile Court. This is for the 
protection of the public interests, of the children themselves, and of the institutions 
and home-finding agencies which may later serve them. But the court should not 
attempt the permanent care of children or the finding of homes. 

The protection of the public interests demands that every dependent child be 
brought before the Juvenile Court of his locality. The court officially represents the 
community and the state. It alone can act with authority. It should have the 
right and the duty to hear each case of child dependency and to decide how the public 
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interests may best be served. It can coerce slacking relatives, and it can stay the 
officious volunteer charity worker or welfare agency. 

No matter who finds or reports or first acts on a case of child dependency, he 
should be compelled to bring the child into the Juvenile Court of his jurisdiction. 
The court must assume the responsibility for remanding the child to his home, or for 
sanctioning the rupture of the family, for compelling neglectful relatives to contribute 
to his support, for committing him to an institution or agency, or ratifying the selection 
of a foster home. In all these matters the court should hear the views of the parties 
concerned, and make use of the services of the child-welfare agencies. But the 
responsibilities enumerated are public in nature. Dependent children are the wards of 
the state, and the state must require that decisions controlling their future be passed 
on by its constituted judicial authority for children: the Juvenile Court. 

The interests of the children equally dictate that their cases be passed upon by the 
court. There are so many scheming relatives, unscrupulous exploiters of human 
flesh, overzealous amateur social workers, and badly administered social agencies 
that a judicial review of every case is necessary to protect the children. There are 
so many different people, good and bad, now working with children, and so many 
different institutions, good and bad, admitting children, that some one public agency 
must pass upon the disposal of every child. A child’s whole future may be ruined 
by sending him even to a good institution of the wrong kind. The Juvenile Court is 
the obvious and indeed the only suitable agency to take over this work. Its doing 
so will not insure perfect wisdom and justice in the disposal of every dependent child, 
but it will give every one a better chance. 

Little as they sometimes realize it, the child-caring institutions also need the pro- 
tection afforded by this action of the Juvenile Court. In many states children are 
placed in orphanages by relatives, friends, anybody; are cared for during a period of 
years, and when big and strong enough to work are claimed by kinspeople. The 
orphanage superintendents generally regard this as the greatest evil connected with 
child dependency. But they can rarely keep a child thus claimed, because they have 
usually failed to secure legal title at the time of entrance. 

What the orphanages in the Gulf states usually do is to require the person who 
seeks to have the child admitted sign a contract giving him to the orphanage. Follow- 
ing is the form of contract used by one of the largest orphanages in Alabama: 


RI bine sceceens 00060cden IIIS 666 edie kta wicxnoins , the child named within, 

in the home and under the control of another person, without consulting me; and I agree not to disturb 

the person who may take said child. I agree further to give said child to the ....................... 
abu Geneniiadsa neh babs Adeteaet 


Tee eee eee ee ee eee eee) 


Observe that it lacks a consideration and is otherwise clumsily drawn. Others 
are in appearance more skilfully drafted. But all such contracts are contrary to 
public policy, void and worthless, except for bluff. The state does not permit rights 
in and of human beings to be contracted away. 
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The proper procedure is that no child be put in an institution except by a decision 
of the Juvenile Court; and no child should be taken out of any institution except by 
the same process. We need not here express an opinion as to whether the children 
sought by relatives ought usually to be removed from orphanages or not. The 
point is that both the relatives and the orphanage superintendents are entitled to 
their day in court, and the judge must then decide what is best for the child. Such 
situations imperatively demand the intervention of an impartial public authority. 

Still more do foster parents need the protection of the court. The laws are 
usually adequate for their protection, and the state home-finding societies are careful 
to take the proper legal steps. But many persons who find homes and many foster 
parents do not know the law or have neglected to conform to it. It should not be left 
to their ignorance or knowledge, inertia, or action. The state laws should command 
that every child be brought into court immediately upon the discovery of his depend- 
ency, and no plan for his future should be put into effect without receiving the sanction 
of the Juvenile Court in a formal order; and social workers, professional and amateur, 
should everywhere be educated to see to the enforcement of the law. 

This does not mean that the court should take over the functions of the other 
child welfare agencies. Its service is to co-operate with them, and control them, not 
to supplant them. The more highly developed Juvenile Courts have all they can do 
in the field of delinquency and in the protective services to dependent children just 
outlined. The courts that are as yet partly differentiated are still less in a position 
to assume duties of a nature other than protective. The Juvenile Court should serve 
dependent children not by supporting them or finding them homes but by constituting 
itself the active agent of their guardian, the state. 


PROGRESS TOWARD BETTER LAWS FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
CHILDREN BORN OUT OF WEDLOCK 


Emma O. Lundberg, Director of Social Service Division, Federal Children’s Bureau, 
Washington 


In the history of child welfare work, as in the development of general movements 
for social betterment, there appear cycles of special interest and emphasis. Certain 
more or less clearly defined periods stand out in the progress toward improved condi- 
tions. Thus, we may speak of the era of special interest in the evils of child labor, 
the period of debate on the desirability of home care versus institutional care for 
dependent children, the mothers’ pension movement, the focusing of attention upon 
the possibilities of reduction of infant mortality, the period of special emphasis upon 
the need of provision for the feebleminded, and so forth. The prcsent time is marked 
by special interest in the standardization of child welfare laws. In a more limited 
field, but as an integral part of the movement for better legislation, we are now in 
a period of especial concern in the problem which is the subject of this meeting— 
the protection of children born out of wedlock. 

Logically, the first step in the development of legislation for social welfare is the 
study of conditions and the setting up of standards or principles that should govern 
such laws. The growth of ideals in child welfare work is the result of a constantly 
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widening vision. Real progress in legislation for the protection of children depends 
primarily upon the goal that is set by those who deal with the human and social sides 
of the problem. In this country, with its many units of government and diverse 
conditions, the development of standards upon which there can be some degree 
of nation-wide agreement is of particular importance. Discussion and co-ordination 
of the best thought and experience of those engaged in the various fields of child 
welfare work are necessary elements of this process. 

Nine years ago the first official commission for the purpose of studying laws 
affecting the welfare of children was appointed in Ohio. Developing slowly during 
the first few years, the movement has in the last three years grown so rapidly that 
seventeen states are now included among those that have through special legislation 
or action of the governor given such recognition to the importance of improving legis- 
lation for the protection of children. In a large number of other states efforts are 
being made to secure the appointment of official commissions, or committees repre- 
sentative of the various child welfare interests are engaged in studying conditions 
with special reference to legislation. Almost two-thirds of all the states of the Union 
are now or have been definitely interested in this movement. The work of a state 
commission usually involves from one to two years’ study of child welfare conditions 
in the state, and an analysis of existing laws and inquiry into legislation that has been 
found to be beneficial in other states. 

Protection of children born out of wedlock—an important part of the problem of 
child dependency and neglect—has been given special attention by many of the com- 
missions that have completed their duties or are now at work. The present illegitimacy 
law of Minnesota, in its entirety the most advanced legislation on this subject in the 
United States, is the result of the recommendations made by the Minnesota Child 
Welfare Commission which was appointed by the governor in 1916 to revise the laws 
of the state relating to children. In the reports by the Children’s Code Commissions 
appointed in Missouri in 1915 and in 1917, special emphasis was placed on the need 
for revising the laws relating to children born out of wedlock. In other states the 
laws creating such commissions have specified illegitimacy as one of the subjects to be 
given consideration, or the plans of work have given the subject special recognition. 
In at least ten states commissions will, during the next legislative sessions, report 
recommendations for changes in child welfare laws. The present importance of work 
bearing on illegitimacy legislation is therefore clear. 

Beginning with the studies by local groups of conditions in three or four cities, 
a considerable amount of information has been accumulated during the last few years 
concerning the extent of the problem of birth out of wedlock and its significance to the 
child and to the community. Professor Ernst Freund, in an analysis of illegitimacy 
legislation prepared for the Federal Children’s Bureau, has pointed out the archaic 
condition in many states of the laws relating to children born out of wedlock, and the 
need for revision of this legislation. Through research and field studies made by the 
Children’s Bureau, significant facts have been revealed in regard to the interrelationship 
between this and other child welfare problems, and the need for protective legislation. 
The mortality rate for children born out of wedlock was in two cities found to be 
three times as high as the rate for children of more fortunate birth. LIllegitimacy was 
also shown to contribute largely to the problem of child dependency, and to be of 
importance in connection with delinquency and feeblemindedness. 
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Early in February of this year two regional conferences, in Chicago and New 
York, were held under the auspices of the Federal Children’s Bureau for the purpose 
of bringing together representative men and women from various parts of the country 
for discussion of the principies that should govern legislation for the protection of chil- 
dren born out of wedlock. These conferences were held at the instance of the Inter- 
City Conference on Illegitimacy, and were the direct result of the work that has been 
done during the past year by the various local groups affiliated with that organization. 
In sixteen cities local groups had been engaged in discussion of legislation in the light 
of the experiences of the various members in dealing with the problem of illegitimacy. 
An outline for such discussion had been prepared by the Federal Children’s Bureau 
with the assistance of the Inter-City Conference, and delegates from a number of 
groups reported to the two regional conferences the conclusions they had reached on 
different points, which, in general, covered birth registration, establishment of pater- 
nity, the father’s responsibility for support of the child, inheritance rights and name, 
legal responsibility of the mother, surrender of the child, and state supervision. The 
programs of the two meetings, each of which was of two days’ duration, followed a 
similar order of discussion. 

There were present at the conferences representatives of public departments, 
executives and case workers of child-caring agencies, judges, lawyers, probation 
officers, and others who had been invited to attend because of their special interest 
in the problem of the child born out of wedlock. Although attendance at each of the 
meetings was limited to forty or fifty people, twenty states, the District of Columbia, 
and Canada were represented. 

The discussion dealt with the rights and responsibilities of the four parties at 
interest—the child, the mother, the father, and the state—but it was generally agreed 
that the welfare of the child is of paramount concern. Although general principles 
were laid down, it was pointed out that it is essential to have flexibility of machinery 
and methods, and that each case must be dealt with as an individual problem. The 
first session of each conference consisted of papers that laid down the broad, basic 
principles of legislation from the points of view of the lawyer and of the social worker, 
and of reports concerning recent legislation in various states. At the later sessions 
there was discussion on methods of establishing parentage, types of court procedure, 
the responsibility of the father and of the mother and methods of insuring the assump- 
tion of this responsibility whenever possible, and the extent to which the state should 
assume guardianship or supervision over children of illegitimate birth. At the last 
meeting of each conference a resolutions committee of five members submitted a report 
which was discussed and acted upon by the whole group. 

There is a remarkable unanimity in the resolutions adopted by the Eastern and 
Middle Western groups. In some instances one conference went farther than the 
other in respect to certain recommendations, but in general the difierences related to 
technical details which, though of importance in the drafting of legislation or in 
methods of administration, do not affect the principles involved. 

Summarizing together the resolutions of the two groups, the following are the 
main recommendations that resulted from the conference. Where one conference went 
farther than the other in regard to a given subject the points common to both are given. 

1. Birth registration.—All births should be registered, but in the case of an illegiti- 
mate birth the name of the father should be recorded on the birth certificate only 
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after an adjudication of paternity or on the written consent of the father. Adjudica- 
tions of paternity should be reported by courts to the birth-registration authorities. 
Records of birth out of wedlock should be confidential, open to inspection only upon 
order of court, and transcripts for school or work purposes should not disclose any 
facts concerning birth status. 

2. Reporting to administrative agency.—All births not clearly legitimate should be 
reported to a public agency having the responsibility for child welfare. 

3. Establishment of paternity—Proceedings to establish paternity should be 
initiated by the mother. If she is unwilling, and the public agency above referred to 
deems it advisable in the interests of the child, proceedings should be instituted by the 
public agency. The law should provide for the use of either a civil or a criminal 
proceeding, as the exigencies of the case demand. The court given jurisdiction should 
be equipped with a staff of probation officers or other social case workers, and the 
proceedings should be as informal and private as possible. 

4. The father’s responsibility for the support of the child——The Chicago resolutions 
stated that “‘the father of a child born out of wedlock should make financial provision 
for the adequate care, maintenance, and education of the child, having reference to 
the father’s economic condition.” The New York resolutions included the statement 
that “the obligations for support on the part of the father should be the same for the 
child born out of wedlock as for the legitimate child.” Both conferences agreed that 
the court should have continuing jurisdiction with reference both to custody and 
support during the minority of the child, that the acceptance of lump-sum payments 
should be in the discretion of the court, but that settlements out of court in order to 
be valid should be approved by the court. 

5. Inheritance and name.—After an adjudication of paternity or an acknowledg- 
ment in writing by the father, the child born out of wedlock should have the same 
rights of inheritance as the child born in wedlock. Assumption of the name of the 
father should be permissive after adjudication of paternity or acknowledgment in 
writing by the father. 

6. Legitimation—The Chicago resolutions included no recommendation on this 
subject. The New York resolutions stated that subsequent marriage of the parents 
should legitimate the child born out of wedlock, and that offspring of a void or voidable 
marriage should be by law legitimate. 

7. Care by the mother —Whenever possible, the mother should be persuaded to 
keep her child during the nursing period at least. The enactment of compulsory 
iegislation was not recommended, though great stress was laid upon the necessity of 
using the best methods of case work for keeping mother and child together. 

8. State supervision —The duty of the state to protect the interests of children 
born out of wedlock was recognized and affirmed. With due allowance for local 
variance and need, the conferences recommended the creation of state departments 
having responsibility for child welfare, whose duties should include responsibility for 
assisting unmarried mothers and their children. The parents should not be permitted 
to surrender a child for adoption, or to transfer guardianship, or to place it out per- 
manently for care, without order of the court or state department, made after investi- 
gation. The state should license and supervise private hospitals which receive 
unmarried mothers for confinement, and all private child-helping and child-placing 
agencies. Full opportunity should be afforded, however, for the development of 
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private initiative, and there should be cordial co-operation between private agencies 
and the state. 

A small committee representing the two regional conferences has been appointed 
by the Children’s Bureau to formulate from these resolutions a single statement of 
principles that should govern legislation for the protection of children born out of 
wedlock. As this country is constituted, each state must of necessity build up its 
new legislation in conformity with its other laws, and with due consideration of its 
own peculiar conditions. Entire uniformity between all the states is neither prac- 
ticable nor desirable. There are, however, certain basic principles that should prevail 
in all states, and it was for the purpose of setting up such standards that these con- 
ferences have been held. Already word has come from several states that steps are 
being taken to prepare recommendations for new legislation based upon the conference 
resolutions. In conformity with the suggestion made by Professor Freund, it is 
hoped that the standards in their final form may be presented to such an organization 
as the National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, in order that a 
model law may be formulated by that body. While such action is being awaited, the 
discussions of the local groups and the results of the regional conferences will 
undoubtedly have a large influence upon the bills presented at the next legislative 
sessions. That there will be many such bills introduced is evident by the prevailing 
interest in the subject, and the recent efforts that have been made in various states 
to secure legislation on this subject. 

A very brief statement of gains in legislation during the past year is of interest 
here. A considerable number of bills were introduced; most of them were lost. 
There were only two or three changes of any particular significance. This absence 
of progress may be ascribed very largely to lack of co-operation among those who 
should have been working together for the same object. Often bills were introduced in 
a haphazard way. Such efforts as those made by the Missouri Children’s Code Com- 
mission to secure comprehensive and progressive laws for the protection of children 
born out of wedlock have been rare. The local and regional conferences held during 
the past months have attempted through co-operative study to develop harmony of 
action based upon understanding of the various phases of the problem. Real progress 
will not result from the adoption by one state of measures that prevail in another 
state or in a foreign country without full understanding of the purpose and significance 
of the legislation and the possibilities of adapting it to local conditions and needs. 
The aim of legislation in this field must be to secure for the child born out of wedlock 
an opportunity to live a normal, healthy life, and at the same time to deal justly with 
the other parties at interest—the mother, the father, and the state. 


COMMITTEE ON OBSTETRICAL CARE OF UNMARRIED MOTHERS 
(Report of Chairman) 
Dr. George W. Kosmak, New York 


Owing to lack of time for a more extensive study of this important subject, your 
chairman finds that he must limit himself to the presentation of conditions as they 
exist in New York City. It is somewhat difficult to confine one’s self to the discussion 
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of the purely medical features of this subject without infringing on those of a more 
strictly sociological character. The general impression seems to be that in many cases 
the obstetric care given to unmarried mothers is not on a par with that extended to 
those legitimately pregnant. We find that the discovery of pregnancy in an unmarried 
girl may lead to different courses of action. 

In one instance we have a confession to the mother, or other relative, and then the 
sense of shame and other considerations may prompt an immediate and thoughtless 
decision to do away with the pregnancy. Then there results an attempt to induce 
self-abortion, or a visit to a doctor or midwife with an elastic conscience. The induc- 
tion of such abortions, usually under unclean surroundings, often results in complica- 
tions or actual loss of life, and it is a marvel that in so many instances the patient is not 
more seriously injured. The extent of this illegal abortion evil is unknown, as it is only 
in those cases where complications occur that the patient is forced into the care of 
another physician or a hospital. Because of the attempts at secrecy it would be rather 
difficult to obtain exact figures. 

In another class of cases the girl is ignorant of her condition until the induction 
of abortion is believed no longer possible and here the decision is usually reached to 
allow the pregnancy to go to term and then to dispose of the child in some way or other. 
It is this group of patients that drifts into the maternity hospitals where we see them 
usually during the fifth or sixth month of pregnancy, or later. Unfortunately in 
some instances where a girl has a home, this is denied to her when her condition 
is found out and she is forced to find shelter elsewhere. A considerable number of 
these girls drift into institutions where they are accorded protection until the birth of 
their children, who are then either bound out or given up and taken care of as orphans, 
the mother being allowed to enter the outside world again. In a small proportion of 
cases these girls are of the servant class, who work at their tasks until a short time 
before the expected date of confinement and then enter a maternity hospital. 

During a considerable period of observation as attendant to one of our largest 
maternity hospitals I have become impressed with the fact that unless these illegiti- 
mately pregnant women come under the charge of certain excellently organized 
agencies, to be referred to again later on, they are not given proper attention before 
delivery and this applies both to the pregnant women who take care of themselves 
and to those who enter institutions provided for the purpose. Aside from the lack 
of proper physical care, the moral and mental aspects of the case are in need of further 
study and revision. 

I doubt whether a vicious girl as an inmate of a certain class of maternity homes 
and institutions conducted under church auspices is mentally or morally improved. 
I doubt whether the morals of an unfortunate but perhaps otherwise good girl are not 
seriously contaminated by this close contact with indiscriminately gathered associates. 
The problem of individualizing these girls is a difficult one to solve, and such institutions 
are naturally hampered in their ability to separate the two classes. Although this 
may be regarded as of social rather than medical interest, it has a bearing on the 
medical side of the case. For, as physicians, we must to a certain extent, at least, put 
aside the moral aspects of the question and look upon a pregnant unmarried mother in 
the same class as one legitimately pregnant. This means that she must be extended 
proper care before, during, and after confinement. She must be made to realize her 
condition and the necessity of providing for her offspring. A woman pregnant cannot 
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bring a healthy baby into the world unless she is physically and mentally fit, not only 
to bear the child but to nurse it subsequently. If she becomes ill as the result of the 
pregnancy, or her child is a weakling, this means additional medical care and a 
corresponding burden on the community. It is necessary therefore that even greater 
antenatal and postnatal care must be exercised. 

Personal observation in several local refuges for unmarried pregnant women 
has convinced me that the discipline maintained is in most instances not the proper 
one and that insufficient medical care is given to these girls. A campaign of educa- 
tion must be waged which will convince the managers of the responsibility that rests 
upon them as regards the necessary professional care of their inmates and that the 
sheltering mantle of charitable secrecy must not be allowed to interfere with the 
application of appropriate medical observation and care. The responsibility which 
attaches to every maternity home to maintain the physical as well as the moral well- 
being of its inmates calls for the appointment of an attending obstetrician in each 
instance, to whom all inmates should be referred on admission for general examination 
and diagnosis and who shall maintain a close supervision of the patients during their 
stay in the institution. A routine of antepartum care should be adopted under the 
direction if possible of a specially trained graduate nurse or nurses, with repeated 
urinalysis, blood pressure observation, attention to bowels, skin, etc. It is only by 
this means that the morbidity and mortality among these institutions can be kept 
down and this must be regarded as a debt to the individual patient and the com- 
munity. In cases where a maternity home cannot develop its own obstetrical super- 
vision this can be accomplished, as in New York City, by recourse to outside agencies, 
such as the State Charities Aid Association, and the Maternity Center Association, 
whose work is most commendable. To this I wish to refer now more in detail. 

An important function of the State Charities Aid Association in New York is the 
supervision of abandoned and illegitimately pregnant women and the most recent 
report of this organization shows that assistance has been extended during the past 
year (1919) to sixteen hundred and seventy-three women with children; three hundred 
and seven of these being referred by the social service departments of various maternity 
hospitals. In the total are included about four hundred illegitimate pregnancies. As 
the Association maintains in its building a medical clinic and co-operates closely with 
a number of institutions that care for these pregnant cases, it is assumed that appro- 
priate attention from the medical standpoint at least was extended in all instances. 
Just how many out of the total number of illegitimate cases in New York City this 
represents it is impossible to state, but were the facilities more generally known it is 
probable that a greater number of cases would come under the care of this Association. 

A conversation with the very efficient head of this department discloses the fact 
that the chief trouble is in providing for cases venereally infected. This circumstance 
has been brought out in other investigations and the number of available beds in 
public hospitals for this purpose is regrettably small. As the possibility and proba- 
bility of concurrent venereal disease is very large in these women, the necessities of 
the situation are quite evident; but unfortunately a great many of our otherwise to 
be lauded general hospitals have set the seal of disapproval on the admission of venere- 
ally infected cases, and until this barrier is broken down we shall be continually faced 
by a shortage of accommodations for this purpose. It is a difficult matter for active 
maternity services to admit as waiting women venereal cases but the ambulatory 
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treatment of such cases is questionable and the danger of dissemination of the disease 
is undoubtedly great. 

It is also reported by this Association that disreputable midwives and doctors 
undoubtedly receive a great many of the illegitimately pregnant girls and either keep 
them in hiding so that no record of the same is at hand, or else they induce illegal 
abortions. A personal experience with the results of this interference in cases that 
come to the hospital subsequently for various complicating conditions leads me to 
believe that this is a factor in the situation in need of strenuous attention. 

Progressive agencies, such as those referred to, interested in the welfare of these 
girls, endeavor to place them as far as possible in private families or maternity homes 
in which such prenatal care can be secured; and if referred to the hospital they are, 
of course, regarded in the same category with the other patients. Investigation has 
shown, moreover, that the lack of such care has resulted in a considerable proportion 
of cases of toxemia of pregnancy and other complications, which under proper observa- 
tion might have been avoided. 

The Maternity Center Association of New York City must likewise be regarded 
as a very important factor in the care of illegitimately pregnant mothers. As this 
organization is conducted under a modern and scientific plan all cases referred by 
various co-operating social organizations are kept under the same careful observation 
as other mothers and referred to their physicians or maternity hospitals for proper 
prenatal care. Ifthe patient has a home she is kept under direct observation and, if not, 
efforts are made to obtain for her suitable work, preferably as a maid in a private 
family. As this Association makes a regular canvass of the city a certain number of 
illegitimately pregnant mothers is unearthed that might otherwise escape attention, 
estimated from eighty to one hundred annually. The Maternity Center Association 
serves as a clearing house for a large number of maternity cases, including both married 
and unmarried women. The co-operation with certain institutions is very close. In 
one instance a nurse conducts a clinic in a colored home once a week, in addition to 
which the cases are referred for medical observation to the nearest maternity center. 
In this particular institution about thirty illegitimately pregnant women are taken 
care of annually. More recently a Jewish institution has also referred its cases to the 
Association, for prenatal care. As in the case of the State Charities Aid Association 
the greatest difficulty seems to be with the venereally infected patients, of whom a 
certain number are taken care of by the city board of health. It seems, however, that 
this agency is not a sufficient aid to the necessary work. 

A number of other social welfare agencies in New York City have taken up the 
problem of illegitimacy and must be commended for their efforts to extend to these 
mothers the modern conceptions of appropriate obstetrical care. I believe that this 
should be more generally carried out, and a routine plan for care and supervision, 
during the prenatal period especially, should be urged upon all institutions that have 
not hitherto adopted the same. Modern standards of obstetrical care ought and 
must go hand in hand with the development of the sociological features of the problem 
and this can be accomplished by the closer co-operation of already existing agencies. 
The standards are now well recognized and the obstetrician must be called upon to 
carry them out and therefore every institution for the care of the illegitimately pregnant 
should admit this responsibility and act accordingly. And not only the obstetrician 
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but the psychiatrist must be consulted, for feeblemindedness plays an important réle 
in the production of illegitimacy. 

In commenting on the medical phases of the general subject of illegitimacy I 
might venture the suggestion that a survey of this situation in various centers of 
population be undertaken for the purpose of determining what special facilities are 
offered by maternity hospitals for the care of these women before, during, and after 
confinement, and what is being done by so-called “refuges” or “homes” along these 
lines. This would afford an opportunity of classifying institutions according to 
accepted standards and in time lead to the general adoption of certain obstetric 
requirements in all. 

The American College of Surgeons has effectively classified hospitals with respect 
to the care and attention given their patients. A similar study and survey under- 
taken under the auspices of this organization would assure correspondingly valuable 
returns of those numerous and widely distributed homes and institutions for the 
refuge of the illegitimately pregnant mother. 


THE NATURE OF THE STIGMA UPON THE UNMARRIED 
MOTHER AND HER CHILD 


Mrs. Ada Eliot Sheffield, President, Conference on Illegitimacy, Boston 


In discussing the possibility or desirability of removing the stigma from the 
unmarried mother and her child, we frequently find the proponents of the two sides 
talking at cross purposes. Two people of apparently equal experience and warmth 
of sympathy will contend, A that in the name of humanity the stigma can and should 
disappear, B that it can disappear only with the disappearance of monogamy, which 
it follows as the shadow follows the sun. A thinks B narrow-minded, while B is con- 
vinced that A is a sentimentalist. Does not the disagreement between them arise 
from their using the word “‘stigma”’ for two different meanings ? These meanings are, 
first, the sentiment of society toward the unmarried mother and her child, and second, 
the manifestation of this sentiment. A man may have a keen disapprobation for 
illicit love, and may believe birth out of wedlock to be an indelible stain on the child; 
yet he may avoid making the child aware of that stain. Public sentiment toward an 
obvious disregard for canons of sex conduct and toward its consequences is a different 
thing from the modes, organized or unorganized, by which society reacts upon that 
sentiment. Keeping this distinction in view, let us take up the stigma first as attach- 
ing to the unmarried mother herself. 

The reasons for the sentiment against a woman who has given birth to a child out 
of wedlock are merely the obverse of those that lie behind the sentiment for monogamy. 
That a permanent union between man and woman tends to sublimate sex and give it 
meaning is the consensus of opinion among advanced races. Even Ellen Key, appar- 
ently spokesman for a minority defense of transient wedlock, asks only that we should 
not regard permanent union as the “‘sole moral standard”; she does not deny that 
where it coincides with love it affords its highest expression. The ceremony which 
sanctions such a union does more than make it technically “legal.” It calls upon the 
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community to witness that two people are joining their lives with the intention of 
being responsible for their offspring. Ordinarily it is a sign that they desire children, 
or, to express it differently, that they expect to realize the meaning of their relationship 
through the creation of new life. On the other hand, an “illegal” union is more than 
the mere omission of a customary form. It is usually entered into with no serious 
expectation of permanence, with no desire for children, and hence with ne responsible 
purpose. The contrasting spiritual content of the two forms of union is happily 
expressed by George Santayana: “Love itself dreams of more than mere possession. 
To conceive happiness, it must conceive a life to be shared in a varied world, full of 
events and activities which shall be new and ideal bonds between the lovers.” _ Illicit 
love, he goes on to say, condemns the lovers to mere possession. “It is love among 
the ruins,—among the ruins of all they might have been to each other.” 

Such being the case, those members of society—especially those women—who are 
the least endowed with or disciplined for the potentialities of love are the ones most 
likely to form temporary or illicit unions. This is not to say that unmarried mothers 
are apt to be inferior to the extent of being feebleminded or psychopathic, but rather 
that in general one may expect to find them among the less intelligent, the less stable— 
in other words the less qualified for parenthood of the women in their walk of life. 

If a permanent bond tends to elevate the relation between the sexes, both this 
bond and the higher relationship it fosters make a congenial medium for the develop- 
ment of children. The human infant being, as Hocking puts it, of all animal infants 
the one “with instincts the least fixed, with brain most unfinished, his powers of 
habit-making and habit-changing most marked, his susceptibility to social impressions 
keenest,” has the longest period of helplessness. He depends for his physical well- 
being, for the incubation of his character and for the social heritage to which he is 
entitled upon a long-continued union between the parents. 

Such are the values which married maternity conserves, and which in spite of many 
individual failures have met with a fair measure of success for the race. 

A society which aims to conserve these values must necessarily disapprove their 
violation. This group disapproval is “stigma” in the first meaning of the word. As 
applying to the relation between the sexes it appears forcibly if crudely in the adage, 
““Woman soiled is woman spoiled.” Like all such bits of compressed social wisdom 
this is a sort of deposit from the long, retrospective experience of the race. The 
woman is presumably spoiled as a nucleus of the ever-expanding aspirations of married 
life. Although when thought of in connection with any given instance the adage calls 
for too much qualification to be true as it stands, it nevertheless shows in a rough 
way what is public feeling about conjugal sentiment as something fraught with potenti- 
alities and about its violation through transient and irresponsible sex relations. That 
the saying applies solely to the woman and leaves the man out of consideration is merely 
an illustration of the double standard that makes women alone the custodians of 
family integrity. 

Group disapproval must attach to both parents who indulge themselves at the 
sacrifice of the child’s social heritage. It is inseparable from a recognition of the 
practical and spiritual advantage to the child of being initiated into customs and 
traditions by responsible representatives of the clan. The handicaps in establishing 
social contacts under which illicit children grow up, even under the best conditions 
which society can hope to supply, are such as constantly to reinforce this disapproval. 
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It seems probable that the stigma varies in intensity in different communities 
as well as under different social conditions. In communities which have long been 
established, whose members are well acquainted with each other, and who have grown 
to prize “good stock,” the sentiment against illegitimacy is probably at its height, 
whereas there is some evidence to show that where population is mobile and people 
know little about each other’s background, the sentiment hardly checks an unmarried 
mother and her child from getting absorbed into the common life. It also appears 
likely that the stigma is indirectly affected by the proportion of males to females at 
any given time. After a devastating war it should not be surprising if there is an 
increase in the proportion of illegitimate births. One would expect that at such 
periods the stigma against the woman and child would become distinctly less, not 
only because the number of unmarried mothers would be greater, but because their 
character and ability would be of a higher order than is the case under normal social 
conditions. The better the grade of women who bear children out of wedlock, the 
less will be the sentiment against them. 

Although the sentiment against illegitimacy is inseparable from a respect for 
married maternity, the manifestation of the sentiment should not be such as will 
make the stigma upon the unmarried mother irretrievable. The cruelty of the old 
mode of expressing the stigma through punishment was not alone that the forms of 
punishment adopted were extremely harsh, but that they often inflicted a public 
humiliation which neither the woman herself nor the onlookers could ever forget. 
Pillory and flogging seemed designed to destroy self-respect, the very basis of redemp- 
tion. Much as we deprecate this wanton vindictiveness of our forefathers, however, 
we have to recognize that any feeling of disapproval which society holds against a 
certain course of conduct will inevitably get expressed in one way or another. If not 
through punishment—society’s organized mode of making disapproval felt—it will 
be through ostracism—its unorganized mode. At present, with exceptions, of course, 
people show their disapproval by reproaches and slights rather than by aggressive 
unkindness. Distracted parents may point out to a girl the disgrace she has brought 
upon them, acquaintances of the same sex, partly to guard their own reputations, 
may draw back their skirts, while boys and men may become significantly familiar. 
This is distressing enough. Yet since it is the spontaneous and unorganized manifesta- 
tion of public opinion toward illicit love and irresponsible child-bearing, is it not 
inevitable? How could it be prevented so long as the disapproval is there? Even 
those charitable persons who feel toward the unmarried mother nothing but pity 
are reflecting the common attitude. Pity is not respect, and will be felt by any sensi- 
tive woman as an incipient contempt quenched by kindliness. 

The thing we should aim for then is not to remove the stigma, a futile attempt 
with our present sex ideals, but to give the unmarried mother ample opportunity to 
win back her good name, and to bend our influence toward getting her respectability 
recognized when she has achieved it. Could she be brought to look upon her situation 
without prejudice, she would realize that the long experience of society raises a pre- 
sumption against anyone who has violated canons of behavior, and that she cannot 
expect every acquaintance to take time for inquiry into palliating circumstances. 
What she can ask is that those who come in contact with her should be open-minded 
and just enough to discontinue their ostracism once they are confronted with evidence 
that she is respecting social customs. We have encouraging instances which indicate 
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that a woman may return even to her native village with her child and by continued 
good conduct earn again the public esteem she had lost. 

The stigma on the child differs from that on the mother in that it is undeserved. 
This very naturally leads people to feel that something should be done to remove it, 
and they usually turn first to the law as being a formal and written expression of public 
opinion which can most readily be changed. Certainly, any mitigation that can be 
brought about in this way should be done. But in view of the basis for the stigma it 
seems doubtful that a change in the legal status of the child will greatly affect his 
social status. People think less of the child born out of wedlock simply because of a 
popular notion that heredity counts, just as in the case of an embezzler’s son they 
wonder whether a dishonest streak or furtive uncontrol are not there awaiting their 
occasion. So long as people discountenance illicit love and betrayal of financial trust 
just so long will they feel somewhat less respect for the child disabled by such a back- 
ground. If, however, the public makes sure that this child has as nearly as possible 
equal opportunities for education and advancement with the legitimate child, and if a 
reasonable number of these children make the most of such opportunities and become 
good citizens, then may we not expect that the stigma that rests upon them will become 
lighter? They, like their mothers, can build for themselves a web of vital relationships 
that will retrieve their mutilated beginnings. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY A COMMUNITY PROBLEM 
Charles L. Chute, Secretary, New York State Probation Commission, Albany 


This session is held under the auspices of the Sub-Committee on Delinquent Chil- 
dren, or, as we called it last year, the Committee on the Community Care of Delinquent 
Children. The emphasis in our discussion is to be placed on the community responsi- 
bility for the treatment and prevention of juvenile delinquency, rather than on the 
functions and technique of either institutional or court treatment. Approaching 
from the viewpoint of the community, we shall emphasize the viewpoint of the average 
man and also that of the public and private agencies whose work is to construct better 
social life. Our emphasis will be on prevention rather than cure. 

The conception of juvenile delinquency as a community problem is recent. 
It has come to the fore in recent years, especially during and since the war. We 
have thought of juvenile delinquency just as we have of adult crime, as individual in its 
causes, and even more so in its cure. The average person still thinks a real juvenile 
delinquent is a public charge and many think he should be a state charge. The 
responsibility of the ordinary respected and respectable citizen toward delinquency 
(unless it’s his own boy), has been thought to end with paying taxes to support courts 
and correctional institutions. 

Juvenile delinquency, in its causes, its consequences, and its treatment, is a 
social or community problem. It cannot be understood without understanding the 
community; it cannot be cured or prevented without efficient community organization. 

Of course we are speaking today of juvenile delinquency not as ordinary mischiev- 
ousness, common to all children, but as chronic or developed badness, invariably 
caused by an unfit home or community environment, unfit for or unfitted to the 
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child delinquent. Our problem is to treat the delinquent when discovered so as to cure 
him and also cure the condition causing him. 

Communities differ as much as individual people. It therefore follows that each 
community should be studied—best of all, should study itself; it should study its delin- 
quency of course and should organize its’forces for treatment, cure, and prevention. 

Of first importance in meeting the problem of juvenile delinquency when it 
arises are efficient public agencies. Dealing effectively with delinquency requires 
a public agency. The parents and the home have fallen down on the job of making 
and keeping the child good—good for something. It follows that a stronger agency 
duly authorized must step in and administer discipline; and logically this should not 
be attempted by any privately constituted agency whatsoever. 

First, we must have efficient socialized policemen and policewomen. Second, 
in every community, there must be well-equipped children’s courts with enough 
probation officers who should be trained social workers. Third, we must have a 
system of child placing and home finding for delinquent as well as dependent children, 
and under public control. Fourth, we must have a local disciplinary school and 
detention home. Fifth, we must have industrial or reformatory schools, preferably, 
under state control. 

How many communities have all of these functioning well and co-operating ? 

Going behind the treatment of juvenile delinquency after it arises, to attempt its 
prevention and cure, we must add the following necessary planks. First, the com- 
munity must do more for its homes. We must help the home to function and must 
develop means for the education of parenthood. Second, we must promote the 
development of private agencies co-ordinated with public agencies working to remove 
community causes of delinquency, emphasizing prevention and cure of these causes. 


PLANKS IN THE 1920 PLATFORM FOR COMMUNITY CARE OF 
DELINQUENT CHILDREN 


Calvin Derrick, Chairman, Subcommittee on Delinquent Children, Trenton, N.J. 
I. THE PROBLEM OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY VARIES 


a) The body and mind of the child —The child itself may be subnormal, headstrong, 
easily led, emotional; it may be constitutionally inferior; it may be nervous, high- 
strung, longing for excitement and adventure; full of youthful heroics; fond of 
truancy; having a low moral standard; having little regard for the rights of others; 
selfish; it may have a definite kind of hereditary traits resulting in physical handicaps, 
mental traits, and temperament, none of which are understood by the parent, the 
teacher, or the community. 

b) The home-—We must next consider the home. As to parents we may note 
race and nationality; intelligence or ignorance; weakness and laxity or strictness in 
control; quarrelsome in domestic relations; untidy personalities and maintaining an 
unattractive home; uninterested in the welfare of their own children; lazy, shiftless, 
and neglectful; lacking in standards of building up their own lives and homes; or 
possibly over-fond, sentimental, and indulgent, spoiling the child by allowing it to 
rule the home; too large a family that one pair of hands cannot hope to support; by 
endeavoring to help support the family by filling up the already overcrowded home by 
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taking boarders; these are some of the outstanding factors that may be counted upon 
to make for early delinquency. 

c) The size of the community involved.—It is also important to outline clearly what 
we understand by the term “community.” The size of the community affected by, 
or affecting, juvenile delinquency may vary from the single family involved, to an 
entire city or county. Some forms of delinquency are of a community nature only in so 
far as the block, for instance, in which the delinquency is occurring is concerned, or 
it may be several blocks; or it may be the territory comprehended within a certain 
school district or a ward; it may be a certain territory in a city bounded by a line of 
railroad, a canal, or even an alley. Any condition, whether it be natural or artificial, 
which tends to separate a certain type or social grade of population into a more or less 
homogeneous unit constitutes that group a community. 

d) The age of the child-—Then again it is important to remember that as the age 
of the individual delinquent advances the size of the territory affected by his delin- 
quency is enlarged. The delinquency of children between the ages of ten and thirteen 
is more likely to be a school or ward territory offense. The delinquency of children 
over thirteen or fourteen is usually committed in territories more or less distant, or 
at least detached from the home district and becomes a city or town offense, involving 
usually defiance to well-established laws and ordinances rather than the annoyance 
and inconvenience of the population of the immediate community. The type of 
delinquency committed by children over sixteen years of age becomes a matter of 
public welfare, generally, because the offenses are, as a rule, committed against 
property rights or affect the morals or health of the state at large. 

It is also to be noted that the type of delinquency is likely to be highly colored 
by the type of community in which the delinquency takes place. In connection with 
this thought it must be kept in mind that there seems to be a rather definite relation 
between the age of the delinquent, the type of delinquency, and the particular com- 
munity affected. The delinquency of children under ten in a congested district 
engaged in manufacturing and subject to heavy traffic will differ materially from the 
type of delinquency perpetrated by children of the same age in a different type of 
community. It is worth noting, too, that the children in the congested district under 
the conditions just mentioned will be found to be committing, if the term will be 
allowed, a bolder, higher type of delinquency amounting to positive crime, than will 
be found with the child of the same age in other types of communities. Therefore, 
for the purpose of this study we shall consider that the community embraces the 
territory and group of people affected by any type of delinquency caused by any 
condition, ordinance, social group, or industrial condition that leads to delinquency. 

e) The labor and general social and living conditions—Different communities give 
rise to different causes for delinquency. The causes are colored by the labor conditions 
which in turn lend much color to the living conditions, giving rise to different forms of 
delinquency. In some communities juvenile delinquency is induced by poverty, 
kind of employment, or by unemployment; by wages and housing conditions; by 
the manner of enforcing compulsory education laws; by the rigidity of the public- 
school courses of study; by the very narrow limitations of the influences of the public 
school in the average community because it fails to function outside of its prescribed 
course of study. Delinquency is induced by the lack of playgrounds, and in many 
places where there are ample playgrounds, by the lack of playground supervision and 
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apparatus; by the lack of community houses, centers or forums, to provide for the 
spare time of the young people. The question is aggravated by the complexity of 
transportation facilities because the more complex the transportation facilities, the 
more difficult it becomes to provide playground facilities; the more exacting the 
ordinances governing activities outside the home, the more numerous are violations, 
and the more stringent the enforcement. 

In children over twelve or fourteen years of age, having left school and entered 
industry, the question cf delinquency is many times found closely related to the ele- 
ment of drudgery in the work. The reason is that work is sometimes too hard; 
carried on for too long periods; done under a strain or worry; is monotonous; carried 
out from a feeling of necessity; or because the job and the individual are misfits; the 
supervision may be harsh or unpleasant; the general health conditions unfit or unsuit- 
able; or the general process of the work is uninteresting. The results of work done 
under these conditions will be found to produce general debilitation of the body, 
indigestion, disagreeable expression of the face, poor physical development, the child 
tires too easily and ages too rapidly, and the mental powers are impaired; there is a 
sense of dissatisfaction and loss of freedom, and the personal attitude toward life 
becomes morose. The work is not then successful. 

f) Variation in law and public officials—But another cause is found outside of the 
home and outside of the employment. The inequality of the law which prescribed 
penalties for certain kinds of recreation and play in one community which are regarded 
as healthy and joyous exercises for children in another community; the indifference 
of officials in one community as contrasted with the overofficious attitude of the 
officials in another community make a striking study of the inequality in the enforce- 
ment of the laws. Add to this the poorly paid, poorly prepared, low-grade official; 
the overworked, improperly prepared juvenile judge, who tries to couple this duty 
with the duties of the county judge or the city magistrate, and we have the picture of 
a condition which is almost general, outside of the relatively few well-organized com- 
munity centers for taking care of the problem. 

g) The state of public opinion and variety of facilities for use of children —In many 
communities there is a false sense of security, which develops into complacency, on 
the part of responsible people in the community having a Juvenile Court and paid 
officials for looking after the problem. The probation office and Juvenile Courts, as 
well as parole agencies, child-placing agencies, and other groups, lack plans for com- 
plete co-operation, leaving many gaps, and leading to much confusion. There is 
failure on the part of church, school, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts, charity 
organizations, and all other organizations, to recognize their common problem and 
re-organize their work for the one and explicit purpose of serving the community as 
a whole, as well as serving the whole community as a community. A few other 
things which may be included in the general list of community factors are the various 
forms of commercial amusements, ranging all the way from bathing beaches to 
cabarets; floating workers; fads and varying standards and customs in dress, expendi- 
tures, and behavior; varying standards of education; the lack of proper religious 
influences and Sunday observances; and the lack of organized child welfare and other 
welfare associations. These many factors in all varying forms constitute only a 
limited number and the most obvious factors which may, and do, influence directly 
the question of juvenile delinquency. 
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2. THE PROBLEM OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY INCLUDES ALSO A CONSIDERATION OF 
THE DELINQUENCY OF ADULTS 


Any general study of juvenile delinquency must necessarily concern itself with 
conditions, groups, and factors affecting the entire range of the life of a child from 
birth to majority. We might even be more general and say that the factors con- 
cerning juvenile delinquency are also factors in general adult delinquency, extending 
far beyond the age of twenty-one. While it is true that in most states the juvenile 
laws are effective from sixteen years of age down, it is also true that many delinquents 
above the age of sixteen or even above the age of twenty-one, may also be classified as 
juveniles. 

Since such a high percentage of the inmates of reformatories and children’s 
institutions have started their careers in the so-called juvenile institutions, and since 
any even casual study of the general problem discloses the fact that constant over- 
lapping, not only of the functions of the various classes of the institutions, but also of 
the category of the crimes and offenses as well as the age limits, it would seem unwise 
to attempt to limit the study of juvenile delinquency by setting arbitrary age limits 
or periods. Therefore for the purpose of this study we note any and all community 
factors and conditions which are likely to contribute to the delinquency of minors. 

This view of the subject seems to be necessary when we consider how very diversi- 
fied are the laws and ordinances governing different communities, legalizing in one 
place what is penalized in another, tolerating conditions in one community that 
would be rigorously prosecuted in a different community, bringing many juveniles 
under purview of county and superior courts in one place where similar offenses would 
be cared for under a good probation system or well-organized Juvenile Court in some 
other community. 


3. IN THE TREATMENT OF DELINQUENCY THE MOST VITAL QUESTION IS 
THAT OF THE HOME 


Much more can be done by friendly, sympathetic community co-operation than 
can be done by means of legislation, but at least enough law should be written on 
the statute books in each state to make it possible to place parents as well as chil- 
dren under probation, and to punish the parents in cases of neglect or dependency 
rather than to release them from these obligations by placing the children in an 
institution. It would be well, therefore, to have in each community a person who 
might be designated a “parental or domestic advisor” who should be learned in 
family problems, and wise in the care and training of children and matters of domestic 
and home economy, before whom parents could appear without any kind of legal 
process or procedure or without any record or official being present, and furthermore, 
without there being any official recognition given or taken in the procedure. 


4. THE CLINIC AND LABORATORY METHOD OF STUDYING THE CHILD AND COMMUNITY 
PROBLEMS SHOULD BE GREATLY EXTENDED 


The possibilities and handicaps of the child should be discovered before he reaches 
the Juvenile Court. If he has physical and health handicaps which are bound to 
interfere with his development and progress in school, these things should be dis- 
covered by the public clinics before he reaches school. If he has mental handicaps 
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which are sure to retard his progress in the public school, that fact should be dis- 
covered early in his school career and his course of study individualized and promoted 
with the idea that he may be developed in more than one direction. The public 
school course must be flexible and sufficiently varied to be able to retain the interest 
and to promote the educational and vocational training of these children who reach 
their mental maximum in the middle grades of the public school, and below the age 
of fourteen in order that they may not be forced into truancy on the one hand or a dull, 
uninteresting school life on the other. 


5. JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IS A NATIONAL AS WELL AS A STATE AND 
LOCAL PROBLEM 


In a very broad sense, juvenile delinquency may be said to be a national problem 
because it tends to produce undesirable citizens, who in turn tend to lessen production 
and to increase taxation. These three factors taken together constitute a drag on 
national progress. The national government quite properly has never recognized 
the suppression of juvenile delinquency as one of its functions. It has enacted a 
very short code of preventive and protective laws for women and children, promoting 
their general welfare, education and health. There is much yet to be accomplished 
by the federal government of a preventive and protective nature which should have a 
more or less general bearing on the problem of juvenile delinquency. 


6. THERE IS NEED OF CO-ORDINATION OF STATE AND LOCAL EFFORTS TO CURE AND 
PREVENT DELINQUENCY 


In the various states we find the problem met in two ways. First, by general 
laws for protecting children industrially, promoting their education and health; 
and second, by legislation, providing for probation and correction of those who are 
declared delinquents. However, in many states all preventive measures are left to 
counties and too often the county in turn leaves the matter to municipalities. Some 
states have probation systems, other states leave this function to the county. All 
states maintain one or more industrial correctional institutions for juvenile delinquents, 
but this is mainly for the purpose of correction and punishment and does not express 
any well-defined policy on the part of the state in terms of either prevention or reclama- 
tion. In some states complete county units are established providing for Juvenile 
Courts, probation systems, county correctional institutions, home investigations, 
district nursing, and all of the other factors that are calculated to make for higher 
citizenship, better community life and less delinquency. 


7- A PROPOSED PLAN FOR DEALING WITH THE PROBLEMS OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
BY CO-OPERATION OF STATE, COUNTY, AND LOCAL COMMUNITY AGENCIES 


In every state there should be established a department of public welfare with 
state-wide jurisdiction and the authority to supervise welfare work done by various 
agencies, whose duty will be to organize, or to provide for the organization of, 
welfare service in communities where there is none. The functions of this state 
department would be advisory rather than supervisory, though it might be both. It 
would be a bureau of information for communities and municipalities. It would 
promote proper legislation, the co-ordination of local welfare effort, and create and 
sustain higher standards all along the line. It would particularly foster county 
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organizations for it would seem to us that the county is the logical unit for welfare 
organization. Every county, no matter how isolated, should have the means within 
itself for quick and adequate handling of any case requiring welfare work from any 
angle. This does not mean that the isolated and sparsely populated county would 
contain all the machinery of a highly organized department, but it does mean that 
there would be a public official in that county to whom the public or any individual in 
any part of the county could apply for direction and help, this official in turn supply- 
ing aid, if necessary, from the state department if the county is not supporting an 
organized unit for itself. 

One of the most important functions of the state and county organization should 
be to develop in any community of whatever type, the kind of organization that that 
community might need for coping with the question of delinquency, and for the best 
possible development of the members of the community, socially, and industrially. 
It may be that the Scout movement will alone meet all the needs in this direction 
in some residential communities, while a different community in the same town may 
need, the aid not only of the Scouts for both boys and girls, but of definite work in 
night schools, of a visiting nurse, a baby clinic, and a supervised playground. 

It is especially important that each county unit make a study of rural conditions 
and provide proper outlets for the boys and girls on farms, while at the same time 
they foster rural social activities and work with a view of keeping as many young 
people as possible in school, on the farm, and in theirown home. It would be especially 
important for the director of social welfare to develop the social center. The block 
system carried out in some cities is very successful and should be extended not only 
for the purpose of coping with delinquency but for the purpose of developing Americani- 
zation, citizenship, civic pride, and training in the home. 

The community welfare bureau should have a carefully classified list of factors 
present in each and every community of the county that is likely to generate delin- 
quency, and make a study of the way the community may be organized to counter- 
act such influences. It would then necessarily become the duty of the bureau to see 
that such organization were affected and the evil influences combated. The work of 
non-institutional agencies, social organizations, and private individuals should all 
be induced to function through the local bureau of public welfare. In the isolated 
counties where there is no local bureau the state bureau referred to should undertake 
the work. The public institutions must be more carefully created. It is imperative 
that there be a much larger number of strictly custodial institutions, that the people 
to be sent into these institutions be selected after exhaustive study of each case. 
Quite important, however, will be reorganizing the correctional institutions, orphan 
asylums, industrial schools, and parental schools into institutions of training in self- 
control, self-respect, and self-reliance, rather than letting them remain places of 
punishment and training in mere obedience. They should in the truest sense be 
vocational and trade schools as well as the very best elementary schools in which 
civic duty, citizenship, and thrift are made the aims. From the day the child enters 
until he is finally released the one aim of the institution must be to prepare this indi- 
vidual child, not only for release, but for release into that particular group and place 
in society to which he is adapted and in which he may function. It should be the 
duty of the welfare bureau to find out why the child became delinquent and was sent 
to an institution; to determine whether the causes were community or home condi- 
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tions, and to vigorously and insistently teach the doctrine that it is the business of the 
community and the home to make itself fit and ready to receive the child back. 

It is particularly important that the work in the community should be developed 
along non-official lines, using volunteer service, community interest, and civic pride 
as the basis of successful work. In this way only, we believe, can juvenile delinquency, 
as a community problem, be successfully coped with. 


HOW ALABAMA ORGANIZED HER WORK FOR CHILDREN 


Mrs. Loraine B. Bush, Special Agent, National Child Labor Committee, Montgomery 


Alabama is admittedly a backward state in social work, still she has always 
possessed a goodly leaven of social interest. The small group which has striven 
so many years for social betterment has never lost faith in the possibility of eventually 
awakening the people and establishing definite programs for social welfare. Their 
faith was justified in 1919. The last year has been without precedent in the history 
of educational and health and social legislation. 

There has been enacted an entirely new school code which gives the department 
of education power to expand and appropriations sufficient to permit the develop- 
ment of better (almost I said decent) public schools for the state. The code embraces 
a compulsory attendance clause, the first really workable measure the state has ever 
had for compulsory education. Funds have been provided for the promotion of better 
standards, and already a corps of as able supervisors and instructors as can be had 
are on the job in Alabama. 

A new health bill has been written, one providing county units with full-time 
health officers and public health nurses and school nurses. 
for the physical education of children. 

An institution for the feebleminded is under way, the act carrying appropriations 
for building and maintenance having received the unanimous vote of both houses of 
the legislature. A new child labor law was enacted. Jefferson County, in which is 
situated the city of Birmingham, was given one of the best Juvenile Courts in the 
country and last but not least, a state child welfare department has been established 
under the direction of a permanent Child Welfare Commission. 

The legislature adjourned October 1 of last year. Most of our measures were 
approved only at the close of this session, so time has not been sufficient for us to 
get well under way. The Child Welfare Commission held its initial meeting in 

December and elected a director. 

Twenty years ago in Alabama only a giant in soul and mind would have had the 
temerity to intimate that children had rights except those exercised by the parents 
and if the parents were dead, or if they were too poor or too indifferent to provide 
opportunities for development, it was the child’s hard luck—that was all! And 
legislation was not to be thought of! Such an attitude on the part of the state is not 
without its advantages to certain interests to be sure. The field was inviting for 
corporations not averse to cheap labor—child labor. Children were exploited in 
Alabama—only God knows to what extent. And compulsory education! What 
an absurdity, what an interference with man’s rights! 


Also provision is made 
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But at the darkest period in the child life of Alabama, the giant dared to defy 
the monster in our midst. Edgar Gardner Murphy, a minister in the capital city, 
set about to stop the vicious practice of destroying our children. He gathered about 
him strong men and women who joined with him in his efforts to secure the first child 
labor laws. The group was called the Alabama Child Labor Committee. This 
association has been unremitting in its efforts to develop better health and educa- 
tional opportunities; and under the able direction of Mrs. W. L. Murdoch, who has 
been chairman for many years, the committee has secured one of the best child labor 
laws in the South. 

May I remind you here that it was Edgar Gardner Murphy of Alabama who, 
going to New York in 1904, so preached the gospel of the rights of children that 
quickly Dr. Felix Adler and others rallied to his cause, and there the National Child 
Labor Committee sprang into being! May Alabama not be pardoned for feeling a 
sense of pride, of proprietorship in the National Child Labor Committee ? 

The State Child Labor Committee early in 1918 set about the task of planning a 
definite program for social legislation and administrative agencies to submit to the 
1919 legislature and further undertook the especial task of building public sentiment 
in favor of such measures. So the committee co-operating with the state university 
invited the National Child Labor Committee to make a study of child welfare in 
Alabama for the twofold purpose of getting before the people the actual conditions 
existing and of outlining definite recommendations. The following autumn the 
governor invited Dr. Hastings H. Hart to make a study of the social institutions and 
agencies of the state as related to its war activities. 

Dr. Clopper said in the Introduction of the Child Welfare Study: 

Such action as Alabama has so far taken for the welfare of her children except in public schooling has 
been remedial rather than preventive. Furthermore, the method has been local rather than comprehensive 
and independent rather than co-operative. The complete care of every child has not been insured. What 
has been done has been done in response to isolated impulses and agitations—a certain condition has 
been brought prominently to the attention of the people at one time with the result that action has been 
taken relating to that specific condition and at another time another condition has been made known and 
changed. Hence the body of measures built up for the social welfare has been of spasmodic and more or less 
haphazard growth; one agitation and its measures for improvement have borne little or no relation to 
other agitations and their results. Educational progress has been to a great extent independent of prog- 
ress in health work; what has been accomplished for the child laborer has had no relation to the relief of 
poverty; efforts for the prevention of juvenile delinquency have been made without regard to what had 
been done or should be done in the other branches of child welfare work; and gaps are left where nothing 
whatever has been done. When all these achievements and omissions are viewed in the aggregate they 
seem a veritable jumble. 

This Dr. Clopper said and more. And like Uncle Mose preaching the gospel of his 
faith he added: “I ain’t arguin’ with ye, I am a-tellin’ ye!” 

The study made by the National Committee embraced public health, educational, 
rural-school attendance, child labor law administration, Juvenile Courts and pro- 
bation, child-caring institutions and home-finding, and recreation, and the report 
carried one hundred recommendations. 

Untold, unheard of conditions of dependency, neglect, and delinquency were 
brought out in the study of Juvenile Courts and probation and of child-caring insti- 
tutions and home-finding and each carried a recommendation for a state board of social 
welfare, this board to have a division of child welfare. Dr. Hart’s study resulted in the 
same recommendation, the board to cover the whole system of charitable and correc- 
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tional institutions, public and private, together with the administration of the child 
labor law. 

The program was possibly too ambitious. Money could not be had for such an 
agency that would function according to recommendations even if all the tax measures 
planned were enacted. Another obstacle met by the group interested in this measure 
was the creation of a state board of control and economy at the first half of the session. 
This was a pet measure of the administration and one of the first new laws to be 
enacted. In addition to its duties as purchasing agent for all state institutions, 
educational, charitable, and eleemosynary, the board was given authority to take 
charge of the business affairs of such institutions and all monies appropriated by the 
state for eleemosynary and charitable institutions was to be expended by the board 
of control and economy. Yet this measure, admirable in so many respects, left 
entirely outside the pale all recommendations for children. The children’s work had 
been lost sight of again except in the general educational and health measures, or so it 
appeared at first blush. Not so, however. The facts brought out in the child welfare 
study had cut toodeep. Leading minds took a stand for a better child life in Alabama. 
Aided and abetted by the National Child Labor Committee, a bill relating solely to 
the care of children was carefully prepared and the legislature was called upon for its 
passage. The new bill provided for the establishment of a department of state which 
should devote its entire activities to the welfare of children and while the watch dogs 
of the state treasury were busily engaged in establishing reasons “to show the impossi- 
bility of such an undertaking at this time,” the National Child Labor Committee’s 
field agent, a full-fledged native, supported by the state child labor committee, the 
federation of clubs, and others, was just as busily engaged in showing the governor 
and the legislature why and how the work could be undertaken “at this time.” At 
last the voice of the children was heard! The bill passed. A state child welfare 
department was established! The commission to direct the work of the department is 
composed of the governor, the state superintendent of education, the chairman of the 
state board of health, and six members with varying terms, appointed by the governor. 
The advantage of close relationship with the authorities administering health and 
educational laws which we have not time to discuss may be seen at a glance. Two 
members of the Child Welfare Commission are women both of whom are well known 
to this Conference: Mrs. W. L. Murdoch, of Birmingham, and Miss Elizabeth Fonde, 
of Mobile. A director of the department is named by the commission. 

Briefly, the duties of the department are: to devise plans for and have general 
oversight over the welfare work for children in the state; to encourage and perfect the 
work of juvenile courts throughout the state and supervise the work of probation 
officers; to license orphanages, maternity hospitals, and all other institutions, and 
all the societies and agencies receiving or caring for children; to revoke such licenses 
for cause; to inspect all institutions; prescribe standards; to require reports of all 
institutions and Juvenile Courts; to require reports of all child-placing agencies and 
other agencies engaged in child welfare work, also to supervise the work of such 
agencies. 

The commission is authorized to establish and maintain homes and receiving 
stations and agencies for the care of dependent and neglected children. Also, addi- 
tional duties not ordinarily undertaken by such a state agency have been assigned 
to the child welfare department. I have particular reference to the administration 
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of the state child labor law. There is no department of labor in Alabama. When the 
first child labor law was enacted, an administrative agent appeared to be entirely 
lacking. It so happened that a new office—that of inspector of prisons and almshouses 
—had just been created, so the child labor law was dumped in this new department. 
The arrangement was ever a thorn in the flesh of a large group who had the feeling 
that two activities could never be closely correlated. The cotton mills resented being 
classed with prisons and almshouses. So when the child welfare department was 
established the administration of the child labor law was transferred to this department 
from the department of prison and almshouse inspection. The change has met the 
approval of the schools, the employers, and the child labor committee, and its advan- 
tages are manifest. 

As I have indicated before, the state child welfare department is merely in its 
infancy and the most that has been accomplished so far is the adoption of a program 
outlining a method of attack. This program the child welfare commission has marked 
out in connection with the Alabama Children’s Aid Society, a state-wide undenomina- 
tional agency engaged solely in child placing in connection also with the Red Cross, 
which has been the greatest socializing agency the state has ever had. These three 
agencies are co-operating closely, co-ordinating all their activities. 

There are twenty-five recognized institutions in Alabama caring for defective, 
dependent, or delinquent children. To visit these institutions, that is, the recognized 
orphanages, to win the confidence and respect of their various boards, to lay the 
foundation for better standards and to prescribe standards—these are some of the 
immediate tasks before the child welfare department. Maternity hospitals or lying-in 
homes have grown up in great numbers and flourished. These institutions have 
heretofore been permitted to operate at their will, no supervision of any character 
having been exercised by the state. The bad must be weeded out and entire super- 
vision undertaken. The wretched work done by these people especially in child 
placing is a blot upon the name of the state. Here we shall co-operate closely with the 
Alabama Children’s Aid Society. 

If the department is committed to one phase of the work more than to any other 
it is the development of the Juvenile Courts throughout the state. The present 
Juvenile Court bill was enacted in 1915 and yet there are today less than a half dozen 
courts properly functioning, with paid probation officers except those of the three 
large cities. The present Juvenile Court law gives us sufficient machinery—but the 
machinery is not in motion. The child welfare department is to set this machinery 
going. Time is too limited to discuss the mistakes that have been made but to pre- 
vent recurrences we shall encourage the judges to better work and try to educate the 
people of the county to their needs. In the language of a commonly used term, we 
are going into the counties and communities to sell child welfare. This is our object. 
One judge whom I visited and who had rather a startling record for commitments 
to the reformatories seemed to appreciate the value of a trained probation officer 
and of an advisory board. He said he would take the law home with him and read 
it that evening. Next morning he frankly said, ‘‘Look here, I can’t find that law.” 
So unfamiliar was he with the statute under which he was conducting his court, that he 
was searching the 1919 Acts for a bill that was passed in 1915. We are putting in the 
hands of the probate judges all blank forms to be used in Juvenile Court work; we 
are instructing both judge and probation officer in the matter of keeping dockets 
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and filing case records; we are preparing a digest or summary of the Juvenile Court law 
and the non-support law for laymen, for clubs, and agencies. The advisory board 
provided in the Juvenile Court law is simply a county welfare unit. The school code 
makes special provision for additional duties to be accepted by the county attendance 
officer. This gives us an opportunity to unite on one county worker in the rural 
counties—a combination probation-truancy officer. The Red Cross in about fifty of 
the sixty-seven counties takes care of relief cases. 

In organizing the county units, our plan is to bring together the boards of revenue 
or county commissioners, the boards of education, and the Red Cross, or other agency 
for a full-time county welfare worker or workers. 

In connection with Juvenile Courts it is our purpose to see to it that probation 
officers for the present at least turn over to the Children’s Aid Society all child placing. 

The law sets the following conditions for child labor: first, age limit, 14, 8-hour 
day, 48-hour week; second, physical fitness, newsboys’ clause; third, certification (in 
connection with boards of education); fourth, physical examination (in connection 
with health officers); fifth, statistics; sixth, enforcement (attendance officers); 
seventh, intention to employ; eighth, revocation of certificate. 

The goal has not been reached in Alabama but the veritable jumble Dr. Clopper 
described in the Child Welfare Study has given way to laws that at least are not in 
conflict with each other and to a constructive administrative program. Of course, 
the immediate task before the Child Welfare Commission is a campaign of education. 

This is how Alabama has organized for her children. The old motto, ‘‘Here We 
Rest,” no longer holds first place in our affections. Who knows but that one day 
it shall disappear altogether and in its stead we shall inscribe on our banner: “Here 
We Work for the Birthright of Children.” 


LESSONS FROM NORTH CAROLINA 
Wiley H. Swift, Special Agent, National Child Labor Committee, New York 


The North Carolina Plan for insuring proper care to all the children of the state 
is, for the most part, embraced in two acts of the General Assembly—the act of 1919 
establishing Juvenile Courts and the act of 1917, amended by an act of 1919, estab- 
lishing the state system of public welfare. 

The Juvenile Court Act, 1919, makes the clerk of the Superior Court of each county 
the judge of the Juvenile Court established. This is, I think, proving to be a wise 
course. The clerk of the Superior Court was the one county official who had most 
to do with children. He is an elective officer and the habit in the state has been to 
elect good men in this position. Asa matter of fact, the clerk of the Superior Court is 
the court, for the transaction of almost any court business except that which may 
require a trial by jury. The Juvenile Court is really a part of the Superior Court; 
and since judges of the Superior Courts rotate from county to county, the clerk is the 
logical person for judge of the juvenile part of the court. It may be of interest 
that sessions of the Juvenile Court may be held in any part of the county. 

Juvenile Courts have exclusive jurisdiction of all children under sixteen years 
of age, with the exception that children between fourteen and sixteen years of age 
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accused of a felony, the punishment of which is fixed at not more than ten years in 
prison may be transferred by the juvenile judge to the Superior Court for trial, and 
with the further possible exception that a child between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen accused of a felony the punishment for which may exceed ten years in prison 
is probably under the jurisdiction of the Superior Court. So far as I know this point 
has not been settled by the Supreme Court, but the Attorney-General has recently 
ruled that the Superior and not the Juvenile Court has jurisdiction in these cases of 
extreme delinquency. The reasoning of the Attorney-General seems to be sound. 

On the whole the Juvenile Court Act conforms to the better standards of the 
country and there is no need for stating the different provisions here. I come, there- 
fore, at once to the heart of the Juvenile Court and at the same time the hand of the 
state system of public welfare, the chief probation officer. 

The judge of any Juvenile Court has the authority to appoint probation officers 
and to discharge them at will, with the very limiting exception that every appointment 
or discharge must be approved by the state board of public welfare. But the impor- 
tant matter is that the county superintendent of public welfare is the chief probation 
officer of the Juvenile Court in every county and has the supervision of any and all 
other probation officers appointed by the judge. 

This brings us to consider the state system of public welfare. The head of 
the system is the state board of charities and public welfare. It is composed of seven 
non-paid members, two being women, who are elected by the General Assembly upon 
the recommendation of the governor each for a term of six years. The terms expire 
every two years. 

In general the duties of the State Board of Public Welfare are: 


To employ a Commissioner of Public Welfare, who is the executive officer of the board and other 
agents. 


To investigate all state, county or municipal charitable or penal institutions. All plans for jails 
and almshouses must be approved by it. 


To promote the care of delinquent and dependent children. It is required to provide for the placing 
and supervision of dependent, delinquent and defective children. Juvenile Courts have the right to commit 
children directly to the state board of public welfare. 


To inspect and grant a yearly license to every orphanage, maternity home, and other organization 
or institutions receiving or placing children. It is unlawful to conduct any such institution without 
license. 


To make social studies and investigations, to appoint the members of each county board of public 
welfare and to approve and grant a certificate to each county superintendent of public welfare. 


Of the county board of public welfare it is sufficient to say that the three members 
serve without pay and have no legal power whatever. It isa board whose members are 
selected by the state board to advise the county superintendent of public welfare. 

This officer is appointed by the board of county commissioners and the county 
board of education in joint session. His salary is fixed and paid jointly by these two 
boards. In counties with a population of less than 25,000 population the county 
superintendent of public instruction may be appointed as county superintendent of 
public welfare; but whoever is appointed must have the approval and hold the certi- 
ficate of the state board of public welfare. As a matter of fact, in the one hundred 
counties there are not more than five of these combination officers. County superin- 
tendents of public instruction have already learned that the double job is too big for 
any one person. 
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The duties of the county superintendent of public welfare are: 


To act as the chief school-attendance officer, to enforce the compulsory education act. He may be 
designated to enforce the law regulating the employment of children, but so far as I know has not been 


officially so designated. I am informed, however, that county superintendents of public welfare under- 
stand that they are to aid in this. 


To follow up persons discharged from insane asylums or other state institutions, to have the over- 
sight of all persons paroled or placed on probation and of all dependent and delinquent children. He is not 
only the chief probation officer of the county having the oversight and supervision of all probation work 
under the county Juvenile Court, but also of all dependent children placed by the state board of public 
welfare in his county. In short, he is the official social agent and worker, the eye and hand of the state 
in its attempt to do not only remedial and preventive but also constructive work. He is the man of the 
firing-line, in the trenches. 

The office of county superintendent of public welfare is unique in that it is the 
meeting-point of different state administrative agencies, and prevents overlapping of 
functions. There must be some local agent to aid in the enforcement of the child 
labor law. The law expects him to be that agent. He serves or should serve the 
school forces by enforcing school attendance, the Juvenile Court by acting as proba- 
tion officer and the State Board of Public Welfare by having the oversight especially 
of all children in need of care for any reason. There could hardly be any duplica- 
tion. All these activities center in this one office. Say what you will, they must 
meet somewhere. Simplicity and efficiency demand it. 

The plan is not yet in full operation; but it means much to have an official social 
agent in every county. This is especially significant to rural counties. Urban 
folk always manage to get on. I am very sure that the system, even though not yet 


fully developed, is working with good effect. I do not strain the truth when I say 
that the present Commissioner of Public Welfare is one of the two most valuable and 
effective personal forces for social construction in the state. Giving all proper credit 
to personality, I am convinced that the plan of organization plays its part. 


THE PLACE OF STATE SURVEYS IN FRAMING STATE LEGISLATION 


Hastings H. Hart, Director, Child-Helping Department, Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York 


It is useless to pass any new laws unless a study has been made of all existing 
laws. A study should also be made of the laws needed in the community. A model 
juvenile code cannot be enacted in any state unless plenty of time is taken for this 
study. The first attempt made in the United States to take stock on the juvenile 
laws was made in New York where a handbook was issued giving a digest of the 
legislation enacted in the interests of children. 

The first attempt in the United States to establish a children’s code was made in 
Ohio. Two men were appointed to make the necessary study. They went at once 
to the Russell Sage Foundation for assistance. A meeting was held at which child 
labor experts, child-placing organizations, orphanages, Juvenile Courts, charities, 
were present and gave their views on their own particular subjects. The Ohio chil- 
dren’s code was put through the legislature. Shortly afterward a member of the 


legislature introduced a law providing for funds for a permanent Juvenile Research 
Bureau. 
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An attempt to codify the laws was made in the state of Missouri. Direct approach 
to the legislature was unsuccessful so the governor appointed a commission. The 
members of the commission worked independently. The bills were not in proper form 
for passage by the legislature. Out of forty-five bills only eleven were passed. 

In Minnesota the governor appointed a commission of which William Hodson 
was chairman. They began work as a body. They were warned that they had too 
much work to do in the few months that were allotted to them, but Judge Waite and 
Mr. Hodson were courageous and worked hard with their committee. Out of the 
forty-five bills presented to the legislature thirty-two were passed. The Minnesota 
law is the most interesting development of the children’s code in the United States. 

There are three agencies promoting child welfare committees for the forming of 
children’s codes: (a) The committee of the Division on Children of the National 
Conference of Social Work; (+) The Russell Sage Foundation (experts from this 
organization will go wherever required); (c) The National Children’s Welfare Com- 
mittee of the Federal Children’s Bureau. 

There is also an organization of a national committee for the study of juvenile 
legislation. Legislation changes so very rapidly that publications soon become out 
of date and are dangerous to use. I believe absolutely in the children’s code, but I 
also believe that code should not be constructed hurriedly. Every children’s code 
must be along lines of modern thought and progress. There must be a sufficient 
appropriation to do the work in the proper way. 


A COMMUNITY PROGRAM IN THE CARE OF NEGLECTED CHILDREN 


C. C. Carstens, General Secretary, Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, Boston 


In most states of the union there is no distinct recognition of such a group as 
neglected children, but instead the group known as dependent children also includes 
all whose condition is better described as neglected. This omission has at least two 
results: First, the number of dependent children is thereby abnormally increased, 
and since the word ‘“‘dependent” is clearly used in two senses, it has the effect of giving 
a wrong impression of the size of the problem. Second, the omission of such legal 
discrimination leads to a lack of discrimination in treatment. The term dependent 
suggests that poverty is the principal element in the individual’s misfortune. On 
the other hand, the term neglected suggests that there is an intentional or a wilful 
failure to provide the necessaries of life or the oversight which a child should have. 
While this element is not always present, especially where ignorance of the parents 
is an important factor, in general the difference between these two terms makes a 
distinct line of cleavage beween the two groups. 

Additional evidence of the needs of clear discrimination between dependent 
and neglected children was demonstrated at a previous meeting of the Division on 
Children at which the thought was expressed by several speakers that the custody of 
no dependent child should be accepted except through court action. If one recognizes 
that with the strict dependent there is no contest with the parents over custody while in 
the strict case of neglect, if removal of the child from the parents’ custody is necessary, 
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a contest is almost inevitable and hence a court adjudication must be obtained, it will 
be seen that the necessity for all cases of dependents to be brought before a court 
does not exist. 

Definition of a neglected child.—In our state any child under sixteen years of age is 
neglected when “by reason of orphanage or the neglect, crime, cruelty, insanity, 
drunkenness, or other vice of its parents, it is growing up without education or without 
salutary control, or without proper physical care, or in circumstances exposing him to 
lead an idle and dissolute life.” ‘ 

Such a child may then be brought before the Juvenile Court or the court sitting 
in juvenile sessions, and almost any plan that is in accordance with good social work 
may be developed while the child’s case remains before the court on continuance. 
Under these circumstances, the court may become a constructive agent in its work with 
the family. If the child’s home is so poor that there is no hope of saving it, the child 
may be committed to the division of child guardianship of the department of public 
welfare who find a new family home for the child. It is also possible by keeping the 
case on continuance in court, to place the child for a longer or shorter time in the care 
of private, religious or non-sectarian organizations. 

The agencies who undertake the work.—There is a great divergence of method in 
getting work for neglected children done in our various communities. The most 
common is the method of having the work undertaken by private societies. This is at 
present in vogue in Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and a number of 
other states. There are many states where the children’s protective work is combined 
with work for the protection of animals, in what are known as humane societies. 
These are generally local in their form of organization rather than state-wide. 

When children’s protective work is undertaken through public agencies, it is 
done in one of several ways. In certain parts of the country it is undertaken entirely 
by Juvenile Courts. The investigations, adjustments and prosecutions are done by 
the probation officers. Whether this method of performing the work is the best one 
is still open to question. The Juvenile Court has had many functions added to it 
that do not properly belong to it. In other states there are public boards of child and 
animal protection. The criticism against the combination of these two tasks in 
private agencies seems also to hold against the public. There is a recent tendency 
that seems more normal, namely, to develop the children’s protective function in 
connection with a public board of children’s guardians. When prosecution is required 
in the protection of children, it would seem to be a function of a public board or 
official. The private society undertaking children’s protective work might very 
well sustain the same relation to this public board that children’s aid societies now 
sustain toward public child placing agencies. 

The general purposes of a private society or a public board.—Whatever the agency 
which undertakes this work in child protection, the purposes of such a body may per- 
haps be best expressed as follows: 

1. To prevent physical injury or cruel punishment, removing a child whenever necessary and punish- 
ing offenders when the best interests of all concerned demand it. 

2. To prevent physical neglect, in extreme cases removing the children, and finding better homes 
through suitable agencies. 

3. To rescue children from immoral surroundings and shield them from immoral contamination. 


4. To protect wives and dependent children from non-support and desertion by the breadwinners, 
and to prevent abandonment by either parent. 
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5. To secure suitable guardians for children who have been deprived of their natural guardians, or, 
who should be removed from them in the interests of humanity. 

6. To engage in an organized way to make the community increasingly sensitive to forms of abuse 
that exist, but whose evil results have not been appreciated. 

7. To unite with other social agencies in working out any individual case problem in child protection 
and to enlist co-operation in developing more effective community action in this work. 


An organization with the above purposes has a great variety of services to render 
that cannot be outlined in detail at this time, but in general the work falls into nine 
classes: the protection of children from: (1) medical neglect; (2) physical neglect 
where medical or sex questions are not the most pressing; (3) the neglect of sex 
standards; (4) the neglect to protect children from other immoral influences, such 
as gambling, profanity, the use of drugs, or intemperance; (5) the neglect to provide 
adequate support in marriage; (6) the neglect to support children born out of wedlock; 
(7) the neglect to provide necessary special care for mental or physical defectives; 
(8) cruelty; (9) juvenile delinquency, or, the protection of the juvenile delinquent from 
contaminating associations. 

Newer forms of child protection.—These are services that are established in the 
children’s protective program of a well-organized community, but there are other 
forms of service that are not so well recognized or established, among which the 
following may be mentioned as the most urgent: 


1. The enforcement of health standards as far as they relate to the care of children. There is a 
new emphasis on health in child care. A children’s protective society has opportunities of great useful- 
ness if by means of the enforcement of law it will strengthen the hands of hospitals, dispensaries, and other 
health agencies who see their plans thwarted in individual cases. In cases where parents or guardians 
refuse to take any steps for the straightening of limbs, the saving of sight, the protection of children 
from venereal contamination, the saving of infant life by proper feeding, tactful agents of children’s pro- 
tective societies may contribute valuable chapters of service to the medical program of the community. 

2. The protection of female sex offenders is a subject of the greatest intricacy andimportance. Those 
who have worked with this problem for some years are unfortunately aware that most of the girls in statu- 
tory rape cases below the age of consent actually have consented to the sexual relations. Because of 
the frequency of this participation, judges and juries have become lenient with the male offender who 
pleads guilty or is found guilty of the offense. A children’s protective society should oppose this leniency 
in every way possible, and should insist that a girl, though inclined to be of easy morals or one who clearly 
shows vicious tendencies, should be adequately protected from the results of her degrading experiences. 
This is not now the case in most of our communities. Too often the girl bears the whole brunt in court 
and afterward. Usually she must be the accuser; she must substantiate her charges and must submit 
herself to grilling inquisitions by police, court, attorneys, and jury that often drive into insignificance the 
degrading results of the act itself and leave her with few shreds of modesty or morality. One of the 
most pressing tasks of children’s protective societies is to devise better legal protection for young girls 
in prosecutions of this kind and to create public sentiment in favor of the necessary changes in procedure. 

In certain jurisdictions, prosecutions in rape cases are now undertaken under the statutes dealing 
with “contributing to delinquency.” This seems, however, only a makeshift, for the penalty in such 
cases, which is after all still the measure of a crime’s heinousness, is altogether too slight. In other juris- 
dictions the elimination of the Grand Jury in cases involving crimes against juveniles, and the use of 
affidavits in courts binding the offenders in such cases over to the trial court, have been suggested as possi- 
bie modes of procedure and have to some extent been tried. 

It is also pertinent to inquire whether raising the age of consent has not made this form of child 
protection more difficult. 

3. The country is awakening to the injustices which gypsy children suffer. These human beings 
seem to most of us as if they were Martians dropped down from another planet. Their mortality is 
tremendous, their neglect appalling, and their ignorance is Egyptian. A community’s plan in dealing 
with gypsy children reminds one of nothing more than the old form of passing on the undesirable citizens 
and families, but it is the passing on system with all its evils developed to the mth degree. Experiments 
tried in Massachusetts during the past year show that we are still at a loss to know what human appea! 
we can make to the officials in behalf of the rights of gypsy children. 
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The equipment of societies to deal with child protection —No organization, whether 
public or private, is equipped to deal with this subject that does not have a staff of 
agents who have been trained, not only to do good case work with families in which it 
is alleged neglect exists, but who also have a point of view that makes it entirely natural 
for them to use the other effective social agencies in the community to help in the 
protective work and in family reconstruction. Such a staff will require expert legal, 
medical, and alienist service. Its legal service is so extensive and important that it 
should generally be rendered from within the organization, but a good co-operative 
plan may supply medical and alienist service from other social sources. No organiza- 
tion is doing its duty in the community which does not learn the weaknesses of family 
life and then in an organized way work for their elimination. This requires the 
service of men and women who have a knowledge of community organization. 

The relationship of this problem to other child welfare work.—If the community has 
equipped itself to deal with child protection as a separate problem, it should require 
that this specialty should be carefully linked up with other child welfare specialties 
in that community. The keynote of good child welfare work as well as good family 
work is team work, each organization rendering that service which it is best equipped 
to render, with the assurance that it may turn over its tasks to other organizations when 
it comes within the realm of the second organization’s functions. But such team 
work requires that each board of directors shall think of itself as not controlling its 
organization in any arbitrary way but rather serving the community as trustees of 
funds that have been given to them to spend wisely for a community’s purpose. 

The function of the state in child protection.—There is a principle in human welfare 
than which there is none older, namely, that it is the function of the state to provide 
for the protection of its citizens. This certainly applied in the field of child protection. 
Private societies may initiate and may carry on for many years their special method 
for arousing the community’s interest for the development of standards, but a state 
cannot be considered well equipped until it has a department of child protection 
which shall not only be ready to protect the children in any individual case but which 
shall also be an alert agency in the development of a better world for its children. 
This department may not wait for bad conditions to arise but may be expected in 
co-operation with other public and private agencies to initiate plans for the prevention 
of those evils from which the children of the present generation so greatly suffer. 


DIVISION II—DELINQUENTS AND CORRECTION 


A COMMUNITY PROGRAM FOR PROTECTIVE WORK 


Maude E. Miner, Secretary, New York Probation and Protective Association, 
New York City 


The clearer recognition, based on scientific findings, that maladjusted social 
conditions are in large measure responsible for the delinquencies of youth and that 
delinquency has far-reaching results not only for the individual but for society, chal- 
lenges us as never before to erect greater safeguards in the community and to help 
each individual to realize his very best. Understanding of the difficult problems in 
any community and of the methods being used to solve them is an essential basis for 
formulating a constructive program. 

The very complexity of the factors contributing to delinquency points to the 
necessity of a varied and comprehensive program for protecting youth. Only by 
organization for this work in each community and by close co-operation between 
cities and towns throughout the country will any considerable progress be made in 
lessening the power of demoralizing influences and in attaining for each individual 
a larger fulness of life. 

A brief survey of a community will quickly reveal the volume and extent of juvenile 
and adult delinquency and the need for a protective program. Various phases of 
the problem should be included in such an inquiry; for example, the methods of deal- 
ing with delinquents and the dispositions in court and non-court cases; the extent 
of illegitimacy and the treatment of unmarried mothers and fathers and of children 
born out of wedlock; the volume of diseases having their root in vicious conduct and 
the provisions for treating them; the problems of the runaway and incorrigible girls and 
of truant boys, who are in grave danger of becoming delinquent; the prevalence of 
mental defectiveness and the provisions for segregating feebleminded children, or for 
dealing with them in other ways; the housing of the poor and the number of homes 
being broken through desertion and divorce and in other ways; the dangerous con- 
ditions of work for minors and the provisions for vocational guidance and training; 
the dangers in recreational places and the extent to which wholesome substitutes 
are provided; and the attitude of the general public with regard to delinquency and 
toward the more adequate protection of youth as expressed in its demand for enforce- 
ment of laws by honest, conscientious public officials. 

A key to the demoralizing conditions in a community may frequently be found 
through interviewing girls under arrest in a local station house or jail. By judicious 
questioning we may learn in a very short time the sore spots of the community; the 
hotels or lodging houses which harbor young runaways and which are the gateways 
through which girls are being led into professional immorality; the amusement places 
where working girls mingle indiscriminately with prostitutes and with bad men or 
where school children are being demoralized; the factory or workshop or restaurant 
which has a low moral tone directly traceable to the personal standards of an owner or 
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manager; or the café which is the “hang out” of a band of men living on the earnings 
of vice. Much may also be learned by just watching the method of handling an 
individual case, following a young woman to the station house and to court and letting 
justice or injustice take its usual course. The individual instance of society’s neglect 
and mistreatment is often more compelling than an orderly array of statistics, yet 
figures are needed in making sound judgments and wise recommendations. 

If no study of a group of delinquents has been made as the result of the work of a 
probation officer or a social agency, one of the very best methods of understanding 
local needs and problems is to make a study of one hundred children passing through 
the Juvenile Court or a correctional institution. Such a study will reveal the impor- 
tant factors in the community contributing to delinquency and will point the way 
to improved methods of protection. 


As a guide to a study of local problems the following outline form may prove 
suggestive: 


1. Delinquency 
a) Juvenile 
(1) Number and character of offenses 
(2) Procedure of court, privacy of hearings 
(3) Disposition of cases: reformatories, probation, etc. 
(4) Number of probation officers and volume of work 
(5) Attendance department of schools 
(6) Juvenile house of detention 
(7) Reformatories for juveniles 
Adult 
(r) Number and character of offenses relating to prostitution, immorality, procuring for prostitu- 
tion, impairing morals of children, etc. 

(2) Procedure of courts 
(3) Disposition of cases: reformatories, probation, etc. 
(4) Offenses relating to family desertion and non-support 

(5) Number and result of affiliation proceedings for support of children born out of wedlock 


(6) City and county jails, station houses and reformatories: capacity, segregation, sanitary 


conditions 
2. Illegitimacy 

a) Institutions for unmarried mothers 
(1) Conditions of admission 
(2) Number and ages of unmarried mothers 
(3) Disposition of cases; employment for mothers 
(4) Support for children 
(5) After-care work 

5) Hospitals 


(1) Number and disposition of unmarried mothers and methods of dealing with them 
(2) After-care 


c) Social organizations working with unmarried mothers and their children: number dealt with, 
special function 


. Disease 

a) Clinical facilities for diagnosis 
Evening hours for clinics 

6) Hospitals treating gonorrhea and syphilis 
(1) Detention features 
(2) Method of admission 
(3) Number of men, women, and children 
(4) Segregation of children 


¢) Methods of dealing with cases from courts and procedure of Board of Health 
@) Social service work 
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4. Mental Defect 
@) Clinics for diagnosis and treatment 
(1) School children 
(2) Dependents 
(3) Juvenile and adult delinquents 
6) Method of commitment 
(1) Feebleminded 
(2) Insane 
c) Institutions for care of mental defectives 
5. Runaways 
@) Number and ages of runaway girls reported to police department and social organizations during 
year 
b) Centralization of complaints in police department and method of notification of other agencies 
c) Methods of locating and percentage located 
ad) Temporary care of runaways 
e) Follow-up work 
6. Home Problems 
@) (1) Juvenile Court 
(2) Associated Charities 
(3) City department of charities 
5) Family desertion and divorce 
¢) Housing conditions 
(1) Overcrowding 
(2) Boarding homes for girls 
d) Special problems of foreign homes 
e) Mothers’ pensions 
7. Work conditions 
a) Chief industries in which girls are employed 
6) Dangerous employments and night work 
¢) Child labor 
d) Provision for vocational training 
e) Provision for vocational guidance 
8. Recreational Problems 
a) Commercial recreations: regulations, supervision, and special problems 
(1) Dance halls and skating rinks 
(2) Moving picture theaters, arcades, shooting galleries 
(3) Amusement parks, boats, cafés, and automobiles 
6) Non-commercial recreation 
(1) Social organizations providing recreation 
(2) Public parks, playgrounds, beaches, piers, etc. 
9. Laws and ordinances for protection of women and minors 
10. Social organizations for the protection of youth 
a) Special functions 
5) Volume and methods of work 
c) Temporary homes conducted 


The topics suggested in the foregoing outline for discovering the needs in any 
given community and the methods of dealing with specific problems, indicate many 
of the essential features in a program of protective work. This program is based on 
the needs revealed by intensive individual studies of large groups of delinquents and 
by surveys of many communities for which special programs have been prepared. 
The important points of this program include adequate laws, enforcement of laws, 
social measures, and educational work. 

a) Adequate laws.—Adequate laws for the protection of women and children 
are a first requisite. These laws include the following: (1) guardianship of destitute, 
neglected, abused, and orphaned children; state placing out system; (2) guardianship 
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of morally endangered minors; (3) support of wife and children by deserting hus- 
bands; (4) mothers’ pension law and maternity benefits; laws against; (5) contribut- 
ing to delinquency or impairing morals of children; (6) rape, abduction, seduction, 
incest, and carnal knowledge (age of consent should be 18 years); (7) procuring for 
prostitution, or living on proceeds of prostitution; (8) owning or renting property 
for prostitution or keeping a resort of prostitution; (9) support for children born out 
of wedlock, ability to inherit father’s property, and privilege of assuming father’s 
name when paternity is proved; (10) prevention of child-marriage; (11) state guardi- 
anship of feebleminded persons and laws for commitment to custodial institutions; 
(12) license and control of dance halls, moving picture theaters, and other commercial 
amusements (age for admission to dance without parent or guardian 18 years; to 
moving picture theaters 16 years); (13) license and control of furnished-room houses 
and lodging houses; (14) prohibition of child labor, night work, and dangerous occupa- 
tions; (15) compulsory education law. 

The necessity of protective laws is self-evident. In several states and in the 
territory of Hawaii the age of consent is still twelve years and in one state the age is 
still ten years. This means that there is no protection for the child over the age of 
twelve, and in one state over the age of ten. In another state the law provides penal- 
ties for men who assault children, but stipulates that if it is proved that the girl over 
twelve years has been a “lewd, bawd, or kept female” that law is not applicable. 
There should be a careful searching of the protective laws applicable to any given 
community, and wherever weaknesses are found effort should be made to bring these 
laws up to a higher standard and to secure necessary laws which are lacking. 

b) Enforcement of protective laws—Honest and zealous enforcement of protective 
laws is an essential point in a constructive program. To the extent that laws are 
enforced against men who exploit young girls will their demoralizing influences be 
checked. To the extent that laws are enforced against owners and keepers of resorts 
and all who commercialize immorality will the volume of vice be lessened and the 
supply of young girls for prostitution be reduced. The arrest and conviction of women 
who ply their trade of prostitution does not in any effective way solve the problem. 

Good enforcement of laws requires sympathetic co-operation of police, district 
attorneys, courts, private organizations, and the general public. If greater safe- 
guarding of youth is desired, attention must be given (1) to the methods employed in 
securing evidence and in caring for detained minors temporarily, (2) to the procedure 
of courts, and (3) to the dispositions in cases of offenders. In the last analysis, public 
opinion decides what the moral atmosphere of each community shall be, and police 
and courts reflect the wishes and demands of the community. Policewomen are 
needed to aid in the enforcement of laws for the protection of women and minors, and 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to children or juvenile protective associations 
are of great service in discovering and correcting abuses against children. 

The following are a few of the important planks in a program of law enforcement, 
aimed at greater protection of youth: 

1. Special courts with chancery or civil procedure, for hearing of minors, for domestic relations 
cases, and for hearing of affiliation proceedings. If the volume of work does not warrant a separate 
division of court, a special time each day should be designated for different classes of cases. Privacy 
should be secured at hearings. Preferably a woman referee or judge should hear cases of minor girls. 


2. Separate clearing houses for temporary care of delinquents and for care of women. Provision 
should be made for efficient superintendent and workers, for segregation on basis of character, for 
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observation and mental and physical examinations, for useful occupations and complete social 
investigations. 

3. Commitment by court of delinquent minors needing protection and training to a commission 
having power to release on probation or to send to suitable reformative, educational, or custodial insti- 
tutions. 

4. Abolition of fines, short-term prison sentences for women and minors and of commitment to 
detention hospitals. 

5. State training schools for juveniles and for adults, with classification on the basis of character, 
small units in separate cottages, out-of-door work, industrial training, expert medical treatment and 
adequate parole work. 

6. Probation systems for juveniles and for adults, with adequate number of probation officers. 

7. Change in court procedure to provide for lessening the number of times girls appear as complain- 
ing witnesses against men for assault or abduction, with elimination of appearance before Grand Jury. 
Prevention of withdrawal of charges against men on condition girls marry assailants. 


c) Strengthening home defenses—In view of the fact that careful studies into 
the causes of delinquency reveal as a most important factor unfortunate home environ- 
ment, with a very high percentage of homes broken by death, desertion, separation, 
or divorce of parents, and with much misunderstanding in the home, it is most urgent 
that steps be taken to surround children with greater safeguards in their homes and 
to restore to every child, so far as possible, his birthright to a happy home with oppor- 
tunity for education and preparation for life. 

Intensive studies should be made, if possible, through the Federal Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, into the reasons tor the shattering of so many 
homes, and a much more comprehensive program outlined for dealing with this most 
difficult problem. We have no adequate knowledge as to why, according to the census 
figures, one in every twelve marriages ends in a divorce, or why the courts of domestic 
relations are so full of deserting husbands who have failed to provide for their wives 
and children. It is quite probable that later statistics will show considerable influence 
of prohibition in lessening family desertion, but it is too soon since national prohibition 
became a law to discover any such effect. 

Some of the ways in which home defenses may be strengthened include the 
following: 


1. Granting of pensions or support orders to mothers whose husbands have died or deserted or 
been imprisoned. Grants should be sufficiently liberal to support the family and should be made through 
a department of public welfare instead of through courts. 

2. Effort to prevent breaking up of homes, through investigation of all cases of desertion, applica- 
tions for divorce, etc., with attempts at reconciliation when feasible. 

3. Adoption of system of social insurance to provide for periods of illness and unemployment. 

4. Placing by board of child welfare or state board of children’s guardians, of orphaned and dependent 
children in foster homes instead of orphan asylums. 

5. Temporary care of dependent children in an efficient temporary home and clearing house. Mental 
and physical examinations may be given here while investigations are being made. 

6. Development of greater understanding between parents and children and teaching of wiser 
methods of dealing with and training children by visiting teachers from schools, by mothers’ clubs, and 
by church workers. 

7. Teaching by church and school that marriages should be based upon love and not upon material 
and other considerations. Many marriages are still arranged entirely by parents and are destined from 
the beginning to make for unhappy homes. 

8. Training of future mothers through classes in home-making, home-nursing, care and training 
of children. 

9. Prevention of overcrowding, unsanitary conditions, and sweatshop work in homes through 
education of parents, and laws which require more definite standards for homes. 

10. Good boarding homes for girls not living at home. 
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d) Greater safeguards through the school.—The school must increasingly make up 
for the deficiencies of the home, at the same time that it does its great service of train- 
ing and preparing boys and girls to meet the problems of life more successfully and to 
be better and more useful citizens. Next to the home, the school has the chance to 
observe the difficult traits of character and the limitations and possibilities of children, 
to check incipient delinquencies through wise handling of individuals and to develop 
special abilities. The school must, however, be strengthened in order to do this, 
and boards of education must recognize the necessity for larger stafis, more efficient 
teachers, higher salaries, and more generous appropriations for extension of the work 
of the school. 

An outline for the extension of the service of the school includes: 


1. Mental and health clinics with adequate staffs 6f workers for examining school children. Dis- 
position on basis of findings with recommendations for commitment to institutions for the feebleminded 
when necessary. 

2. Special classes for physically handicapped and mentally retarded children. 

3- Boarding schools for children who because of tendencies of character and lack of adjustment 
at home need special provision for supervision and training apart from their homes. Special industrial 
training and opportunity for out-of-door work should be provided. 

4. Summer camps for school children with nature study, out-of-door recreation, and training in 

ampcraft. 


5. Increase in number of visiting teachers and attendance officers and provision for follow-up work 
with children leaving school. 


6. Special provision for investigation and hearing of all cases involving delinquencies among school 
children with efforts to solve them without court action. 

7. Provision for evening schools and continuation classes in factories, stores, and other industrial 
establishments. Program to include classes in citizenship, also courses designed to increase efficiency in 
work. 


8. Increased vocational training through special classes and trade schools, including training in 
home-making. 

9. Vocational guidance through a Vocational Guidance Bureau. 

10. Development of Parent-Teacher Associations and Mothers’ Clubs to link school and home and 
secure greater co-operation of parents. 

11. Increased moral training and instruction in hygiene in schools. 

12. Opening of more schools as neighborhood or community centers with organization for recrea- 
tion, open fora, classes, clubs and moving pictures. 

e) Greater recreational safeguards —The search for joy in life and for real adventure 
brings young people into places where this love of play is exploited to the utmost. 
Serious dangers are present in nearly every dance hall and amusement place as the 
result of the effort of owners and managers to make the largest possible profits. The 
lowering of lights, the jazz music, the vulgar dancing, the admission of vicious men and 
women or those of questionable character, and the employment of so-called “teachers” 
who will help to make the place more alluring are insidious means by which individuals 
commercialize recreation to the utmost. 

Suppression is not an effective method of dealing with this difficult problem. It 
is only by substitution of better public recreation, and the development of higher 
standards through the influence of those who unconsciously set standards in their 
more fashionable dance halls and clubs that recreation will be de-commercialized 
and the dangers gradually lessened. 

Far greater emphasis should be placed upon training youth to use leisure time 
more wisely and upon opening to them greater resources for recreation and self- 
improvement. As the working day becomes shorter and the industrial pressure less 
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exacting, there should be still greater stimulus to use the margin of leisure more wisely, 
and real preparation for such use. An important step toward this is the training of 
more leaders of personality and ability, capable of organizing recreation and of helping 
individuals to find greater joy and opportunity for self-expression through leisure 
time activities. 

The following recreational safeguards should be secured: 


1. Supervision of commercial recreation places, including dance halls, skating rinks, moving picture 
theaters, amusement parks, boats, and piers, by supervisors under a recreation commission, a city depart- 
ment of recreation, or some other department of the city. 

2. Improved censorship of moving picture films and better lighting of theaters. 

3- Increased provision for public recreation, with public recreation centers and organizers of neigh- 
borhood recreation. 

4. Increased provision for wholesome recreation through private organizations such as settlements, 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, Young Men’s Christian Associations, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, etc. 

5. Development of additional resources for recreation and enjoyment of out-of-door sports through 


hikes, athletic meets, summer camps, and added facilities for out-of-door amusements under the direction 
of skilled recreation leaders. 


f) Protective organizations.—To surround young people with greater safeguards 
and to prevent them from becoming delinquent, protective agencies are necessary. 
The Travelers’ Aid Society discovers and helps travelers who need assistance and 
protection. Immigrant aid societies perform very useful services to immigrants 
especially in cities which are ports of entry to the country; a boarding house bureau 
which recommends investigated houses and boarding homes for working girls and 
for students is of great help to girls who come alone to work or to study in the city. 
A child labor committee safeguards the interests of children in a community and 
prevents their exploitation by industry; a branch of the consumers’ league seeks to 
uphold high standards of hours and wages and conditions of work for industrial girls 
and women. A girls’ protective league which meets the special problem of securing 


greater moral protection and larger opportunities for girls is needed in every com- 
munity. 


A program of work for the girls’ protective league is as follows: 


1. A protective bureau through which individual girls, especially runaway and unadjusted girls, 
will be safeguarded and helped apart from courts, and conditions dangerous to the moral welfare of youth 
be discovered and improved. When evidence of exploitation is secured, cases are referred to officials for 
prosecution. The staff should consist of a director and as many protective workers as are needed. 

2. A temporary home where girls in need of help may remain voluntarily for a few days or weeks 
until adjustments are made in their own homes or elsewhere or until plans for the future are arranged. 

3. Aclinic where mental and physical examinations are made and emotional and other disturbances 
understood. The staff should include a psychiatrist, psychologist, field worker, and, if possible, a psy- 
chiatric social worker skilled in dealing with persons having psychopathic tendencies. If medical treat- 
ment is needed, arrangements are made through the clinic for admission to hospitals. 

4. An employment exchange for the free placement of girls in positions for which they are best 
fitted, and where they will have opportunity to use their abilities. 

5. Scholarships to provide training in special trades or academic studies for those having special 
abilities. If necessary these scholarships include not only tuition, but the cost of board in the home of 
the student or elsewhere. 

6. A school for girls in the country where unadjusted and difficult girls will have the opportunity 
for training and for development. Until such a boarding school can be provided as an extension of the 
educational system of city or state, provision for it should be made by a private organization. 

7. A relief fund to provide for immediate and urgent needs of girls such as railroad fares to homes 
in other cities, etc. 
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8. Educational work through public meetings, exhibits, conferences, talks in clubs and churches and 


dustrial organizations, and the publication of reports, results of special investigations and other 
iterature. 


9. Organization of a branch of the girls’ service league through which girls are enlisted in protecting 
and helping other girls under the slogan “Girls for Girls.” (a) Establishment of a girls’ service club as 
a center of service work for girls. (6) Organization of a service council with two representatives from 
different girls’ clubs and industrial organizations as a means of developing the service program for the 
year and carrying out the work in different groups. 

g) Educational work.—Educational work which is so far-reaching as to include 
the great mass of the people will eventually create a new public opinion and force 
society to abandon its acceptance of a double standard of morality and its attitude 
toward young girls and women who have erred. Such educational work will reveal 
to the public at large that young girls and women are not more and usually far less 
to blame than their seducers and exploiters and that laws and rules of evidence and 
discriminations which apply only to women are absolutely unjust. It will cause us to 
abandon the terms which we hear applied to erring girls such as “‘ruined” and 
“fallen,” and to develop a new terminology. It will gradually compel us to realize 
that the problem of prostitution cannot be solved by dealing only with girls and 
women or even with exploiters, but that the demand for prostitution must be 
lessened through increased educational work among boys and through greater self- 
control of men. 

Upon whom falls the responsibility for this big educational work? Upon parents 
in the home, upon teachers in the school, upon all kinds of organizations of men and 
women, upon welfare workers in industrial establishments, upon boards of health, 
and upon churches and religious organizations which have been to a great extent in 
the past the custodians of the moral conscience of the community and the greatest 
moral and spiritual teaching. 

In outlining an extensive program for the protection of youth, we recognize that 
much of it is already being carried out by existing organizations in many communities 
and that different communities will find different points applicable to their needs. 

After making a brief survey of a community, it is worth while to observe where 
the important gaps exist and to work out a special program for a particular town or 
city. With a program at hand, the great task ahead is to see how the gaps can be 
filled and to go to work at them. 

The calling of a conference of agencies and individuals interested in protection 
of youth will be one of the first steps; the perfecting of an organization, if a need for 
one exists, will be the next. In some communities it will mean only the strengthening 
of existing organizations. It is important to include in the membership of a new com- 
mittee men and women representatives of different religious faiths and of existing 
organizations doing any kind of protective work. The securing of a strong executive 
who will be able to guide the work is of chief importance. Without such a person 
the work will fail of its greatest accomplishment. 

Protective work should be carried on so as to meet more than a community need. 
Because delinquency is really an intercommunity problem, co-operation between 
towns and cities is necessary in solving it. If we are dealing with a runaway girl, we 
may find she has come from some faraway city or rural district; if we are concerned 
in locating an exploiter, we may find that he has departed for another state. And so 
the problem must be worked out through organizations with a common purpose opera- 
ting in different cities and working hand in hand with each other. 
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The success of the effort to surround youth with greater protection in any com- 
munity will depend upon the degree to which all who are interested work together 
persistently for the accomplishment of this great purpose. The effort must not be 
spasmodic or half-hearted, but continuing and earnest. The reason that greater 
progress has not been made in the past is due to the fact that interest and effort 
have not been constant, while the demoralizing forces making for delinquency and 
crime have been ever at work. Our aim must not be, however, just to protect and 
save youth from evil; through giving greater opportunities and wider possibilities for 
self-realization and spiritual development, we must save our girls and boys to some- 
thing definitely worth while. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL SERVICE AS A FACTOR IN PROTECTIVE WORK 
Ora Mabelle Lewis, Social Service Department, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston 


Two years ago at the National Conference in Kansas City and again last year 
at Atlantic City it was most apparent that the group of social workers dealing with 
the various forms of delinquency—protective officers, probation officers, women police- 
men, or what you will—were constantly faced with medical situations which greatly 
influenced the possible solution of their problems. Although they themselves had had 
no medical-social training they were attempting to solve these problems without 
the help of workers who had specialized along these very lines. At the same time, 
medical-social workers were dealing with difficult types of misbehavior in a group of 
girls who were none the less delinquent from the fact that they had not yet been 
abeled as such. Because so many of you are struggling single-handed with these 
complicated medical situations is justification for discussing medical-social service as a 
factor in protective work. 

If we accept as we must the practically undisputed fact that the most frequent 
condition of delinquency is the broken home, we must also recognize that one of the 
chief causes of broken homes lies in the illness of some member of the family—resulting 
in temporary or pemanent institutional care, invalidism, or death. Sometimes it is 
the father or the wage-earner; sometimes the mother, the potential homemaker. 
In either case, not only is the home itself upset but the children, if there are any, may 
be called upon to assume burdens with which they are not yet equipped to cope or, if 
they are too young for this, they may be shifted about among relatives, friends, or 
strangers where the look ahead is a short one at best. The medical-social worker 
may enter the family at such a time. She has the knowledge of the medical situation 
and can help the family make temporary adjustments or even more permanent arrange- 
ments, should occasion demand. At all times, her interest is twofold—proper care 
for the patient and the maintenance of the family unit wherever possible during the 
period of illness. Quite recently, I had occasion to go carefully into the family back- 
ground of thirty-three delinquent girls, only four of whom came from homes where 
both father and mother were living. Even in these four homes there were elements 
which tended to make them far from normal in the accepted sense of the word. Taking 
the whole group of thirty-three, there is no degree of abnormality which is not repre- 
sented, from degeneracy, insanity, and drunkenness in some to the less tangible 
but definite ignorance, indifference, and lack of understanding in certain others. No 
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matter what the medical diagnosis, the medical-social worker’s job will be family 
readjustment for the protection of the children. If there is delinquency as well as 
illness on the part of the parents, our aim should be to give the stage a different setting 
for the next generation and to prevent, if possible, more delinquency. 

Within the past four years we have heard a great deal about protective work 
with girls and at the same time equally much, if not more, about the campaign to 
control venereal disease, and one of the things which has happened his been the pro- 
tection of girls on the one hand, discrimination against them on the other. It is only 
fair to state that practically every health regulation designed for the better medical 
care of the patient with syphilis and gonorrhoea and the protection of the community 
from such patients discriminates against the girl, who is obliged in no end of instances 
to receive her treatment in detention hospitals—a relic of prehistoric days and a dis- 
grace to our present age. As a group, you as protective workers have probably been 
more closely in touch with large numbers of diseased girls than any other set of 
social workers, unless it be those attached to clinics for the treatment of syphilis 
and gonorrhoea. 

Now it makes no difference whether we are discussing a country-wide plan for 
the protection of girls or a public health plan for protecting the community from dis- 
ease, neither one will work automatically, or at all, if the individual is lost sight of. 
The medical-social worker and the protective worker often come in contact with the 
same girl, and, in cases where syphilis or gonorrhoea are involved, the medical question 
is so definite and so important that it should control the situation. At the very least, 
the medical-social worker should have the responsibility for the satisfactory comple- 
tion of treatment, and it should be remembered in this connection that the period of 
treatment often outlasts any conceivable term of probation. 

It quite often happens that a medical diagnosis influences a social plan for a 
patient just as it is true that social conditions affect medical treatment. Because of 
this, social agencies are more and more feeling the need of so-called routine examina- 
tions of cases coming to them for care. This especially applies to girls. The courts 
in many communities are having all women offenders examined. (In a few instances 
only is the same procedure applied to men.) The examination consists largely of 
three factors—a blood Wassermann for syphilis, a smear for gonorrhoea, and a mental 
test. This procedure is to be commended if it results in a wiser and more truly con- 
structive plan for the care of the patient, but is to be most thoroughly deplored if 
entire social judgment is based or discarded because of a layman’s interpretation of 
a medical situation. 

A Greek girl, sixteen years old, could not be managed by her step-mother, and 
her personal habits were filthy. She had run away, committed larceny, and there 
was a question of her mentality. The sort of routine examination mentioned earlier 
would have been of little value at this time; a complete physical examination with 
several consultations was essential. During the first interview, the girl stated casually 
that she had never undressed to go to bed because she had never heard of anybody 
doing such a thing. Examination revealed a skin condition resulting from lack of 
personal cleanliness and her scalp in such shape that it was necessary to shave her 
head. She had a chronic nose and throat condition, curable if persistently treated, 
two septic fingers, a weakly positive Wassermann, and a mental test checking her 
as 15} when actually sixteen years old. The question of feeblemindedness was ruled 
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out by three physicians and should have been accepted by any social agency. The 
doctor’s statement and recommendations at that time are interesting: “Patient does 
all fifteen-year-old and many adult tests. Not feebleminded. Needs much guidance 
and supervision and unless actually delinquent will overcome her bad habits.” 

In spite of this statement, two agencies attempted to obtain institutional care for 
the girl; a third agency decided to give her a real chance. The results to date have 
certainly justified this step. In brief, in less than three years, this undisciplined girl 
who had slept in hen coops and stolen money from Greek lodging houses has become 
honest and reliable and personally most attractive. Her school and work records 
are as satisfactory as her conduct. She had left at the end of the seventh grade and 
gone to work. She is now on the honor roll in high school, a class officer, and member 
of the student government board. From an irregular, shifting employee she has 
become most satisfactory at such work as in no way interferes with her school. 

From a medical standpoint, one thing remains unsolved. Her Wassermann, at 
first weakly positive, then strongly positive, and, later still, after a comparatively 
small amount of anti-syphilitic treatment, was several times negative. There is 
nothing definite in the medical or social history to confirm a possible diagnosis of either 
inherited or acquired syphilis, but, if acquired, it probably dates back to very early 
childhood. No one trained in getting medical histories has had opportunity to inter- 
view, through an interpreter, the one possible source of information. A routine 
Wassermann in court, Board of Health clinic, or elsewhere at the time this girl was 
arrested would probably have been positive in some degree. In many states, the 
only way that a girl could have received treatment would have been in a detention 
hospital, and treatment would have been required by law because of her positive 
Wassermann. The atmosphere of a detention hospital’ with only the occasional 
help of an already overworked probation officer, struggling with the medical as well 
as the social situation, would have been all that was needed to send this girl far beyond 
the reach of any later constructive social work. But eight months of intensive 
re-education in a small home school devoted to this purpose sent her back into the 
community with a fair chance to succeed. Frequent visits to hospitals where the 
children’s agency had at all times the help of experts in medical and psychiatric 
fields have restored this girl to real health. As the case now stands, the protective 
officer who brought it into court, the medical-social worker who gave the medical 
findings a less dark forecast, and the children’s worker who hag accomplished the 
actual results have shared the responsibility. 

Incredible as it may seem, there are people who still look upon the compulsory 
treatment of syphilis and gonorrhoea as an expiation of the sin which caused the 
disease. But in order to justify a detention hospital, in preference to care in general 
hospitals with specialists, medical and social, we should have to be perfectly sure 
that only the guilty were punished in this way. 

When clinics for the treatment of syphilis or gonorrhoea each have an average 
daily attendance of more than one hundred patients, as is the case at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, and when the number of beds in the wards for the care of 
such patients is few, the best we can do is to use those beds in as rapid succession as 
possible for infectious patients. The rest must be done with the patients in the 
community. It is impossible to do as carefully planned case work with all our patients 
as we wish. Neither time, the supply of trained workers, nor the caliber of the patients 
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themselves would permit. But when we accept as our minimum for a great many 
patients the supervision of their medical treatment (that is, the responsibility for their 
return to clinic at certain stated intervals), we do so with the hope that we are indi- 
rectly giving courage to the innocent victims of disease, saving many from future 
economic ruin and protecting the community from the spread of disease by such 
persons as will not change their method of living. In many instances, we actually 
change a patient’s point of view and instil in him a desire to live a clean, decent life. 

A girl of twenty-two, fine looking and dignified, came to the hospital with a 
dislocated shoulder. She was also rather hysterical, and a neurological examination 
was advised. After a diagnosis of secondary syphilis was made, she admitted that 
her hysteria had developed following exposure to syphilis and her fear of the conse- 
quences. Even so, she at first refused to believe the diagnosis, then refused treat- 
ment, her one idea being to get back at somebody. The doctor convinced her of the 
diagnosis, but the social worker had the job of making her see the wisdom of treatment 
and the futility of a vindictive frame of mind. By degrees, and after many visits to 
the hospital, a long story came out which explained, and in a sense justified, the 
patient’s attitude of mind on her first visit. Comparatively little has been said to 
this girl, yet she has followed treatment faithfully, her whole outlook on life has 
changed, and we have almost positive proof that she is now living a straightforward, 
respectable life. 

In many instances, all that can be accomplished is medical treatment. In most 
cases, that can be brought about by interfering little in people’s personal affairs. A 
medical-social worker in any department of a hospital learns many things which might 
be used as evidence should court action ever take place for divorce, prostitution, or 
so-called moral offenses. This is especially true of workers in clinics for the treat- 
ment of syphilis and gonorrhoea. But should information acquired in this way be 
turned over to the court, patients would very soon learn that their confidence had 
been betrayed and, by a rapid falling off in numbers, would defeat the clinic’s ends. 
On the other hand, clinics should be used by protective workers, and the social workers 
in hospitals should be their strongest allies in planning a patient’s future. 

There is, however, one type of case in which information should be used to the 
limit and the initiative for court action taken by the medical-social worker with the 
full support of her medical] staff and hospital authority—the case of a child needing 
medical care, wilfully neglected by its parents, growing up under conditions tending 
toward delinquency. 


STANDARDIZATION OF THE AIMS AND METHODS OF THE WORK OF 
POLICEWOMEN 


Mrs. Mina Van Winkle, Director, Women’s Bureau, Metropolitan Police Department, 
Washington, D.C. 


We social workers usually approach the work ‘of police from a critical rather 
than from a sympathetic standpoint. Unless we serve as policewomen and work 
with the men, the service of the police remains more or less of a mystery, because we 
do not give to it the same attention that we direct to other lines of social endeavor. 
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Policewomen are aiming to bring about a close relationship between social 
workers, the public, and the police. We want friends and advocates in our attempt 
to assist in socializing and humanizing government. 

In order to promote our propaganda we aim to secure a first class paid executive 
secretary, whose time and attention will be devoted to this idea. 

Before presenting the subject as a whole a clear understanding of definitions is 
necessary. 

a) Woman’s bureau.—A separate unit in the police department with a woman as 
director responsible to the head of the department and giving entire time to all cases 
in which women and children are involved as well as to preventive and protective work. 
(Ideally, to have under its direction and offices in a house of detention where cases may 
be separated according to experience and given the best physical and spiritual care.) 

b) Policeman and policewoman.—First, a civil officer who must preserve the 
peace, prevent, and detect crime; second, a policewoman is really the protective 
worker with police power. 

Our aim is to have a woman’s bureau with a woman in charge directly responsible 
to the chief of police in every large city. In smaller cities the local needs must regulate 
the number of policewomen and their use (not always in a bureau). One woman 
directly responsible to the chief of police in rural communities of average size or 
responsible to the sheriff where county systems prevail. 

There should be a director, whose duties should be the direction, instruction, 
and supervision of subordinates in the maintenance of law and order; the protection 
of life and property, the prevention of crimes and disorders, to assist in the control of 
venereal disease and its treatment and the public health, especially as it concerns 
women and children, to institute special investigations and exercise special super- 
vision in the suppression of vice, to receive and make reports, keep records, and to 
perform or have performed miscellaneous clerical work, to promote all other important 
related work for the prevention of delinquency and the protection of children. 

The qualifications for such a director, we believe, to be college training, or train- 
ing and experience in social work, school teaching, nursing, a knowledge of sociology 
and economics, and experience in dealing with human beings, keen power of observa- 
tion and insight, knowledge of municipal laws, police rules, and regulations, some 
understanding of criminal law, the rules of evidence, tact, good judgment, good 
physical condition, good moral character, good personal appearance. 

We indorse the program of social hygiene legislation of the National League of 
Women Voters and aim to enforce such laws as are already on the statute books and 
those to be enacted. We wish to secure uniform terminology and case record forms 
for exchange with protective workers throughout the country. No woman is too 
good to be a policewoman nor is any man too good to be a policeman. All that you 
are and all that you have to give can be utilized in this work because the greatest 
opportunity for service in the world lies in police work. Ordinarily the girl or boy, 
man or woman who violates the law comes first to the police. Social workers may 
readily interpret for themselves the importance of this social first aid. The police 
never sleep. Twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, and three hundred and 
sixty-five days a year they are the law enforcers, the relief agents, or guides to proper 
relief and they are constantly obliged to diagnose cases and make decisions of the most 
vital importance to the individual and to the state. 
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There are four classes of activities: protective, preventive, corrective, general 
police work. These include constructive follow-up work for women and girls, securing 
employment, improving and changing environment that causes delinquency, volun- 
tary probation, voluntary commitment to institutions where there are inadequate 
laws, survey and supervision of dance halls, movies, etc., court commitments to 
institutions and probation, physical and psychopathic examinations, careful investiga- 
tion of questionable circumstances and places, the detection of crime, apprehension 
of criminals, assistance to branches of police departments in order to establish the 
evidence in special cases, locating missing girls, assistants in case work for the police, 
juvenile, and criminal courts. 

Street patroling is most important. There should be women to patrol streets, 
railroad stations, parks, etc., observing the girl and woman who makes the acquaint- 
ance of her men friends in streets and in public places. They should advise, escort 
to home, invite parents to come for girl, or return her to home, interview and advise 
parents in care of girl; apprehend runaway girls and search for missing girls; aid 
policemen in securing evidence on commercialized prostitutes and street walkers; 
secure physical and mental examinations; provide temporary lodging if necessary 
pending further investigation. 

For dance halls, skating rinks, and various places of commercialized recreation, 
policewomen should locate opportunities that make for delinquency and vice; see 
that regulations stipulating the age of admission to dance halls are observed; see 
that indecent dancing and spooning are not permitted; see that matrons or chaperons 
are in evidence and encourage the managers in the appointment of them; see that 
halls are properly lighted and ventilated; prevent the young girl to whom these 
alluring forms of recreation especially appeal from making undesirable acquaintance 
of persons who habitually frequent these places; prevent the young girl from solicit- 
ing and being solicited; use methods adopted in street patroling, apprehending, 
escorting, interviewing parents, etc. 

In cafés and café dansants they should observe soliciting, and observe the type 
of woman frequenting such places. In movies, burlesque shows, and theaters they 
should note type of picture show and see that objectionable matter is cut out of 
film; observe soliciting; observe lighting, ventilation, and size of audience; observe 
presence of children during school hours and at night; observe the age and character 
of personnel in attendance. 

To reach the maximum of efficiency there should be a definite division of work 
in every community where there are both probation officers and policewomen. There 
can be no duplication of work where preliminary investigations and examinations 
are made through a woman’s bureau ora policewoman. Their findings will be immedi- 
ately available for the court. Cases will be handled expeditiously. This method 
will result in a saving of energy and expense. There can be no overlapping. The 
fact that there were no policewomen in most cities accounts for the preliminary 
investigations by probation officers. The policewoman’s duty ends with the decision 
of the court. Then, and then only, should the probation officer come into the case. 
It has been long acknowledged by some of the best probation officers that they must 
function after conviction and suspension of sentence. 

Recognition of the work of policewomen lies in the fact that the president of the 
International Association of Police Chiefs invited the president of the Policewomen’s 
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Association to speak in Detroit at the chiefs’ convention in June on “ Preventive and 
Protective Work in Police Departments,” and in the decision of the New York 
School of Social Work, summer session, to establish an intensive course of training for 
policewomen. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE VERSUS THE TREATMENT ASPECTS OF 
PROBATION 


Edwin J. Cooley, President, National Probation Association, and Chief Probation 
Officer, Magistrate’s Courts, New York 


In handling all large working units of human beings, the administrator is con- 
fronted with the great problem of properly balancing and adjusting the claims of the 
system against those of the individual. This is true of all aspects of modern activities 
in the industries, in the schools, in the army and navy, and in all branches of govern- 
ment service. Wherever large aggregations of people work together, there we find, 
active or dormant, the tug and clash, the two opposing interests of the system and of the 
individual. 

In certain fields, such as manufacturing and the army and navy, a certain pro- 
portion of results do accrue, even when the individuality of the worker is confined and 
iimited, but especially in one great essential activity, that of teaching, the stultification 
of the individual worker defeats its aim immediately and irrevocably. Anyone who 
has taught in a large school system, realizes intimately the irony and folly of excessive 
administrative control and supervision. Wherever the members of an organization 
deal directly without human beings and not with materials, there must the adminis- 
trator walk with reverent fear. For he who would mold the human spirit, infinitely 
complex and varied in its composition, cannot be bound by iron-clad rules, senseless 
and obsolete formulae, or endless red tape. Great guiding principles, general standards 
of work, a thorough grasp of the fundamentals of the problem, must exist, but not a 
minute, officious prescribing of every trifling detail of the work. Latitude must be 
left for the play and drive of the imagination and the individual originality of the 
workers in dealing with their precious human material. 

In a great probation system the same problem looms large. How shall the 
administrator reconcile the rival and often conflicting interests of the system with 
those of the probation officer, which means, ultimately, those of the probationer? A 
frequent and dangerous tendency of the administrator is to classify and standardize 
the work of his staff to such an extent that the individual worker is hampered and 
deterred from putting forth his best energies. On the other hand, the tendency 
of the probation officer is to make each case a law unto itself, so as to lose direction 
in a bewildering mass of details, and inevitably obstruct the proper functioning of the 
system. The administrator must determine the golden mean between excessive 


standardization and uniformity on one hand, and undue individualization on the 
other. 
THE PROBATION OFFICER 
The most important problem of an administrator is that of securing a capable 
probation staff, for the most significant factor in probation work is the personal influ- 
ence of the probation officers. The other factors simply provide conditions under 
which that influence may be rendered effective. Probation officers should be persons 
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of absolute integrity, of intelligence, of human sentiments, of sound judgment and 
of unquestioned devotion to their work. To these qualities two others should be 
added to complete the ideal probation officer: first, a broad training in social work, 
which includes a thorough knowledge of the laws enacted for the protection of society 
and for promoting the welfare of its less fortunate members, and also a thorough 
acquaintance with all the agencies, public and private, established for the administra- 
tion of those laws; and secondly, the wisdom gathered from extended experience in 
the work itself. 

Nothing is more indicative of the greater interest in probation work nor more 
conducive to improvement, both in the quantity and quality of the service, than the 
larger salaries which are being paid each year to probation officers. There is hardly 
any feature of the system more important, both in order to obtain qualified persons 
who can devote their entire time to the work, and also to hold them after they have 
secured experience. Better salaries are urged, solely for the purpose of raising the 
standard of the service. When one considers the demands made upon the probation 
officer and the responsibility which rests upon him, it is clear that salaries of $1,200 
and $1,500 are still inadequate. 

After men with the right personality and experience have been obtained for the 
probation staff, it is essential that they should be properly trained and that an esprit de 
corps be developed among them. Conferences of the whole staff should be held at 
regular intervals, and pertinent and up-to-date problems discussed, often by outside 
speakers. Difficult case conferences should be held regularly between the deputies, 
the probation officers-in-charge, and the probation officers of the various bureaus. 
Moreover, difficult case conferences should be also held frequently with the judges. 

Probation officers everywhere have been greatly overburdened, and consequently 
the case work of probation has not always attained its highest development. Fifty 
cases at any one time is the maximum number which should be given to any officer, if 
we desire real probation work to be performed. And yet in most parts of the country 
probation officers are carrying as many as two hundred and two hundred and fifty 
cases per officer. In spite of the fact that a small increase was secured this year the 
probation system in the magistrates’ courts of New York City needs a staff twice its 
present size in order to perform its functions adequately. One of the great problems 
of the service is to convince the public and the appropriating bodies of the vital 
necessity of providing an adequate probation staff. 

There is not likely to be an effective probation system in any city until there is a 
considerable body of public opinion informed as to the meaning and value of pro- 
bation, and until a number of citizens become publicly identified with and responsible 
for such work. Such citizens in turn will create and extend public opinion in its 
favor, demand higher and better standards in its administration, and protect it from 
improper influences. 

A court for probationers has been organized in the Magistrates’ Courts of New 
York City. The Probation Court is not merely a device for establishing sympathetic 
relationships between the magistrates and the probationers. It is the means of 
centering in one court the whole judicial supervision of persons on probation. A 
judicial termination of all probation periods is desirable. This gives dignity and 
impressiveness to the final act of the probation process. A more intelligent disposition 
of cases is secured by having them all reviewed, at the end of probation, by a single 
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magistrate, who can apply uniform standards in deciding whether the men should be 
discharged, continued under oversight, or committed to an institution. Moreover, 
there is the advantage of having one magistrate to hear and determine al! violations 
of probations. To those whose conduct during probation has been satisfactory an 
official certificate of discharge should be issued. This certificate is a sort of diploma, 
which can be shown by the probationer to anyone who in the future questions his 
fulfilment of the conditions of his probation. The proceedings in these courts should 
be simple and informal and suggestive of the atmosphere surrounding most juvenile 
courts. A further service that the court will render is that of strengthening the work 
of the probation officers. It is already noticeable that the work of the probation 
officers has improved under the stimulation of the Probation Court. 

Our probation system is constantly co-operating with social agencies and organiza- 
tions and helping them in the solution of various difficulties. In turn other institu- 
tions are constantly drawn upon to aid our probation service along lines for which 
they are specially equipped, so that there is a close and active interchange of ideas 
and information. We register with the Social Service Exchange and in all our case 
work attempt to secure for our families constructive aid and service from other agen- 
cies. The able administrator keeps constantly before the attention of the staff those 
problems in which he and his workers naturally and spontaneously co-operate so as 
to reduce in their minds the importance of other problems, the solution of which 
frequently give rise to a certain degree of friction and opposition. There are some 
problems, however, that confront the administrator, in the solution of which he must 
exercise his utmost ingenuity and tactfulness, in which there must be established a 
delicate adjustment of the interests of the service and those of the probation officers 
and their charges. 

One advantage of limiting the work of each probation officer to a restricted 
area is that it economizes the time necessary to cover his territory. It also obviates 
overlapping of territory. Another advantage is that it enables him to know the people 
and different sources of information in his district. A fourth advantage, and one that 
appears to us of great importance, is that he is able to secure valuable assistance and 
help for his probationers from the social agencies in his district. No probation officer 
can expect to spread himself out so widely as to be all things to all those under his 
care. He should rather be a social engineer who will draw, whenever necessary, upon 
the resources and aid of the local welfare agencies. 

In our preliminary investigations our probation officers seek information from as 
many sources as possible and are discriminating as to the relative competency and 
credibility of the persons from whom they obtain information. In making investiga- 
tions the probation officers interview the defendant, the members of his family, 
relatives, friends, neighbors, associates, employers and other persons. They also con- 
sult all agencies and records that are available and write and telegraph to other places 
for information. The inquiries are painstaking, for any misinformation might work 
serious injustice. Investigations are also conducted very discreetly lest the pro- 
bation officer unnecessarily harm the defendant by letting it become too widely 
known that he has been arrested or convicted of crime. 

One special feature of the preliminary investigation work which is given careful 
attention is that of physical and mental examinations. We have, for example, a 
psychiatrist stationed in the women’s court. This is virtually the nucleus of the 
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mental clinic. A similar clinic is being established in the family court. Moreover, 
we have numerous and excellent clinical resources scattered throughout the city, 
which include facilities for both mental and physical examination. These services 
have been utilized to their fullest extent and have been extremely valuable and help- 
ful in making more effective the court and probation service. 

During the first interview with his charge, the probation officer makes it a point 
to establish a friendly and sympathetic relationship. In the event that further 
information is required with regard to the probationer and his family which does 
not appear in the preliminary investigation report, a supplementary inquiry is made. 
After the necessary information is at hand, the probation officers, in collaboration 
with the supervisors, formulate a plan of probation treatment. 

The treatment aspects of the case work of probation is divided into six major 
divisions: health, which includes physical and mental examination, medical treat- 
ment, and utilization of the hospital and clinical resources of the city, for the benefit of 
the probationer and his family; education, which means taking advantage of the 
opportunities offered by the night schools, special schools, settlements, Americaniza- 
tion and citizenship classes, trade schools, etc. The probation officer also sees to it that 
his probationers’ children of school age attend school regularly, and when they reach 
working age, he heips them in securing advantageous work; employment, that is, 
attention to the economic side of the probationer’s life. This includes securing 
employment for men who have no jobs, personally and by co-operation with all the 
employment bureaus, public or private. For men whose present work is not satis- 
factory, better positions are obtained. The probation officers also encourage thrift 
and the habit of saving. Whenever necessary, loans are secured for the individual 
and the family; recreation, or a recognition of the play spirit, for this all of the great 
resources of the city are called into service—clubs, settlements, playgrounds, gymnasi- 
ums, athletic associations, community centers, and other agencies; spiritual develop- 
ment, which is the most important work of the probation officer. One of the most 
vital forces making for right conduct is religion. Church and religious organizations 
are brought into play, and the clergyman, priest, or rabbi is requested to visit the 
family. Every effort is made to inculcate a spirit of self-reliance in the probationer 
and to develop strength of character; the family and not the individual is considered 
as the unit of the probation officer’s work. The probation officer does not confine his 
efforts to the particular individual on probation, but considers the other members 
who may need attention or help, especially the children. In working with the family, 
social agencies are utilized fully and every attempt is made to avoid duplication of 
effort. 

As to the results of probation, our records show that 75 per cent of all those placed 
on probation make good. One important study which should be made is that of 
actually checking up and getting behind the results of probation by making a careful 
and discreet inquiry into the conditions and activities of former probationers from 
three to five years after their discharge from supervision. Such a study is being 
planned of the probation work in New York. 

Probation needs a methodology something on the order of that set forth in Miss 
Richmond’s book on Social Diagnosis, one which considers the different types of 
probation cases and formulates the most effective methods of handling them. We need 
the same painstaking study of the human personality that the physician makes of the 
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human body, the same study of the functions of the human spirit that the physician 
makes of human physiology, the same study of healing and upbuilding of human 
conduct, character, and personality that the physicians make of the toxicology and 
hygiene of the human body. Such a methodology, developed from a first hand study 
of actual cases, constantly applied afresh to individuals for constructive purposes, 
and used by properly trained probation officers, could not become mechanical and 
academic, any more than a physician who treats dozens of patients a day can become 
mechanical and unrelated to reality in his work. With a scientific probation tech- 
nique, drawing its inspiration from a realization of the significance of its task, obtain- 
ing its information in the vast laboratory of life as a whole, we need never fear that 
the claims of the administrator will endanger the claim of the individual. 

The probation work in the family courts is really the heart of the probation service 
in any system. Nothing is more significant, more far-reaching in effect, than ade- 
quate supervisory work of the problems that arise in the family courts. The work of 
the probation officers is supplemented by the friendly service of the Big Sisters of all 
denominations working with the women and children in the home. In treating 
these problems, the closest and the most active co-operation with all social agencies 
is maintained. A special group of officers is assigned to each of the three Family 
Courts. This staff is divided into a Bureau of Investigation and Bureau of Supervi- 
sion. We have also a financial division or Alimony Bureau, where moneys are paid 
for the support of families. All manner of family problems are brought to these 
courts, and virtually the whole family is on probation. 

The probation procedure which has been set up in these courts provides for 
skillful, sympathetic and constructive treatment of each family that comes for assist- 
ance to the Family Courts. The outstanding features of the plan are as follows: 
1. The woman in trouble coming to the Court for the first time tells her story to a 
woman officer instead of toa man. 2. A plan of interview, inquiry and conference is 
followed, making it possible for many couples to come to an agreement or to be recon- 
ciled without court action. 3. Private hearings are held in each case, requiring 
court action, and a friendly round table discussion of the family difficulties is carried 
on. The public hearing and formal court action with its attendant evils has been 
eliminated. 4. Through registration with the Social Service Exchange and the build- 
ing up of a plan of co-operation with all social agencies, through the use of salaried 
workers from private organizations, the utilization of clinical facilities, and as a 
result of the socialization of the procedure, we have made these courts veritable clearing 
houses for the treatment of family troubles. 

The work of the Women’s Courts is especially strong and well organized. Spe- 
cially trained women probation officers are assigned to these large social evil courts and 
they have the active co-operation of the workers from all the agencies doing protective 
work with girls and women. Careful physical and mental examinations are carried 
on, the finger print system of identification is utilized, the probation officers make 
exhaustive social investigations, case treatment is most carefully planned, detention 
homes, emergency funds and other resources are available, and excellent co-operation 
is maintained with all of the social forces of the city. 

In the district courts we have the problems of young offenders, boys convicted 
of such offenses as disorderly conduct, breaches of the peace, vagrancy, public intoxica- 
tion, and violation of ordinances. Here the probation service handles an unusually 
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large volume of preliminary investigation work, and also provides friendly guidance 
and effective aid to a large number of youthful delinquents who have taken a first 
and sometimes a serious step in a criminal career. The probation officers also render 
a great deal of service in straightening out daily and neighborhood disagreements 
which are brought to the courts for action. 

Enough has been said to indicate that administration in its highest aspects means 
merely an organized method whereby the efforts of a large group of individuals can 
best be expressed and the largest and most desirable results attained. We must 
have administration, but let us not forget that administration must exist only to 
permit the most perfect functioning of the fundamental principle for which probation 
stands—namely, the building up of character and family life. 


LESSONS FROM THE PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE PAROLE 
PROCEDURE IN HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE 


Dr. Thomas H. Haines, Field Consultant, National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, Jackson, Mississippi 


It will be found useful to consider the practice of state hospitals for the insane 
in regard to the parole of patients, and the principles underlying this practice in its 
relation to the parole of delinquents, for both the insane and the delinquent are in 
public care because of disorders of behavior. Restoration to capacity for self-care 
and to ability to contribute to the good of society are the desired ends in the treatment 
of both the insane and the delinquent. 

The medical aspects of insanity have been much more thoroughly studied. Pro- 
cedures for the restoration of the insane to useful living have been much more thor- 
oughly worked out. We are only at the beginning of the medical and psychological 
study of delinquents, but we have a considerable body of knowledge in the science of 
psychiatry, which is simply psychology applied in the field of mental disorder. An 
extension of this field of applied psychology in the study of delinquency has now been 
entered upon and has developed the usefulness of parole, as well as of other restorative 
practices in the field of delinquency. 

There are, however, distinct differences in the applicability of the concept of 
parole to the insane and to the delinquent. The non-insane and non-feebleminded 
offender has knowingly taken his chance in offending. It is said that he is morally 
responsible. Whatever may be our concepts of morality and of responsibility, it is 
a fact that the natural history of a conduct disorder and the study of the means of its 
correction lie in the field of psychology. One must study mental mechanisms, as the 
psychiatrist does, in order to use parole intelligently for the restoration of the delin- 
quent to social living. We want to find out why the offender acted in an anti-social 
manner in order that we may rehabilitate him. 

It seems justifiable to expect that psychology applied in this field should be 
able to find a way to reconstruct and rehabilitate the personality of every non-insane 
and non-feebleminded offender so that he should be able to be a real contributor to 
society’s progress. On the other hand, in the field of mental disorder, the disordered 
conduct often proceeds from pathological conditions of the nervous system. Some of 
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these diseases of nerve tissue science has found no means of correcting. With our 
best therapeutic methods, it is, therefore, impossible to correct and restore to society 
all of the insane. 

In the days since Philippe Pinel, we have learned much concerning the mental 
mechanisms of the delinquent as well as of the insane. In his day the insane were 
shackled in dungeons. He removed the shackles. Asylums replaced dungeons for 
the insane. Hospitals have since replaced asylums. Psychiatrists have replaced 
alienists. Prevention looms larger in psychiatry than does cure. 

So the dungeon has been replaced, for the criminal, by the reformatory. Our 
theory is no longer “An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” but we attempt to 
ascertain the cause of the anti-social conduct, and then to remove the cause. Re- 
education and realignment of motives to conduct have no use for solitary confinement 
or for the idle house. They attempt intelligent direction of the activities of the offender. 
We realize that only through practice in living can he learn how to live. Parole 
is the last step in this re-education process. Knowledge gained in the re-education of 
the delinquent constitutes most important laboratory findings in the field of education. 
By learning how to socialize offenders, we learn how to prevent crime. Prevention of 
crime is conservation of social resources in the same sense that prevention of typhoid 
in the army is conservation of social resources. 

In state hospital practice parole connotes a trial visit of the patient from the 
hospital to a private home. The privilege of this trial visit is granted with the hope 
and expectation that the patient will be able to progress in his recovery so that he will 
no longer need the supervision of the hospital, but he goes on the visit with the distinct 
understanding that he continued under hospital supervision; that he must report to 
the hospital at frequent intervals; that he can obtain advice and help from the hospital 
at any time, and if necessary, can return for residence in the hospital. Commonly 
these trial visits are granted for periods of six or twelve months. By the end of the 
period of parole, if the patient is doing well, he is automatically discharged from the 
hospital. 

Parole has developed as a means of finishing off the rehabilitative processes 
begun under medical supervision in the hospital. From the point of view of rehabilita- 
tion of character and re-establishment of the individual in society, it is the only logical 
means of safely bridging over the gap between hospital care and self-directed life in 
the community. From the point of view of the hospital management, it does serve 
to reduce population and thus it diminishes the public expense for the maintenance of 
the insane. For many patients can be discharged under supervision and become self- 
supporting under these conditions when it would be unsafe to discharge them abso- 
lutely from hospital supervision. 

Those who have to do with the treatment of the insane, understand by the word 
“insanity” such a degree of loss of control over conduct as makes it necessary for 
society to curtail the liberty of the individual and put him under treatment. This 
loss of control of the individual may proceed from a brain lesion, from a toxic condition 
as from typhoid fever, or from an overwhelming of the mental balance by external 
stress, such as financial disaster. 

This mentally sick person is taken in hand as a sick person. He is not to be 
cuffed about by the police. He is not to be lodged in jail. Preferably, he is sent for 
by the hospital and conveyed thither by a nurse or social worker who understands 
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the insane. Such a nurse or social worker going for the prospective patient ascertains 
immediate facts in regard to family relations, business relations, and the personal 
history of the individual. Such facts are gathered from friends, relatives, and medical 
attendants. 

By these means the medical staff of the hospital has an intelligent start upon 
the case. The first business of the hospital is to relieve the physical condition. If 
the patient is excited there is no resort to physical restraint or even to hypnotics. The 
prolonged tepid bath is found a much more satisfactory means of combating this 
violent discharge of nervous energy. If the patient is syphilitic, proper administra- 
tion of arsenic and mercury are ordered. If any toxic substance is found or suspected, 
measures are taken for its prompt elimination. Any and every rational means for the 
restoration of normal functioning are adopted. So also a depressed patient is studied 
with a view to finding the cause of the depression and the elimination of the cause. In 
every sort of case it is found that employment is a most useful means for the recon- 
struction of character and re-establishment of normal social relations. Even in the 
beginning of nervous and mental disorders, the place of employment as a restorative 
has been found to be most important. 

Handwork of some sort is found useful in the re-organization of character in 
restoration of the individual to his place in society and in the re-establishment of the 
individual on an economic basis in the community. The re-organization of the 
character or reconstruction of the personality is the primary object of employment in 
the state hospital. When a patient’s interest is secured in some objective piece of 
manual work, we have secured the normal functioning of the nervous system in the 
direction of the expenditure of muscular energy, and this is educative. Really marvel- 
ous results have been obtained with patients who had so far deteriorated that they 
seemed to have no personality remaining. With neurasthenic patients, successful 
employment, even for very short periods of time, produce surprising improvements. 

With a proper objectification of one’s interest, normal relations to other persons 
are re-established. For the ultimate consummation of these processes, however, of the 
organization of character and the restoration of normal social relations, it is neces- 
sary for a patient to get out of the hospital and to try it on his own hook in a private 
home, and if physically able for it, in employment. Parole is thus the necessary 
go-between which brings the patient out into community life. 

When his physician considers that a patient’s mental restoration has reached such 
a point that he is able to try a more complex environment than a hospital affords, 
and that he is in need of some more complex environment for the further upbuilding 
of his character and his ability to live with other people, and when the patient, him- 
self, is prepared to co-operate in this important step in his restoration, the day has 
come to arrange for his parole. 

The best-organized hospitals for the insane make these arrangements both for 
the home and for the employment through the social service department. A social 
worker in close co-operation with the physician, is well acquainted with the irritating 
elements which may have existed in the home prior to the mental breakdown and 
sees to it that these sources of irritation are either removed or properly modified, 
or arrangements are made for the patient to go to a home where such sources of irrita- 
tion do not exist. The social worker also makes arrangement for the employment of 
the patient, thus taking precaution to re-establish his financial status in the community. 
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For most persons no other one thing counts so much in the restoration of the person 
to his former self as putting him in a position where he can feel he is economically 
independent. 

In order to provide a home and an occupation suitable for the patient, the co- 
operation must be secured of the members of the family to which he goes, and of the 
employer for whom he is to work. They must all understand the peculiar limita- 
tions of the person which the hospital is thus inducting into the community, and 
they must be ready to co-operate with the hospital in carrying on the restoration 
processes. 

As above noted the co-operation of the patient, himself, is absolutely essential 
for successful parole. The patient must understand the progress he has made, the 
value of his trial visit for further progress, and the kind of situations it is necessary 
for him to avoid. It is also necessary to have the co-operation of the patient in order 
that the required visits and reports of his progress during parole may be made to 
the hospital authorities. In a hospital situated in a metropolitan district, where the 
paroled patients do not go far from the hospital, it is arranged for the patient to return 
and report in person at frequent intervals. In this way the physician can see the 
patient and judge for himself as to the success of the trial visit. Where the patient 
goes so far from the hospital on his trial visit that he cannot report in person, it is 
necessary that the social service department see him at frequent intervals and ascer- 
tain his relations in his home and at his work. As psychiatric social workers become 
more generally available, parole of patient to more distant homes can be more suc- 
cessfully managed than in the past. 

That the trial visit is a visit and not a discharge is necessarily to be clearly con- 
ceived by the patient and by his friends, including his employer. Under these condi- 
tions, the patient may be returned voluntarily or he may be returned by his friends at 
any time prior to the six or twelve months set by the terms of the parole without any 
formality whatever. This assurance of a continued supervision by the hospital is 
to his frail character as is the extended hand to the child beginning to walk. He who 
has been unable to walk among men and manage for himself on account of mental 
failure is now enabled to try it again for himself. 

With this use of the parole as a trial visit which ends in an ultimate discharge 
if successful, there is no semblance of a formal declaration of sanity or cure of the 
mental disorder. The whole process of restoration to community life is itself restora- 
tion to mental health. Commitment to hospitals for the insane is coming to be 
regarded by even the legal profession as a less formal declaration of difference from 
other members of the community than it was formerly. A psychopathic patient 
goes to the psychopathic hospital just as a typhoid or tuberculous patient goes to a 
properly equipped sanatarium for treatment. So when the psychopathic patient is no 
longer so psychopathic as to require the treatment of the hospital, he goes out on a 
trial visit. When the trial has demonstrated that he is able to go without supervision 
of the hospital, he is discharged just as a typhoid patient, when he is strong enough 
to be up and needs no nursing, is discharged from the hospital. 

Summary of parole of the insane: (1) The insane patient is given a thorough 
medical examination. (2) His environment is carefully scrutinized for causes leading 
to his mental disorder. (3) He is treated as a sick person. The disorder of his mind 
is something to be corrected. (4) For this correctional process, work is found to 
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be most useful. Work also serves fundamentally in social and economic re- 
establishment. (5) Out of this restorative work grows the necessity for life and work 
outside of the institution. This is the parole or trial visit. (6) The physician or 
social worker, or both, must arrange for and direct the patient on such visit. (7) The 
co-operation of the patient and of his friends and of his employer must be secured. 
Reports and visits must keep the physician in touch with the progress of the patient’s 
restoration until such time as he can be assured that this process is complete. (8) Suc- 
cessful trial visits automatically dismiss from the institution. (9) The parole system 
cuts down the population of the institution. (10) It prevents relapse in that it 
enables the institution to see the process completed. (11) By the broad study of the 
causes of mental breakdown and of the processes by which it occurs, the personality 
can be re-established. The parole system is a part of the process of restoration of 
the personality. Through employment it leads to the extension of mental hygiene in 
the community and to the diminishment of insanity. By the successful parole of 
one patient we not only take measures to prevent the recurrence of his mental dis- 
order, but we learn how to prevent mental breakdown and to diminish the incidence 
of mental disorder in the future. 

When we consider the application of parole to the treatment of delinquents, 
we must bear in mind that we are considering delinquents who are not insane and who 
are not feebleminded. For the delinquent who is insane must be treated primarily 
for his mental disorder, and the delinquent who is feebleminded must be managed 
primarily with a view to his mental handicap. In the one case we have to deal with 
mental disorders from which some may be recovered, and in the other we have to do 
with a congenital defect which demands a perennially controlled environment. With 
the feebleminded it is necessary to recognize the limitation to development. 

In general terms delinquents of normal mentality are those who have developed 
vicious habits, like those of the sheep-killing dog, or the chicken-killing dog. They 
are the products of inadequate or improper education. Some failure in the home, the 
community, or the school is responsible for the vicious or anti-social conduct. 

With this view of the delinquent of normal intelligence, can there be any justi- 
fiication for the present legal concept of punishment or for the current methods of fixing 
and administering sentences? Would any court commit an insane person for five years 
or for ten years because he had committed a certain crime which ordinarily merited such 
a number of years, or would any court commit such a criminal for life if hopelessly 
insane? In these cases it is recognized that the times for confinement are for the deter- 
mination of the diagnostician and the reconstructionist. It is recognized that the physi- 
cian is the one person competent to decide when the patient is ready to be discharged 
from the care of the hospital. The so-called administration of justice is too much an 
application of mathematical formulas. It is too much a matter of the jury finding 
that the prisoner is guilty of grand larceny, and then finding that the statute gives 
five years for grand larceny and meting out the statutory time. The number of 
years it takes so to reconstruct the mind and character of the offender that he will 
not again steal is a matter for the reformatory to decide, just as it is for the physician 
in the hospital for the insane to decide when his patient is ready for a trial visit. It 
is the business of the reformatory to correct the state of mind which allowed the grand 
larceny, in which the motives to grand larceny originated and which made the act 
possible. 
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When we rid our minds of maudlin sentimentality in reference to the criminal, 
we know that some crimes are due to neglect in the education and socialization of the 
individual, and in such cases we know that what the delinquent needs is training. 
Some of these delinquents can be trained and corrected in a few months, and some 
will prove to be unalterably anti-social. When the reformatory has been able to 
correct the state of mind which led to the crime, the individual should be paroled. 
Only the reformatory knows when to do that. So long as he cannot be brought to a 
state of mind where he will not offend again, he should not be paroled or discharged. 
Only those who work at this educational or correctional work—this reconstruction 
of character and this re-alignment of motives to conduct—can determine when the 
day has come to begin the trial visit or the parole. Only they can know when an 
individual is strong enough to stand upon his feet and try it for himself, with the help 
of the institution. This is the most delicate personnel work of the reformatory. It 
is in the determination of when this moment arrives and the ability to help the indi- 
vidual put it over that our most distinguished criminologists have made their 
reputations. 

For this delicate work of re-establishment of character and the reorganization of 
motives to conduct, it is important that the reformatory shall have adequate clinical 
facilities. It is important to study the person. In order to re-educate or to socialize, 
one must know the material with which he works. 

In the first place a thorough physical examination is indicated. Sickness is 
often the cause of offenses. Many prisoners are not in good physical condition. It 
is fundamental, therefore, to find the man’s weak points, physically, and to make him 
well and strong just as the army builds up the physique of the soldier. 

But the mind of the man constitutes the most important study for this labora- 
tory and reformatory, because it is in the mind that the motives for the offensive 
conduct originated. It is important to know whether the personality is psychopathic 
or defective and in case it is either of these, appropriate treatment and training should 
be provided. This one thing, examination for mental defect and for mental disorder, 
properly carried out in our reformatories would save vast sums of well-meant, but 
ill-spent endeavor to reform the unreformable. It would also save, by the proper 
administration of custody and training for the feebleminded, three-fourths of our 
frequently returning recidivists. Saving the expenses of recaptures and retrials of 
those incapables who cannot be reformed would more than pay the expenses of main- 
taining them in useful employment under supervision. 

But the great object of the mental examination in a modern reformatory should 
S‘e to thoroughly analyze the character of the normal-minded offender, and thus to 
diagnose the cause of his anti-social behavior. Such diagnosis, and the prescription 
which should follow thereupon, constitutes one of the highest functions of psychology 
applied in criminology. It is work for our psychiatrists who are most expert in the 
eccentricities of character, for the work of the prison is the work of reorganizing 
personalities. Such an application of medicine and psychiatry in our prisons is 
awaited as the harbinger of a social efficiency equal to the combined effects of the 
introduction into our army of psychiatrists, psychologists, and personnel officers. 

For the purpose of this thorough-going study of the motives of the offender, it is 
necessary to study his environment as well as his mind and body. It is because of 
this that our best reformatories prefer to send for their inmates rather than have 
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sheriffs bring them in. These institutions want to know the environmental causes 
of the patient acting in an anti-social manner, just as did our hospitals for the insane. 
We say that character is the product of social situations, or even that mind is the 
result of personal relations. No psychologist, or group of psychologists and physicians, 
can afford to confine themselves to the person’s mind. A trained social worker should 
get from the court officers, from the family, and from any sources whatever in the 
community, all possible facts concerning the wrong doing of the individual as he goes 
to the reformatory. 

Having thoroughly studied the man from the point of view of his body and his 
mind and his environment, these experts of the laboratory should advise in the adminis- 
tration of his educational and his occupational treatment. Supervising this work 
of reconstruction and in consultation one with another, these experts are the ones 
to determine when his parole shall begin, and where, and how. It is readily seen that 
no court, at the time of his sentence, could possibly be in such a position of vantage 
as are these experts at the time when the stage has been reached, to determine the 
same. They see it with their trained minds. The court is in no position to prophesy 
when it will arrive. 

The inmate should be counseled with, much as the hospital patient is, in regard 
to his parole. He, himself, should be in a state of mind where he sees the parole as a 
trial visit in which he has an opportunity to demonstrate that he is socialized. He 
should see it as an opportunity to try, and to make the demonstration, with the 
help of the institution. 

In the same way as with the formerly insane person, so the former offender should 
have his home and his occupation prepared for him, as he is prepared for them. In the 
same way he should repert back to the institution and staff of experts in charge, 
to show that he is making the desired progress. If the former offender cannot visit 
his advisors at the institution on account of distance, they should find a means of 
visiting him. 

The educational work of the reformatory should be organized with this one idea 
in mind, the preparation of the former offender for parole. If he is an illiterate but has 
ability to learn, he should be given schoolroom work. If he is young and capable of 
learning a trade, he should be given an opportunity to do so. For those who are 
older and of the dullard type, the important thing is to train them to dependability 
and to counteract their bad habits. By this means, weak places in the character will 
be corrected, and the individual will be put in a position to live the fullest life of which 
he is capable. 

When such a board of experts as the physician, the psychiatrist, and the social 
worker have diagnosed their individual and have applied the therapeutic and educa- 
tional corrections demanded by his case, and have brought him to the point where, with 
his co-operation and the co-operation of the community, it is deemed wise to begin 
his parole, arrangements should be made for the trial visit, and for the conditions 
thereof by which the paroled individual and the institution keep in close touch with 
each other. 

As to the length of this trial visit and the time when the former offender shall 
be formally discharged from the custody of the institution, it seems that on account 
of the great variety of character disorder with which the reformatory has to deal, and 
with the great dependence upon the manner in which the former offender conducts 
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himself during the parole, that the time of termination of the parole should rest with 
this board of experts. It should be for them to determine when the paroled delin- 
quents ought to be returned to the reformatory, and when the conduct of any paroled 
offender was such as to warrant his final discharge. The parole is the period for the 
completion of the rehabilitation of character begun in the reformatory. Those who have 
supervised this process in the reformatory and during parole know best when it is 
completed. In each case the question is a technical one of most delicate social impor- 
tance. Its answer should be given by those most expert in the field. 

The employment and retention of the best social worker in the community as 
the warden of the reformatory, and of the best psychiatrist in the community as the 
analyst of characters of offenders and supervisors of their re-education will be expen- 
sive. In fact it may be cheaper to maintain the prisoners in the institution until 
discharge, rather than have any parole system. The employment of competent social 
workers, psychiatrists, and physicians, and the institution of parole are not proposed 
because of their cheapness. They are proposed because of their ultimate economy in 
citizenship. Such a plan of scientific management of delinquents herein outlined, of 
which the parole procedure is a necessarily logical component, will make savings. 
They will save time of detention of present delinquents. Many will be put back 
into production sooner by this process. Scientific administration of corrective 
education, following scientific diagnosis of the causes of crime, will produce a real 
correction and thus prevent repetition of crimes. It will also eliminate from the 
opportunity to repeat other crimes those who are so defective that they cannot be 
corrected. 

Such a scientific analysis of the motives in offenders, and such a careful pro- 
cedure to correct the abnormalities of character which led to the offenses, will lead to a 
knowledge of the origin of anti-social conduct which will be immediately effective 
in our educational procedure to prevent the development of motives to crime. Like- 
wise the presence in the community of social workers who know these things, and the 
presence of rehabilitated offenders will be powerful agents to prevent the going wrong 
of boys and of girls. 

In these ways the application of science to the work of the reformatory, and the 
scientific following out of our delinquents, through a parole period, into the com- 
munity, will be the means of improving educational methods and the means of signifi- 
cantly lessening the occurrence of crime. In this preventive work, such scientific 
administration of education will prove a real economy. 

We have all heard of the relatively unproductive region in which the old lady 
was asked what was the principal crop produced. We know her answer that there 
they raised men. These men were raised by no mere lack of systematic upbringing, 
such as Rousseau advocated in his “return to nature.” Ideal education facilitates 
the recapitulation of race experience in the individual. It curbs only the anti-social 
instincts and utilizes every new product of genius for social development. Education 
is a process of socialization. 

The reformatory gets the insufficiently socialized. The reformatory’s business 
is to re-educate, or reconstruct, or rehabilitate, or resocialize men. Parole is both 
the last step in this process of resocialization and a demonstration of its success. 
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THE CHILD-MOTHER AS A DELINQUENCY PROBLEM 
Emma O. Lundberg, Federal Children’s Bureau, W ashingion 


There are two main approaches to the problem of illegitimacy: first, its relation 
to child welfare; and second, its causes, and the possibilities of prevention. The 
Federal Children’s Bureau has been making a special effort to center attention upon 
the seriousness of the situation as it relates to the life, health, and happiness of the 
ndividual child, and the burden that is placed upon the state through the failure of the 
parents of these unfortunate children to assume their legal obligations. There is 
another phase of illegitimacy in relation to child welfare and one that is fundamental 
in efforts to deal with the problem—the very considerable number of girls who become 
mothers while they themselves are children in years. How much of this illegitimate 
parenthood may be properly attributed to delinquency, and what preventive and 
constructive measures can be undertaken ? 

From the standpoint of cause and prevention, illegitimate parenthood is one of 
the most complex and baffling problems of human conduct. Given any hundred 
cases, there are likely to be almost as many varieties of conditions to be taken into 
account. In considering treatment there is no safe guide except “individual case 
work.” Neither is there any easy category of preventable causes for this form of 
violation of the law and accepted standards. It is unsafe to generalize in regard 
to any human problem, least of all this one. But there are certain facts that emerge 
in the course of a study of the background of illegitimate parenthood that indicate 
a possible field for constructive community effort toward a lessening of the problem. 

In order to secure data in regard to the conditions surrounding illegitimate child- 
mothers, we have analyzed the histories of three hundred and twenty girls who were 
under eighteen years of age when they became mothers, the information being secured 
from the records of public and private agencies. One-fourth of these girls were 
fifteen years of age or under, five of them being thirteen years old when they became 
mothers, and one being only twelve years of age. In a large number of these three 
hundred and twenty cases environmental and other character-making conditions 
were similar to those oftenest found in the background of juvenile delinquency. 
Broken homes were an important factor. Almost three-fifths of the girls had been 
deprived of normal homes through the death of one or both parents, or divorce, 
separation, or desertion. Almost one-third of these young girls were at the time of 
their trouble living away from their parental homes, and were without the assistance 
that even a poor home might give. In many cases it was evident that bad home con- 
ditions had made it necessary for the girl to shift for herself. In more than one-third 
of the cases, the parents of the girls were reported as alcoholic, immoral, or otherwise 
of poor character, or dependent upon public or private charity. 

Of the girls themselves, almost half of those for whom there was information in 
regard to character were known to have been delinquent previous to this experience. 
One-third of the three hundred and twenty were reported as immoral previously; 
twelve of them had engaged in prostitution, nine of these being seventeen years, two 
sixteen years, and one only fifteen years of age. 

Emphasis has often been placed upon the possibility of preventing a part of this 
problem through adequate provision for the mentally subnormal. The data secured 
bore out the importance of low mentality both in its relation to cause, and in its 
bearing upon the care that is required for the mother and child where this condition 
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exists. More than one-fifth of the child-mothers were reported as being mentally 
subnormal or abnormal. Thirty-seven had been definitely diagnosed as feeble- 
minded; two were insane; thirty were reported as subnormal, psychopathic, defect- 
ive delinquents, or probably subnormal or feebleminded. It is particularly significant 
that 30 per cent of the girls fifteen years of age and under were not normal mentally» 
as against 22 per cent of the older girls. This points toward the urgent need for 
protecting these young girls who because of their lack of intelligence are especially 
defenseless. Of great importance in considering the delinquency aspects of this 
problem is the fact that almost four-fifths of those who were subnormal or abnormal 
mentally were reported as of bad character, whereas less than two-fifths of those 
considered normal mentally were known to have been of bad character. 

There is beyond question a definite relation between home conditions and delin- 
quency of these girls. In almost half the cases in which the girls had been immoral, 
otherwise delinquent, or of poor character, the parents were delinquent or of poor 
character, or dependent upon charity. Where both parents were living and were 
present in the home, 55 per cent of the girls were of good character and 45 per cent 
of bad character. Where conditions were abnormal, 42 per cent of the girls were 
reported as of good character and 58 per cent as bad. These figures point to what is 
probably the most fundamental of the underlying causes—low standards of family 
life and the absence of wholesome influences. Even before the special need for care 
occasioned by illegitimate maternity, a large number of these child-mothers had 
required care and protection outside their own homes. Forty of the three hundred 
and twenty girls had been in correctional institutions or before courts; forty-three 
had been wards of child-caring agencies; and ten had been under care both as delin- 
quents and as dependent children. 

From data that have been secured in regard to the prevalence of illegitimate 
births and the percentages of mothers who are under eighteen years of age, it is evi- 
dent that in the United States every year several thousand young girls became mothers 
out of wedlock. A considerable proportion of them have been deprived of the pro- 
tection that a home and family should give. Many are mentally below normal and 
thus become easy victims. Often the birth of a child out of wedlock is only an incident 
in a career of immorality and other delinquencies induced by bad environment, 
absence of healthful forms of recreation, and unprotected youth. 

Although the problem of the child-mother is a part of the larger problem of 
delinquency among young girls, it calls for special and distinct methods of treatment. 
The greater stigma which the factor of illegitimate maternity brings to the delinquent 
girl, and the task of planning and providing for the baby as well as the mother, makes 
the burden of case work very heavy. On the other hand, it must not be forgotten 
that the instincts of motherhood and the new experiences and responsibilities which 
maternity involves may have a redeeming effect upon a wayward girl whose mentality 
is normal. 

The problem of the child-mother frequently involves a child-father as well, 
and preventive work must deal with the conditions surrounding both boys and girls. 
The raising of the standards of family life through improved economic conditions 
and better education; the provision of opportunity for wholesome recreation; ade- 
quate provision for the diagnosis and care of the mentally subnormal; and special 
protection for young people who are surrounded by dangerous influences—these are 
necessary parts of a program for the prevention of this and other forms of delinquency. 
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THE AIMS AND METHODS OF THE JUVENILE COURT AS 
DISTINGUISHED FROM CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 
IN GENERAL 


Samuel D. Murphy, Judge, Juvenile Court of Jefferson County, 
Birmingham, Alabama 


The subject assigned to me divides the law-breaking element of our citizenship 
into two classes—one class being designated as delinquent, and the other, as criminal; 
and suggests a discussion and comparison of the principles upon which the state acts 
in dealing with each of these classes, as such principles have been developed and are 
shown in the jurisdiction, aims, methods, and procedure of our juvenile and criminal 
codes and courts. 

I think I am safe in assuming that it was also in the mind of the program com- 
mittee that our inquiry should include whether it is possible or advisable to bring the 
aims and methods of our courts which deal with the criminal class more nearly into 
accord with the aims and methods of our Juvenile Courts in their handling of the 
delinquent class. May I also suggest that it would be well to inquire whether our 
present juvenile court jurisdiction and procedure represent our final thought in 
setting forth the principle that it is the duty of the state to care for and protect its 
needy children; and whether as such agency its efficiency has been fully developed 
for such purpose. 

In discussing the principle upon which the jurisdiction of the Juvenile Court rests, 
it is only its aims and method as applied to those who violate the law—the delinquent 
class—that is to be compared with the aim and procedure of the Criminal Court in 
dealing with the criminal class. I make this statement because I do not wish to 
be understood as holding the opinion that the jurisdiction of the Juvenile Court is, or 
should be, limited to dealing with delinquents only; which suggests the question, 
what is or should be its jurisdiction; and what do we mean by the term, Juvenile 
Court? These questions are, of course, answered by the statute creating the particular 
court; and certainly in the beginning of juvenile court legislation, anything but a 
uniform answer was returned to them. 

To ask the question, what is the duty and obligation of the state to its needy 
children, is but another way of asking what should be the jurisdiction of the Juvenile 
Court. I have stated before that its jurisdiction should not be limited to dealing with 
that class only who violate the law—delinquents. I have no sympathy with the 
conception held by so many of the laity, that the Juvenile Court is a kind of Huckle- 
berry Finn affair—an embryo criminal court to try bad boys and girls. 

If we wish to solve the problem of pauperism and crime we must first solve the 
problem of our neglected children; in order to do that we must definitely place the 
responsibility for such neglect; and neglect can only follow where duty has been 
violated. Law is sometimes defined to be crystallized public opinion. Whose duty 
is it to care for our needy children, and who is responsible for their neglect? The 
answer of public opinion to these questions is to be found in our juvenile court laws. 
Of course, I do not mean to overlook the many other laws which have been enacted in 
the interest of the welfare of children. But we are now discussing the question of 


responsibility, of their status, of the agency which is to enforce the duty and obliga- 
tion when so fixed. This duty and obligation inherently resides in the state; and 
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the Juvenile Court is and should be the judicial agency which shall determine what 
children are entitled to become its wards, and thus have its special protection 
and care. 

It is in this sense that I think our juvenile court laws afford a clear index of how 
far our collective thinking has gone in reference to our duty and obligation to needy 
childhood. It is here that we have lacked emphasis in the past. It is here we must 
place our emphasis in the future. Private philanthropy will never adequately solve 
the problem, and, may I add, should not be allowed to do so. It is the business of all 
of us. We all want, or should want, a part in it, and that is possible only when we 
act collectively through the state. My thought is that you and I must realize more 
and more that society has a collective intellect and heart, as has been so much evi- 
denced in these last few years, and that we must insist that this splendid force shall 
function large for our needy childhood. To this end we must insist that the Juvenile 
Court shall be made an adequate agency for such purpose. We must insist that the 
court’s jurisdiction be broad enough to bring within the state’s protection any child 
in need of such special care, no matter what the cause—dependents as well as others. 

I am familiar with the argument which would exclude the dependent class. To 
do this must necessarily mean that the state has no obligation to such, or that some 
other agency should be established to care for them. I am not willing to admit that 
the state owes no such duty; and I think whatever agency established should be 
judicial in its nature, and that the multiplication of such judicial agencies would 
make for inefficiency in all of them. 

In addition to the power to declare their status, the court by whatever name you 
wish to give it should have power to punish those, who, in any way, contribute to the 
need for such special care by the state, and of all collateral matters affecting the 
relationship of parents to each other and to their children, and to the state, including 
of course, divorces. Some of our legislation has reached this standard—most of it 
falls far short of it. Do you ask how we may go farther than this, and for a definite 
program? I shall not now attempt an answer. We have given our Juvenile Courts 
power to punish natural parents with penal sentences for failure to properly care for 
their children. I ask you, would it be going too far to give our Juvenile Courts 
power to penalize us, the state, the ultimate parent, by fixing an absolute obligation 
of adequate support and care upon it, upon adjudging that a needy child was its ward ? 

Under our most recent legislation Juvenile Courts have been clothed with com- 
plete chancery power to declare what children shall be regarded as wards of the state, 
and thus entitled to its protection and care. But the status so fixed is only theoretical, 
and the court is impotent to make its (the state’s) guardianship real, unless it can 
command the means to furnish such care. I ask again if it would be going too far to 
give such courts power to provide the necessary means with which to properly provide 
for its wards? We have long acknowledged the principle of the ultimate parenthood 
of the state. It is ours to emphasize and develop it to meet the urgent need—a need 
that can be adequately met only through such emphasis and development as experi- 
ence shall wisely show us the way. 

But I am to compare the principle upon which the Juvenile Court deals with 
delinquents with the aim and method of courts of criminal procedure in dealing with 
the criminal class. In its dealing with delinquents the germ from which the juris- 
diction of the Juvenile Court sprang is found in the fact that at common law a child 
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under seven years of age was conclusively presumed to be incapable of forming a 
criminal intent, and therefore could not be tried as a criminal. Between the ages of 
seven and fourteen the capacity to form such intent was a matter of evidence, to be 
decided by the jury, the burden of proof being on the state. The capacity to form 
such intent being proved to the satisfaction of the jury, a child between seven and 
fourteen years of age could have been convicted of murder and hung. Indeed the books 
contain many such cases of conviction and penalty. 

In England, a boy of ten years who, after killing a little girl, hid her body, was 
held criminally liable, because the circumstances showed a mischievous discretion. 
In this country a boy of twelve has been hanged for murder. We have traveled 
some distance, but it has taken us fifty years to do so—most of it in the past twenty. 

It is here that the fundamental change has taken place in the enactment of what 
we have come to call juvenile court laws. Under these acts the age under which chil- 
dren are conclusively presumed to be incapable of forming a criminal intent has been 
very materially raised, in most states to not less than sixteen years of age, and in a 
very few to twenty-one. In some a difference is made on the ground of sex. Under 
these statutes when a child under the designated age violates a law he is termed a 
delinquent, and upon such finding becomes a ward of the court, to be dealt with as 
such for his own welfare. As a necessary incident to this change of viewpoint, the 
machinery for the exercise of this state function, which had lain dormant practically 
for all these generations, had to be created. This machinery we now call the pro- 
bation force. It is the eyes and hands of the court in its capacity of parent to its 
wards. I need not say what should be its character and qualification. The method 
of investigation prior to the hearing by the court and of probationary care afterward, 
I need not discuss before such a company as this. The proceeding is civil as distin- 
guished from criminal, and the court’s jurisdiction is an equitable one; for which reason 
there is no necessity under our various state constitutions for a jury trial. The 
inquiry is not to determine whether the child is a criminal or not, but to determine 
its status in relationship to its need of the care and protection of the state. Being 
adjudged in need of such special care the state assumes its guardianship and oversight, 
always for the well being of the child. 

The aims and methods of the courts which administer our criminal laws proceed 
upon an entirely different theory. Our penal laws are enacted for the purpose of 
promoting the happiness and well-being of society at large, and any who violate them 
are termed criminals, and outlawed as unfit units of society. The penalty provided 
for under these laws is imposed, not as retribution or in a spirit of vindictiveness, 
but with the end in view of deterring the offender from again violating his obligation 
to the body politic, and also of deterring others who might be like-minded. The 
method of procedure in the courts charged with the enforcement of our criminal laws 
is essentially different also. Under all of our constitutions a trial by jury is a matter 
of absolute right. In many cases an indictment by a grand jury is necessary, and 
many other safeguards are thrown around the one accused of a crime before he can 
be deprived of his liberty. May I state the distinction in a little different way? In 
both cases society is trying to protect itself and to promote its progress and well- 
being. Its action through the Juvenile Court is preventive. It is here endeavoring 
to make fit citizenship out of what experience has taught are the embryo elements of 
pauperism and crime. In the Juvenile Court the state is proceeding directly to assert 
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its right of guardianship to the end that through its protection and care (which, 
alas, is largely theoretical still) it may mold the character of these future units of 
society. 

In the Criminal Court the object sought to be accomplished is the suppression of 
crime and the means to such end is punishment. And this on the theory that the 
normal adult who violates the law is himself wholly liable for such act. The person 
convicted becomes a ward of the state (or should be so regarded) indirectly. The 
proceeding was not begun with that as its direct object, as in the Juvenile Court. It 
may be asked if it would be permissible under our constitutional provisions to still 
further enlarge the jursidiction of the Juvenile Court so as to include normal adults— 
persons over twenty-one years of age—say, first offenders when accused of minor 
offenses, and thus directly adjudge them to be wards of the state, and deal with them 
as such, without a jury trial. This so far as I know is a “‘moot” question, and no 
such attempt has ever been made by any of our states. 

Heretofore, society in making certain of its members its wards and in assuming 
the burden and obligation of state guardianship and care has done so on the theory 
of their incapacity to properly care for themselves. In the case of children their 
incapacity consists in their immaturity, and in the care of others—adults—on account 
of some mental or physical deficiency. But eliminating the right to trial by jury it seems 
to me that all progress in handling the criminal in the criminal court, must necessarily 
be toward the methods used in the Juvenile Court. The courts differ not only in the 
method of acquiring jurisdiction of the delinquent—making them state wards—but just 
as much in the manner of treatment. When the Juvenile Court has acquired jurisdic- 
tion, the inquiry is what order shall it make for its ward’s best interest. When the Crimi- 
nal Court has acquired jurisdiction after a jury verdict of guilty, the inquiry is how much 
punishment shall be inflicted, and this within narrow bounds fixed by statute—the 
legislature. No inquiry is entered into in regard to the social status—the education, 
environment, etc., of the convicted person. In the Juvenile Court the judge is clothed 
with very wide discretion, the judge of the Criminal Court with practically none. 
The question is whether it would be risking too much to place a wide discretion in 
the judge of the Criminal Court. In the case of a proved burglary would it be wise, 
instead of the legislature fixing the penalty, say at from not less than one nor more 
than twenty years, to allow the judge to decide what would be for the best interest of 
society. Should he be allowed to release such a person on probation? The question 
may be put in another way. Suppose the judge had before him a complete case 
history of the person convicted made by a competent probation officer showing all 
the circumstances of the person’s up-bringing, education, mental status, environment, 
etc., would he be more competent to do justice to the accused? Could he be trusted 
to do justice to the public? Would the public interest be imperiled? Is it best to 
trust one man who knows all the facts of each case to decide the disciplinary measures 
necessary to protect the public, or is it wiser to have the legislature which knows 
nothing of the surrounding circumstances fix it in all cases alike? It may be argued 
that the danger lies in two directions, the judge may be either weak or otherwise 
incompetent, or dishonest. Or the fact that punishment was not sure and certain 
might lead those so inclined to violate the law, with the idea of taking the chance of 
escaping its penalty. My answer to these questions is that society is in a very large 
measure responsible for the condition of those we class as criminals. Else why is it 
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that perhaps 85 per cent of them are both poor and ignorant, and that in justice it 
has no right to deal with them except with this sense of its own responsibility ? 

The trouble with our criminal law and its enforcement is not with its prohibitions. 
The great bulk of its “thou shalt nots” are founded in justice and right, and are 
necessary to the peace and orderly progress of society. I will say also that a very 
large majority of those who offend against its wholesome rules of conduct need dis- 
cipline, I do not say punishment, and need to be taught correct moral standards. 
I said above that society itself was largely responsible for those who violate its criminal 
laws. Let me add that it is not wholly so. We must recognize the fact that there 
are some who are wilfully unsocial in their conduct, and who are outlaws against its 
rules by choice. We must remember that we cannot have moral order in the world 
without moral standards; and a part of such moral standards is to be found in their 
maintenance. 

Justice is a stern thing even though it has within itself an element of grace. 
What I am trying to say is that we do not want society to lose its moral backbone by 
substituting sentiment and sympathy for that splendid principle which we call justice. 
I fear that there is a tendency in our thinking in regard to those who violate our 
laws to overemphasize these virtues of sentiment and sympathy at the expense of 
justice, and thereby fail in doing the very thing we desire to do, protect society and 
make a fit citizen of the man convicted of crime. I may say also that I fear that 
much of our work in Juvenile Courts is subject to this criticism. What the child, as 
well as the adult, needs to be taught first, of course, is a correct standard, but what 
I had in mind to say was self-control. A program founded too much on our softer, 
may I say weaker, virtues cannot accomplish it. And so our criminal laws should 
be strictly enforced. I do not think they are enforced strictly enough. The point 
of criticism is not there, but in their method of enforcement. And more particularly 
still in our manner of dealing with the offender after his conviction. In many of 
our states the method employed in the treatment of its convict is really a crime in itself. 
It is here that the method of treatment should be made to coincide with the method 
employed in dealing with juvenile delinquents, with such modification of the means 
as are necessary of course. The convict should be regarded as the state’s ward. 
The discipline administered should be employed for the sole purpose of his reformation, 
should be intelligently thought out to that end, and should be continued only so long 
as it is necessary for such purpose. We are approaching this desired treatment 
through our indeterminate sentence laws and parole boards, with their parole officers. 
When we shall fully develop the principle on which these laws are based, both in the 
institutions used and in their personnel, I think we will have arrived at a fair and 
just method of treating such offenders as cannot be wisely given “‘another chance”— 
on probation. Which raises again the question of probation for adults. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE ASPECTS OF JUVENILE COURT 
ADMINISTRATION 


H. F. Bretthauer, Chief Probation Officer, Shreveport, Louisiana 
No Juvenile Court can transform a wayward child into a law-abiding citizen 
without the co-operation of one or more social service agencies. To be successful, 


the Juvenile Court must function as a co-operating factor in the handling of juvenile 
delinquency. 
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Less than half of the Juvenile Courts in the United States have probation service, 
and there are large cities having in one or two instances a population of over one 
hundred thousand which have no such service. It is estimated that the Juvenile 
Courts of the United States do not handle more than 35 per cent of the actual cases 
of delinquency, nor do the courts very largely direct the corrective work being done 
by agencies not officially connected with them. The lack of co-operation in the han- 
dling of delinquency in any given community means that much delinquency receives no 
corrective attention at all. 

There are two specific systems of treating juvenile delinquency: first, by the 
Juvenile Court, and second, by social service agencies. The Juvenile Court waits 
until it receives official notification that an offense has been committed, and then 
functions under a system of rules and statutes which may be changed or modified 
only by legislative enactment. On the other hand, the social service agencies possess 
a greater degree of elasticity, and consequently are better able to meet changing social 
and moral standards. 

In dealing with juvenile offenders, the purpose of the Juvenile Court is not to 
administer punishment but to effect reformation, and commitment to an institution 
is only to be resorted to when other measures have failed. In applying this principle, 
Juvenile Courts have found that social service methods produce the best results, 
particularly when applied to earlier stages of delinquency. Such methods keep legal 
authority and criminal procedure as a last resort. 

There is a wide range in the treatment of juvenile delinquency by the courts, 
and to some extent these differences can be accounted for by differences in state laws 
and by personal interpretation of the law by individual courts. In many cases, 
special clauses calling attention to the spirit of the law are embodied in the statutes 
themselves. In some states juvenile offenders are designated as being wards of the 
court. In other states, juvenile laws are followed by words such as these: ‘“‘ These 
provisions are to be liberally construed to the end that the purposes may be carried 
out; to wit, that the care, custody, and discipline of the child shall approximate as 
nearly as may be that which should be given by its parents.” Other state laws pro- 
hibit the detention of juvenile with adult offenders. Again, others have provision 
for the suspension of the rules of evidence at trials of juveniles, in order that an 
opportunity for consideration of the environment, history, and other facts bearing 
directly or indirectly on the case may be had. 

The option which the court has of placing the juvenile delinquent in the care of 
a probation officer, the punishment of adults for contributing to juvenile delinquency, 
etc., show very clearly that the juvenile court procedure is intended to be helpfully 
reformatory. 

It is a common occurrence throughout the United States in courts hearing chil- 
dren’s cases, that the court finds itself confronted with problems involving a conflict 
between the law and the spirit of the law. It must have been an occasion like this 
which prompted Judge Lindsay some years ago to appoint a woman to hear cases of 
girls brought into his court. In certain communities, women judges are regularly 
elected to deal with all girl cases, and in such courts the criminal court atmosphere 
is entirely done away with. In perhaps 80 per cent of the courts hearing children’s 
cases in the United States, girls are still heard publicly in the regular criminal court- 
room. 
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The probation system in vogue in most states gives the judge of the Juvenile 
Court the widest opportunity for the socialization of such courts and for the use of 
the service of social service agencies. The probation officer can do many things 
informally which he could not do officially. Unofficially, as a social worker, there is 
usually nothing to prevent him from receiving a complaint and adjusting the matter 
out of court. 

In some of the larger cities whose Juvenile Courts are well organized, properly 
equipped, and where there is co-operation with social service agencies, much has been 
done toward the socialization of the Juvenile Court. One good probation officer work- 
ing under a sympathetic judge can do much toward educating the entire community 
in an appreciation of the purposes and methods of the Juvenile Court. 

It is but human that parents whose children have been disciplined or otherwise 
dealt with by the court should feel more or less hurt if other children in their neigh- 
borhood who are guilty of similar or more serious offenses are not likewise disciplined, 
and it has been demonstrated by experience that a case handled out of court usually 
leaves a better feeling and induces a greater amount of co-operation from both the 
offender and his relatives and friends. As a result of such informal treatment of 
juvenile delinquency out of court, the socialized court gradually becomes more and 
more an advisory agency to which parents and others can come for advice when they 
stand in need of help in controlling or preventing delinquency. In each specific case 
it should be made clear to the juvenile offender that his reformation is the thing sought 
for, but that the means used to attain this result depend largely upon his co-operation. 


A PLAN FOR THE REDUCTION OF JUVENILE DELINQUINCY 
BY COMMUNITY EFFORT 


Mr. O. F. Lewis, secretary of the New York Prison Association, spoke extempo- 
raneously, basing his remarks largely upon a printed pamphlet entitled “‘A Plan for 
the Reduction of Juvenile Delinquency by Community Effort.” Mr. Lewis stated 
that this pamphlet grew out of a letter received from a woman in the central part of 
the state of New York asking why the same kind of work could not be done for some 
of the delinquent boys in the rural sections as had been done for the soldiers. This 


leaflet will be sent free of cost upon request by the Prison Association of New York, 
135 East 15th Street. 


THE RUNAWAY GIRL AND THE STRANDED GIRL 
Virginia M. Murray, Acting Secretary, Travelers’ Aid Society, New York 


Perhaps the fundamental reason for people running away from home is because 
of the more or less developed instinct of migration within us all. This instinct is of 
course a good thing. The trouble with the people in the Middle Ages was that they 
never went anywhere. They stayed right where they were, which of course means 
provincialism, This instinct is present within us whether we are by our experience, 
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inheritance, care, and training fitted to travel around alone or not. Those of us who 
are so fitted never meet any serious difficulty. The trouble comes when one is not 
so equipped and the urge, the lure, of seeing life in new places, is too strong to resist. 

Perhaps you may remember the days of your own youth when you were beset 
by visions of adventure in the Great Outside. Perhaps you did not run away from 
home and perhaps you did. There are those who did! You may have decided to 
run away, you thought it was the only thing to do, and when the time came to start, 
you had not the courage to go. 

It was safer, however, to run away from home twenty years ago than it is today, 
The factors which prey upon young people in the large centers were not as well organ- 
ized as they are now. And young people generally, and girls in particular, were not as 
adventurous as they are today. 

There are circumstances and factors which have developed this adventurous 
spirit. There were the years of the war when everybody was restless and anxious 
to be near the centers of excitement and activity. The smaller communities were 
horribly drab and desolate when there was so much going on elsewhere. This, with 
the changes in the industrial work which have brought girls from rural and small 
communities into the larger ones and into all sorts of jobs with wages for unskilled 
labor quite exceeding salaries for professional work today, has stimulated and devel- 
oped this spirit of adventure. The ambition to make more money, more opportunity 
for recreation, less restraint and more of everything that seems to make life worth 
while, all have tended to develop the epidemic of runaways, which exists today. 
Captain John H. Ayres, Director of the Bureau of Missing Persons in New York City, 
estimates that more than 60,000 girls disappear from their homes in a single year. 
They are not all lost but are discovered in various cities. He estimates that between 
three and four thousand thus disappear in New York City alone. 

The New York Travelers’ Aid Society discover in the terminals of the city from 
sixty to eighty of them in a single month. In the month of December, 1910, alone 
we found ninety-one runaway girls. 

It has been our experience in the last year that the stranded girl, without other 
complications, is rather rare. I can recall but one case of an unfortunate girl whose 
established family history and environmental surroundings gave us a case of stranded- 
ness. The Y.W.C.A. in New York, in a study of the social status of one hundred 
girls found five who had been stranded. There have been a considerable number of 
delinquents who were stranded, or nearly so, having various amounts of money from 
a few dollars up to a thousand. One Portuguese girl arrived from Baltimore bringing 
with her a raspberry jam jar containing a thousand dollars; two hundred dollars had 
been spent in clothes including a wonderful leather coat, a leather hat, and bag! 
There are too many opportunities for legitimate employment at high wages for the 
stranded girl to present any acute problem. 

The facts upon which the following study of one hundred and fifty runaway girls 
is based were obtained from a study of twenty-five girls from San Francisco, the 
same number from Philadelphia and one hundred from a study made by our own 
society in New York. 

The basis of our study was a questionnaire which called for information under 
the following heads: source of Travelers’ Aid knowledge of the girl; general social 
data; home and family life; education; employment; mental and physical condition; 
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recreation; religious and moral life; what seems to have been the cause of girl leaving 
home; treatment. 

Sources of information—The largest number of girls applied at our desks in the 
railway stations for more or less seemingly legitimate assistance, such as work, to 
find friends, rooms, etc. Some we discovered in our work about the station, some 
were referred by station officials, policemen, or other travelers. We have had advance 
word by telegram to look out for some from other cities. Some were found sleeping 
in the stations. It is not possible at stations or piers to go fully enough into the matter 
to establish any definite problem or to make any plan for intelligent disposition, and 
the girls were brought to our headquarters for a limited time until the social service 
department could establish facts. Their stay extended from one day to several weeks. 

General social data.—All but eleven were traveling under one, two, or three, and 
in one case four aliases. For assistance in securing identifying information the Social 
Service Exchange and the Bureau of Missing Persons were used. The average age 
was seventeen years. The highest age was twenty-three and the lowest ten. Eleven 
girls were born in Italy, one in Poland, one in Hungary, six in Canada, one in Holland, 
one in Croatia. The balance were American born and included Jewesses, Italians, 
Chinese, Portuguese, Mexican, Spanish, French, and Americans. Comparatively 
few of the girls lived in New York. Some were running from the various boroughs 
into Manhattan, and two girls ran away from Chinatown and applied for assistance to 
us in the stations. Four of the Italians and the Polish girls were running away from 
husbands whom they had married by pre-arrangement of their families. The girls 
themselves had had nothing to say about it. For the most part they were just coming 
into town or going out of it or had been here but a short time when discovered. 
Eighteen had been married. 

Home and family life —The mining districts of northeastern Pennsylvania were the 
most productive of the Philadelphia group. New Mexico and rural districts con- 
tributed the largest number to the San Francisco group. 

Nineteen of the New York group had come from mining districts in Pennsylvania, 
eleven from small towns up the state. The remainder of our group came from other 
cities and scattered communities, eastern, southern, and western. 

The two cases we had of girls being drawn purely by the romantic lure of the 
city were twelve and thirteen and came from cities within fifty miles of New York. 
One thirteen-year-old child said she had to do all the work while her mother worked 
away from home and her mother scolded her all the time. She scrubbed halls for 
neighbors, secreted her earnings and with them came to New York to see the sights. 

One of San Francisco’s girls, who came up from New Mexico, was cruelly treated 
by her parents, and one morning at two o’clock she flagged the train, told the con- 
ductor she was going to see a sick relative and arrived in San Francisco hatless and 
without luggage. Another California child, fourteen years old belonged to a baker’s 
family. She had to go to school all day, go to bed at six o’clock every night and get 
up at midnight to help bake the bread. She also arrived without hat or luggage. 

In the case of sixty-two of the girls there was trouble or misunderstanding at 
home. The greatest trouble seemed to be with the father, the next with stepmothers. 
Some of the girls felt their parents cared more for the other children and there were a 
number of cases where this feeling existed to a marked degree. Some had rebelled 
over being “‘bossed” by older brothers and sisters. 
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There were ten who did not complain of home conditions. Seventeen girls had 
lost both parents by death and there was trouble with other relatives or families with 
whom they lived. 

Four girls were discovered in the stations who had escaped from state hospitals for 
the insane, one as far away as Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. In the case of four girls we 
were not able to get any identifying information. 

The standing of the family in their own community in the majority of the cases 
was below the standard. Frequently there was delinquency of older brothers and 
sisters, shiftlessness and delinquency among the parents. 

The relationship of parents to each other is far more potent and more often 
sensed by children than the elders realize. One particular girl, the child of an Ohio 
family, had run away because her parents were always quarreling. 

There was in practically all of the foreign homes represented in the group, clash- 
ing of Old World and New World standards between parents and children. There is 
little elasticity in these foreign homes. Restraint is insisted upon by parents and 
freedom exaggerated by the children and the break comes sooner than in American 
families where there is more yielding from one side or the other and a willingness to 
compromise. 

There was established history of mental and physical defects in other members of 
the family in a considerable number of cases. 

Education.—The average age at which these girls left school was fourteen years 
and the sixth was the average grade. Two had graduated from high school, two had 
nurses’ training, seven had had some high-school work and two had gone to private 
schools after finishing the grades. 

Employment.—The largest group were factory workers. The balance represented 
waitresses, clerical work, stenography, hat model, and one chauffeuress, who said 
she wished a job only to provide her three meals a day and a place to sleep so that 
she might have time free to draw. She had in her possession a number of drawings 
of heads of men whom she had met in the service in England, one being Raymond 
Hitchcock! She had credentials to show she had been in the Motor Transport Service 
in England for several years. All efforts at identification were fruitless in her case. 
Her only replies were “That is past history! That is a closed book!” She speaks 
with a highly cultivated English accent and has many of the finer intuitions. She 
has been placed as chauffeuress in the family of a woman physician. She is decidedly 
queer and unsettled, restless and disorganized. The doctor feels that her war experi- 
ence may account for this state. 

There was an established unstable employment history in practically all of the 
cases. 

Mental and physical defects——There were a few girls, not sex delinquents, for 
whom mental and physical examinations were not thought to be necessary. There 
was not opportunity for mental examination of all of those who needed it, or who 
appeared defective. There was definite diagnosis, however, of mental defect in 
twenty-one of these girls, to a more or less degree. One additional one was diagnosed 
as “suffering from constitutional inferiority”; another “suffering from emotional 
deficiency and constitutional psychopathic inferiority.” Four of the girls had been 
committed for insanity to state institutions from which they had escaped. Speaking 
generally, practically all these girls seemed to belong to the dull normal class and were 
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wholly unable to make any plan for their conduct. Inasmuch as all conduct is the 
result of mental life, it would seem that we should stress the need for information along 
psychological lines before any satisfactory program for disposition can be made. 

Not all of those were physically examined who should have been. Of those who 
were, eleven were active or had had venereal diseases. 

Recreation.—We found none of the girls “recreation starved.” In many cases 
it was greatly restricted and there was disagreement as to what constituted legitimate 
pleasure between parents or other members of the family and the girls. A great 
deal of the opportunity that was presented to them for recreation did lead to undesir- 
able companionship and a number of the girls said that men with whom they later 
had sex experience had visited the same dance halls and amusement places. 

Religious and moral life——All except two girls admitted to be followers of some 
religion, but there was no well marked spiritual development in a single case. 

With but twelve exceptions all of the girls had had sex experience, some quite 
early in puberty. 

What seems to have been the cause of their leaving home.—Fourteen of them said 
they had come to enter the movies, two to go on the legitimate stage. 

There were twelve cases where it was established they had come to the city to 
meet men. Three of these came from small towns to meet men in New York who 
were responsible for their pregnancy; two to marry men they had known only by 
correspondence. One of these girls from the mountains of North Carolina had been 
put in touch with a man through a correspondence bureau. She arrived in New York 
to marry him. Upon investigation he was discovered to be a negro, who through this 
same correspondence bureau had previously met five white girls who came to New 
York to marry him. According to his admission he had kept them for immoral 
purposes for various lengths of time and then sent them back to their homes. One 
had been induced to come to New York by a man with whom she had lived in the 
South. 

Among the one hundred cases in New York City there was one violation of the 
Mann Act, where a young girl fourteen years old had been brought to New York by 
a man for immoral purposes. This was referred to the District Attorney’s office and 
there was a conviction and a sentence of five years in Sing Sing. 

It seems quite futile to speak in terms of “real causes” of these girls leaving their 
homes. There is in every instance a complexity of factors the relative weight of which 
after all is merely guess work. 

It is even more hazardous to single out one factor as the “cause.”” We may have 
hit upon a relatively insignificant factor which precipitated the break between the 
girl and her family. 

Even if we should find that in almost every case the lack of understanding between 
parents and children existed, or disagreement as to what constituted legitimate pleas 
ure, we surely can find just as many families where these facts exist and no one leaves 
home or gets into difficulty. j 

We cannot accept the girl’s explanation of her own behavior. It is doubtful 
whether in one instance in a hundred she analyzes her own motives correctly. Our 
task then on the psychological side should develop into one of the most subtle points of 
our technique. It is the reaction of the temperament and character of each individual 
girl at a particular time to a given set of circumstances, her reaction to this situation 
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or that. Just how this complex can be untangled with sufficient scientific precision 
in each case to discover the relative influence of the factors involved, we cannot be 
certain. The technique of social work so far gives us more information about the 
social factors than the psychological ones. We cannot know too much about the 
psychology not only of the adolescent girl considered as a group, but the psychological 
reaction of each individual girl, just how she “‘takes” her family, etc. 

This is much more important than the actual facts as they stand revealed by 
our investigation in the foregoing one hundred and fifty cases. 

Being a clearing house, only, after a definite problem has been established, it is 
turned over to the organization existing for the purpose of dealing with it. In New 
York for the purposes of our runaways, we utilize the New York Protective and 
Probation Association, Waverly House, the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children and the various Big Sister societies. When it does not seem possible or 
is not necessary to let go, as is true in the case of the younger runaways, we return them 
to the care of their families. They are then referred to the proper organization in 
their own city or community for continued care. 

In the foregoing study there has been no attempt to say why these one hundred 


and fifty girls left their homes. The facts are presented for your consideration and 
discussion. 


THE UNADJUSTED GIRL 


Dr. Carrie Weaver Smith, Superiniendent, Girls’ Training School, 
Gainesville, Texas 

There is very little chance certainly in Texas of recognizing the unadjusted girl 
until her maladjustment has resulted in delinquency. But it is highly important 
that we should realize the fact that there is a misfit period previous to the period of 
delinquency, and that the period of unadjustment is so far from being the fault of 
the girl herself that its almost universal existence should make us look upon the 
delinquent girl with the utmost charity, and the most sympathetic understanding. 

The child of twelve to fifteen who becomes so socially unfit as to make it neces- 
sary for the court to intervene began asa misfit. Ihave taken the records of hundreds of 
delinquent girls, and I have never yet taken a record of such a girl whose parents 
came up to the necessary standards of care and common sense. There isa story of a 
four-year-old child whose father held her in his arms, but put her down to take up 
the tiny month-old brother. The child watched him seriously, and then commented 
with wisdom beyond her years: “Is’nt it queer that Daddy’s arms just fit big me, 
and little bitsy brother?’’ Both queer, and rare, we olders might add, and tragically 
rare in the homes from which come our delinquent girls. The first “misfit” is parental 
concern and watch-care. A child never fits rightly in the arms of the alcoholic, crimi- 
nal, feebleminded, irritable, foolish, ignorant, careless parents who become the pro- 
genitors of our delinquents. The statistics of the Texas Training School for Girls 
amply bear out this composite photograph of the family background. 

The second “misfit” is the house which the girl is expected to call ““home.” In 
Texas it is apt to be a covered wagon, for many of our girls are the children of squatters, 
the moral and physical filth of their surroundings being unspeakable. An adolescent 
girl, whose head is often bumping the stars, certainly cannot be expected to fit in a 
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prairie schooner. She is equally misfitted in the famous Texas “shot gun” houses, 
i.e., three rooms in a row opening into each other with no hall-way. She does not 
fit into such a house because it plays havoc with modesty, and makes privacy and 
individuality an impossibility. I have many times at the Texas Training School been 
greatly impressed to read the first letter that the girl writes home after her admission 
into the school, “I have a room and a dresser all to myself,” a new and satisfactory 
experience. Communal life, communal clothes, communal conveniences are bound 
to result in a misfit for the adolescent girl whose growing individualism is one of her 
chief characteristics. Again, the house is nearly always too small to afford a parlor 
in which to entertain the ever present “gentleman friend,” and the street and the park, 
with all their potential demoralizations, are the only places that really seem to fit that 
inevitable situation. The great commonwealth assist materially in adding to this 
misfit by closing their eyes and ears to the necessity for a comprehensive housing code, 
and real estate dealers are allowed to go on exploiting the great American home for the 
sake of their own revenues. In Texas we are very much afraid of interfering with 
personal liberty, so we give the real estate man liberty to go ahead, and build any 
sort of makeshift house, regardless of the fact that the physical arrangement of a 
house may contribute to the undoing of its inmates. Thus the real estate man’s 
personal liberty may result in a child’s loss of personal liberty. 

There is another very material condition that certainly has a very direct bearing 
on physical degeneracy and consequent delinquency, and that is the miserable quality 
of the food that is the sustenance of the average family representing the class from 
which delinquents are recruited. It is utterly impossible to produce a normal physical 
body on an unbalanced ration. No child’s physique can be adjusted to an overwhelm- 
ing starch and carbohydrate diet. The girls who come to the Texas Training School are 
almost always badly nourished, either excessively fat or considerably under weight, 
with extremely poor musculature, low blood pressure, and frequently exaggerated 
nervous reflexes. We have great difficulty in getting our girls to eat the right sort 
of food, so firmly established are their eating habits, but even though difficult this 
dietary adjustment is one of the greatest responsibilities of those who in any capacity 
attempt to do constructive work with the unadjusted girl. 

Eugenically the delinquent girl is a terrific misfit, and reflects the folly and 
criminal negligence of the state in regard to marriage regulations. Idiots, epileptics, 
syphilitics, tuberculars marry ad libitum. We dare not interfere with their persona 
liberty, we much prefer to take care of their offspring in the penitentiaries, asylums, 
schools for feebleminded, and finally thrust some of them into oblivion by the hang- 
man’s noose or the electric chair. At the Texas Training School our chief difficulties in 
discipline have been with girls whose heredity must have inevitably rendered them 
psychopathic. So much interest have we in this particular phase of our unadjusted 
girl problem that we have on our staff a trained eugenic field worker, kindly furnished 
us by Dr. Charles Davenport of the Cold Springs Harbor Bureau, and her findings 
are amply corroborating our theoretical convictions. “A good seed” says a United 
States agricultural specialist, “is one that is adapted to the locality, grown on the 
most productive plants, well matured and preserved from ripening to planting time 
in such a way that the vigor of the seed will be retained.” If only government special- 
ists were paying as much attention to folks! The appropriation for the United 
States Department of Agriculture was in 1918, $72,359,546. The appropriation 
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or the Federal Children’s Bureau was $393,160. “To investigate the food habits 
of American birds and mammals and destroy beasts of prey $394,820.00 was appro- 
priated” (Senate Documents, Vol. 18, p. 175). One whose ideas of ratio we claim 
to revere said to the multitudes, “Ye are of more value than many sparrows.” 

Passing from the unfitness of the parents and home, before we entirely vindicate 
our delinquent girl (which, by the way, cannot be done) we must see how little responsi- 
bility the community feels for her welfare. She goes to school. How poorly the 
average school is adapted for educational purposes has become a notorious fact. The 
child whose school life is supplemented by a normal home life may not suffer, but the 
unfortunate whose only chance at culture is the doubtful one of the American public 
school, should cease to receive the useless solicitude of orators on Americanization, 
and become instead the very definite responsibility of the local tax-payers. Almost 
invariably the children who are sent to Gainesville hate school in no uncertain terms, 
but a story hour or a music memory contest indicates that they are eager for informa- 
tion, and wide awake in their appreciation of the arts. The inadequacy of the public 
school is a matter of money only, and that the nation should evade this obligation is 
our greatest national menace. A Liberty Bond issue of three billion, the smallest 
amount asked for during the war, to free us from ignorance would make the world 
safer for democracy and universal peace than any other national investment. There 
is much to consider in the words of the ancient prophet, “Open ye the gates that the 
righteous nation which keepeth the truth may enter in. Thou wilt keep that nation 
in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee.” Ignorance and conception of the 
highest in personal, state, or national affairs are absolutely incompatible. 

The church has not helped. A letter came to my desk the other day, admitting 
that one great branch of the Christian church had failed in its duty to the delinquent. 
They wanted a list of the names of my girls so that as they left the school they might 
be of service to them. I felt like replying: “‘In the name of God begin at the other 
end! There are unadjusted girls in your communities that need younow. Take them 
and teach them that religion has something for them that is of practical value in 
restraint, and self-control and the beauty of holiness. Don’t wait until their nerves 
are shattered by debauch, their brains pulsing centers of obscenity, and their bodies 
maimed by disease.” 

Finally after heredity has done its worst, the physical structure of the house has 
contributed its quota to personal demoralization, the unprepared parents have nagged, 
abused, or indulged to the danger point, the school has either succeeded in repelling the 
child or fastened on mental blinders, the church has forgotten its mission of going out 
in the highways and hedges, and smugly devotes the greater part of its attention to 
the “ninety and nine that safely lie in the shelter of the folds,” the recreational facilities 
of the community have done all in their commercialized power to destroy every ideal 
that a child might instinctively have of the sacredness of home, and the obligations of 
marriage and parenthood. Then the Court steps in, the great adjuster. 

There used to be current a song, “‘ Don’t tell your troubles to me, tell them to the 
policeman.” Public indifference is still singing it. The policeman is hailed. The 
girl who could not adjust is taken to court. She is to be impressed with the beauty 
and majesty of the Law that presumably, as she is a juvenile, only operates in her 
behalf. She is to get her first vision of Justice, blinded, impartially manipulating her 
scales. She is ushered through tobacco-stained corridors, lined with loafers, to an 
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unsightly courtroom. If there is any possible sensation connected with her re- 
adjustment, she must run the gauntlet of the newspaper reporters. The judge is 
frequently preoccupied, and regards the juvenile docket asa nuisance. He is generally 
little interested and less informed in regard to juvenile law. The trial is perfunctory. 
The child seldom understands, and is often only aware that the result is an abrupt and 
hopeless interference with the even tenor of her accustomed ways. If perchance her 
delinquency has taken the form of immorality she almost invariably sees her co- 
partners, be they boys or men, either dismissed or given suspended sentences, while 
she is given a sentence to a training school, and in case of no vacancy, often held in the 
county jail pending an opening. There is practically no probation in the South. 
Thus the unadjusted girl gets her first impressions of Law and Justice. 

For a child born in the environment and with the heredity I have indicated not 
to be unadjusted is inconceivable. For her maladjustment not to reach the stage of 
delinquency is nothing short of a miracle, and a miracle that we have no right to 
expect. To remain non-delinquent under the circumstances which we have tried to 
picture, a girl must at a very early age be found with such a sense of discrimination 
that she can consciously reject the unconscious influences of her bad heredity. She 
must be oblivious to parental neglect. She must picture the beautiful while living 
in the midst of dirt and filth; hearing constantly profanity and obscenity, she must 
keep her ears attuned to the eternal harmonies; physically she must be immune to 
disease, and grow strong and robust although never properly nourished; mentally she 
must thrive on tedious platitudes and remote abstractions in the public schools; 
religiously she must have “faith that will not shrink, though pressed by every foe.” 
In short, she must be the miracle of the ages in purity, strength, and wisdom, and 
instead, she is only a little confused child goaded by a body that she does not under- 
stand, and lured by impulses that she can see no reason for resisting. 

One of these girls said to me once, answering a question, ‘Do you like music?” 
“Yessum, and I can play about half of ‘In the sweet by and by’ on the orgin.”” And 
so have they all, these unadjusted children, even in the midst of the present that 
denies every dream, a vision of the sweet by and by. It is theirs if we make it possible. 
Let us take heed lest we deny its fulfilment. 


DIVISION III—HEALTH 


THE HUGHES ACT OF OHIO AND ITS AMENDMENTS 


Robert G. Paterson, Ph.D., Executive Secretary, Akron Chapter, American Red Cross, 
Akron, Ohio 


Up to the present time Ohio has owned a health machine of the model of 1893. 
The Hughes Act sought to make it possible for the state to scrap the ancient and 
useless machinery and to acquire in its stead a model of 1920. The Griswold amend- 
ments to the Hughes Act served notice upon the people that they could not afford a 
machine of the Packard type but that they should be content with one more nearly 
representing the Ford type. There is more to this facetious comparison than at first 
sight appears on the surface. 

The first step was the reorganization of the state health machinery. Public health 
as a subject for serious consideration by the state was forced into the front rank in 
1917. In that year the legislature passed the Wright bill which abolished the state 
board of health and replaced it with a full-time commissioner of health, giving him all 
of the executive and administrative responsibilities. The legislative powers were 
conferred upon a public health council of five, of which the commissioner was one 
member and the other four members were appointed by the governor. Centralization 
of responsibility in the commissioner of health had its immediate effects in strengthen- 
ing and enlarging the work of the staff of technical employees of the state department 
of health. The state was divided into eight districts of eleven counties each and a 
district supervisor responsible to and paid by the state department of health was 
placed in each district. This was recognized as the first step in setting up a decent 
health control in the state. 

The second step was to reorganize the local health machinery, and to pro 
vide a system of local health controi which would be centralized in a full-time health 
commissioner employed locally. A state-wide smallpox epidemic in the winter of 
1917 showed the utter incapacity of the health system to combat the disease. The 
all and winter of 1918 brought the terrible epidemic of influenza. The health system 
not only failed to perform its proper functions but can truthfully be said to have 
collapsed entirely. 

When the influenza epidemic was just passing its crest the general assembly met 
in regular session. In response to a general demand, the state department of health 
prepared a bill providing for an adequate local system of health administration. 
This bill was passed 81 to 14 in the House and unanimously in the Senate. It was 
signed by the governor on May g and became effective August ro. 

This new health law (known as House Bill No. 211 introduced by Representative 
Hughes of Lorain County) recognized and incorporated within its provisions all that 
the world had learned about preventing disease during the past quarter of a century. 
Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, of Yale University, whose name stands for progressive thought 
in the public health field, has said “the Hughes Act is perhaps the most notable step 
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yet taken in America for the creation of administrative machinery for the protection 
of the public health.” 

Under the old health laws passed in 1893, Ohio had 2,150 health districts inde- 
pendent of each other and subject to little state control. Each city, each village, 
and each township constituted one independent health district. Four-fifths of these 
districts were too small and too weak financially to employ competent health officers. 
Even in those health districts where reasonably efficient officials were obtained their 
salaries were so small that they could give only part-time service. Only a few of the 
larger cities were enabled to employ competent whole-time health officers. 

The Hughes Act established one hundred and two health districts (eighty-eight 
county and fourteen city) in place of the 2,150 health districts existing under the 
former law. It required each of these districts to employ, under civil service rules, a 
competent whole-time health commissioner, with at least one full-time public health 
nurse and at least one full-time clerk. While it left the districts independent in purely 
local matters, the law brought them in so far as matters of state-wide interests were at 
stake under the supervision of the state department of health. 

The one hundred and two health districts were of two classes—municipal and 
general health districts. Each city of more than 25,000 population according to the 
1910 census constituted a municipal district and the territory in each county, exclusive 
of municipal districts within its border, constituted a general district. Authority 
was given for the voluntary union of two general health districts into a single general 
health district and for a voluntary contract between a municipal and a general district 
by which the municipal district’s jurisdiction was extended to include the general 
district’s jurisdiction. 

In cities constituting municipal districts, health organization continued much as 
under the former law—a five-member board of health appointed by the mayor, which 
board employed a health officer as its executive agent. The important changes made 
in the municipal district were: (1) the board of health is required to employ a health 
commissioner, a public health nurse, and a clerk as a minimum personnel; (2) all of 
these employees are required to serve on a whole-time basis; and (3) all appointments 
are required to be made under civil service rules. 

In the general health district, the organization is entirely new. The law pro- 
vided for a district advisory council, which consisted of the mayors of all municipalities 
with less than 25,000 population and the chairmen of all township boards of trustees in 
the district. This council selected a five-member board of health, of which two 
members are required to be physicians, one an attorney, one a farmer, and the fifth 
member was not specified. Neither members of the council nor members of the 
board receive compensation other than reimbursement for expenses incurred in 
attending meetings. One member of the board of health is chosen annually for a 
five-year term. The general district board of health has powers and duties similar 
to those of present local boards of health. 

In addition to those employees specifically required, the board in either class of 
health district must employ such other persons as may be necessary for the proper 
conduct of its work. It must employ enough public health nurses ‘“‘to provide ade- 
quate public health nursing service to all parts of the district.” 

Duties of both municipal and general district boards of health which are specifically 
mentioned in the Hughes Act are: study and recording of the prevalence of disease; 
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prompt diagnosis and control of communicable disease; medical and dentical super- 
vision of school children; free treatment of venereal diseases and enforcement of the 
state venereal disease regulations; inspection of charitable and correctional institu- 
tions; inspection of food-handling establishments and abatement of nuisances; pro- 
vision for laboratory work; free distribution of diphtheria antitoxin; maintenance 
of infant welfare stations and prenatal clinics; prevention and treatment of trachoma. 

Budget procedure to govern the financing of the general health district is laid down 
in the law. The budget is formulated annually by the district board of health, which 
submits its estimates to the county auditor. The auditor presents the budget to the 
district advisory council for approval. The council may reduce but may not increase 
any item or the aggregate of all items in the budget. The budget as finally approved 
by the council is returned to the auditor, who apportions it on a basis of population 
among the municipalities and townships which constitute the district. The amount 
due from each such subdivision is withheld by the auditor when he makes his appor- 
tionments of revenues to such subdivisions. This in effect makes the health budget 
a second lien on the revenues of the district, subject to the prior claim of public debt 
charges only. . 

State financial aid for both general and municipal districts is provided in the form of 
annual payments equal to one-half the total of the salaries paid to the three required em- 
ployees of the district, with $2,000 fixed as the maximum annual payment to any district. 

To combat epidemics the district board of health may make emergency expendi- 
tures, apportioning these among the subdivisions in which the epidemic exists, which 
subdivisions must borrow money to make up the resulting deficiencies in their funds. 

Examinations by the state civil service commission of Ohio are to govern appoint- 
ments by general district boards of health. In municipal districts the boards of health 
are to make their appointments from eligible lists certified by the municipal civil service 
commission, or, in default of such lists, from the state civil service lists. A health 
commissioner is subject to removal for cause by a majority vote of the membership 
of the district board of health, and in case of removal is entitled to appeal to the public 
health council of the state department of health. 

Unfortunately for the protection of the health of the people of the state, the 
state legislature which passed the Hughes Act adjourned in June, not sine die, but 
to reconvene in December at which time it was to consider a state system of taxation. 
This five month’s interim period was sufficient to give politicians time to have their 
attention called to the fact that they had been caught napping. 

The auditor of state started the attack on the Hughes Act by calling the attention 
of the county auditors throughout the state to the fact that in his opinion the law was 
too expensive, and that its provisions were such as to permit of extravagance and 
waste. Some persons were led to believe that the law should be repealed on these 
grounds. The state grange lined up with the state auditor because it believed the 
expenditures contemplated for the villages and townships were unnecessary and 
therefore burdensome. A decision of the supreme court came in at this point and 
was the deciding influence in causing the amendment of the Hughes Act. This decision 
held that a law providing that cities under 20,000 in population might combine the 
offices of safety director and service director was unconstitutional, because it estab- 
lished a classification of municipalities other than the grouping into cities and villages 
provided by the state constitution of 1912. The inference was plain that the Hughes 
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Act, by placing cities over 25,000 in a different class from those under that 
population, would also be held unconstitutional if it should come before the court. 

The Griswold Act corrected this defect of the Hughes Act by establishing all cities, 
instead of only those above 25,000 in population, as city health districts (this appella- 
tion replaced that of municipal health district, the term used in the original Hughes 
Act). The townships and villages of each county were left as a general health district. 
General district boards of health were required to employ only a health commissioner, 
who might be either a whole-time or a part-time employee, at the option of the board; 
the Hughes Act required each district to employ a health commissioner, at least one 
public health nurse, and at least one clerk, all on a whole-time basis. Civil service 
sections of the Hughes Act were dropped, leaving the boards free to select their employ- 
ees without restriction, other than the requirement that the general health com- 
missioner should be a licensed physician. Most of the duties of boards of health 
made mandatory by the Hughes Act were transformed by the Griswoid Act into 
powers to be exercised at the discretion of the board. The financial provisions of the 
Hughes Law were left in toto with two exceptions. It was provided that the budget of 
the general health district was reviewable by the county budget commission and not 
by the district advisory council as originally contained in the Hughes Act. It was also 
provided that the budget of the general health district was to be apportioned among 
the townships and municipalities in the district on the basis of tax duplicates and not 
computed and apportioned on the basis of population. 

From experience gained thus far, it is to be noted that prevalence in the state, of 
smallpox, scarlet fever, and diphtheria, together with an epidemic of influenza, has 
hastened in Ohio the organization of the district health boards. Of the eighty-eight 
counties in the state seventy-three (April 1, 1920) have approved budgets submitted 
by the boards of health and have thus far appointed health commissioners. Prac- 
tically all of the districts are appointing the minimum personnel as outlined in the 
original Hughes Act. There is every indication that the standards set up in the 
Hughes Act will become almost universally adopted throughout the entire state. 
The one provision which it will take longer to restore than all of those repealed will 
be that relating to civil service. However, there is a most encouraging evidence of a 
widespread desire on the part of the people to secure for themselves an improvement 
in their local public health protection. 

There is only one lesson to be drawn from the experience we have had with the 
Hughes-Griswold Health Law, and that is the imperative necessity for a strong local 
voluntary public health league in every general and city health district throughout 
the state—these local leagues to be banded together in a state public health associa- 
tion and all of them assisting, supplementing, and carrying on pioneering work for 
the official health organization. Had we possessed a well-co-ordinated voluntary 
public health organization in Ohio, the political activities of the county auditors 
would have been easy to checkmate in the legislative halls of the capitol. 

In conclusion may I say that the public health workers in Ohio recognize the 
nature of their next step and are planning now to create the voluntary public health 
machine around the present state tuberculosis association with the distinct purpose 
of placing the public health ideal on the same plane as the educational ideal, and of 
providing the funds for public health work by a constitutional provision rather than 
by legislative provision as we now have it. 
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THE NEW HEALTH LAW AND THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
OF NEW MEXICO 


John Tombs, Secretary of the Board of Health of New Mexico, Albuquerque 


“Tt is unfortunate that a state with a population which now numbers half a 
million should do nothing whatever for public health. It is the only state of which this 
can be said.” So stated Dr. Charles V. Chapin, Commissioner of Health of Provi- 
dence, R.I., a few years ago in his report to the American Medical Association follow- 
ing his survey of the work of the various state departments of health. That was 
several years ago and he was speaking of New Mexico. 

In this state there had existed an official body known as the State Board of 
Health and Medical Examiners and composed of that type of keen, progressive, 
altruistic physician who gives his time to such things. But while these gentlemen 
had considerable power so far as law was concerned, they were through lack of funds 
in much the predicament of a school board without funds to build schools or employ 
teachers. 

This was the situation which confronted the New Mexico Public Health Associa- 
tion at the executive committee meeting of January 10, 1918, when the decision was 
made to employ a full-time executive secretary and try to secure the passage of a bill 
that would create a department of health and furnish it with money to operate on. 
The next regular session of the legislature was due in January, 1919, just twelve 
months away. New Mexico had had a European civilization for something over 
three hundred years (to be exact it was three hundred and eighty years since the first 
European occupation) and had not in all that time been moved to do much about 
the public health, and here was a little band of public health enthusiasts setting out to 
secure in twelve months a full-time, life-sized state department of health. It was an 
ambitious undertaking. 

Of course that was not the actual beginning of the movement, but only a mile 
post. It would be hard to determine the actual beginning. For years a number of 
prominent physicians and lay people connected with the old New Mexico Society 
for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis and the New Mexico Medical Society had 
been working on the proposition. It was not, however, until Charles M. DeForest 
of the National Tuberculosis Association visited New Mexico that the movement 
took definite shape. This visit resulted in the reorganization of the old association 
into the New Mexico Public Health Association on May 2, 1917. 

Right here let me say that I think the wisest decision our executive committee 
ever made was when they determined upon a broad comprehensive campaign of educa- 
tion embracing every possible means of getting the truth concerning our public health 
situation before the public. The short route would have been to have used every bit 
of political influence our board had, and they had a great deal of it, and thus 
secure the establishment of the department by machine methods. They might have 
accomplished it, but what would have been actually gained? The establishment of 
the department of health without the active support of the people of the state generally 
would unquestionably have meant the early failure of the whole venture. It does not 
pay to force your legislation too far ahead of your educational barrage. 

Our chief difficulty was, as is usually the case in health work, meager funds, but 
this was overcome in many ways, as for instance, when the executive secretary enlisted 
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with the Red Cross and became a field representative for that organization without 
pay in order to secure the advantage that a traveling position would afford to spread 
the gospel of public health throughout the state. In that connection I might say 
that the methods adopted in other states to secure health organizations were earnestly 
studied. After it was found by a committee of the association as a result of a trip 
to Washington that the United States Public Health Service would lend New Mexico 
an expert from that service to make a survey of public health administration, Gov- 
ernor Lindsey of New Mexico made the official requisition that resulted in the coming 
of Dr. John W. Kerr, one of the most experienced and accomplished men in the service. 

Dr. Kerr’s visit was most opportune. Before his survey, begun on September 18, 
1918, was finished, the terrible influenza epidemic of that year was upon us. New 
Mexico being without a department of health, the Surgeon General detailed Dr. 
Kerr to remain and see us through it. Dr. Kerr’s work during that period and the 
reports of the fourteen surgeons he summoned from the service added much to the 
information upon which he based his comprehensive reports to the governor. It is 
the consensus of opinion among those interested that Dr. Kerr’s contribution to the 
public health of New Mexico was without a parallel up to that time. 

These reports, one on public health administration in New Mexico, the other on 
the influenza epidemic in New Mexico, were used by the incoming governor Larrazolo 
in his inaugural address and in his message to the legislature, and were widely quoted 
by newspapers in all parts of the state both in Spanish and in English. This was of the 
greatest value, and during the state election preliminaries in 1918 we saw to it that 
each party carried a public health plank in its platform so that no matter who won 
we should not lose. 

In our educational campaign we made use of surveys, lectures, addresses, meetings, 
moving pictures, slides, exhibits, bulletins, news items, and special articles in newspapers 
and magazines, pamphlets (in Spanish as well as English, for 57 per cent of our popula- 
tion is Spanish speaking), bulletins, letters, and postscripts to the members of the 
association and other friends of the movement, and letters and telegrams from them 
to their representatives in the House and Senate during the period the bill was up for 
passage. Then resolutions were passed by every conceivable type of organization, 
helping to educate the people who passed them even though they did not influence the 
legislature unduly. 

The contents of the bill were determined by the governor’s legislative committee 
in co-operation with Dr. John W. Kerr of the United States Public Health Service, who 
returned to New Mexico for that purpose. The bill was drawn by Mr. Ira Grimshaw, 
clerk of the Supreme Court. During its passage the bill had many adventures; it 
was lost once and before it was done with became the most noteworthy piece of legisla- 
tion of the session. The idea of the establishment of a department of health met with 
no opposition from the legislators but many of the features embodied in the bill did. 
The bill was amended several times, but sufficient time was allowed and all objections 
discussed thoroughly. It was a great tribute to the thoroughness of the preparatory 
educational work and the efforts of the association’s legislative committee that when the 
bill came up for final decision it passed both House and Senate not only unanimously 
but enthusiastically. 

The bill sets forth that the board of health shall be the superior health authority 
of the state and grants it power to make regulations to enforce the public health laws 
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of the state. It provides for a board of three members not more than one of whom 
shall be a physician. The governor appointed one physician, one layman, and a 
woman, and as the gentlemen promptly elected the lady chairman, New Mexico has 
the honor of having the first woman chairman of a board of health in the person of 
Mrs. Adelina Otero-Warren of Santa Fé. The physician appointed was the late 
Oliver T. Hyde, who has since been succeeded by Dr. A. G. Shortle, of Albu- 
querque. 

In the general appropriations bill the department was given only $13,000 a year. 
Then arose the question of how to organize and maintain the department within the 
sum allowed. The Surgeon General of the United States Public Health Service was 
again appealed to, and again responded handsomely, and Dr. C. E. Waller, an officer 
particularly gifted and experienced in public health administration was placed at the 
disposal of the state to organize the new department. Dr. Waller is still with us and 
his record of accomplishment increases daily. 

From time to time departments have been organized until now there are divisions 
on vital statistics, on preventable diseases, on sanitary engineering and sanitation, 
on public health education, on public health nursing, on child hygiene, on laboratories, 
and on tuberculosis. 

The public health laboratory in charge of Miss Myrtle Greenfield has been made 
possible through the splendid co-operation of the University of New Mexico and is 
located on the campus of that institution. The director of public health nursing, 
Miss Magdalena Banzhof, has been furnished through a co-operative arrangement 
with the Mountain Division of the American Red Cross. 

Regulations have been passed concerning the reporting of births and deaths 
(these conform to the model law), the disposal of the dead, the reporting of notifiable 
diseases, the control of communicable diseases, water supply, sewage disposal, the 
sanitation of foods, and prohibiting common drinking cups and common towels, and a 
number of others are now under consideration. 

The chief difficulty met thus far has been the lack of local health organization, 
county and municipal, and the complete lack of full-time men in charge of them. The 
counties and incorporated towns have not been able to provide them, as all of them are 
levying to the limit of tax allowed. This has prevented the payment of fair salaries 
even to part-time local health officers, and the department of health together with the 
New Mexico Public Health Association, under the leadership of Mr. Clinton P. 
Anderson, its executive secretary, has sought to remedy that by securing the passage 
at the recent special session of the legislature of a bill enabling counties and incorpor- 
ated municipalities to levy up to 4 mill expressly for public health purposes. The 
next step is to persuade them to make the levy and to help them to organize. In the 
meantime the department keeps up its educational work with the sixty-five local 
health officers now in the state by means of personal letters and news letters, out- 
lines of plans for organizing what they have to the best advantage, through personal 
visits, and in other ways. 

Recently the commissioner announced a correspondence course in public health 
free to all local health officers and the instruction and examination papers and lists of 
prescribed reading are sent out weekly. The course is in forty chapters, is designed 
to run from March to December, and will give any man with a medical background 
a thorough drilling in public health work. 
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Contagious disease charts for the guidance of teachers have been prepared and 
considerable educational work done among the schools and colleges of the state. 
State-wide investigations of water supply and sewage disposal have been made and 
many harmful conditions righted. A very close tab is kept on all communicable 
diseases, incipient epidemics are put down at once, and already results are apparent 
in the reduction of the number of cases of smallpox, typhoid fever, and certain other 
diseases. 

At the state laboratory all the tests are made that are usual to a public health 
laboratory, and biological products such as diphtheria antitoxin, typhoid bacterin, 
and smallpox vaccine are distributed at cost for public health purposes. 

New Mexico usually gets what she goes after. She is a progressive state; witness 
our war record; we had more volunteer enlistments per capita of population during the 
Civil War, the Spanish-American War, and the Great War than any state in the union. 
New Mexico had always believed it was the healthiest state in the union and is now 
setting out scientifically to make itso. Some day we hope Santa Fé will be chosen as 
the place of meeting of one of the big national health gatherings, then we will take 
great pride in showing all our friends in the public health world a modestly propor- 
tioned but thoroughly modern state department of health. 


CO-OPERATION AND CO-ORDINATION IN PUBLIC HEALTH WORK 
IN CINCINNATI 


Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Executive, Cincinnati Social Unit Organization, 
Cincinnati 

The first broadly planned and definitely organized movement for co-operation 
and co-ordination in public health work in Cincinnati began with the formation of the 
Municipal Tuberculosis Committee. Early in 1915 at the call of the Anti-Tuberculosis 
League, representatives of the public departments and hospitals, and of private 
agencies directly or indirectly engaged in health work, came together to form the 
Municipal Tuberculosis Committee. Dr. J. H. Landis, City Health Officer, was 
elected chairman and the superintendent of the Anti-Tuberculosis League was made 
secretary. 

There was nothing unusual about the form of organization of this committee. 
It was effective because it included representatives of the city government and of 
private agencies who had come together to plan out a comprehensive and thorough- 
going program for public health. They came without reservations as to changes that 
might or might not be acceptable in their own plans or methods and, therefore, were 
open-minded in the consideration of any measures which would mean getting at the root 
of the public health problem. 

For several months the members of this committee met from time to time and 
discussed the work of their organizations and new plans and policies. These dis- 
cussions were frank and thorough. They resulted in the drafting of a program which 
by many was considered too ambitious but which has amply justified itself by the 
definite achievements secured as a result of it. Only a few of the more important 
results can be mentioned. The program called for a better housing league. Cin- 
cinnati today has such a league which is characterized by the director of the National 
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Housing Association as one of the very best, if not the best, in this country. An un- 
precedented appropriation of $25,000 per annum to the Municipal Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium was secured from the county commissioners, who had never previously 
appropriated anything to that institution. This greatly improved the medical service. 
The Municipal Tuberculosis Committee was the pioneer in advocating a study by the 
state of state-wide prevention and health insurance measures; this movement which 
was taken by several other organizations also resulted in the State Health and Old 
Age Insurance Commission and the Hughes plan of health state-wide organization by 
districts. The summer camp facilities for anemic and pre-tuberculous children, 
an increase in which was part of the program, have been doubled. One of the most 
important new measures planned for was an intensive neighborhood experiment in 
health. The direct result of this was the bringing of the National Social Unit experi- 
ment to Cincinnati. This has achieved what is, so far as there is comparable for 
similar communities, apparently the most complete and democratic supervision 
of the health of babies, children under the school age, those requiring nursing care, 
and the tuberculous and potentially tuberculous, together with the unusual educa- 
tional program which has accompanied this health work. 

Almost immediately after the entry of the United Stated into the world-war, 
the Municipal Tuberculosis Committee came together and planned a program for the 
handling of the tuberculosis problem under war-time conditions. This program 
covered the examination of recruits and of drafted men, the provision of sanitorium 
facilities, the following: up of those having significant chest conditions, and other 
measures which later were generally agreed upon as necessary parts of national and 
state programs. This program was perhaps of some aid in focussing national attention 
on these important subjects. 

The Cincinnati Public Health Federation was the logical development of the 
Municipal Tuberculosis Committee. It included the entire public health field in its 
plan of organization and work. The main principle back of this organization was 
that the more closely and intimately those dealing with a problem can come together 
in actually planning for and carrying out measures in common, the better the results. 
The federation membership consists of two representatives from each public depart- 
ment, private organization, or civic group directly interested in the public health 
problem or in some phase of it. This larger body does its work chiefly through eleven 
divisional councils. These councils largely center around special problems, such as 
child welfare, tuberculosis, housing, mental hygiene, industrial hygiene, etc. On 
each of these councils every organization, department, or committee, or any group of 
citizens which has a direct interest is entitled to membership. Each council elects its 
own chairman and these chairmen form the co-ordinating committee of the federation. 
In the federation as a whole it is definitely provided that one representative shall be a 
board member and one the skilled executive. The same sort of representation exists 
to some extent in the divisicral councils although not definitely required. 

The formation of the Public Health Federation and of the divisional councils and 
the planning of the programs of those councils was one of the most wholesome and 
inspiring instances of co-operative effort, unselfish merging of interests, and enthusi- 
astic good will which it has ever been my pleasure to see. 

The Public Health Federation has been at work with a full-time executive and 
assistants during the strenuous period of war activities and has’ again taken up its 
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peace-time program more recently. One of its councils, of which the health officer 
was chairman, mapped out a thorough program for handling the influenza epidemic. 
Another is now planning for a survey of hospitals. A Day Nursery Association has 
been formed and is working out standards. General publicity has been developed 
effectively for certain important measures and in connection with Public Health 
Sunday. In the field of mental hygiene the divisional council on that subject has 
been helpful, although it does not claim credit for Cincinnati’s remarkably fine system 
of clinical examination, school examination, juvenile court examination, follow-up 
work of discharged patients by social workers, and lecture classes for training in the 
principles of mental hygiene. 

The Social Unit experiment, one of the most important parts of this program 
for co-operation in public health, has furnished some striking examples of the results of 
co-operative effort. In the opinion of such experts as Dr. Haven Emerson, Miss Zoe 
LaForge, Dr. Edward T. Devine, John Ihlder, and others, the unusual achievements in 
comprehensive supervision of babies, pre-school children, the tuberculous and poten- 
tially tuberculous and those needing nursing care, as well as some of the effectiveness 
of the visiting housekeeper of the Better Housing League in the Social Unit district, 
have been due to the unique and democratic form of organization through which 
elected representatives of the people by blocks and committees and representatives of 
the physicians, nurses, social workers, clergymen, and others work together in what is 
the most thorough and effective neighborhood organization that I have seen. The 
time is too short to go into the achievements of this organization or to describe how 
it works. A few brief quotations from those experts who have studied it, may be of 
interest. 

Mr. N. A. Nelson, Superintendent of the Cincinnati Anti-Tuberculosis League, 
reported to his organization on the handling of tuberculosis under the Unit plan, in 
part as follows: “In the field of tuberculosis, the Unit Organization has succeeded, 
through its intensified service, coupled with the unusual neighborhood co-operation, 
in increasing total cases handled 373 per cent, new cases 616 per cent, and cases carried 
over, 552 per cent. It still carried 60 per cent of its total cases at the end of the 
year. It increased the group in which preventive work can be done by 575 per cent. 
Only 2.9 per cent of its cases were lost through lack of co-operation; and from the 
point of view of age-groups reached, all data are undeniably in favor of the Unit plan 
of organization, and all at a cost of nearly 50 per cent less.” 

Mr. Bleecker Marquette, Executive Secretary of the Cincinnati Better Housing 
League, stated the results of his observations, as follows: “‘I am convinced by my 
personal observations that not only has a considerable amount been accomplished 
by way of improving housing conditions, but that this has been done with a more 
cordial approval by landlords and tenants and with less friction than is possible in a 
section of the city where an intensive district organization such as that of the Social 
Unit does not exist.” 

Dr. Haven Emerson, former Health Officer of New York City, made the following 
statement in his report on the Unit: ‘It was of special interest to me to see the way 
the doors opened to the block worker and to the visiting nurse, and to see how all the 
usual formalities of introduction and explanation were things of the past... .. Initia- 
tion of activities following a definite call by the people for services will, in the long 
run and even in terms of early results, produce more life-saving than plans for public 
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benefit, however perfect theoretically, which have originated mainly in public offices, 

. It must appear to anyone who will take the trouble to inquire as to the facts 
fom the people of the Mohawk-Brighton district, that they have had a determining 
voice in selecting and controlling all the health education, preventive medicine and 
sickness service features of the Community Organization.” 

Dr. Emerson then proceeded to give a considerable list of achievements for public 
health under the Unit plan which he thought were evidences of a substantial improve- 
ment over the results from even unusually well administered public health services. 

Miss Zoe LaForge, who visited the Unit for the Federal Children’s Bureau and 
for the National Organization for Public Health Nursing, made a report, of which the 
following are excerpts: “Results equal to those attained by the Unit have not been 
demonstrated, so far as known, under a less democratic form of organization 
The working relationships developed with the Citizens’ Council and the Social Workers’ 
Council are among the fine contributions in modern times to nursing education.” 


CO-OPERATION IN THE FRAMINGHAM HEALTH AND 
TUBERCULOSIS WORK 


Donald B. Armstrong, M.D., Executive Officer, Community Health and Tuberculosis 
Demonstration, Framingham, Massachusetts 


Most of us at the present time are more or less weary of the word “co-operation.” 


As a war cry and as a peace slogan, it has been considerably overworked. Not only 
have we employed it ad nauseum, but to most of us who have had any practical contact 
with human relationships it recalls memories of blasted hopes and fictitious assurances 
never translated into reality. 

The development of gentine co-operative efforts between human beings is diffi- 
cult for at least two unalterable reasons: first, co-operation must deal with the inter- 
play of human factors, largely of unknown quantity. We are immediately plunged 
into a hazy field of psychological reactions, where our knowledge is still piece-meal 
and theoretical; second, we are largely creatures of instinct, motivated by emotional 
appeals of one kind or another, by unconscious. and non-rational attractions and 
repulsions. We have a background and inheritance of a great variety of instincts, 
and some of them are useful in human, social relationships. We have instincts of 
self-sacrifice, of self-preservation, of pugnacity, etc. Unfortunately, there seems to 
be no inherited instinct for co-operation, and so co-operation must be based on a 
rational and intellectual appeal. Human beings are seldom moved to action by an 
intellectual appeal. Consequently, efforts at co-operation when neither supplemented 
nor disguised by an emotional or instinctive covering, are bound to experience a high 
percentage of failures. 

Both the successes and the failures in co-operation in the Framingham Com- 
munity Health and Tuberculosis Demonstration have emphasized these points. 
Framingham was selected because of a reasonable assurance of co-operation from the 
public and private agencies. At least this was one of the major considerations. In 
most of the important respects the town has admirably met its obligations in the local 
health and tuberculosis work, and has fulfilled its promises of co-operation and assist- 
ance. Yet, the inter-relations of social agencies in Framingham are not perfect, 
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because of inherent difficulties in the situation and because of errors in approach on 
the part of the Demonstration, resulting in part at least from lack of precedent, 
inexperience, and other factors where the personal equation was paramount. Still, 
as is often the case, at least as much has been learned from the failures as from the 
successes. Because co-operation is still to be accomplished in certain instances in 
Framingham, we are perhaps better able to tell others how to go about an attempt 
at co-operation in these regards elsewhere. 

Space will not permit in this paper even an outline description of the entire 
program of the Framingham Community Health and Tuberculosis Demonstration. 
For purposes of orientation it may be stated that the work has passed or is passing 
through four main phases. These phases are in part concomitant and overlapping 
rather than successive in point of time. They are (1) a period of preliminary funda- 
mental research and investigation; (2) a phase characterized by the initiation and 
evaluation of practical health services; (3) a period during which the established and 
worth while health services were transferred to or fully developed under the auspices 
of local Framingham agencies; (4) a period the chief object of which is the efficient 
inter-relation and co-ordination into a working whole of the many more or less inde- 
pendent pieces of the local health machinery. 

The Demonstration, during all these phases, has of course possessed no authority, 
but has had to depend always upon the co-operation of citizens and agencies. Co- 
operation has therefore been an underlying and essential element in each phase, 
the real animus of the Demonstration. The need for co-operation has increased as the 
work has developed, and is of tremendous importance in the last two stages. In the 
period of transference it was particularly necessary to develop an unusual degree of 
co-operation between the Demonstration itself and the local agencies. In the last 
phase, that of co-ordination between permanent agencies, the need has been that of 
a development of a spirit of co-operation, not so much between the Demonstration 
and the local agencies as between local agencies themselves. This is the phase of the 
Demonstration still largely to be worked out, and by far the most difficult. 

It is the object of this paper essentially to present, first, certain examples of 
co-operation already developed in Framingham with relation to public and private 
agencies; next, the incomplete manifestations of co-operation, in other words, the 
partial failures to date, will be touched upon. Finally there will be set down, from 
the experience of the Demonstration, a few of the elements of contact and approach 
which seem to be of special importance in the development of community team work. 
In outlining as briefly as possible the major examples of co-operation thus far developed 
in the Demonstration, we shall touch upon the chief contributions which the Framing- 
ham public and private agencies have made to the development of the health program, 
at the solicitation of the Demonstration officials or in co-operation with the Demonstra- 
tion office. It will not be possible to discuss any of these points of mutual participation 
in detail. They may be outlined as follows: 

A. Public Agencies 

1. Board of health—The provision of a full-time tuberculosis nurse to care for the active tuber- 
culosis cases in the community, in addition to the already existing tuberculosis clinic, laboratory, etc. 

2. The school department.—The provision of a most complete school health organization, including 


a full-time school physician, a dentist, a dental clinic, a dental hygienist, a dietitian, in addition to a 
school nurse, a posture teacher, and the physical education work previously provided. 
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3. The park department.—The setting aside of buildings for use by the Demonstration as a summer 
preventorium camp for children. 

4. The town clerb’s office —Full co-operation in the development of birth, death, and morbidity 
statistics, not only for the preceding decade but also for all of the years of the Demonstration to date. 

5. General health expenditures —An increase of annual per capita health expenditures from $0.39 
to $2.00, half of this latter amount being appropriated by the town from public funds and the other 
half raised by private agencies for health educational and other work. 

B. Private Agencies 

1. The civic league-—The provision of a full-time infant welfare nurse, with the development of four 
infant clinics, a pre-school class prenatal work, paid medical clinic attendance, etc. The taking over 
under full-time direction of the health and tuberculosis educational program of the Demonstration. 

2. The hospital.—The provision of adequate supervision for the district nursing work, co-operation 
in the development and use of a model X-ray plant, nursing assistance in examination campaigns, etc, 

3. Tuberculosis society——The amalgamation of this society with the Civic League and the trans- 
ference of its leadership and personnel to the community-wide Civic Association, as the Health and 
Tuberculosis Committee of the latter association, with the assumption by this committee of tuberculosis 
educational work, the Red Cross seal activities, etc. 

4. The industries —The development of full-time medical, nursing, and clinical facilities for approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the industrial population. 

5. The medical profession.—The formation of a medical club, and practically roo per cent co-operation 
with the Demonstration in the development and use of the expert consultation service. 

6. The insurance companies.—Full co-operation in canvassing for medical examinations and in 
other activities on the part of the agents of all of the large insurance companies, notably the John 
Hancock Insurance Company and the Prudential Insurance Company, as well as the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 

7. The churches —The offering of opportunities for the presentation of the health program before 
special meetings, the reading of Sunday notices, the distribution of literature, etc. 

8. The board of irade-—The provision of opportunities to present the Demonstration program before 
special meetings, in making a canvass among industries for the securing of facts with reference to number 
of employees, etc. 

9. Private citizens —The citizens of Framingham have manifested not only a high degree of 
co-operation with the Demonstration and with local health agencies, but have shown to an unexpected 
degree an admirable spirit of friendly tolerance. As individuals they have helped in many phases of the 
Demonstration, including canvassing, literature distribution, service on neighborhood committees, the 
provision of transportation and supervision for the children’s summer camp activities, etc. In the face 
of a “barrage” of more investigation and canvassing than falls to the lot of the average citizens by far, 
they have continued to meet the health agencies halfway. By way of illustration it may be stated that 
during the first year of the Demonstration most of the individuals and families in Framingham were 
approached in connection with all of the following field activities: a health census, the first medical exami- 
nation campaign, a general sanitary survey, the second medical examination and campaign, a Von Pirquet 
tuberculin survey, a patriotic census of family equipment and resources (housing, etc.), an infant welfare 
canvass, a baby week campaign, a birth canvass, and a statistical survey of the reliability of the preceding 
decade death certificates, etc. In the face of this bombardment the great majority of t>: people of 
Framingham seemed to face the succeeding years of the Demonstration with equanimity and continued 
interest. 

As indicated previously, the last phase of the Demonstration, that of co-ordination, 
is still largely to be developed. Involved in this phase are many incomplete aspects of 
the program. From this phase might be selected many examples which represent 
unsuccessful efforts at co-operation, and at the encouragement of mutual and inter- 
locking participation in a community health program. In selecting a few outstanding 
examples, the following points might be discussed: 

1. Infant welfare work.—While the Demonstration is concerned primarily with 
tuberculosis, it must be evident to all that the complete control of this disease involves 
a reasonably adequate general health program reaching all of the age groups in the 
community. Consequently, the Demonstration has been interested in the develop- 
ment of an infant welfare program. 
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At the beginning there was a single summer clinic with a part-time nurse. This 
was developed into a full-time nursing service, and was fostered by the Infant Welfare 
Committee of the Civic League. It now comprises a service of four weekly clinics 
with medical attendance, full-time nurse, prenatal and pre-school work, etc. 

Several efforts have been made to encourage the town itself, through its own 
official health organization, to take over this infant welfare work. It is undoubtedly 
a public service worthy of perpetuation and a public obligation. At the first attempt, 
the proposed appropriation met with the disapproval of the Town’s Finance Com- 
mittee. The chairman said: “‘A cat can raise her kittens without being told how, 
so there certainly is no reason for having a nurse go about telling mothers how to 
raise children.” An item for this work appears again in the town warrant for 1920, 
but has not as yet been acted upon. 

2. Nursing supervision.—While those in charge of the Demonstration believe in the 
principle of generalized nursing, it has been necessary in Framingham thus far to 
initiate and develop the public health nursing work on the basis of a specialized service. 
Any single agency that can be induced to take over a particular piece of nursing work 
will do so because it has a particular interest in some special health problem, such as 
infant welfare, pre-school work, industrial nursing, etc. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
in the early stages of such a program to visualize for these special agencies the general 
health problem. Consequently it is equally difficult to develop generalized nursing 
at the start. 

For this reason the work in Framingham to date has developed to the point where 
there are a number of agencies undertaking special phases of the public health nursing 
program. The great need has been some form of centralized control and supervision 
for this work. Such control would probably readily lead to the efficient generalization 
of the service on a logical district basis. 

Many attempts have been made to initiate such a centralization, but the problem 
has presented numerous difficulties. No one agency has quite sufficient standing in 
the community to be accepted by all of the others as the supervising agency. The 
official health body, the logical center for such a development, has been perhaps a little 
slow in recognizing its obligations in this regard. The other bodies are equally slow 
in giving up to any degree their own independence and complete autonomy. 

It is now hoped that this problem may be solved by the provision of an expert 
nursing advisor in the office of the Department of Health, this nurse to advise and 
direct the nursing work of all the agencies, without any great sacrifice of autonomy on 
their part. Sufficient money for the salary of such a nurse is now available from 
private sources. The work of this nurse will probably be under the direction of a 
nursing council, upon which all of the participating agencies will be represented, under 
the chairmanship of the representative of the local department of health. 

3. Co-ordination of all of the health services——In order to transfer established 
activities to local agencies, it was necessary to appeal to the special interest of these 
agencies. Consequently, separate phases of the work are now being carried by more 
or less independent groups, either public or private in character. This has resulted 
in the development of what may be looked upon as the Framingham health wheel, 
full of health spokes, but without a visible hub. Theoretically it would have been 
better to have started with the hub, but practically that measure involves the visualiza- 
tion at the start of a completely co-ordinated health program, a vision often times 


—— 
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beyond the possibilities of a typical community health agency, even if it were within 
the range of wisdom of those responsible for the program. 

At the present time, then, the Demonstration itself is serving more or less imper- 
fectly as the hub in this community wheel. The Demonstration has undertaken so 
much in the community, has initiated so much, that further practical activities on its 
part are likely to arouse a suspicion that its intention is that of absorption and domina- 
tion, in spite of the avowed and seemingly obvious objective of seeing all of the services 
eventually under co-ordinated local control. The problem as it stands at present 
involves the discovery of a fresh point of approach. It involves the injection into 
the problem of a new motive for co-ordination. There must be developed, out of the 
interests and personnel of the existing local agencies, a new center of gravity which 
will pull together and efficiently interrelate all of the existing agencies. 

It is hoped that the present year may see such a movement developed in Framing- 
ham. It may be that the Red Cross, through its interest in health work, will be able 
to furnish the basis for this co-ordination. The movement for co-ordination, initiated 
by such an independent health agency as the Red Cross, might readily develop into 
a permanent health cabinet, upon which would be represented all of the local health 
agencies and through which all of the services would clear. 

We have discussed certain theoretical considerations as to co-operation, and we 
have outlined some of the successes and failures representative of the Framingham 
experience. An attempt will now be made to discuss briefly certain special points of 
practical importance growing out of the efforts at co-operation in Framingham, and 
emphasized and illuminated by that experience. 

1. The preservation of local autonomy.—In the development of a local health 
movement, particularly by an outside agency, it is vital that local interest, local self- 
respect, and local responsibility and autonomy be preserved. The work should be 
characterized as a local community activity, and the community’s obligations per- 
sistently presented. This principle should be recognized in local publicity, in the 
selection of local committees, etc. In Framingham the Demonstration has always 
been not only “ Framingham’s Opportunity,” but the “Framingham Plan.” 

2. A knowledge of local problems and personalities—One of the first steps in the 
development of such work should be the devotion of a sufficient amount of time and 
energy to the acquisition of an intimate knowledge of local problems and personalities, 
political and social conditions, etc. The leaders of the community should be met, the 
physicians in particular should be known personally, all possible contacts made with 
representative organizations by the acquisition of memberships or otherwise, and 
representative community gatherings attended. 

3. The recognition and impartial treatment of local factions —An analysis of com- 
munity conditions should disclose the existing local factions of a political or social 
nature that may have a future bearing on subsequent appropriations or other develop- 
ments. An absolutely impartial attitude must be maintained toward these factions 
and their leaders. This is particularly true of medical factions. In any case no 
conspicuous coalitions should be permitted, though the avoidance of such alignments, 
particularly with those interests which are enlightened and friendly, is extremely 
difficult. 

4. The sharing of responsibility —Throughout all phases of a community health 
program, it is essential that no opportunities be lost to share the responsibility for 
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local activities with local agencies, or with other outside agencies, and to shift the 
responsibility for such activities to local agencies when that is possible and when it 
can be done without too great a sacrifice of efficiency and control. If, for instance, an 
investigation of school hygiene is desired, to be done by an outside agency such as the 
Public Health Service, the invitation to the Health Service should come from the 
local school department. If an infant welfare survey is made by those carrying 
out the program, an endeavor should be made to have such an agency as the Federal 
Children’s Bureau take a conspicuous part in this activity. The initiating agency 
should frequently suppress its own identity in this way. 

5. An opportunistic utilization of motives—In the presentation of any idea to 
the community, such as, for instance, a medical examination campaign, it is desirable 
that the argument be modified for different groups, and adjusted to fit the several 
mental types to which it must inevitably appeal. Some individuals will submit to 
examination because of their scientific interest in the work; others because of their 
community pride, and their desire to see the work succeed; others because “‘it is the 
thing to do”—an appeal to the imitative instinct; others because the examination is 
free; and still others because they have been convinced that they have something 
the matter with them and want to find out what it is. 

6. The maintenance of flexible scientific standards —The motives back of the work 
should always square with scientific interests, but the standards should not be applied 
too rigidly. Very frequently, for instance, in transferring an activity, which the 
initiating agency has started and controlled, to a local agency willing to undertake its 
perpetuation, it is quite essential to be willing, however regretfully, to sacrifice a 
certain amount of scientific thoroughness, efficiency, and control, to the principle of 
local encouragement for meeting community responsibilities. 

7. Taking advantage of the initial impetus or enthusiasm.—In the development 
of an extensive community health program, on the investigative side at least, more 
can be accomplished during the first few months or year than at any other time. This 
may perhaps not apply to the later phases of a program, those of co-ordination and 
centralization. It is, however, true of the research aspects. 

As the work progresses, and as time passes, there inevitably comes boredom, 
an accumulation of inertia, and a final crystallization of a certain amount of unavoid- 
able selfish antagonism and opposition to the welfare of the movement and the future 
consummation of the program. 

8. Co-operation with other allied activities —An interest should be shown in other 
community movements and a willingness to participate and help in those activities. 
This applies particularly to allied movements such as community and industrial 
safety, recreation, public morals, etc. It is, however, necessary to maintain some- 
what of a middle course between a complete disinterestedness on the one hand and a 
too great diffusion of interest and energy on the other. It is probably impossible to 
avoid altogether a certain element of criticism from both points of view. In Framing- 
ham, for instance, during the same week, it was stated of the Demonstration that 
“they are attempting to meddle in everything and to run everything,” and that “they 
were very active in the beginning but are not doing anything now.” 

9. A manifestation of real activity —In order that the work may be kept before the 
community, it is essential that certain highly noticeable and conspicuous activities 
be engaged in, even though they may not be wholly justified from the point of view 
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of reduction in morbidity and mortality rates. In Framingham, for instance, one of 
the activities which means relatively little in the reduction of mortality is the children’s 
summer camp. This, however, is a conspicuous and attractive service. While it is of 
some value to the health of the children, it is of immensely greater value to the vitality 
of the Demonstration. Each summer when the camp is opened, we are greeted with 
the remark from many sources that this work is “the best thing you have done.” 
Actually it does not compare in value with the consultation service operated by the 
Demonstration, the medical work in the schools and in the factories, the tuberculosis 
nursing, and many other activities that could be mentioned. It does, however, 
serve to keep the Demonstration and its program before the people in a pleasant way. 

10. The attainment of real results—outside interest stimulating local pride—It of 
course should go without saying that as a community health program develops, some- 
thing must be accomplished. There must be acquired results that are both an immedi- 
ate and permanent asset to the community. Now of course the final criterion of any 
such work is a reduction in morbidity and mortality rates. If this can be accomplished, 
one is justified in giving outside publicity to the work, in labeling the program as the 
community’s own plan, and in stimulating an ever increasing outside interest and 
enthusiasm for the work—an interest which tends materially to stimulate and support 
local interest and enthusiasm, appealing as it does to local pride. The continuous 
reflection, through the local press, of outside interest in results obtained is very helpful. 

In Framingham of course the chief interest is in tuberculosis. While it is true 
that it is at present entirely too early to anticipate permanent results as to mortality 
reduction from this disease, it is, fortunately, possible to say that the rates thus far are 
encouraging. For the decade preceding the Demonstration, the tuberculosis mor- 
tality rate was 121.5 per hundred thousand. For the three years of the Demonstra- 
tion (1917 to 1919 inclusive) the rate was 84.7, a reduction of 36.8 per cent. This is 
a reduction by nearly one-third of the mortality in three years. 

What is needed in the development of co-operation in all communities is a better 
understanding than we now possess of the human psychological factors involved. 
While we learn a great deal by practical efforts and by failures and partial successes, 
there is an immense background of theoretical knowledge that also needs development 
and assimilation. 

We can be sure that to arouse community interest we need an emotional appeal. 
Co-operation as an intellectual concept alone has been the watchword of more failures 
than of successes. The people are not moved by a beautiful diagram of interlocking 
agencies. They are moved by visions of healthier infants, of happier school children, 
or safer factory conditions; they can be inspired by a vision of freedom from unneces- 
sary disease or death. We cannot perhaps hope that many in any community will 
attain to a whole view of the problem and the program; yet partial conceptions, if 
vitalized by human interests, may affect the establishment of co-ordination and 
co-operation—the team work which is essential to the laying of a sound foundation 
for community life. 
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THE PROGRAM OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS WITH REFERENCE TO 
TUBERCULOSIS AND OTHER DISEASES 


Edwin A. Peterson, M.D., Director, Division of Health Service, American Red Cross, 
Washington, D.C. 


Forget please, if possible, all the definitions which you have already heard with 
reference to the Red Cross program except what you heard last night from Miss Fox. 
One can’t think of any organization entering upon any kind of a program unless it 
very carefully examines itself to see whether it is the kind of organization which should 
proceed with that program. Therefore, let us bring our thoughts together (I know 
you have thought about it, and I want to think with you) and get the data before us, 
before we consider the final points. The first point is this: What kind of an organiza- 
tion is the American Red Cross? Again will you please forget the definitions of the 
American Red Cross which you have heard. 

First, the American Red Cross is an organization of about 25,000,000 folks— 
members. Now do not think that we are unaware that numbers of folks have become 
members of the American Red Cross by being buttonholed in hotels or on street cor- 
ners and having a dollar extracted from them. But a large number of folks are mem- 
bers of the American Red Cross because they choose to be. It is then an organization 
of some 25,000,000 members grouped into chapters, auxiliaries, and branches, scattered 
all over the United States and the possessions of the United States. 

Second, it is an organization, of which 10,000,000 members have had definite 
practice in service for other folks. Now, there is a great deal of difference between 
having an ideal of service and having actually spent your time and muscle in service. 
The American Red Cross is an organization which has probably 10,000,000 members 
who have taken some time away from their daily tasks and have given that time to 
the service of the other fellow. They are attuned, if you will, to service on behalf of 
other folks. 

The American Red Cross is composed of members whose service has had a romantic 
background. There is considerable importance attached to the fact that a service 
is backed by romance, and the service which has been given by the millions of members 
of the American Red Cross has been backed with such romance as to add a greater 
significance to the emblem of the American Red Cross. 

The American Red Cross is composed of members whose service has brought to 
them certain rewards. It is true in child training that the thing which a child does 
the next time is the thing which brought joy the “last time.” In this respect most of 
us are just grown up children—the things we tend to do tomorrow are the things which 
brought us satisfaction yesterday. Thus, service which was rendered on behalf of 
humanity, service to other folks which has brought the approbation not only of our 
countryman but of the world, tends to be repeated or continued tomorrow. We have 
experienced satisfaction as a result of having served; therefore we are inclined to again 
undertake service in the same way, in the same field tomorrow. This inclination is a 
tremendous power which we must take into account when we consider the American 
Red Cross as a force. The service given by American Red Cross workers is a service 
rendered under a definite banner, a banner which has stood for service for a long 
time, a banner which has been added to by all of these services so that when one sees 
the American Red Cross today one sees much more than just two crossed red stripes. 
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There has been woven into that banner so much of romance, so much of feeling of 
satisfaction, that there is a tendency, not a great tendency, mind you, nor is there a 
tendency on the part of all people, but there is a tendency on the part of many of 
those who have served under or supported that banner to continue—to “carry on”— 
under its leadership. They had carried out that idea. It makes no difference that 
there are other forces in the field which might expand to do the things which the Red 
Cross is proposing todo. The Red Cross is ready now. When a better fitted or more 
logically chosen organization is ready to accept and carry on the responsibilities of 
any work begun by the Red Cross, an adjustment will be desirable and can be made. 

Meantime, here we have a big national organization composed of workers and 
people ready to support those workers. Here we have a nation awake as never before 
to its social needs, and large among these, its health needs. Shall we discard this 
organization because the emergency which necessitated rapid development and 
expansion has ceased to exist? Shall we begin again at the bottom (or at the near 
bottom of co-ordinating other people’s beginnings), to build up a similarly great force, 
with a similarly great backing ? 

Can the directors of the American Red Cross say to you social workers: “We 
will junk this whole thing and let it die, because we do not need such a standing army 
for emergency work. But we know there is much peace-time work for such a social 
force as the American Red Cross”? Should we not rather say: “Here is a great social 
force born for service. Here is a great opportunity for national service. How can 
this organization help to meet the country’s needs? Where can the American Red 
Cross service spirit best serve the American nation? What piece of work in the 
general peace program of reconstruction and new construction is the Red Cross best 
fitted to undertake ?” 

It seems to me the second point that we must discuss with reference to a program 
is the record of an organization. Therefore we ask: ‘What is the record of the 
American Red Cross in the field of health ?’”’ because we are talking about a health 
program. 

I want to go over very rapidly some of the things that would indicate the record 
of the American Red Cross. What are the achievements? What is the thing to 
which we are attuned? What is the thing to which the American Red Cross member 
looks when he wants to tell somebody else what “my association” has done? Those 
things form the background upon which we must build a sane program for the future. 
For instance, the American Red Cross has placed in communities some five hundred 
Red Cross nurses. It has done in health education, for instance, a thing which is 
tremendous: just for 1918 there were about 50,000 women graduated from the course 
in home care for the sick—home nursing. About 16,900 in just that year were gradu- 
ated from the class in dietetics. There were 25,000 graduated from the first aid courses. 
Now these are just bare figures indicating those folks who were certificated from these 
classes and do not at all include the thousands of folks who were trained to do special 
pieces of work during great epidemics and disasters. 

In the past the American Red Cross has done two things in the health field. 
(1) It has co-operated with our national health agencies, with our legally constituted 
local health authorities, with the United States Public Health Service in doing different 
kinds of things in the health field; it has co-operated with these agencies in supporting 
financially, morally, and with volunteer service movements which these agencies 
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were promoting; picturing to its chapters the movement which another national 
organization was putting forward in such a way that the chapters took it up and added 
their influence and their energy and their work to the whole movement. (2) It has 
always done health work in disasters; it has done all kinds of work during the war; 
it fought typhus in Servia; it fought tuberculosis in Italy; it fought infant mortality 
in France; it fought malnutrition in Belgium, and so you could go on. All over war- 
stricken Europe, the American Red Cross did health things, so there is behind the 
American Red Cross a tradition of doing health things. It is then an organization 
of millions of folks attuned to service which has brought to them great satisfaction, 
and which in turn elicits enthusiasm, and it has a record of successful achievements 
in the field of health here and abroad. 

Now, with those two things in mind, i.e., the kind of organization it is and its 
record in the health field, the American Red Cross sat down to determine what specific - 
things it should do in this country in the field of health. I think it was wise for the 
American Red Cross to sit down and determine what the specific thing was that it 
should do. I am glad it did not jump into it all at once. In considering national 
organizations from the standpoint, now, not of the doctor or health worker but from 
the standpoint of sociologist or psychologist, there are some very important considera- 
tions which have to be brought into this discussion. 

First, no national organization (I am speaking now rather dogmatically and 
there might be exceptions to this) has ever grown up on a basis of a broadly diversified 
program, that is to say, without rather sharply defined aims and objects capable of 
concrete expression. A national organization which depends upon lay membership 
for support must profess aims, propose activities, and produce results, which folks, 
not you and I but lay folks, can see. 

We believe that there must be definite projects which are to be held before those 
members for those members to see. As definite a thing, for instance, as a Red Cross 
nurse in the field of health, projects that they can see and projects that answer the 
question: ‘What does your chapter do?” If the Red Cross member thus accosted 
can reply, “Oh, we hire a Red Cross nurse,”’ that answers the question. 

Now, then, in the field of health the American Red Cross will set out to establish 
certain things. One of those things is the Red Cross nurse, and another of those things 
is health education, which folks do not see so very well. But a definite and powerful 
factor in health education which folks can see, which is coming now to mean something 
in the subconsciousness of all of us, is the health center, doing two things, harnessing 
the interest in health, which is dominant, and harnessing an interest in centering our 
efforts upon some declared objective. The health center, then, is the one other activity 
which the American Red Cross wishes to idealize before its chapters so that when you 
or anybody else may say to a chapter, “ What does your chapter do?” the chapter may 
answer, “‘We have a health center,” and the question is answered. 

I just want, in closing, to give this idea of what is forming in my mind as to the 
health center proposed by the American Red Cross. In the first stage, a health 
center has to do purely with striving for an education for folks along health lines of 
telling people “‘how.” It must develop methods of enticing people inside its center 
and putting them in touch with the literature that is available all over the United 
States, adding the personal touch to the literature. This first type may be undertaken 
by any chapter. I am thinking in terms of my little town of about 500 population. 
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The next step adds a diagnostic clinic, next the operating clinic, and probably later 
adds hospital facilities for the whole county, becoming a unit taking care of the health 
and sickness of all dwellers in that county. 


This is the program of the American Red Cross. 


THE CO-ORDINATION OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE AGENCIES IN A STATE 
PROGRAM OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


Jessie L. Marriner, Director, Bureau of Public Health Nursing, Alabama State Board 
of Health, Birmingham 


What is public health nursing? Who can define it? Many have tried and each 
has interpreted the function in terms of his own need or the need of those for whose 
welfare he feels some responsibility. The private practicing physician says it is 
paying nursing visits to the sick and aiding their recovery, the prevention of death, 
or other serious consequences of illness. The health officer asserts that it is carrying 
out an educational program and measures for the control of communicable diseases. 
Some administrators of public school systems set up an interpretation which fits the 
need of the school child and the normal growth of education. The interpretations of 
managers of industrial plants are as varied and interesting as the personalities of the 
managers, and have about as much claim to uniformity. The executives of social 
service agencies claim the right to define the function of public health nursing in rela- 
tion to their activities, because, they say, ‘‘We need the nurse.” 

Ask the public health nurse herself, ‘What are you, and what do youdo?” Her 
answer is, “‘I am the servant of all, and try as I am able, in whatever way I am per- 
mitted, to use the skill and knowledge I have acquired for the benefit of mankind.” 
It is true that our leaders have made brave efforts at standardization of the various 
activities covered by the term public health nursing, that is, efforts have been made 
to substitute knowledge and experience for ignorance and experiment in the adminis- 
tration of our special work, but thus far the utmost that has been achieved is a rather 
broad generalization which defines public health nursing as “any phase of social work 
dealing more or less directly with health problems or problems of health education in 
which the knowledge and skill of a thoroughly trained nurse render the worker more 
efficient’’ (quoted from memory from the “‘ Public Health Nurse”’). 

Our next inquiry must be, What are state programs of public health nursing ? 
On what basis of legal authority or moral obligation do they rest? How do they work 
to accomplish desired ends? We may define a state program as a statement of 
fundamental principles governing an activity which closely concerns the public 
welfare. It has legal authority, when voiced by a government agency upon which 
rests the responsibility for public welfare in a given field. It has the authority of 
leadership when set forth by professional bodies in this field, in such a way as to win the 
understanding and support of the general public. 

An act of the state legislature confers upon county boards of revenue the power to 
appropriate funds for the maintenance of a public health nursing service, to be adminis- 
tered by county boards of health. This law is permissive rather than mandatory 
and may at some future time need to be adjusted to more advanced conditions. The 
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form such social legislation will take may be, in a large measure, determined by the 
state program, and its enactment secured by appealing to an enlightened public 
opinion. 

The state program for public health nursing of the Alabama State Board of 
Health recognizes: 


1. That public health nursing is a highly technical service rendered by graduate nursesin the interest 


of health education and health protection. It is rightfully a government responsibility and should be 
maintained at public expense. 


2. As a public function it will be best administered by executives of general public health agencies 
but, in the absence of such agencies, may be successfully administered by any good executive who will 
familiarize himself with the fundamental principles involved. 

3. When private organizations assume this function they should do so for the express purpose of 
revealing a need and demonstrating the efficiency of an instrument for meeting the need. When the 
demonstration has proceeded far enough to convince government officials of its value and the government 
is ready to assume control, private enterprise should be diverted to other fields. 

4. When public and private agencies covering the same or closely allied lines of public health nursing 
operate within the same territory, they should be co-ordinated on an equal basis with relation to a fixed 
function, usually the more comprehensive and fundamental health function exercised by the government; 
their place and the scope of their activities in a unified program may be determined with relation to the 


same fixed figure. 

The state program advocates: 

1. The maintenance of a bureau of public health nursing as a division of the state 
board of health, the purpose of which shall be: 


a) to serve as the administrative medium for all of the public health nursing activities of the state 
board of health; 


6) to promote the development of public health nursing throughout the state; 

c) to encourage nurses to take advantage of increased facilities for education in public health nursing; 

d) to select and recommend candidates for positions; 

e) to set up desirable standards of work; 

f) to encourage local executives to determine administrative policies, only after consulting with 
state experts and investigating the published opinions of national leaders in this field as well as giving 
consideration to the personal capacity and major interest of staff nurses; 

g) to conduct special studies of the public health nursing field in order to provide a basis for the 
construction of a local program and assist in the determination of policies of administration; 

hk) to conduct special efforts in public health education. 


2. That the relation of the state bureau of public health nursing to regional, 
county, and municipal boards of health be one of voluntary, non-authoritative super- 
vision in its special field. That it endeavor to create a demand for itself by being 
helpful. 

3. That the bureau of public health nursing should seek to become the agent in 
the state of the American Red Cross and the Anti-Tuberculosis League so far as the 
programs of these organizations include public health nursing; that the bureau offer 
the services of its personnel to both of these agencies in an effort to establish co- 
operatively the activities in which each is interested; that each be invited to place at 
the disposal of the bureau the salary and expenses of a field nurse who would be 
responsible for work along these special lines. That other agencies which are or may 
be planning to undertake public health nursing work of limited scope be urged to 
delegate the supervision of such activities to the state bureau under a co-operative 
agreement which should safeguard the standards and requirements of the initial agent, 
provide adequate funds for the prosecution of the enterprise and provide for adequate 
reporting of field activities to the agency which supplies the funds. 
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4. That bureaus which are or may be a part of the state board of health, engaged 
in the control of special health problems, such as child hygiene or control of venereal 
diseases should, when contemplating the use of public health nurses as field agents for 
demonstration or strictly educational work, be urged, in the interest of a harmonious 
and economically sound program, to place these specialists upon the public health 
nursing staff of the state bureau, the direction of the special work to come from the 
special bureau through the head of the nursing bureau, whose office it would be to 
harmonize such special activities with the general plan and cause it to be of the greatest 
possible value to local nurses in the field. 

5. That specialists in infant welfare, school nursing, industrial nursing, and 
public health education be added to the bureau staff as soon as state appropriations 
will permit, completing a well-rounded staff of experts whose qualifications for leader- 
ship will by no means be limited to special fields but will prove stimulating alike to the 
general county nurse in the most isolated rural section and the staff nurse in the urban 
center which has achieved an adequate and complete generalized service. 

6. Consideration by executives of the claims of specialized versus generalized 
public health nursing is advocated; they may be briefly stated thus: 

a) Generalization—that is, a service in which each staff nurse serves all classes of cases and covers 
all phases of work within a limited district—favors economy of administration and more constructive 
family work; it is impracticabJe, except where an adequate staff is employed and the work localized in 


a district of reasonable extent, to make a creditable showing in percentage of community served and 
results gained. 

6) Specialization—that is, emphasis upon one class of cases or phase of community service in health 
education—favors sound building of a program by developing one phase of work at a time and adding 
block by block to the structure; it also favors, in practice, a very high grade of technique and attracts 
the organized support of lay people who feel a marked interest in special problems. 

A one-sided development or limitation of the service to one or two health problems sometimes 
results from specialization; it frequently leads to duplication of visits and unwarranted expenditure of 
time and money in transportation. 

c) In rural and small town work a general program with emphasis upon one or two special phases of 
work will lend itself most readily to expansion as public understanding and support increases; the ultimate 
goal being an adequate staff doing generalized nursing over a carefully districted area. 

d) In urban communities where transportation is not a problem, there are fewer objections to 
specialization during the building period, the consideration being that when a service is started with one 
nurse in a city of some size, either the area of operation or the scope of the activity must be limited. There 
are usually fewer objections to a limitation of the scope of activities than there would be to showing undue 
favoritism toward some section of the city, especially when tax money supports the work. A completed 
program may be built up by adding specialties step by step until the entire field is covered and a sufficient 
number of nurses employed to graduate into generalization. 


7. That agencies employing more than two public health nurses place them under 
the expert supervision of a specially trained public health nurse who will be able to hold 
the service up to a desirable standard by means of educative methods in supervision. 
This function is entirely distinct from the function of administration and is far removed 
from the office of a boss who gives orders which must be carried out. The technical 
supervisor holds a position of leadership rather than one of authority. In addition to 
familiarity with the psychology of education, she must possess expert technical skill 
in order to be truly helpful. 

The state program may also endeavor to establish a basis of co-operation between 
agencies: 


a) By setting forth and emphasizing an identity of interest. An example of a real bond of common 
interest among health agencies is that of public health nursing in the programs of the American Red 
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Cross, the Anti-Tuberculosis League, public and private community nursing associations and the activities 
of state, regional, county, and municipal boards of health. 

The agreement between the Gulf Division of the American Red Cross and the Alabama State Board 
of Health approaches the ideal of pure co-operation, in that it recognizes an identity of interest and pro- 
vides co-operatively for the development and supervision of work bya single agent carrying a dual respon- 
sibility; this is the bureau of public health nursing of the state board of health, which must meet demands 
and make reports to both agencies. 

Present conditions indicate that an extension of this agreement to include the community nursing 
activities of the Anti-Tuberculosis League would be in line with the best interests of all. 

b) Facts, figures, and demonstrations may sometimes be used to convince agencies of the practica- 
bility of combining operations without merging the essentials of organization identity; some of these 
essentials are a consciousness of being “different,” of having an individuality; the satisfaction of having 
a place in the world and a work to do which will furnish tangible grounds for an appeal for public support 
thus assuring a continuance of the organization. 

c) The probability of clashes of self-interest may be minimized by fostering the mutual respect of 
organizations for individual organization rights within certain well-defined limits. 

d) Apparent disparities of interest, such as that between preventive and remedial medicine may 
be disproved by showing that good preventive work but offers to remedial medicine a wider reach and a 
better grasp of its own field, and makes possible the practice of medicine upon ever higher planes of effec- 
tiveness. In every country in the world where preventive medicine has been undertaken, experience 
has proved that in its final analysis it means more and earlier medical attention for all the people, in other 
words an increased dollar reward for the practicing physician, and a more even distribution of skilled 
nursing. 

e) Aims and purposes which have held undisputed sway over public conscience for a long era may 
be reinterpreted in harmony with higher ideals of service or upon a broader foundation of educative effort 
as when welfare agencies are led to see that the Christian principle expressed in the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
chapters 10-30, applies to organizations as well as to persons. 


The state program for public health nursing will endeavor further: 


tS) To become itself co-ordinated with other state programs for civic betterment such as those for 
relief, correction, protection of children, public education and recreation, Americanization, reconstruction, 
and vocational education for the handicapped. 

g) This era is said to be one of organization; in some fields of human endeavor it has the appearance 
of organizations running wild and contending against one another for supremacy. 

h) In urban centers the very complexity and stress of social activities have made some form of 
co-ordination imperative, and some “rules of the game” have been automatically set up and followed in 
the interest of self-preservation. 

i) The extreme individualism of rural] life makes spontaneous efforts toward combinations of any 
sort unlikely, while the very commendable zeal of those responsible for state and national welfare programs 
is urging them continually “into the open country”’ “where the need is greatest”; there they establish 
themselves, if at all, upon an independent basis and continue to work independently; each contending 
for supremacy in its field and tach clamoring for special legislation in the interest of its program. Small 
wonder if the rural and small town dweller becomes confused and resentful of interference and assumes 
an attitude of hostility toward all “‘new-fangled nonsense.’”” There are two fundamental reasons for 
this attitude on his part: they are first the demand of the rural mind for directness and simplicity in 
community enterprise and second a very natural antagonism to proposed social legislation which the 
rural citizen does not understand and for which he feels no need. 


In view of these considerations, the state program for public health nursing 
proposes to become itself co-ordinated with other welfare programs, with special 
reference to rural and small town activities in the interest of a simplified and harmo- 
nized plan of work which will be acceptable to the people with whom it has to deal. 
This comprehensive, final proposal of the state program is confronted by one major 
difficulty: with relation to what fixed function shall state welfare programs become 
co-ordinated with one another? A co-ordinate has been defined mathematically as 
‘a member of a system of lines or angles by means of which, as elements of reference, 


position is determined in relation to certain fixed lines or planes.” A co-ordinate 
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social agency might be defined as a member of a system of welfare organizations, by 
means of which, as elements of reference, the position, scope, and function of each is 
determined in relation to a fixed function of civil government. 

No present function of government is comprehensive enough to fill this need, or 
specific enough to differentiate itself from the general group of state departments and 
become a recognized feature of state government. A tentative plan is therefore pro- 
posed for the co-ordination of state welfare programs. 

It is suggested that this need be brought to the attention of law-makers and 
that the legislative body be asked to recognize the co-ordination of state welfare 
programs as a function of state government, and to provide for it officially and finan- 
cially. This function should be limited to rulings with regard to the function and 
relationships of organizations engaged in or wishing to undertake some form of welfare 
work within the state. 

It would seem desirable that the office be filled by an expert organizer, although 
it would entail no administrative duties or powers. In a state which is largely rural, 
this function of co-ordination might be assumed, upon authorization by the legislature, 
by the attorney general’s office. Rulings with regard to doubtful or borderline func- 
tions should be made only after consultation with all department heads and executives 
of interested organizations. A welfare board or commission might assume an 
advisory relation to this office. 

Public and private agencies having achieved a state program, by means of which 
they hope to influence human conduct and race progress, would then submit their 
programs to the designated state official and ask for a ruling on the question, in case 
of doubt as to which of the administrative departments of the government its proposed 
function is most closely related. 

The results to be hoped for from this experiment, the working details of which 
it would be impossible to forecast, include 

a) The possibility of a unified program for the upbuilding of rural life—a program which shall 
co-ordinate local public health nursing forces on an equal basis with relation to the fixed function of public 
health administration, and further co-ordinate state welfare programs for every creed and color with 
relation to some comprehensive fixed plane of human service yet to be determined and given concrete 
expression. 

6) A more economical administration of work in all lines both as to expenditure of effort and funds 
should become possible as a result of the elimination of non-essentials, duplication, and mutua! distrust 

c) The state programs individually and collectively should meet with increased responsiveness on 


the part of the public as a result of this effort at unity of action, and a more open-minded popular con- 
sideration be assured to proposed social legislation which is being advocated by the state program. 


‘THE ROLE OF THE HOSPITAL IN THE PUBLIC HEALTH CAMPAIGN 
Joseph J. Weber, Managing Editor, ‘‘ The Modern Hospital,’ Chicago 


Before entering upon a discussion of the réle of the hospital in the public health 
campaign, it will be well to make some effort to define the two major terms of our thesis 
—the hospital and the public health campaign. 

The public health movement, to which we refer, is a relatively modern social 
and economic phenomenon. Until quite recently public health, as an issue, lay 
largely in the “realms of speculation and crude empirical knowledge.” With the 
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development of the sciences—physics, chemistry, and biology—and with the increased 
scientific knowledge resulting from discoveries made by such men as Pasteur and 
Koch, the public health campaign had its rise. 

In using the term public health, we should not fall into the error of regarding it as 
an abstraction, much as we often regard the term public opinion. When we talk 
about public health, we actually mean your health, my health, the health of Mrs. 
Jones and of Mr. Smith, even though for purposes of classifications and discussion, 
we talk of personal health and public health. The two classes practically coalesce. 
When, therefore, we use the phrase, the public health campaign, let us not forget 
that it is a campaign waged to promote your health, my health, and the health of our 
neighbors and fellow-citizens. 

In a recent article on “The Untilled Field of Public Health,” Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, 
professor of public health, Yale School of Medicine, gives the following definition of 
public health: 

Public Health is the science and the art of preventing diseases, prolonging life, and promoting physica] 
health and efficiency through organized community efforts for the sanitation of the environment, the control 
of community infections, the education of the individual in principles of personal hygiene, the organization 
of medical and nursing service for the early diagnosis and preventive treatment of disease, and the develop- 
ment of the social machinery which will ensure to every individual a standard of living adequate for the 
maintenance of health; organizing these benefits in such fashion as to enable every citizen to realize his 
birthright of health and longevity. 

The public health campaign has many aspects, and many agencies are at work 
in it. Among them stands the hospital. In this connection, the term hospital should 
not be narrowly conceived as referring only to what we commonly call the general 
hospital. It does, of course, include the general hospital, which plays an important 
part in the public health campaign, but with it should be included, among others, 
such special institutions as contagious disease hospitals, both hospitals and sanitariums 
for the care and treatment of tuberculosis, maternity hospitals, and last, but by no 
means least, dispensaries, whether they be independent institutions or the out-patient 
departments of hospitals. 

Thus broadly conceived, let us attempt to formulate in terms of purpose a practical 
working definition of a hospital. A hospital is an institution whose objects are the 
care and treatment of the physically and mentally ill and injured, the education of 
patients in hygiene, both personal and public, the clinical training of doctors and 
nurses, the advancement of medical science, and the prevention of disease. 

With these definitions of public health and hospital in mind, we may now proceed 
to a discussion of the réle of the hospital in the public health campaign. Indeed, the 
hospital is playing not one but several réles in this campaign, of which an exceedingly 
important one is the care and treatment of those who suffer from infectious diseases. 
The classes of diseases that are of the greatest significance to mankind are the infec- 
tious diseases, and public health demands that they be controlled if they cannot be 
actually stamped out. To this end, every effort is made to confine the specific patho- 
genic organisms, their cause, to the narrowest possible limits through the control of 
the human sources of these organisms and of their distributors among animals, insects, 
and inanimate objects. After all, the control of outbreaks of epidemics means the 
control of persons. This can best be done by placing all cases of contagious diseases 
in appropriate contagious disease hospitals. There is no longer any question among 
doctors that these hospitals, properly designed and managed, are the best places for 
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persons suffering from communicable diseases. Home quarantine at best is cumber- 
some, unscientific, and inefficient. It is expensive for the city to enforce and it is 
expensive for the family in that it often forces earning members to remain at home. 
This means suspension of production, loss of wages, and not infrequently forces the 
wage earners to become burdens upon the community. Sanitary isolation is so difficult 
to accomplish in the home that the presence of a communicable disease therein is a 
distinct menace not only to the other members of the household but to the community 
at large. There is, moreover, not infrequently a natural feeling of resentment against 
health regulations in the home. 

There is no doubt but that contagious disease hospitals play an exceedingly impor- 
tant réle in the public health campaign, especially in our rural and small town com- 
munities. Epidemic after epidemic is known to have broken out in communities 
where sanitary conditions are reprehensible, and where the citizens are too short-sighted 
either to correct the conditions or to provide adequate contagious disease hospital 
facilities which will permit a rapid segregation and control of the foci of infection. 

In dwelling upon the réles played by the hospital in the public health campaign, 
we must hasten to make special mention of the part played by the tuberculosis hospitals 
and sanitariums. To dwell upon this réle, however, in the presence of social workers, 
especially those interested in the public health aspects of social service work, is to 
carry coals to Newcastle. Suffice it to say that in the tuberculosis crusade the 
tuberculosis hospitals and sanitariums have, beyond doubt, first place. 

Some conception of the increasingly important part played by institutions for the 
care of the tuberculous in the public health campaign may be gained when we consider 
that in 1904, the year when the National Tuberculosis Association was organized, 
there were in the United States one hundred and eleven hospitals, sanatariums, and 
day camps devoted to the care and treatment of patients suffering from tuberculosis, 
while in 1919 there were six hundred such institutions. Despite their increase in 
recent years, the number of contagious disease hospitals in this country is woefully 
inadequate. Asa matter of economy, safety, and health protection, each community 
should have its contagious disease hospital, not the old pest house, but a scientifically 
designed and modernly equipped hospital. At this point it may not be amiss to state 
that there are no valid reasons why contagious disease hospitals should not be estab- 
lished with general hospitals. Indeed, there are reasons of economy, of medical 
and administrative efficiency, and of adaptation and flexibility in the face of emergency, 
such as the recent influenza epidemic, which makes such an arrangement highly 
desirable. 

If the modern hospital is to function as a scientific institution for the conservation 
of public health, it must play an ever increasing part in the control of the venereal 
diseases, either through its out-patient department or its wards, as the character of the 
cases may dictate. We emphasize the part which hospitals should play in this impor- 
tant phase of public health work, first because the subject is a vitally important one 
and second because our hospitals are not awakening to its importance as rapidly as 
they should. The facts regarding the ravages of these diseases have long been known 
to the medical profession, but it took the war and the figures it brought to light to 
awaken the public to its vast proportions. Competent and conservative authorities 
state that at least 10 per cent of the population are suffering from syphilis alone. 
From this disease and its sequelae there are probably as many deaths as from tubercu- 
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losis. Reliable estimates, moreover, place the number of males who suffer from 
gonorrhea before the age of 40 at from 20 to so percent. In the light of these figures, 
the hospital surely must awaken to the important part which it is called upon to play 
in this campaign both through its in- and its out-patient departments. That the 
hospitals are making some progress in assuming their share of the work of the campaign 
against the venereal diseases is evident from figures published by the United States 
Public Health Service. One of their lists published early in 1919 shows three hundred 
and two venereal clinics in the United States. This is double the number reported 
by the Committee on Out-Patient Work of the American Hospital Association in 
1917. At the close of 1919, the federal health service reported four hundred and 
ninety-nine clinics. 

The fourth réle played by the hospital in the public health campaign is the educa- 
tion of the individual in the principles of personal hygiene and improved standards of 
living. Here, of course, it takes its place beside the school, the public health depart- 
ment, and the various national, state, and local health societies who are pressing 
home the lessons in hygiene through newspapers, pamphlets, motion pictures, lectures, 
and exhibits. The hospital, however, has this advantage over other educational 
agencies—its lessons in personal hygiene, whether given with conscious purpose or 
by precept and example, come at a time when the patient realizes as at no other 
time the value of health and is most anxious to do what he can to restore and maintain 
it; it is at this time that he is most amenable to instruction of this character, and that 
the lessons make the deepest and most lasting impression. What is even more fortu- 
nate is that the education does not always stop with the patient in the hospital. 
Some of the most important lessons in hygiene—lessons of inestimable value—have 
reached the general public largely through hospitals and sanitariums. Hospitals, 
therefore, will neglect no opportunity to teach patients the lessons that pertain to 
wholesome food and its proper preparation, to ventilation, to hygienic clothing, to the 
mental attitudes toward fellow-men and toward work that makes for a sane and 
happy life. One of the departments through which some of the most estimable 
educational work in the interests of public health is being done is the social service 
department, which reaches out beyond the confines of the hospital into the homes. 
Hospitals are more and more feeling their obligation to teach the principles of personal 
and public hygiene. On every hand there is evidence of the growing sense of their 
responsibility to teach better habits of living and work. Hospitals are constantly 
becoming more truly educational. 

Speaking at a recent annual reunion and conference of the Nursing and Health 
Alumnae of Teachers College, Columbia University, Dr. C. E. A. Winslow declared 
his belief, as he has on several previous occasions, that the public health nurse has 
come to be the most important factor in the public health campaign. Since the 
hospital has much to do with the training of the public health nurse, however inade- 
quate that training may now be, it follows that another important rdle it plays in the 
public health campaign is the education of the public health nurses in those principles 
of nursing which serve as the foundation of her later specialized public health training. 
The time is not far distant when, after a considerable reorganization of the training 
of the nursing profession, the hospital will cease to exploit the pupil nurse by requiring 
more of her in service than it gives in training; and will take its rightful place as one 
of the instruments for the training of capable nurses. 
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It is impossible to elaborate upon all the réles that the hospital plays in the public 
health campaign and we shall content ourselves in closing by referring briefly to but 
one more—the réle of the hospital in the prevention of disease. With our hospitals 
in their present crowded condition, it would seem as though they had little time or 
energy to devote to preventive work, and yet there is growing evidence that hospitals 
are taking an increasingly active interest in the preventive side of medicine. Some 
hospitals are attempting various ways and means of reaching the homes of their 
patients, and treating the family as a unit rather than the individual alone. Others 
are attempting to make their institutions community health centers, where not only 
care and treatment are given the sick, but where systematic effort is made to keep the 
well members of the community well by means of periodical medical examinations 
and by spreading knowledge relative to the preservation of health through talks by 
physicians and public health nurses to groups of mothers, fathers, young people, and 
even children. Much of this work is being done, and will increasingly be done by the 
out-patient department of hospitals, for it is to them that the patient in the first 
stages of disease, but still able to be about, goes for treatment, and here the oppor- 
tunity offers to prevent its possible ravages. To the out-patient departments, more- 
over, patients apparently, and often actually, well will come increasingly to determine 
whether or not their human machinery is working well or whether it needs repair. 
From these same out-patient departments well-trained physicians, nurses, and social 
workers will go into community homes to assist in correcting conditions that make 
for physical breakdown. By these methods patients who might, and often would, 
otherwise shortly enter hospital wards, dre kept from physical breakdowns and 
returned to normal health and efficiency. 

By way of summary, the hospital plays important réles in the public health 
campaign in the care and treatment of contagious diseases, in the care and treatment 
of tuberculosis, in the care and treatment of venereal diseases, in the education of the 
individual in the principles of personal hygiene, and improved standards of nursing 
in the education of public health nurses, and in the prevention of disease. 


BRIDGING THE CHASM 


Edna G. Henry, President, American Association of Hospital Social Service Workers, 
Indianapolis 


Just beyond the lowest step of every hospital door lies a chasm. This chasm is as 
deep as the Grand Canyon and as wide as the Nile in flood time. The patients who 
enter the hospital may fail to observe it. Their friends and interested community 
agencies will be bitterly or dazedly aware of it. They do not know how to cross it or 
to reach within the mysterious walls beyond. Patients, as they come out, find it still 
harder to pass. Sometimes they fall in, never to be rescued. This fate is still more 
likely to come upon the patient who would enter but is pushed away at the door. 
Even if he is directed to another hospital he is further endangered. Before he can 
rest, he must step over two such chasms. Unless the hospital, then, can provide a 
bridge from the closed institution it must be to the community beyond, there will 
be untold failure and disaster. 
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If the modern hospital is to fulfil its own purpose, the care and cure of the sick, 
this chasm must be bridged. Once hospitals were but gifts of souls to churches. 
Once they interested no one but doctors and the despairing friends of patients about 
toenter. They were a last resort for the sick. The general public was indifferent to 
them, and their medical service, in another way, was too often as indifferent as the 
public. Even when doctors, always conscious or unconscious leaders, began to use 
hospitals and to create others, primarily for medical purposes, the community was 
still uninterested. Today, however, the type of hospital changes. 
demands that it become a social asset. 

There are many reasons for this sudden change of attitude. Long use and better 
medical practice are killing the fear of the hospital. Modern medicine has demon- 
strated how hospitals may be used in the prevention of disease. Hospitals are no 
longer only endowed institutions, religious centers, or medical experimental stations. 
Communities are building and owning them in the belief that they are a social asset; 
and the older hospitals, to live, must compete with these new fruits of democracy. 
There are not only state insane hospitals; there are state and county tuberculosis 
sanitaria, there are general county hospitals, and hospitals owned and conducted by 
state universities for the teaching of nursing and medicine and more recently for the 
further teaching of medical social work. In time they may be teaching health from 
all angles. 

Back of the fact that communities own their hospitals lies the reason why they 
wish to do so. Many years ago states decided that they could not afford ignorance. 
Illiteracy must be abolished. While this has not yet been done, millions of schools 
are yet working toward that end. The world has now decided that it cannot afford 
waste and misery. It would even be done with war. Least of all can it afford 
disease, that greatest recognized constant cause of waste and suffering. It will have 
no more of it. Behind this determination again was found the fact that the world had 
learned how much sickness was needless. It was in no position to demand the elimina- 
tion of any disease until the medical profession first had discovered the cause of that 
disease and indicated the method of its control. If the public ever thinks that it can 
go its own unguided way on the road to health, it soon will find itself in an endless and 
waterless desert. 

Following the public’s first unconscious decision to abolish sickness, appeared 
every imaginable project for the promotion of health. Visiting nurses sprang up as 
from dragon’s teeth. Money was available for combat against disease when it could 
be had for no other purposes. Plans were born over night for social insurance, pay 
clinics, state medicine, legal control of communicable disease, including the formerly 
favored syphilis and gonorrhea, for education of children in the care of teeth not yet 
come, for industrial medicine and for employment for the handicapped. Every con- 
ceivable aspect was up for consideration. But while one of the earliest discoveries 
was that sickness was the most frequent cause of individual social inadequacy, appar- 
ently the last point which will receive attention will be that of an inquiry into the 
social causes of disease. 

Meanwhile the hospital is already here—a concrete object of brick and stone. 
It is visible even to the unseeing eye. Consequently the public has turned first upon it 
and, as its avowed object is the cure of the sick, the first demand made of it is that it 
should carry out its tacit contract with all patients and really cure them. 
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Now, does it do this? Most certainly, surgical, medical, and nursing care 
improve. Still more certainly, except where they do, the hospitals fails. Does it 
wholly succeed, even where these are of the best ? Not unless it can bridge the chasm 
and return citizens, not convalescent patients only, to their homes. Patients may 
be carried in and walk out. Operations and amputations may be of a clean beauty. 
Heart disease and diabetes may be put under control. Children may be pink and 
plump. The hospital has done its job. 

But has it? Does the success of an operation depend upon what is removed or 
upon what is left? Can an amputation be a success if it creates a helpless cripple 
only? Will the surgery of the future be judged by its skill alone or in part by its 
social judgment? Is it or is it not failure and waste to permit the same cardiac cases 
to board in the hospital winter after winter? Would not the amount of money so 
used be better expended in securing change of employment and in reiterating the 
doctor’s instructions until the patient is educated to new habits and desires? Shall a 
hospital be content with a pink baby, or shall it make certain that macaroni and 
watermelon are not introduced into its diet within a month after birth ? 

Every patient, sick or poor, who enters a hospital is a social problem. He is this 
if only because of his sickness he momentarily fails to meet the social demands upon 
him. There are three types of patients: The first is that for whom the medical need 
predominates. Social service is of value to him only as it assists the doctor in diag- 
nosis or treatment. Then there is the patient who, while he may be sick, is far more 
of a social than a medical problem. He must be followed indefinitely. Then there 
is that still larger group which presents both definite medical and social problems, 
which usually must be worked out together in closest co-operation by social worker 
and physician. 

It is in an effort to bridge the chasm for these patients that hospitals are using 
medical social service departments. These may welcome patients in and bless them 
out. They may at once obtain valuable information for the doctor about home, 
habits, ancestry, and previous history. They may furnish him some aid for diagnosis 
at once and more social aid for treatment later. They may even get his orders obeyed. 
Unless the hospital itself offers braces, glasses, and convalescent care, the medical 
social workers must create them for individual patients. Knowing the social agencies 
of their communities as the physician knows his drugs and the surgeon his knife, 
they may offer these to the physician for strictly therapeutic purposes. At the same 
time they may make a social diagnosis, and let the medical care be also a first step to 
a wider and more far-reaching social treatment. 

It is the social worker who can best co-operate with a rival hospital, best explain 
to other social workers without how to use the hospital and why it must have ironclad 
rules. Very possibly it is she who must insist upon the irresponsibility of the epileptic 
and the fact that gonorrhea never becomes syphilis. It is the social worker alone 
who is responsible for obtaining further care for the incurable patient discharged with 
diagnosis only. It may be she who will face the father enraged because his daughter 
has been ordered to bed instead of to an optician as he thought she should have been. 
It is she who must comfort the mother whose child is in the “tedious” ward where 
she cannot see him; and she who must contrive some way to make that “tedious” 
ward less tiresome. 
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All jobs are hers. Yet she will fail unless she remembers that she has no right 
in a medical institution unless she is helping it to serve its own purposes, unless she 
realizes that only the physician may be responsible for medical treatment, while 
only the social worker may be trusted with social procedure. Neither will she become 
invaluable unless with all of her service, she is a teacher—a teacher of patients, and so, 
of the community to which they return. 

The increased use of this medical social worker really indicates the way in which 
the hospital must serve its community. Whether as in Hungary, all hospitals are 
thrown open free to all people, or whether, as in America, all patients are beginning to 
be asked to pay something, no matter how hospitals are controlled nor whom they 
serve, they must become not only better medical institutions but educational institu- 
tions as well. Already they furnish all of the teaching of health. 

No part of the health movement can go forward without doctors and nurses or 
medical social workers. These all have to obtain part of their education in medical 
institutions. The hospitals give it. They must go farther and consciously educate 
their patients. They must make every effort to respond even to the most unreasonable 
demands of a suddenly interested public. This change of public attitude is no better 
illustrated than by the little boy who last week visited a social service department. 
“Is this the place,” he asked, “where you come when there is trouble at home?” It 
was further illustrated by a dispensary patient of color, so large that she filled an 
entire bench, who asked for something for her appetite. ‘‘Can’t you eat ?” questioned 
the astonished social worker. ‘‘Oh law! yes, miss. I wanted something to cut my 
appetite down. Things is so high!” 

Hospitals may be able to evade this demand upon them thus to meet the high 
cost of living. They cannot evade the public’s plea that their patients be returned to 
complete usefulness. Ills must be removed or their owners adjusted to life. Disease 
must be cured or its possessor taught to live with it. Who are the handicapped, 
anyway? The men who have lost their eyes or their feet? Well, most people over 
twenty-five years of age. Only a tooth may be gone, but its absence may make 
chewing difficult. The problem for them all is to obtain the best medical attention 
possible, and education for continued health or adjustment to life. Nothing less than 
this will make the hospital a welcome expense, or justify it in claiming to be, as it then 
may, the greatest single social asset of the community. 


HEALTH WORK AMONG THE FOREIGN BORN 


Henry F. Vaughan, D.P.H., Commissioner of Health, Detroit, and Arch Mandel, Bureau 
of Governmental Research, Detroit 


It is the aim of a health department to secure to every member of the community 
the maximum attainable health. This is a problem of many complications particularly 
when a large proportion of the community is made up of those who have come here 
from foreign lands. 

Health work among this element is largely an Americanization problem and to 
make headway it is necessary to clear away such barriers as are created by native 
language, religion, nationalistic beliefs, and customs and habits of life. 
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Europe has tried for centuries to amalgamate dissimilar races by forcible means 
and the result has been discouraging. Force begets resistance and suspicion. Like 
the horse, in the familiar proverb, the foreigner within the gates may be compelled 
to respect certain laws, but he cannot be forced to sympathize with and to absorb local 
customs. 

Successfully to educate the foreign born—and public health work among this 
group is purely educational in character—methods must be used which will attract and 
encourage the immigrant to adopt of his own free will a new mode of life. 

Health instruction in foreign languages.—Most health departments distribute litera- 
ture to explain the precautions which must be taken to prevent the spread of infection, 
or to give advice to expectant mothers, such as methods of dressing the baby, formulae 
for the preparation of food, etc. To be effective this printed matter must be under- 
standable. How useless to insist that the foreign born must read only English; 
that he must forget the language of his birth, of the legends which have come down 
to him from his grandfathers and are known to him only in his native tongue! 

Coercion only arouses antagonism. While it is well in our large educational 
institutions to encourage the foreign born to think in terms of the English language, 
the primary duty of the health department is to save lives and not to teach English. 

The combined use of the English text and the foreign translation side by side is 
desirable in educational pamphlets treating of tuberculosis and infant welfare, but 
experience shows that the average foreigner does not pay much attention to the 
English translation. In matters in which it is vital that the message be comprehended 
at first reading, such as the diphtheria quarantine card, the native tongue is more 
dependable. 

Reaching the immigrant through the schools —The public school presents a fertile 
field in which to sow the seeds which will eventually bring into the life of the immigrant 
the feeling that possibly there are other ways, hitherto unknown to him, which will 
assure to him better health, greater earning capacity and, finally, mental satisfaction 
and contentment. The school child is always looking for new ideas, eager to pick them 
up and take them home and explain them to his parents. The utilization of practical 
hygiene and public health material in the public schools in teaching English would 
do much for the cause. 

The health department of Detroit is now instituting a monthly bulletin written 
for and distributed only to school children, there being discussed in each edition some 
phase of the health problem which enters into the daily health of the school child, 
explained in simple terms which he can readily comprehend. He is then requested by 
the school nurse to take the bulletin home, discuss its contents with the family and 
report back later in writing any resulting experiences. 

During the spring, while we are emphasizing the work of the annual clean-up week, 
stress is laid upon the necessity of keeping the alleys clean, covering garbage recep- 
tacles, killing of flies, etc. Reasons for our regulations governing the cleanliness of 
premises and alleys are carefully explained, and the child obtains a lesson which is of 
direct application in his own home surroundings. Material of similar character, but, 
of course, written in a somewhat different manner, might well be distributed to adults 
through factory journals and periodicals. 

While the tendency among the adult of the foreign-born population is unquestion- 
ably to attempt to protect and extend the use of his own native language, still through 
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gradual process of education, aimed at the adu!t through the child, we can do much to 
fulfil our program of Americanization and eventually assimilate into our communities 
the great mass of immigrants. 

The midwife.—It is the custom of foreign-born mothers to employ a midwife in 
child delivery rather than a physician. In an industrial city like Detroit where half 
of the population are of recent foreign extraction, the midwife is an institution. In 
1911 fully one-third of the births were attended by midwives. Recognizing that this 
situation could not be improved by abolishing the midwife outright, the department 
of health undertook to weed out the incompetent and enlist the co-operation of the 
others. First a license was offered and certain requirements had to be met before 
the license was granted, than a system of supervision and training was put into effect. 
The result was most gratifying. The women of intelligence welcomed the opportunity 
to learn and became a valuable asset to the community. Those unqualified by lack of 
training and education were eliminated. Where a few years ago the unsupervised 
midwife delivered one-third of the babies of the city, today the supervised one attends 
less than one-quarter of the births. 

By persuasion and educative methods it has been possible to improve the work 
of the midwife and still remain on friendly terms. They now report their births. 
Formerly they did not. We are confident that sledge hammer methods would have 
alienated the good will of these women and the people whom they serve, all of which 
would not have saved more baby lives. 

Distinct health problem among the foreign born.—There is a public health problem 
for the foreign born, but the problem differs only in detail from that of the native 
born. The immigrant, on the whole, needs more education in health matters than 
the American born because he is totally ignorant of the institutions which we have 
built up to conserve and safeguard health. 

Methods of dealing with the various groups depend largely upon two distinct 
factors—the character of the health work undertaken and the nativity of the group 
involved. To accomplish results in infant welfare work the nurse must first learn 
the ways and customs of her subjects, gain their confidence, which may require several 
weeks or months, and finally prove through personal demonstration and active partici- 
pation in the home life that the American method of caring for the baby and modifying 
his diet is superior to that of the old country. 

In 1914 we intensified this nursing service for babies in certain districts in Detroit 
in which the infant mortality rate was abnormally high—two hundred and one per 
thousand births—due almost entirely to the ignorance of the foreign-born mother. 
The results were astonishing. The rate fell immediately to eighty-nine in these dis- 
tricts and has been low ever since. This is Americanization work of the highest char- 
acter. It is work of this type which has reduced the death-rate of the people from 
eastern and southeastern Europe and saved 4,500 lives in the year 1919. 

Occasionally there are circumstances which require quick action; we cannot await 
the results of the slower process of education. Such are the enforcement of contagious 
disease laws. Those who break quarantine must be dealt with severely; there must 
be taught a wholesome respect for the law through arrests and fines and imprison- 
ment. This problem is by no means confined to the foreign born, but the newcomer 
is more frequently the violater, for, although always forewarned of the consequences, 
he clings to his attitude of defiance just as he clings to his language and other native 
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characteristics. Sometimes he transgresses because he does not understand. At 
other times he uses his ignorance of the English as a cloak to wilfully disobey the law. 

Certain nationalities avail themselves of clinics and other facilities offered; 
others must be coaxed or forcibly brought to the clinics or hospitals. Two typical 
Detroit districts were recently compared, each containing about 40,000 inhabitants. 
The first was occupied by people of the Jewish race and the second by Polish people. 
The tuberculosis death rate among the Jews was about half that among the Poles, 
and for every Pole attending the health clinic there were eight in attendance among the 
Jews. The Polish immigrants are likewise gross violators of the regulations governing 
overcrowding, entire city blocks being found with an average of two persons per room 
for every dwelling in the district. The Pole is not sufficiently introspective. He is 
inclined to be indifferent to his personal health. The Russian Jew is over introspective. 
Mild ailments are apt to be exaggerated. Our field nursing staff must learn these 
racial peculiarities to work efficiently. 

The hope of the future rests with the American-born children of these foreign-born 
parents. Angelo Bominarito, junior, attends our dental clinic. His father may be 
bomb proof against health propaganda; if we reach him it is through his son. Mrs. 
Zbikowski, the mother of eleven children, may still summon the midwife to deliver the 
twelfth. Nevertheless her daughter, Lenka, is a regular attendant at our Little 
Mother’s League and she is going to introduce American methods of baby care into 
that family. 

With our staff of visiting nurses we are better equipped today to implant good 
personal hygiene in the home than we were twenty years ago. The health depart- 
ment’s contribution to the Americanization program is destined to prove more and 
more effective as time passes. 


HEALTH PROBLEMS OF THE FOREIGN BORN FROM THE POINT OF 
VIEW OF THE HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORKER 


M. Antoinette Cannon, Executive Secretary, American Association of Hospital Social 
Workers, Philadelphia 


During the course of the study of methods of Americanization conducted recently 
by Mr. Burns, I had the task and the privilege of reviewing the answers to two ques- 
tionnaires sent out in the name of that study to hospital social service departments, 
and of making a report to the committee on the medical-social aspect of the health 
problem of the foreign born. This paper is based upon that report. 

Initial questionnaires were sent to one hundred and eighty-eight departments. 
Sixty-nine replies were received, of which sixty gave information of interest. 

Second questionnaires, following up suggestions gathered from the first answers, 
were sent to thirty-five departments, and from these eleven answers were received 
from hospitals in six cities, Worcester, New York, Philadelphia, Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
and Baltimore. I have discussed the subject of the health of the immigrant with 


many hospital social workers, and have myself had some experience with it in Boston 
and in Philadelphia, 
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There is a problem for the hospital social worker in the foreign-born patient. 
The fact that some hospital social workers do not know it, and that most of us do not 
know how to deal with it, only makes the problem more real and more serious. 

The sixty letters received in answer to the questionnaire show that the hospitals 
of this country are giving care to nearly all the nationalities of the earth. French 
Canadians in the North; Portuguese both white and negro in New England; Scandi- 
navian sailors in Baltimore; Roumanian gypsies in Ohio; Swiss in Detroit; Mexicans 
in the far South; Chinese, Japanese, Filippinos, Porto Ricans, Hindus in the West, 
all are spoken of as presenting special problems, besides those of the more widely 
distributed Jews, Italians, Poles, Greeks, Lithuanians, Armenians, Hungarians, 
Russians, Germans, Irish, French. Thirty-six nationalities are mentioned in the 
aforesaid letters. 

The first difficulty we meet in dealing with the foreign patient is his language. 
We cannot stop here to ponder over the strange social phenomenon of language, 
but we must pause to consider the various ways in which we try to reach a common 
understanding with people of different tongue. Some of us follow the definite policy 
of exclusive use of English. We feel thus: The foreigner has come to claim all the 
benefits of American citizenship, let him take the trouble of teaching himself the 
language he needs. Why should we be the ones to make extra effort to be understood ? 
In our own country, one writer, for instance, hopes that the government will “compel 
all immigrants to learn English within five years after arrival or be deported.” An- 
other says “‘ probably if only those speaking English could get work and be maintained, 
it would have some effect.” 

There are, however, other methods in use of trying to be understood by the 
foreigner—some even, of trying to understand him. Thirty-eight out of sixty (three 
hundred departments in all) social service departments have workers who speak some 
language other than English. Twenty-two departments are using foreign language 
literature. Eighteen have some organized use of interpreters. Often there is someone 
employed in the hospital as orderly, maid, or janitor who acts as interpreter of some 
language. 

I believe that the social workers and doctors who speak languages other than 
English are for the most part themselves of foreign birth or descent, and this is true 
also of interpreters and hospital employees. 

In general America’s contact with the foreign born is through foreign-born 
Americans. This is inevitable, and good as far as it goes. The danger is that native 
Americans will fail to get for themselves, either directly or through these interpreters, 
the understanding of other people that would be so enlightening. Many workers 
think it possible to get such understanding through a study of traditions, customs, 
and characteristics; this is advocated as a part of the social worker’s essential equip- 
ment by nearly all with whom we have been in communication. 

Of the answers to the second questions, the only one which emphasizes the value 
of knowing the language more than the value of knowing the immigrant background 
comes from a worker, herself of foreign birth, who gives this reason: “A knowledge of 
the language spoken by the client is not only an excellent help but often. ...a 
positive key to the success or failure of our efforts. It is extremely difficult to trust a 
person whom we do not understand, not because we doubt her good intentions, but 
because of the ever lurking fear that she does not understand us.” None can doubt 
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the truth of this; there must be some way of understanding and of having the client 
know we understand, and to know his language is the surest way, yet there are other 
things to consider. 

Another worker, in a Jewish hospital, says: “A knowledge of the language is 
desirable, but the worker’s personality counts for a great deal more. I have known 
a worker who spoke the language of the district make an utter failure of a piece of 
work, where a woman who spoke only English succeeded.” And another: “A knowl- 
edge of language is of enormous advantage, even a slight knowledge is a help, for it 
gives confidence to the foreigner. ... . A working knowledge of the type of people 
you are dealing with is absolutely necessary. The racial characteristics, personal 
traits, customs, and home life, must not only be recognized but understood in order 
to deal with your problems. Situations cannot even be sensed without this knowledge, 
much less can standards be established without it.” 

The special difficulties with people of different nationalities noted in the replies 
are of two kinds, medical and social, and the two are usually combined, though the 
writer may mention only one. The physical condition most frequently (twenty-two 
times) spoken of is malnutrition, often evidenced by rachitis, especially among Italians. 
Other conditions noted by several writers are neurasthenia among Hebrews; industrial 
diseases among Hebrews and Greeks; and tuberculosis among Greeks, Hebrews, 
Irish, French Canadians, and immigrants generally. Of these the conditions which 
seem to indicate any racial peculiarity are “Hebraic debility” or “Yiddish neuras- 
thenia.” 

The social conditions noted as frequently found and difficult to deal with among 
immigrants are (a) bad housing and overcrowding; (b) use of midwives; (c) illiteracy; 
(d) superstition and fear; (e) family inco-ordination (lack of discipline, isolation of the 
mother), again not peculiar to race. 

These conditions can be remedied only by a combination of public measures to 
provide sanitary living quarters and individual instruction and case work on a basis 
of knowledge of underlying causes. Only one worker, in Boston, mentions the co- 
operation of public health agencies, and in this case the public health agencies in 
towns outside of Boston are spoken of as offering the most effective means of working 
out immigrant problems of hygiene. Case work, on the other hand, is the more or less 
satisfactory tool which the social workers are relying upon in all hospitals. It is 
modified in some places by special emphasis on teaching dietetics, in others by prenatal 
and postnatal clinic instruction with home follow-up. 

New Haven Hospital has a diet class for nurses and expects to send these nurses 
to give home instruction. No mention is made of teaching the nurses anything but 
the usual dietetics. 

Worcester Memorial Hospital has a consulting dietitian in clinic, and “believes 
in home education.” The social service department co-operates with the district 
nurses in work for the foreign patients. 

Cambridge Hospital has had a series of “health talks” given in the homes by 
Italian speaking doctors and nurses. 

The Children’s Hospital of Milwaukee has a group of volunteer visiting dietitians 
(most of them from the County Council of Defense courses), and also some volunteer 
friendly visitors, who teach English to immigrant mothers. The visitor “takes her 
sewing and visits the mother.” The department has also in its resource catalogue a 
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list of “‘pleased patients,” by district and nationality. These patients help to explain 
to other patients and to overcome fear, superstition, and suspicion. Diet lists in 
German and Polish are used. There are three volunteer workers who speak Italian. 
In fact this department’s report indicates more thought in dealing with foreign patients 
than does any other report we have received. 

From this study I would recommend: (a) courses in training schools on immigrant 
heritages; (b) study of household customs of different nationalities and teaching 
based on this; (c) better public health work for Americans; (d) interest in languages; 
(e) published studies; more literature. 

a) Courses on immigrant heritages—Several such courses are being given. I 
believe a good course on immigrant heritages should include: (1) the outlines of 
European geography and history, with special attention to climate, physical char- 
acter of different lands, racial relationships, industries, politics, given from the stand- 
point of each of several different nations, either by natives, or by some student 
thoroughly familiar with the subject; (2) traditions of the peoples, superstitions, and 
customs, especially those having to do with care of children and the sick, and with 
morals. Both good and harmful points should be brought out in the ideas and 
customs of each nationality, and they should be compared with corresponding American 
tradition. The influence of religious ideas is important. 

b) Household customs.—The social worker who has had no course of study of immi- 
grant backgrounds can learn a great deal from the families among whom she visits and 
will succeed better in teaching hygiene and good standards of living if she bases her 
teaching upon a thorough understanding of their habits and ideas. This is notably 
true in the case of diet work, which frequently fails because the dietitian tries to force 
a family, a patient, a child to use food so prepared as to have an entirely unfamiliar 
flavor, when perhaps it might be prepared in such a way as to offer the accustomed 
tastes and still be quite as nutritious and digestible as the American preparation. 
I have seen Jewish children forced to eat food which at first was fairly nauseous to 
them; they learned to like it, but it was a hard process. With older people it is nearly 
impossible in many cases. I would encourage in everyone the cultivation of a cosmo- 
politan taste, but in our efforts to teach the foreign born the superiority of American 
flavoring let us sometimes consider our own reactions to strange foods, such as the 
octopus of Hawaii, rats, and bird-nests of China (no doubt very nourishing), and even 
the Italian garlic flavor and the German caraway seed. The religious sanctions in 
regard to food are also a powerful influence and never to be disregarded. 

Certain habits in the care of children must be understood in order to be altered, as, 
for example, the Polish habit of never washing the head of a very young child, which is 
based on a superstition that washing the head causes feeblemindedness. The Italian 
parents and some Austrians are often unwilling to let their daughters take part in 
even the most wholesome neighborhood activities. This extreme caution is not 
simply narrowness and hardness of heart, but is deeply rooted in national social tradi- 
tion as to the protection of girls and their place in home life. We find often most 
serious conflicts between the young boys and girls who are learning new ideals and their 
parents who can know only those of the old country. We cannot reconcile the differ- 
ences without understanding their roots. 

c) American public health—The faults of our housing conditions, public care 
of streets, city and rural sanitation, are so obviously an obstacle to the education of 
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the foreign born in American citizenship, that it would seem unnecessary to speak 
of them but for the fact that there prevails among many intelligent and influential 
Americans an ineradicable opinion that the unsanitary conditions of immigrant 
quarters are entirely due to the immigrant’s preference for dirt, crowding, and lack of 
light and air. No doubt many immigrants have low standards of cleanliness and 
order, but it is also true that many of them are forced to live where cleanliness and 
order are made as difficult as possible, as in Philadelphia, where water pressure is so 
poor that many houses can get no water above the first floor, and others must depend 
upon hydrants in the courtyards, and where many miles of streets are without sewer 
connection and surface drainage is a necessity, or in New York with its crowded tene- 
ments. 

The New York situation in regard to the state of mind of certain Italian neigh- 
borhoods toward the representatives of the city government is illustrative of the kind 
of education in citizenship which we give the foreign born. I am told by a former 
settlement worker who came to know his neighborhood very well that it was nearly 
impossible to get the Italian residents to give any information about crime or disorder 
but that on the contrary they did all they could to thwart the police and shut them 
out from any activity in keeping the peace. There were many feuds but each act of 
violence was avenged privately. 

An Italian woman complained to me that a neighbor’s house and yard drained 
into her yard, which was constantly wet from this surface drainage. The owner of 
the offending property loudly contended that he did not have to do anything to stop 
the trouble because he was a “politician-man,” and several fruitless reports to the 
bureau of health had borne out the contention. This is our kind of lesson in American 
citizenship and civic responsibility, and leads us to think seriously of the desirability 
of casting the beam out of our own eye. 

d) Interest in languages.—It is no doubt impossible for the American social worker 
to speak all the languages she will encounter, but it is probably entirely possible for 
her to acquire a fair understanding of one or two languages and to pick up as she goes 
along a few phrases in each of the tongues her patients speak. The few words are 
an evidence of interest which goes far to win the response and confidence which are 
necessary to effective social work. The interest in the language serves to indicate the 
wider interest in the family’s ways, difficulties, and character. It helps to free them 
from any sense of inferiority, by showing them that they have a knowledge which we 
value (and the psychiatrists tell us that many hindering traits such as obstinacy, 
conceit, and sullenness are the result of a sense of inferiority). 

At Bellevue courses in different languages have been given to the nurses who 
were to visit in immigrant neighborhoods, to give the nurses a start with the languages. 
It was found that with a slight beginning equipment the nurse went on and gathered 
in the course of her work a much fuller knowledge of the language, but that without 
the lessons she rarely made a beginning. The value of an ability to check up by our 
own knowledge of some few words the reports of interpreters is extremely helpful in a 
matter often difficult—the satisfactory use of interpreters. 

e) Literature —Scattered through biographies, autobiographies, works of travel, 
and stories of folk life is a good deal of more or less valuable material on national 
customs and superstitions. I suppose that everyone unconsciously picks up a great 
many impressions from these sources and uses them in interpreting immigrant and 
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native situations. If this material could be checked up and systematized it might be 
of use. Good case records ought to furnish further material, but in the present state 
of record-writing we should probably not get a great deal from them. The knowl- 
edge gathered by social workers and nurses in the course of their work would no doubt 
yield a great many facts and much understanding. 

The work of the Y.W.C.A. in the international institutes, in army camps among 
foreign-speaking soldiers, and in the education of Polish girls in the Polish Gray 
Samaritan Training School has resulted in the accumulation of much knowledge of 
foreign customs and characteristics which may already be in print in the form of 
reports, but which should be thoroughly organized and put into permanent form. 
This subject of a literature has many further possibilities. 

In the far west where Mexicans and Orientals are an element of the population 
they would of course demand the same kind of study as the Europeans, and seem to 
present—especially the Orientals—a far more difficult problem on account of their 
comparative strangeness to us. The negroes are a subject for study perhaps even more 
difficult. 

In all this consideration of racial and national character, we must not forget 
that there is danger in generalization and the presupposition of “types,” and that 
each individual is no less an individual for being a member of a race or a nation. 
Individual differences can be known only by a study of the individual. In individu- 
ality the members of all races and nations are universal, alike in that all are different. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF HEALTH TO STANDARDS OF LIVING 
Royal Meeker, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Washington 


This paper in full, including tables, is published in the Monthly Labor Review, 
Vol. X, No. 6 (June, 1920), published by the United States Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


DIVISION IV—PUBLIC AGENCIES AND 
INSTITUTIONS 


THE INSTITUTION CARE OF CRIPPLED AND DEFORMED CHILDREN 
John E. Fish, M.D., Superintendent, Massachusetts Hospital School, Canton 


One of the problems which confronts every civilized community is, “What shall 
be done with the cripple?”” When a bright, promising boy loses both legs by accident 
or disease; when an active, energetic youngster becomes a helpless victim of infantile 
paralysis; when an ambitious young man has the misfortune to be deprived of the use 
of both hands, or when tuberculosis invades the bones of the spine and threatens a 
child with the deformity of hunch back, should we continue to regard such cases 
merely as objects of sentimental charity and allow them to drift into a life of depend- 
ency, or should we proceed upon the principle that, ‘“‘Sound policy is never at variance 
with substantial justice” and give the cripple a “‘ square deal’’ ? 

By every law of economic interest crippled children should be given the oppor- 
tunities so long denied. Unlike those who are blind or deaf, feebleminded or epileptic, 
whose care has long been regarded as a necessary function of state government, the 
welfare of the crippled child demands not only the opportunity for an education but 
also expert surgical aid to render such education of practical value. In the larger 
general hospitals in which orthopedic surgical skill may be found, it is obviously not 
practicable to establish schools. Furthermore, no general hospital can meet the 
demands made upon it and permit the orthopedic cases to remain for the post-operative 
repair and muscle training which should be carried on for months and, in some cases, 
for several years. Even in the large orthopedic centers, therefore, in which adequate 
surgical care is available, the child’s education is likely to be neglected and in rural 
communities many crippled children may be found, who, if given an opportunity for 
some education, are denied the benefits of surgical skill. As a result of this unhappy 
situation some have had treatment without schooling, others have been given instruc- 
tion without physical help and many have had neither surgical treatment nor an 
education. 

If we permit the cripple to think himself a dependent or a burden, how indeed 
can he be anything else, for, ‘As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

If we see in a child only affliction, disappointment, and sorrow, we feel and act 
accordingly; but we are shortsighted, indeed, if we fail to recognize more than this in a 
cripple whose senses and intelligence are unimpaired. A helpless crippled child with 
a bright mind is a prisoner who should be given his economic freedom. 

The interest in the problem of rehabilitating wounded soldiers has created a 
widespread desire to do something more for crippled children than has heretofore 
been deemed possible. The problems presented for training maimed children differ 
in detail, though not in purpose, from those for disabled soldiers. In certain respects 
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the guidance of crippled children into a life of active usefulness is the more difficult 
one for the reason that the children need to develop the desire for work and the willing- 
ness to undertake responsibility. The question then arises, how can crippled children 
be given the surgical treatment their condition demands and at the same time be 
trained for working efficiency ? 

Traditionary belief has led us to shrink from the thought of placing our children 
in an institution. We cannot reconcile the priceless freedom of childhood with the 
necessary restraints of institution life. In general it is true that there is nothing 
more fatal to individual development and character building than to be one of many; 
but it is also a fact that the vast majority of crippled children cannot enjoy that 
wide liberty of choice which can and should be given to normal children. Freedom 
or restraint? A paralyzed child confined to a wheel chair at home has no alternative. 
He may have a father of means to provide him with a nurse’s oversight both day and 
night; he may be given very careful instruction by tutors employed to develop his 
mind; but he cannot be given a companion playmate in a well child. Their worlds 
would be miles apart. 

The point is this: One rarely sees a cripple playing, working, or studying with 
well children and enjoying himself, his handicap is too obvious. The cripple is made 
continually to feel this handicap and is apt to become selfish, self-centered, vindicative, 
and revengeful. Either that, or he learns to pander to his superiors in physique and 
very quickly finds that it is easier to be waited upon and to excite sympathy than it is 
to make the necessary effort for himself. The crippled boy without means is apt to 
grow up as an object of charity with a handful of pencils as an excuse for taking money- 

When a crippled child has acquired an irritable condition of the nervous system, 
a warped and crippled mind, he presents a pathetic picture indeed. During the 
invalid years of childhood, when habits of life are formed, he should be given what 
every child needs, an opportunity for competition upon a plane of equality. This is 
practically impossible except in an institution with others similarly afflicted. Here the 
bright mind in the deformed body has its chance for full exercise and improvement, 
unhampered by any oppressive sense of physical handicap, for all its competitors are 
upon a similar basis. 

The crippled child in an institution has the mental friction, the community spirit 
of the public school as he could get it in no other way. In the home, of course, he 
could not have it. In the public school with well children, he could not have it. In 
a properly organized institution he is matched with companions of his own grade 
physically, and in an institution only can he have fair play and free competition such as 
the well child has in school with a multitude of his peers. Here he may do his best in 
work or in play without shrinking from that ridicule of his grotesque motions which 
must be his lot among well children. 

There are two general classes of cripples, those who are temporarily and those who 
are permanently crippled. Among the temporarily crippled are those suffering 
from tuberculous disease of the joints or spine, who require careful nursing and treat- 
ment for a number of years, thus preventing school attendance and the ordinary 
activity and training of childhood. Fully 90 per cent of such cases, when placed 
under favorable circumstances for a sufficiently long period, may reasonably be 
expected to recover with little or no disabling disability. As an illustration of a cripple 
of this class may be mentioned the case of a homeless boy suffering from tuberculosis 
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of the knee joint in a well-advanced stage. After being under treatment for several 
years and having educational advantages during the long period of convalescence, 
he was so far restored to health that his physical condition was regarded as normal by 
examining surgeons and he served as a volunteer during the late war. Cases of rickets, 
club feet, and other deformities, which can be corrected by surgical operation, are 
also included in the group of temporary cripples. To obtain the best results in such 
cases, treatment for several weeks is frequently necessary before surgical interference 
is advisable and a longer period of post-operative care is required. In a properly 
equipped institution such temporary cripples can carry on much of their school work 
without serious loss of time. 

The permanently crippled are those suffering from non-operative congenital 
defects, amputation deformities due to accident or disease, and the larger and much 
more important class of infantile and other forms of paralysis. A large percentage 
of such cases are susceptible of improvement by operation, exercises, and muscle 
training and most substantial aid may be given by the scientific application of splints, 
braces, and various forms of mechanical apparatus. Such children will always be 
disabled, however, and unless specially trained will become a burden. If given special 
care and training suited to their condition, they may become entirely self-maintaining 
or at least able to obtain some employment which will diminish the burden of their 
support. To what extent cripples of this class may become breadwinners may be of 
interest. A five-year-old boy was deprived of the use of both legs by an attack of 
infantile paralysis. Deformities of a most distressing character followed and he was 
virtually a helpless dependent when first placed under appropriate treatment at the 
age of twelve. He acquired the ability to walk with the aid of splints and crutches 
and at the same time received an education which enabled him to command a living 
wage in a newspaper office. 

Another illustrative case is that of a boy who suffered from a more severe attack 
of the same disease which left him permanently paralyzed in both back and legs. 
He was quite helpless and bedridden for a number of years but finally his disabilities 
were relieved by proper treatment covering a period of about six years. In the mean- 
time his mind was trained and he became an active office clerk in a large business 
concern. 

Until a comparatively recent period, every effort to assist such cases has been 
regarded as a sentimental charity and the problem has not been successfully met. 
It is not economically sound for the state or any community to permit such cases 
to lead lives of dependence. Purely as a business proposition, there should be no 
hesitation in the investment of a few hundred dollars to prevent an intelligent child 
from becoming an economic drag through life. 

The need of some special training for cripples in Massachusetts was felt for a 
number of years and with the splendidly conducted day school in Boston as an example, 
the appeal for crippled children in other parts of the state was heeded by the general 
assembly in 1904 and an act was passed providing for the establishment of a state 
hospital school to accommodate not less than three hundred children. An admirable 
board of unpaid trustees, with Dr. Edward H. Bradford as chairman, was appointed 
to administer the grant of $300,000 and by proclamation of the governor the institution 
was opened on December 1, 1907. It was evident from the first that if the benefits of 
the institution were given to the most deserving cases, the school should be as free as 
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possible in the rules of admission, the charge, the official record of its inmates and in 
the discipline and management from the character of a pauper institution. 

As there was no accurate census of cripples in the commonwealth, it was impos- 
sible to determine the number needing institution aid or the proportion of cripples 
whose deformity was congenital, the result of bone disease or of paralysis, or the 
number of those who could be benefited by surgical treatment. It was also impossible 
to ascertain to what extent they could be brought, by training or by treatment, to a 
state of self-support. From the observation of the first five hundred cases, however , 
it became clear that with developed self-reliance, educational opportunity, and proper 
surgical treatment, there were few cripples of the class admissible to the school who 
could not be brought to a condition in which self-help or self-support could not reason- 
ably be expected after the child had grown to adult age. 

It was also felt that the school should be so conducted that it would obtain the 
complete confidence of the public. The fact was appreciated that a certain number 
of state wards and crippled inmates of other institutions would be admitted to the 
state school as a routine principle or classification; but that a much larger and per- 
haps more deserving class of children would remain in their homes, in many instances, 
to grow up in pitiable ignorance until their parents could be convinced of the advanta- 
ges to be gained from institution care. From the meager and very indefinite informa- 
tion which was gathered from hospital statistics and from physicians under whose 
observation this latter class of children had passed, it was estimated that there were 
in the state from three to five thousand cripples of school age; but it was not known 
whether they would be intrusted to the care of an institution. 

Strangely enough, there were no vigorous cries of paternalism or complaints by 
the taxpayers that a sentimental charity had arisen when demands for the support 
of the institution were made. The eagerness with which the children themselves 
grasped the opportunity for an education was most gratifying and at no time since 
the school has been established has there been a scarcity of applications for admission. 

That there was need for such a school is evident from the number of illiterates 
received. A fourteen-year-old boy, for example, had never attended school. He 
could neither read nor write the simplest sentence when admitted. As a direct result 
of the special training he received, he is now the proud possessor of the school’s diploma 
and for the past three years has been a successful wage-earner as a licensed engineer. 
It has been the policy of the institution to admit children only upon the direct applica- 
tion of their parents or legal guardians and then only upon the certificate of a legally 
qualified physician, that the child is mentally bright but physically unable to attend 
a public school. A study of nearly nine hundred admissions indicates that there 
are comparatively few mentally qualified for special care and training with a view to 
self-support, whose disabilities are due to hereditary, congenital, or accidental causes. 
This is contrary to the popular impression, but the acquired diseases such as surgical 
tuberculosis and infantile paralysis have been found to be the causes of cripples in the 
vast majority of cases. 

If the proper treatment is begun early and continued for several years, the tuber- 
culous may be regarded as recoverable, indeed, we may reasonably hope to find some 
means to prevent the occurrence of tuberculosis, but of infantile paralysis too little is 
at present known to expect prevention. The institution primarily established as a 
school with hospital facilities has, therefore, been developed to provide two general 
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classes of instruction: Education in the grades comparable to that given in the public 
schools to which many pupils may be expected to go when discharged, and for those 
permanently disabled the regular grade work as a foundation, with vocational or pre- 
vocational training of the most practical kind for such occupations as appear to be 
adapted to the physical defects of the pupils. 

In the organization of the school the classes are small, preferably from ten to 
twelve in the primary to not more than eighteen or twenty in the upper grades. Indi- 
vidual characteristics are thus better understood by the teachers and at the same 
time the classes are large enough to afford cheerful, profitable rivalry and competition. 
The sessions are short, from an hour to an hour and a half in the lower grades and 
never more than two hours daily, even in the seventh and eighth grades. The advan- 
tages of this arrangement of classes and hours, begun as a physical necessity, might 
well be heeded by some of the public schools to which many of the nervous and physical 
diseases of childhood are directly traceable. Promotions are by subjects and may be 
made at any time during the year. For example, a fifteen-year-old boy, who has 
never attended school, may be obliged to start in the first grade but in a few months 
may reach the third or fourth grade in arithmetic; or a boy who has been taught to 
read at home may be entered in the sixth grade in that subject and go to the fourth 
and third grades for other studies. Graded courses in singing and instrumental 
music, in manual training and elementary handcraft, in sewing and domestic science 
are also prescribed. 

The advantage of a system of elasticity and of concentration has been noticeable. 
Through the zealous efforts of teachers whose duties are exclusively confined to 
classroom work and its directly associated interests and the fact that the hours of 
study have been adjusted to the individual needs and capacity of the pupils, the 
results have been most satisfactory. That the children have not suffered education- 
ally by this system has repeatedly been shown by the fact that those taken from a 
public school on account of their affliction and returned after a few years have been 
found, not only to be equal to their former comrades in scholarship, but in many 
cases to be more advanced. 

The educational work of the school is by no means confined to the pursuit of 
academic subjects in the classroom. The system of vocational training followed may 
be styled a modification of an elective apprenticeship plan. In the maintenance of an 
institution with a population of more than three hundred and fifty, a larger number of 
skilled employees is required. Most kinds of work to be found in every small com- 
munity are represented and are sufficiently varied to be adapted to the capabilities of 
children from all stations of life. Carefully selected employees, trained to regard 
themselves as teachers of practical subjects, are proud of the accomplishments of 
pupils selected for their departments. Carpenters, painters, engineers, plumbers, 
steam-fitters, electricians, bakers, cobblers, tailors, stenographers, bookkeepers, 
telephone operators, dressmakers, cooks, teamsters, gardeners, poultry-men, store- 
keepers, laundresses, and many others can be developed in an institution by properly 
assigned apprenticeship with experienced employees. In some occupations, experi- 
mental knowledge gained from observation and actual practice is absolutely essential 
to success. That painfully theoretical system of industrial training, which has lately 
been so much in fashion, has not, in democratic America, reached that degree of prac- 
tical efficiency, which its advocates in continental Europe led us to believe. 
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A boy or girl, if given the opportunity, will naturally indicate the direction in 
which training and instruction may be advantageously given and by close and careful 
observation in an institution in which an almost unlimited amount of freedom is 
allowed, it is usually not a difficult matter to determine a child’s probable adaptability. 
Take, for example, the legless boy who gravitated toward the engine-room because he 
loved to see the wheels go round. He was assigned some regular duties to perform 
under the immediate supervision of the firm but indulgent engineer, who is account- 
able for the power machines, the heating, lighting, plumbing, and mechanical work of 
the institution. That boy, since he left the school several years ago, has been success- 
ful in the operation of steam boilers and now boasts of the possession of two pairs of 
artificial legs and a bank deposit of $1,800. 

A case of equal interest, illustrating the elective apprenticeship plan, is that of a 
girl who was admitted to the school with very extensive tuberculous disease of both 
hip joints. She completed the work in the grades, as a matter of course attending 
classes at first upon a wheeled cot and later with the aid of ambulatory splints and 
crutches. She was taught to sew and at the domestic science cottage she learned to 
cook and to care for a home. During the latter period of her convalescence, she 
cultivated the friendship of the clerks in the office of the administration building and 
was assigned as an understudy to the telephone operator. Finally she was intrusted 
with the responsibility of receiving and distributing thousands of calls which pass 
through the switchboard. As a result of her office associations, she acquired an 
ambition to operate a typewriter, which she was first permitted to use in copying simple 
routine reports. Altogether she was under treatment and training for a period of 
about seven years. She eventually made a good recovery and for the past three years 
has been a most successful surgical record clerk in the office of one of the largest general 
hospitals in New England. Many other cases might be cited to illustrate the obvious 
value of such practical vocational training. 

None of the industrial departments is organized to be dependent upon the assist- 
ance of pupils, because it often happens that the same number of children or sometimes 
even none is found to be physically, educationally, or temperamentally qualified for 
routine work. Their service is upon a purely voluntary basis, and the employee 
with whom a boy or girl does not ask to be associated is usually looked upon as more 
or less of a failure. 

Practical industrial training for the older boys and girls has been carried into 
nearly every department of the institution in the belief that theoretical vocational 
instruction in the classroom for crippled children, with the limitations of a grammar- 
school education, is ill advised. Weaving, basketry, lace making, and similar hand- 
crafts are desirable accomplishments and pleasing diversions, but they seldom lead 
to independent, bread-winning occupations. The average crippled child is so far 
behind the normal boy or girl that all his energies must be conserved for the most 
practical things, to fit him for a livelihood at a reasonable age. As the children go 
back and forth from school to shop, garden, or office, none in class for more than two 
hours daily, they, as well as the average observer, are entirely unconscious of the fact 
that they are exemplifying theories lying at the base of several widely advertised 
educational systems. 

Comparatively early in the history of the school, it was apparent that the economic 
independence of crippled children depended even more upon the child’s mental attitude 
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toward a life of usefulness than upon the physical handicap; that however skilful a 
cripple might be in any line of work, he could never be lifted out of the dependent 
class until he became weaned from the self-pitying, self-conscious, self-centered feeling 
which most crippled children have been taught to entertain. 

The solitary life of the crippled child at home does not afford the opportunity 
for healthy competition which the cripple must have to gain the self-assurance and the 
self-reliance to care for himself and manage his own affairs. If his disabilities are 
magnified by contact with normal persons only, especially during the impressionable 
developmental age, he is less inclined to become resourceful or to believe that independ- 
ent action is possible. 

The development of character and individuality is accomplished through the 
medium of play, recreation, and the social life of the school. In fact, this develop- 
ment of a spirit of self-reliance and individual responsibility has been found to be the 
most valuable feature of the work. At first it did not seem possible that much could 
be accomplished in a school for crippled children through their participation in athletic 
sports but it was found that even a baseball team of cripples could become the equa! 
and at times the superior of the competing teams of normal boys. In this connection 
reference should be made to the championship team of 1912. Every member, with 
the exception of one boy who died, is now a self-supporting and self-respecting citizen. 
Through the influence of baseball one boy found himself, as he could probably have 
done in no other way. He came to the school because of the loss of one leg at the 
hip joint. An artificial leg could not be applied but he became a skilful ball player, 
nevertheless, and immediately upon his discharge went to work in a spinning mill near 
his home. He worked without loss of time for about two years when he had the mis- 
fortune to lose his remaining leg in an electric car accident. No word was heard from 
him at the school for nearly a year, when he appeared one afternoon asa visitor. In 
response to the sympathetic inquiries of his friends, he replied with a hearty laugh 
that he was still playing the game of self-support and that a few weeks after his last 
accident he returned to his machine in the mill. It is needless to say that this remark- 
able spirit of courage and thrift has a stimulating effect upon his normal brothers and 
sisters. 

The school has a flourishing brass band, a troup of boy scouts and camp fire 
girls. Swimming, rowing, skating, coasting, each comes in its season. Dramatic 
entertainments, social parties, the appropriate observance of holidays, the school 
song and cheer develop a school spirit and enthusiasm which could be supplied in no 
other way. A prosperous alumni association has been formed and at its annual 
dinner in June much class rivalry and school loyalty is displayed. 

The bright happy faces of these enterprising young men and women prove beyond 
question that there is need in every state of some form of special care and educational 
training for cripples and it would appear that this common necessity could best be 
met by the establishment of an institution with the combined advantages of a hospital 
and a school; an institution maintained at public expense, though not upon the 
asylum home or almshouse basis; an institution equipped to relieve suffering both of 
body and mind; to receive from many a home some stricken one whom all the acts of 
affection only seem to embitter rather than to console and heal; to lighten the burden 
of those who have exhausted their strength and their means in caring for some cherished 
member of the family circle; in short, an institution designed to make useful, inde- 
pendent, and self-respecting citizens of ones who would otherwise become a burden. 
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THE DECREASE IN THE ALCOHOLIC PSYCHOSES IN THE NEW YORK 
STATE HOSPITAL 


Everett S. Elwood, Secretary, New York State Hospital Commission, Albany 


Inasmuch as the fiscal year in New York State ends June 30, it is impossible for 
me to give any data as to the effects of prohibition in regard to the causation of mental 
diseases since July 1, 1920. During the five-year period ending June 30, 1919, there 
were admitted for the first time to the New York Civil State Hospitals for the Insane, 
a total of 31,572 patients. Of this number 1,859 or 5.9 per cent were classified in the 
alcoholic psychoses. 

A statistical study is made each year of all first admissions to the civil state 
hospitals looking into various etiological factors involved, of which alcohol is one. The 
hospitals are required to furnish the Commission with a special data card of all patients 
admitted who were addicted to the use of alcoholic liquors. The information asked 
for is as follows: 

1. At what age did patient become addicted to the use of alcoholic liquors ? 

2. What liquors did patient drink? To which was he especially addicted ? 

3. Was patient a regular or periodic drinker? What quantity of liquor did he 
drink ? 

4. Did patient become intoxicated? If so how often? 

5. Did patient’s drinking cause him to lose time from his regular occupation ? 
If so, to what extent ? 

6. Did patient’s drinking affect his general health? If so, how? 

7. Had patient had delirium tremens? If so, how many times? 

8. Had patient had previous attacks of alcoholic insanity ? 

9. Did patient use morphine, opium or cocaine? If so, to what extent? 

10. Was alcohol the principal or contributory cause of patient’s insanity ? 

11. Was patient’s mental condition the cause of his inebriety ? 

In 1914 from these special reports Dr. H. M. Pollock, statistician, State Hospital 
Commission, made a special study of the use and effect of alcohol in relation to the 
alcoholic psychoses for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1914. From this study it 
appeared that 80.4 per cent of these alcoholic cases were confirmed users of alcohol 
before the age of thirty. It was evident that the males acquired the drink habit 
earlier in life than the females; 45.5 per cent of the males and 12.5 per cent of the 
females were under twenty years of age when they began the formation of the drink 
habit. The average age of all patients at the time of admission was 43.8 years and 
the average period of indulgence in the use of alcohol was 20.6 years. The average 
age of the male patients was 43.6 years and of the female 44.3 years. The average 
period of drinking prior to admissions of the males was 22.2 years, and of the females 
16.4 years. These averages confirm the conclusion reached relative to the earlier 
formation of the drink habit by the males. 

In the choice of liquors no marked difference between male and female is noted. 
Of the total cases, 47.2 per cent were addicted to the use of whiskey; 33.6 per cent 
were addicted to the use of beer; 14.3 per cent to both whiskey and beer and 4.9 per 
cent to other kinds of liquor. 

In regard to the manner and quantity of drinking, of the total cases 77.8 per 
cent were regular drinkers and 22.2 per cent were periodic drinkers. In a majority 
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of cases a fixed habit of excessive drinking was indicated. Many of the patients 
drank heavily every day, others drank moderately for a week or more and then indulged 
in a period of debauch. The frequency of intoxication was relatively less among the 
females than among the males. Of the total number 12.7 per cent did not become 
intoxicated at all, some were reported as continually intoxicated, others less frequently 
and others at irregular periods but the frequency of intoxication prior to the onset of 
the psychosis was very marked in a majority of cases. 

The habits of the patients in respect to drugs were very definitely ascertained. 
It is found that only 2.3 per cent were users of drugs and these cases were divided 
equally between males and females. It seems that the use of drugs is not an important 
factor in the etiology of alcoholic insanity. As a result of the study it was concluded 
that the drink habit for both males and females was formed in early life; that the 
males acquired the habit earlier than the females and that the average duration of the 
alcoholic habit prior to admission to a hospital for the insane was approximately 
twenty-two years among the males and sixteen years among the females. 

The liquors causing the insanity were whiskey and beer but the former appeared 
to be the principal factor in the majority of cases. More than three-fourths of the 
patients observed had been regular drinkers prior to admission and a fixed habit of 
excessive drinking with frequent intoxication usually preceded the mental breakdown. 

In only a small percentage of cases abnormal mental condition was the cause of 
excessive use of alcohol. This would seem to refute the argument so frequently made 
that abnormal mental condition was the principal cause of excessive drinking. 

From 1910 to 1914 there was a gradual decline in the number of admissions in 
the alcoholic group. During the fiscal year 1914, 464, or 7.4 per cent of the first 
admissions were classified as alcoholic psychoses. In 1917 at the beginning of the 
restrictions on the sale of liquors, the alcoholic psychoses constituted 594, or 8.6 per 
cent of the first admissions. Since that time the rate has been declining rapidly and in 
1919 the alcoholic psychoses constituted only 269, or 4.0 per cent of the first admis- 
sions, the lowest point in the history of the hospital system. 

It has been claimed that restrictions upon the use of alcohol would have a tendency 
to increase the use of drugs. There is no available data to prove the truth or falsity 
of this claim. The rise or fall of the numbers in the alcoholic psychoses does not 
seem to be correlated with the drug psychoses. In 1914, owing to the Boylan Law, 
the number of admissions to the drug psychoses reached the highest in the past ten 
years. This number was approximately one-half of 1 per cent of the first admissions 
while in 1919 the number in the drug psychoses constituted approximately one-fourth 
of 1 per cent of the first admissions. 

Each year the admissions are classified according to the use of alcoholic liquors. 
In this classification patients are grouped as total abstainers, temperate or intemperate. 
From 1914 to 1917 there was a marked increase in the intemperate use of alcohol by 
first admissions. From 1917 to 1919 there was a marked increase in the number of total 
abstainers and a decrease in the number of intemperate users of alcohol. 

From the figures given it is evident that there has been a marked decrease in the 
use of alcohol by all admissions, and a decrease in the number of alcoholic psychoses. 
It is probable that no single reason can be given to explain this decrease. One is, 
however, forced to conclude that the increase in no-license territory in the state of 
New York during the past ten years together with the restrictions placed upon the 
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sale of alcoholic liquors during the war period has made it increasingly difficult to 
obtain intoxicating beverages, and therefore has brought about a decrease in consump- 
tion. It is safe to predict that the strict enforcement of the prohibition amendment 
to the Federal Constitution will cause a still further decrease in the number of 


persons suffering from alcoholic psychoses and should eventually eliminate all mental 
disease due to alcohol. 


EFFECTS OF PROHIBITION ON THE CENSUS OF COUNTY JAILS 
IN INDIANA 


John A. Brown, Supervisor of Field Service, Indiana Board of State Charities, 
Indiana polis 
Prohibition came in Indiana while the nation was engaged in the world-war. 
The mobilization of large armies and the expansion of business which was speeded to 
the highest production engaged the attention of every citizen and there was a marked 


effect upon the reduction of crime and commitments to jails and state penal and cor- 
rectional institutions. 


Whatever the causes, for this decrease, prohibition was the 
most potent. 


In order to understand figures and facts about to be related it is necessary to keep 
in mind the Indiana system of caring for misdemeanants. There we are striving 
to make the jails serve the purpose for which they are intended—the detention of 
persons awaiting trial. The state has provided two state institutions for the imprison- 
ment of misdemeanants. The woman’s prison has a correctional department for such 
prisoners and a large state farm has been established for men. Women having a 
sentence of more than ninety days or whose sentence and unpaid or unreplevied fine 
is equal to more than thirty days must be sent to the correctional department of the 
woman’s prison. All male misdemeanants with sentences of more than thirty days 
must be sent to the state farm. Judges may send to these institutions all such persons 
regardless of the length of the sentence. These three institutions, jails, woman’s 
prison, and state farm, care for all misdemeanants. 

Statistics for county jails have been kept by our board for twenty years. At no 
time in this period has the number of prisoners been so low. When the two state 
farms were established it was predicted that their establishment would materially 
reduce the amount of petty crime. Then prohibition came to their aid and the 
prediction was more than fulfilled. 

On September 30, 1917 the jail population was 1,090, while in the state farms 
were 158 women and 636 men respectively, a total of 1,884 prisoners. On the same 
date, 1918, with six months of prohibition, the jails held 510 and the two state insti- 
tutions 51 women and 471 men respectively, a total of 1,032. This was a reduction of 
46 per cent. In 1919, when prohibition was in force for all the year, the number of 
prisoners was further reduced. There were at the close of the fiscal year rq19, 456 
prisoners in the jails and 352 prisoners in the two state institutions, a total of 808, 
or a reduction of 58 per cent over the year 1917. The whole number of commitments 
to the county jails in the fiscal year 1917 was 39,176 and in 1918 it was 21,476, a 
decrease of 45 per cent. The whole number serving sentence in jails and the two 
state farms including the number present at the beginning of the year and the year’s 
commitments was 13,227 in 1917 as against 5,180 in 1919 or a decrease of 61 per cent. 
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During the year 1919, 3,598 persons were committed to the jails for drunkenness 
while in previous years the number averaged 14,420 a year. They have always com- 
posed a large proportion of jail inmates, but the percentage is decreasing; it is usually 
close to 50 per cent, but it fell two years ago to 34.5 per cent, and last year to 25.6 per 
cent. It is expected that with national prohibition the percentage will be further 
reduced. 

The number of jails empty at the close of the fiscal year 1917 was 18 while in 
1919 the number was 34. Six other jails had only insane or convicted persons serving 
sentence, all of whom might have been in state institutions. Sixteen jails had only 
one inmate, seven had two inmates, seven had three, and four had four. Thirteen 
jails had from five to ten each and eleven had more than ten. The eleven counties 
had 301 inmates which was two-thirds of the number of the entire state. These 
jails were located in the thickly populated counties. In many communities the jails 
are now used almost entirely for the safekeeping of John Barleycorn who is being held 
as a witness in the case of the State vs. A. Bootlegger. 

The number of persons in the woman’s prison serving sentence for intoxication 
or violation of the liquor laws in 1917 was 78, while in 1918 only 35 were committed, 
for the same crimes, and 17 in 1919. During the six or seven years preceding the 
enforcement of state-wide prohibition, thirty women each served five or more different 
sentences for intoxication or some misdemeanor to which drunkenness was a contribut- 
ing cause. One woman served 21 sentences and five others served 18, 17, 16, 15, and 
14 respectively. None of the thirty women has been in the institution during the 
past year. The total commitments to the Correctional Department of the woman’s 
prison in 1917 was 437; 225 in 1918; and 124in 1919. The decrease in 1919 over 1917 
was 72 per cent. 

The effects of prohibition in Marion County were felt almost immediately after 
the law went into operation. This county maintained a jail and a workhouse. The 
latter received short-termed men—those serving sixty days or less. The average daily 
population of this institution was about 155 in 1917 and the first six months of 1918. 
Prohibition became effective April 2, 1918, and the workhouse was closed June 1 
following, for the lack of prisoners. On September 30, 1917, there were 122 prisoners 
in the county jail and on the same date 1919 there were 82. During the year 1917, 
371 prisoners were sent to the state farm, 225 in 1918, and 244 in 1919. The increase 
in 1919 over that in 1918 is due to the law requiring judges to send men with sentences 
of more than thirty days to the farm. In 1917 the total commitments to the state 
farm for men were 2,536 and in 1919 it was 1,176, a decrease of 54 per cent. The 
number of recidivists was also decreased. In 1917 there were 402 “‘repeaters’”’ while 
in 1919 there were only 119 or a reduction of 70 per cent. 

Reports from the institutions caring for misdemeanants show that the number 
of recidivists has been greatly reduced. Sheriffs and officials have told inspectors of 
many cases of men who formerly spent most of their time in jail when the state was 
‘‘wet”’ while now they are sober, engaged in productive labor, and have happy homes. 
The officers all attribute the change to prohibition. 

While those of us who have studied the problem carefully know that there are 
other elements entering into it we feel sure that the elimination of the liquor trafiic 
has greatly reduced the number of arrests not only for drunkenness but also for petty 
crimes. 
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SOME SNAPSHOT PICTURES OF THE EFFECTS OF NATIONAL 
PROHIBITION 


William H. Pear, General Agent, Provident Association, Boston 


Social workers may leave to the legal profession and the courts all discussion of 
the legal questions involved in the passage of the Eighteenth Amendment; but they, 
nevertheless, may well have very definite opinions regarding the social and economic 
burdens imposed by intemperance and the lightening of those burdens resulting from 
prohibition. 

It falls to their lot, in the course of their daily labors, to look upon the seamy 
side of life. They know the homes of the unfortunate. They witness and share in 
the operations of public and private institutions, correctional and charitable; of 
courts, probation service, hospitals, jails, etc., and so it has been from a position of 
peculiar advantage that they have viewed the effects of stopping the sale of alcohol 
as a beverage. 

As I have proceeded to gather data for this report, I have been impressed by 
the social workers’ keen sense of the importance of accurate analysis; their apprecia- 
tion of the fact that it will be most unfortunate to attribute wrongly to prohibition 
results which may be due to the peculiarly complex economic conditions now prevail- 
ing. Let me add that I have made every effort to reject all material containing such 
doubtful factors. Then one or two facts should be borne in mind as we review the 
following statements: the time since the new laws became operative is very short; 
the enforcement of the laws has varied greatly, and we know that everything depends 
on enforcement; and finally it is to be remembered that several states have had 
prohibition for some years, Washington, for example, since 1916, and Georgia for 
ten years or more. 

Let me begin with a brief summary of the messages received from the secretaries 
of welfare organizations in fourteen large cities scattered throughout the country: 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, New Orleans, and Atlanta report that they note 
little change, as intemperance has not appeared to any great extent as a factor in 
dependency as they have dealt with it. Cleveland reports, ‘Too short a time since 
prohibition to show results”; Buffalo and New York City, no figures yet available. 
St. Louis, Philadelphia, and Portland, Maine, report a decided decrease of intemper- 
ance in families applying for aid, but they say that exact figures are not at hand. 
Detroit, Michigan, reported on so admirably a year ago by Fred R. Johnson, of the 
Detroit Community Union, in his article in the Survey of May 10, 1919, again confirms 
the opinion of last year with the general statement that “Prohibition has brought 
about very great improvements.” This is indorsed by representatives of leading 
business interests in the city, and by Judge Henry S. Hulbert, whose court “‘may have 
to take a vacation if this keeps up,” in the words of a recent article in the Detroit News. 
Michigan, in the spring of 1919, rejected by a large majority a light wine and beer 
amendment. Chicago announces that while intemperance appeared as a factor in 
the last half of 1918, 292 times, that is in 6 per cent of the 4,582 families listed by the 
United Charities it appeared but 28 times in the last half of 1919, which was six- 
tenths of 1 per cent of 4,039 families listed. Providence, Rhode Island, tells us that 
every district secretary of the Society for Organizing Charity notes a marked change 
in the homes of men formerly intemperate and neglectful. In case after case they 
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are found to be bringing home their wages. Many such men have expressed them- 
selves as glad of prohibition; some are paying back debts. Children formerly removed 
for neglect are being returned, etc. ‘One family,” says the supervisor, “for years a 
great problem, is self-supporting and is paying back debts. Since July 1 only one 
application showing intemperance has come to us.” 

There is one other report coming from the city of Montreal, which is perhaps 
worthy a special note in view of the propositions which are being made to authorize 
the sale of light wines and 2.75 per cent beer. Mr. John B. Dawson, secretary of 
the Charity Organization Society of that city, reports that his agents have been able 
to observe little, if any lessening of drunkenness as the result of the change from the 
free sale of alcohol to the sale merely of the light wines and 2.75 per cent beer. He 
says “‘it is certain that men are getting drunk on what they still get at the saloons.” 


CHART I 


INTEMPERANCE AS A FACTOR IN DEPENDENCY 
SHOWN BY THE DARK SECTOR 
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Now coming to Boston and the state of Massachusetts, at the close of the year 
1917, the Boston Provident Association published a study which has been made to 
discover the extent of intemperance as a factor in dependency as seen in that agency 
during eight years preceding. In making the study care was taken to eliminate all 
doubtful cases, and the resulting statements were in every instance conservative; 
but the facts revealed were, notwithstanding, quite striking. 

As shown by the dark sector of the circle, it was found that 1,400 of a total of 
7,775 dependent families had intemperance as a factor in their trouble—18 per cent 
of all, to whom more than $27,000 had to be given in relief to say nothing of the labors 
of our visitors in their behalf. Note the difference under prohibition; only 8 such 
cases are included in the 485 family applications received between July 1, 1919, and 
March 1, 1920, and this with no change of policy as to intake. This is a reduction from 
18 per cent to 1.6 per cent. 

The figures of the Boston Associated Charities show an even greater reduction 
of intemperance since 1917, when the percentage was 27. In the last six months it has 
dropped to 2 per cent of the families on their active list; and more remarkable still, 
there have been but 2 such families among more than 800 applying since October 1, 
IQT9Q. 
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In the 1,400 families with intemperance above referred to, were 3,925 children 
growing up under conditions of neglect and abuse to which the term home is not 
applicable. For example: in one, twice broken up because of the habits of the parents, 
there were ten children. From another, evicted from the five previous residences 
because of the parents’ drinking and quarreling, two boys have already gone to the 
reformatory. There were eight children in another, where the father and mother 
both drank, and the woman has been arrested several times for drunkenness. In 
another such family were nine children, our record ending when the five younger 
children had been removed from the home for neglect; the oldest girl has been sent 
to the Sherborn Reformatory for Women; one boy had been sentenced to the 
House of Correction at Deer Island; another was a fugitive from justice and the third 
boy had already served a term in a penal institution. One scarcely likes to think 
what all this has meant to citizenship in our community. 

But since July 1, 1919, a collection of far pleasanter facts has been steadily grow- 
ing in our files; facts from the daily lives of folks who have not, as the saying goes, 
“seen better days.’’ For them to look back is to see days and nights of neglect and 
abuse, these wives and children of men not strong enough to resist the lure of alcohol. 
To supplement such unsought facts and to see how far conditions may have changed 
under prohibition, visitors of the Provident Association have recently made a special 
effort to secure information regarding forty families in which the effect of alcoholism 
had been most marked—of the same group, in fact, on which our study of 1917 was 
based. It is important to note that these men were not of the unemployed class; 
it was not because lack of work led to their drinking, but rather because intemperance 
curtailed or dissipated their earnings that their families were in need; and then, too, 
financial need was but a small part of their troubles. 

Of these forty families we failed to locate ten; and in four others the men had either 
died or deserted. But the remaining twenty-six may be taken for a test of prohibition, 
and all but four can be offered as such examples of re-birth as no friend of theirs would 
have dared to hope for nine months ago. Of the four failures one man has been 
drinking steadily, mostly of Jamaica ginger, and is if anything worse than before. 
Another is at present in the psychopathic hospital from the effects of drink. A third 
has recently secured liquor from some source and gone on a protracted spree; and the 
fourth drinks occasionally but not enough to interfere with his work. On the whole 
it is not fair to class him as a failure. 

In every one of the twenty-two families remaining, there is a record of persisting 
sobriety according to the statements of landlords, teachers, friendly visitors, and the 
families themselves, and all are now self-sustaining. One man is said by his wife to 
talk of drink a great deal and to maintain that he could get it if he were willing to 
pay 50 cents a drink for it. He is not drinking, however, but is working steadily and 
turning in all his money at home. Several admit, themselves, that they are better 
off without alcohol and it is noteworthy that none of them are said to be suffering in 
any degree from the fact that they are deprived of liquor. 

One or two pictures of these families before and after the passage of the prohibitory 
liquor law will show what has happened in these homes. The S. family, for example, 
have dragged out a miserable life in which Saturdays and Sundays were a few degrees 
more to be dreaded than other days. The mother had broken down both physically 
and nervously; the oldest boy, weary of carrying almost the entire burden of the 
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family support, was threatening to leave home; the two younger children were falling 
behind in school and were seriously affected nervously by the father’s threats and 
abuse. Last June Mr. S. succeeded in getting a quantity of crude alcohol and made 
himself a potent beverage of some sort which proved even more demoralizing 
than his previous drink. Not until the New Year was the supply exhausted. But 
since that time he has had no liquor and his wife reports him as working steadily and 
supporting the family, kind to the children and herself and interested in his home. 

Here is one other: the family of Z. a coal teamster, known to charity since 1897 
on account of his intemperate habits. As early as 1902 Mrs. Z. left home in despair 
of keeping the family together, taking with her the baby and leaving the two little 
boys with their father. The latter, accompanied by a policeman sought her out and 
forced her to return to him. From that time on, history repeated itself in a sordid 
succession of complaints in court, arrests, sentences to the house of correction, hopeful 
returns, and relapses once more. In 1916 Mrs. Z. in desperation threw herself into 
the river, was rescued and sent to the psychopathic hospital where her unbalanced 
mental state was said to be due to home conditions. A visitor who had known the 
family for years but who had lost track of them during the past few months traced them 
from the squalid street where they had dwelt for years to an excellent neighborhood. 
He found that the father had returned home and was working steadily; two sons and 
a daughter were also working and contributing to the family expenses. The home, 
formerly so bare and untidy, is now well kept and attractive, with some leather 
furniture, a phonograph, and a telephone. The greatest change of all is to be seen in 
Mrs Z.’s face, and she has seemingly dropped ten years. She comments without 
illusions on the situation to the visitor, ‘‘ He’s the same Bill, believe me he’d get it if he 
could,” and she admits that her only fear at present is lest there should be some relaxa- 
tion of the law. 

In such testimony as is given in the Literary Digest’s report in its issue of March 13, 
1912, from the heads of five hundred and twenty-six labor bodies, we have the men’s 
story. They are 345 to 143 or 5 to 2 in favor of prohibition, even though many feel 
it to be an infringement of their personal liberties and others are described as wanting 
it for their children but not for themselves. But it’s the women whose opinion I 
want. The women, in these homes that we know, who in the past have borne the 
brunt of the hardships, are almost unanimously in favor of the changed conditions 
and pray that they may continue. There are three only out of the twenty-six in 
our study whose protests against the new order are expressed in the language of Mrs. 
Tim who says: “It is a poor arrangement that won’t allow my man after a hard day’s 
work to have even a glass of ale; and all the time the rich have their cellars full of 
booze.” Surely we need look no farther to find “the privileged classes”! The 
other view is expressed by Mrs. D., mother of six children, who says: “I thank God 
for prohibition, for it has given me a home; and Johnnie is going to high school instead 
of to work. If you’d told me this a year ago I wouldn’t have believed it.” 

Of course it is well understood that taking away the liquor will not forthwith 
transform a drunkard into a saint. The chances are many that extreme addiction 
to the use of alcohol is but an evidence or accompaniment of other physical or mental 
frailties, and these are still to be dealt with. One should not, therefore, draw too 
rosy a picture of these homes although the great intolerable trial is eliminated from 
the 
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Because of the many instances in which the intemperate father of a family has 
been a teamster who found it hard to resist the temptation of the many saloons passed 
on his daily rounds, it has seemed worth while to seek information from the coal 
dealers. Drunkenness among their drivers has in the past been one of their sorest 
trials. The statements received from these men are almost identical and are summed 
up in that of the superintendent of one of our largest companies employing three 
hundred or more drivers. ‘‘For several months,” he says, ‘“‘we have had almost no 
trouble from drunkenness among the men. It used to be so bad that failure to show 
up after Sundays and holidays was the commonest thing. This has almost entirely 
disappeared; and then the men don’t ask for money all through the week as they 
used to”; and he adds, “I know where most of that money went. Instead they are 
taking home full pay envelopes at the end of the week and are regular on the job, 
It’s a great change.”’ Several men prominent in the management of large industrial 
plants have reported similar experiences, and one makes this interesting observation: 
“T have always had what I wanted to drink and have never voted for prohibition; 
but I am convinced by what I have seen. I am ready to go without my cocktail 
and highball to have this continued.” 

The agency which has perhaps the widest acquaintance among the homes of our 
people is the District Nursing Association, whose one hundred and eight nurses are 
making one thousand visits daily. Their observations are thus summed up by their 
chief, Miss Mary Beard, well known as the president of the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing: “With all allowance for better employment and larger 
earnings, the nurses in every district of the city,” she declares, ‘‘are finding great 
improvements in home conditions, undeniably due to prohibition. There are a few 
exceptions. In some families there was a good supply of liquor on hand; some have 
home brews; some have substitutes such as lily of the valley perfume and Jamaica 
ginger, but these cases are greatly outnumbered by those where improved home con- 
ditions exist, and most of all, happy wives and children.” 

Miss Beard then tells the following two stories which, she says, are typical: 

“A nurse was hailed from across the street by a woman who was an ex-patient. 
‘Come over and see my baby carriage,’ she said. ‘In ten years, with eight children 
to carry around in my arms, I have never been able to buy a baby carriage. Now, 
thanks to prohibition, I have a baby carriage instead of Jack hanging around at the 
corner saloon!’”’ 

‘A year ago we received a call to visit a family in which we found three children 
ill with measles. The home, children, and mother were in a destitute condition, no 
bedding, little food, and the usual lack of necessities that are to be noted where intem- 
perance rules. The man was, to all appearances, a confirmed drunkard, seeming 
not to care that his children had no food, and conditions grew worse as time went on. 
Then prohibition came, and the impossible seemed to happen. The man went to 
work and kept at work. After a time he suggested that they move to a better location 
as he did not think that his neighbors were very nice. Now wife and children are 
much better clothed, new furniture has been bought, and the entire family standards 
are changed.” 

The societies which prosecute neglect of children are in a position to find such 
changes in home conditions as have just been described. From several states come 
reports giving much the same picture of improved homes as does the following from 
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Mr. C. C. Carstens, general secretary of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. He reports that in a recent meeting of the society’s agents 
from all over the state all were of the opinion that the child-neglect cases arising 
from drunkenness are cut down to a third, possibly a fifth of the number found last 
year. “In some of the rural districts of the state no cases of drunkenness had been 
reported during the last three months,” he declares, “and many families whose children 
had been removed by court order have so improved their habits that their children 
are being returned to them. The opinion was clearly expressed that the increase 
in wages was no important cause in bringing about the return of the children.” 

In view of the substantial proportion of the cost of the public institutions of the 
state, which is clearly attributable to intemperance, special interest will attach to 
the report coming from the Massachusetts Probation Commissioner Herbert C. 
Parsons. He shows (Chart No. 2) that arrests for drunkenness in the state for Janu- 
ary and February, 1920, have been but 3,134 compared with 13,579 in the same 
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months of 1919, and he adds that there has been a marked decrease in the business of 


the criminal courts. The closing paragraphs of the commissioner’s report are of such 
import that they are quoted: 


From whatever angle we approach the study of the figures we are getting from all over the state, 
the conclusion is unavoidable that the coming of prohibition has greatly reduced the volume of cases of 
other offenses than drunkenness. This conclusion is borne out by inquiries made of our officers in numer- 
ous courts, and their uniform testimony is that far fewer offenders are being brought to court, aside from 
the familiar “drunk.” It is noteworthy that the offenses which have greatly decreased in number are 
larceny, robbery (which has almost disappeared, the familiar form of robbery being the taking of money 
from an intoxicated person), sex offenses (particularly girl offenders), and the disturbances of peace which 
commonly resulted from intoxication. Apparently, there has been no decline, but rather an increase in 
the number of domestic relations cases; this has troubled some people but it may be due to the fact that 
a considerable number of men who formerly spent all their money for drink have become worth prosecuting for 
family support. 

Too sweeping conclusions must not be drawn from these figures, owing to the short period that they 
cover. For instance, it is said that the great body of snow, making transportation difficult and curbing 
some activities, accounts in part for the extremely small number of cases in .he courts in February. But 
neither this nor any other causes in combination with it could do more than .o slightly lessen the striking 
demonstration of the effect of prohibition upon the business of the courts, the police and other parts of 


the correctional mechanism. 

In this connection, Chart No. 3 is of interest, showing the reduction in the number 
of commitments for drunkenness to certain houses of correction, as given by Commis- 
sioner Sanford Bates of the Massachusetts Department of Correction, 
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One Charity Organization Society secretary in a large city reports that he, not 
brought up an abstainer, has been won over to prohibition by the evidence which has 
been coming to him during the past few months—case after case of the growth of real 
homes upon the wreckage of past intemperance, all since the men stopped drinking. 
Another, in response to my request for the opinions of the women, says: “They 
know that prohibition has given them a new lease of life and they pray for its con- 
tinuance. Over and over the statement is made to my visitors, ‘He brings his pay 
envelope home unopened; he used to spend a good part of it for liquor before the 
week was out.’ Another wife draws this picture: ‘He was always a good, kind man 
when he was sober. He comes home nights now and plays with the children and 
reads the paper; and sometimes we go to the movies.’” (A fairly good substitute 
for the saloon, this!) This secretary concludes with the following conjecture: ‘ You 
don’t for a moment imagine, do you, that this blessed relief to wives and mothers is con- 
fined to the dependent classes?” 
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But one of my correspondents speaks sadly of the fact that many of his friends 
are not impressed by these things, which have to him been so convincing, and their 
contentions are the oft-repeated ones: Social workers are sentimentalists whose views 
are distorted by their daily contact with things evil. Those who want liquor will 
get it; and what they will get will be vile, dangerous stuff, making their condition 
as bad if not worse than before; or if they can’t get alcohol they will turn to the use 
of drugs. This is proved, such critics say, by the increase in the use of drugs and 
by the cases of Jamaica ginger and drug addicts that are “crowding our hospitals.” 
But is there such proof? Apparently not in Boston. Dr. William C. Woodward, 
Commissioner of Health of the City of Boston, characterizes this as very important 
if true, but not borne out by the facts so far as they are obtainable. The figures of 
the City Health Department (on the following page) are of interest in this connection. 

So, too, is the statement of Dr. George O’Hanlon, chief medical superintendent 
of Bellevue Hospital, which previous to the enactment of the Prohibition Law handled 
more alcoholic cases than any other city hospital. He says, “We have practically 
closed the wards formerly used for the cure and treatment of patients suffering from 
alcoholism.” 

Another interesting report comes from Buffalo, New York, where there has been a 
reduction of 814 per cent in the number of alcoholic cases received at the Municipal 
Hospital in the last nine months compared with the same months of the preceding 
year. During the months of January, February, and March, 1920, but four such 
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cases were admitted to the hospital compared with eighty-five for January, February, 
and March, ro1o9. 

Of course everything depends upon the thoroughness of the enforcement of the 
law, but the fact is that at every point where a test has been made the same amazing 
reduction in the number of deaths, institution commitments, and hospital admissions 
of alcoholics is revealed; and I have been recently told by Dr. Abraham Myerson and 
Dr. A. W. Stearns, formerly of our psychopathic hospital staff, both men of wide 
experience, that the alcoholic forms of insanity are actually disappearing from the 
intake of the hospital. 
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It may be that the dire consequences indicated by the skeptical are to be realized 
‘later. Perhaps the use of drugs and substitutes has not yet had time to develop; 
but in the words of Commissioner Woodward, “The burden of proof is upon those 
who contend that any such results may come. No facts yet presented bear out 
their contentions, while any tests so far known to me have simply added cumulative 
evidence of the marked benefits of prohibition. 

Note also, in this connection, the opinion expressed by Dr. I. W. Neff, superintend- 
ent of the Norfolk State Hospital, in the November, 1919, Bulletin of the Boston 
Health Department: 

Whether or not the prohibition of alcohol will increase the number of drug cases is an open question. 
It is a natural inference that when the law of prohibition of alcohol is enforced that the nervous type of 
the alcoholic may seek for substitutes for stimulation. With this exception, an excepton which will 
not be considerable, I do not believe that national prohibition, per se, will increase materially the number 


of drug users in this country, as there is apparently a decided line of demarcation between the habitual 
user of alcohol and the confirmed drug user. 


At this point my study stops. I realize that it may be criticized for being a 
mere scratch on the ground of the subject; but so far as it goes it is based on figures 
of undoubted accuracy, and testimony which has been carefully and honestly assembled. 

It is perhaps but a series of snapshots, but the pictures are so curiously alike that 
I offer them with the conviction that they yield a composite definitely suggestive of 
better days in the homes of the American people. 
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THE RELATION OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO LEPROSY 


G. W. McCoy, Chairman, Board for the Selection of a Site for the Federal Home for 
Lepers; formerly Director of the United States Leprosy Investigation 
Station, Hawati 


The interest of the general government in leprosy with special reference to segre- 
gation began at least as early as 1876 when the late Surgeon Murray of the Marine 
Hospital Service began to look about for an insular site as a location for the Florida 
lepers, of which there were already a number. In passing we may note that Dr. Murray 
spoke of Tortugas as “entirely unfit”; this is mentioned as some well-intentioned 
persons have urged Tortugas on the present board appointed to select a site under the 
present law. 

In 1889 the late Surgeon General Hamilton of the Marine Hospital Service, with 
the approval! of Secretary Windom and President Harrison, ordered the detention at 
quarantine stations of all alien lepers appearing at ports of entry. 

In 1894 the late Surgeon General Wyman of the Marine Hospital Service, in 
discussing a measure proposed for the federal care of lepers, considered the relation 
of the federal government to leprosy in the following words: 

It will be observed that an Act of this nature would still practically leave the determination of the 
disposition of the patients within a state to the state itself, and leave to the discretion of the governor and 
the state board of health whether in a given instance the leper should be segregated. The necessity of 
this discretion is evident from the fact that special circumstances might so surround a given patient as to 
make it cruel or unnecessary to remove him. At the same time it would provide for the proper removal 
and proper care of those who are not surrounded by such circumstances. To the objection that some 
states might fail to thus legislate or avail themselves of the privilege of a national institution, it may be 
urged that in this event the law of February 15, 1893, which permits the making of regulations to prevent 
the spread of contagious diseases from one state to another, could be brought into exercise to prevent 
lepers leaving such a state. It is believed that this state would in time have a physical demonstration of 
the necessity of taking advantage of the national institution or of making equal provision itself. 


So far as I have been able to ascertain, the first legislative action having special 
reference to leprosy was the Act of Congress approved March 2, 1899, providing for 
an investigation by officers of the then Marine Hospital Service (now U.S. Public 
Health Service) on “the origin and prevalence of leprosy in the United States and 
report upon what legislation is necessary for the prevention of the spread of the 
disease.” The sum of $5,000 was provided to carry out the provisions of the law. 

The investigation was made by a commission consisting of Drs. J. H. White, 
G. T. Vaughan, and M. J. Rosenau and consisted mainly of the collection of data by 
correspondence with health officers and others having information on the subject. 
The commission secured records of two hundred and seventy-eight lepers and pointed 
out that the figures probably did not cover all cases. Of these cases one hundred and 
forty-five were known to have been born in the United States and one hundred and 
eighty-six probably contracted the disease in this country. The commission found 
that but seventy-two of the two hundred and seventy-eight cases were isolated. The 
commission recommended the establishment of one—preferably two—national lepro- 
saria for the care and treatment of these unfortunate people, to be maintained by 
and under the supervision of the federal government, and suggested the following as 
ideal locations: “‘(1) The arid southwest; (2) similar regions farther north; (3) an 
island in the Gulf of Mexico, or an island near the Pacific Coast of the United 
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States,” and urged early Congressional action to give effect to the commission’s 
recommendations. 

It appears to have been accepted from the outset by those especially interested in 
the subject that the care of lepers was properly a federal function. Neither state 
rights nor state obligations were urged. This is most interesting and significant since 
it indicated a conviction that this disease stood in a special class and required for its 
effective control, management different from that of ordinary infectious diseases as 
no one has urged that the general government should be directly connected with the 
care of individual cases of typhoid fever or tuberculosis occurring in civil com- 
munities. 

In 1905 Surgeon General Wyman reported that a bill providing for the national 
care of lepers was passed by the Senate, favorably reported by the House Committee, 
but defeated when brought before the House of Representatives. 

Scarcely a year has passed since that time when the attention of Congress has 
not been especially called to the urgent need of a place for the care of lepers of the 
continental United States. 

In June, 1912, Surgeon General Blue of the United States Public Health Service 
reported during the calendar year of 1911 forty new cases of leprosy had come under 
observation and that the number under sanitary observation or detention was one 
hundred and forty-six; he warned them that this figure, one hundred and forty-six, 
should be compared with the seventy-two reported in isolation in 1899, not with the 
total number, two hundred and seventy-eight, in 1899. In 1912 regulations were 
issued by the national health authorities governing the interstate travel of lepers. 

Four years ago when the hearings on the subject of the federal home for lepers 
were held, the estimate, by various experts, of the number in the United States ran 
all the way from three hundred to two thousand five hundred. Two years ago the 
Surgeon General collected the data again and found that there were about 300 regis- 
tered lepers in the continental United States. 

In 1917 a bill was approved providing for a federal home for lepers and appropriat- 
ing $250,000 for its erection. The Surgeon General of the Public Health Service 
appointed a board for the selection of a site for this home, and after extensive and 
prolonged investigations this board recommended a group of three islands lying in the 
Gulf of Mexico about 2 and one-half miles from the Florida coast. While it had 
scarcely been expected that chambers of commerce and citizens’ organizations would 
compete with one another for the institution, the response on the part of Florida’s 
commercial and official representatives was surprisingly prompt and vigorous. Pro- 
tests from the governor, various state authorities, congressmen and senators were 
vigorous and emphatic. Some of these were withdrawn later and petitions 
for the location of the home for lepers began to come in. On the whole, a sane under- 
standing of the situation was to be found among the people near whom it was planned 
to place the home, but Jacksonville and Tallahassee refused to be reconciled. The result 
of the objections has been to delay the establishment of the institution in a way that is 
most unfortunate, though I cannot concede that the hardships that lepers in various 
communities are suffering are due to the delay in the establishment of the institution 
for which Congress has provided. It is open to every state or municipality to provide 
for lepers as for other cases of infectious diseases, and, while the federal government 
purposes to relieve the states of this burden in whole or in part, the fact that it has 
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not yet done so cannot be held to be a valid excuse for failure on the part of smaller 
governmental units to make adequate temporary provision. 

When we do finally get the federal institution established what patients will 
be received ? Good lawyers tell me that no person can be removed forcibly from any 
state on account of being a victim of leprosy. If this view is correct, and it seems 
reasonable to me, the institution will be occupied exclusively by those who volunteer 
to go or who can be persuaded to consent to be transferred. Once in the federal insti- 
tution, however, the patient, unless he recovers will need to spend the remainder of 
his days therein if for no other reason than that the community from which he came 
will bar his return. It is to be hoped that the home contemplated can be made so 
attractive that, as is the case with the famous Molokai settlement in Hawaii where I 
have had the good fortune to live for several years, it will not be a question of keeping 
people in but of keeping out those who do not need to be inside. 

At this date it is unnecessary to make any argument for the segregation of 
lepers, but it is not nearly so well understood that not all lepers need to be isolated. 
This brings up what I usually speak of as the geography of leprosy. One must dis- 
tinguish sharply between localities in which leprosy spreads and those in which it 
merely exists. For example, in the British Islands leprosy is not a communicable 
disease, practically speaking; many lepers go to London and to other places in the 
United Kingdom, but while no special precautions are observed with regard to pro- 
phylaxis, the fact remains that they never transmit the disease to anyone. 

To come nearer home, it may be safely asserted that a leper in one of our northern 
cities is not a source of danger. There are always a goodly number of imported lepers 
in New York City quite free to come and go as they choose and yet no one gets leprosy 
from them; on the other hand, here in Louisiana or in Florida, and I doubt not through- 
out the Gulf States, every leper in an infectious stage is a menace. All, or nearly all 
of the cases in the latter section are of local origin. In other words, the disease spreads 
there. I wish I could tell you why this dreadful disease is so free from danger of trans- 
mission at one point and so full of danger at another. From the examples I have 
given, you would be justified in assuming that the secret lies in climatic differences, 
but I must hasten to assure you that this is not the reason. For example, Scandinavia 
and Iceland are notoriously endemic centers of leprosy, though having a climate very 
different from that of our Gulf coast. Until we have really accurate information as to 
how leprosy is transmitted, existence of locations of transmission and those of immunity 
to transmission, and some other interesting facts, must be accepted even if we cannot 
rationally account for them. It follows that lepers in the zone of non-infectivity 
need cause no special concern as long as they remain there, but if they move to a zone 
of infectivity they become a menace to those about them. 

It is a most remarkable fact that where the disease really is not a menace people 
have the most unreasonable fear of it, while in countries where it does spread and 
is a menace it excites not even healthy disgust. Contrast the hysterical excitement in 
a northern community when a leper is detected with the extreme indifference with 
which Hawaiians and Filipinos associate with lepers. 

Before concluding I want to say a few words on two points not usually under- 
stood: (1) leprosy is occasionally recovered from (I purposely refrain from saying 
cured); during four years on the board of examiners in Hawaii I participated in the 
discharge of a great many persons who had, so far as could be determined, completely 
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recovered from the disease; (2) leprosy is not hereditary. I suppose the erroneous 
ideas on the subject go back to the Biblical story of Elisha who cursed Gehazi when 
he said “‘ The leprosy therefore of Naaman shall cleave unto thee and thy seed forever,” 
or that of David who cursed the house of Joab in the words “Let there not fail from 
the house of Joab one that is a leper.” Without going into any extensive discussion of 
the subject I want to say that it is the almost invariable experience that when the 
child is removed from the leprous mother at birth it practically never develops leprosy; 
its risk is no greater than that of persons born under more favorable circumstances; 
but let a child be raised in a family with a leper the risk is very great, even though 
so large a majority escape. 

I have purposely confined myself to the subject of leprosy on the mainland of the 
United States where, as you have seen, nothing has been done by the general govern- 
ment beyond the collection of data and the enactment of legislation. In our insular 
possessions we have done much better. In the Philippines and in Hawaii excellent 
colonies for segregation exist and the disease is handled with a full understanding of the 
importance of the problem. 


THE LOUISIANA LEPER HOME 
Ralph Hopkins, M.D., Physician in Charge, New Orleans 


The story of leprosy in Louisiana is a long one with many sad, even tragic epi- 
sodes. Neglect and ostracism of suffering individuals through unreasoning fear has 
been curiously mixed with public indifference to reasonable precaution for the pro- 
tection of the community. Through the colonial days until 1894, when the present 
home was established, the records show occasional efforts to stop the spread of this 
dread malady, and ameliorate the condition of the unfortunate afflicted. There is 
mention of a leper hospital established in the early colonial days, and shortly after- 
ward was written an appealing letter to the Cabildo of New Orleans deploring the 
conditions then existing, prophetically predicting that if the proper measures were 
not taken leprosy would spread. It is strange that this hospital, the sole protection 
of a community which undoubtedly dreaded leprosy, should through the apathy of the 
public and the public officials have been allowed to fall into decay and be abandoned. 
The lazaretto system of isolation had in Europe almost eradicated leprosy and at least 
some of the early colonials must have been impressed with the expediency of this 
method of prevention. But the story here is one of unintelligent ostracism including 
not infrequently the relatives of the leper. This partial isolation was ineffectual 
because these people must live somewhere, and wherever they lived occasional contacts 
with their neighbors was unavoidable, unless they were to be allowed to starve to 
death. So the prophecy of the letter writer of early days was fulfilled and leprosy 
spread not only in Louisiana but in all the adjoining states. 

The story can be pieced together from fragments of public documents, and more 
often by ominous failure of public mention of conditions merely hinted at—a stray 
case admitted to the charity hospital or a leper arrested on the streets. With your 
permission and indulgence, I will read some parts of public documents that, though 
broken and disjointed, yet tell what Louisiana has done and what left undone, in what 
measure she has succeeded, and to what extent she has failed. 
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The problem of leprosy is not new in Louisiana. Bernard Romans in his Concise 
Natural History of East and West Florida published in New York in 1776, mentions the 
occurrence of leprosy in this territory and attributes its introduction to immigrants 
from the West Indies. The Acadians from Nova Scotia immigrating in 1756 to 
Louisiana probably established additional foci on the Lafourche, Teche, and Mississippi 
rivers. The prevalence of leprosy among the descendants of these Acadians, the story 
of whose journey is told in Longfellow’s Evangeline, to some extent corroborates this 
view. 

In 1785, under Miro’s administration, a hospital for the care of lepers was estab- 
lished near New Orleans. To Don Almonester y Roxas, a great philanthropist, is 
attributed the founding of this institution. An inscription on his tomb in the St. 
Louis Cathedral in New Orleans still bears witness to this charity. In the first part 
of the nineteenth century this hospital was abandoned; Gayarre in his History of 
Louisiana states “‘that in a few years the number of patients gradually diminished, 
either by death or by transportation, the disease disappeared almost entirely, the 
hospital went into decay, and Lepers Land remained for a considerable length of 
time a wild-looking spot.” Dr. Isadore Dyer does not agree with Gayarre but believes 
that it is “much more reasonable to conclude that the neglect of the patients, and 
the abandonment of the care of the hospital, either for repairs or management, were 
the reasons why no more lepers were observed, than to believe with Gayarre that the 
patients “died or were transported.”’ Dyer’s view is supported by a letter written 
in 1800 by Dr. Louis Giovellina to the city council in which he states: “‘The inmates 
numbering not less than seven, are made to undergo much discomfort from restricted 
space and the faulty condition of the building, as well as from the absence of efficient 
nurses to administer to their wants, attend to the cooking and maintain cleanliness in 
their quarters; and whereas these objectionable conditions obviously preclude any 
possibility of further accommodating patients similarly afflicted, hailing from the 
city or its surroundings, who from the very contagious nature of the disease would 
endanger public health, your informer, complying with the obligations of his trust, 
deems it his duty to lay this matter before your worships, so that being thus appraised, 
you would be induced to adopt proper measures to remedy existing evils.” 

In spite of Giovellina’s plea the hospital was not restored, although cases were 
frequently being admitted to the charity hospital (a general hospital of New Orleans). 
From the records of this institution, Dyer collected a total of one hundred and twelve 
cases admitted during a period of seventy years preceding the year 1878. In the 
latter year Dr. Joseph Jones, then president of the state board of health, attempted a 
survey and reported a total of thirty-seven cases in Louisiana. His attention had 
been especially directed to the parish of Lafourche by the legislature which because 
of the reported existence of leprosy in that parish requested the board of health to 
make the investigation. His “Practical Conclusions” were as follows: 

a) The number of cases of leprosy upon the banks of the Lower Lafourche appears to be less than 
has been represented. A sufficient number of cases, however, have occurred, to excite the earnest attention 
of the public authorities charged with the education, sanitary, and legislative affairs of the people of 
Louisiana. (b) Those afflicted with leprosy should be isolated. Such seclusion or isolation may be 
accomplished by the construction of a leper house, ward, or hospital in those districts in which the disease 
exists, to be placed under the direction and control of one or more local practitioners of medicine. (c) It is 
manifestly the duty of the state to provide for the maintenance of the victims of leprosy. (d) The prac- 
tice of introducing patients suffering from leprosy into the crowded wards of the charity hospital of New 
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Orleans should be discontinued and the public authorities of the city or state should provide a suitable 
building or ward, where the lepers may be properly isolated and secluded. 


Dr. Jones’s estimate of the number of cases in Lafourche Parish (twelve cases in 
the tenth ward) is qualified in the following phrases: 


The education of many of the citizens appeared to be limited from the nature of the country, and the 
necessity of maintaining large families upon comparatively small areas of land. It is evident therefore, 
that under these circumstances the contiguous settlements were often closely related by ties of friendship 
and blood. A rumor having been circulated among these people that the object of the inquiry suggested to 
the board of health by the legislature of Louisiana was simply to ascertain who were lepers, in order that 
they might be forcibly seized and carried off in ships and abandoned upon some uninhabited, isolated, 
lonely island in sea, they were exceeding cautious about communicating any substantial or detailed informa- 
tion as to the number and precise location of the unfortunate victims of leprosy. This rumor appeared to 
find some confirmation in the minds of these unfortunate beings, by the dread which their neighbors mani- 
fested to hold communication with them, and by the exclusion in certain localities of the children of familie s 
tainted with leprosy from the public schools. 


About this time, 1890, following state legislation requiring registration and isola- 
tion (means not specified) of lepers, the city of New Orleans after a lapse of eighty 
or ninety years again undertook the isolation of leprosy. The place of detention 
established has been called a pest house, and does not seem to deserve a better name. 

Fifteen years later (1894) in the pest house there were ten lepers the misery of 
whose condition led to the establishment of the present state institution. In the 
month of June of this year, Dr. Dyer reported to the Orleans Parish Medical Society 


“on the leprosy question in Louisiana,” concluding with the following resolutions 
which were adopted by the society: 


Waereas, 1. Leprosy is of frequent occurrence in Louisiana in all its types. 

2. It occurs in various sections of the state and indiscriminate of apparent sources of contagion. 

3. It has rapidly increased in the past decade when its slow incubation is considered. 

4. It is undoubtedly endemic in this state. 

5. It is a menace to the entire population of the neighboring states. 

6. There is at present a worse than inefficient protection offered to the community. 

Be it resolved, That it is the sentiment of this Society: 

1. That the public health is the first consideration. 

2. That suitable legislation should be based on these lines: (a) the absolute isolation of all lepers; 
(5) the prevention of intermarriage; (c) that no discrimination be made against race; (d) the registration 
of all lepers, and their immediate relatives where possible; (¢) their proper hygienic and medical care; 
(f) that this be done under the supervision of qualified medical skill, under direction of a higher boarder 
control, appointed for that purpose by the state; (g) that the place of detention be based upon the highest 
humanitarian plane; that comfort, and all that can conduce to ameliorate the condition of the unfortunates 
afflicted be considered; and, finally, that the place of isolation be made, as far as possible, an asylum 
of refuge, rather than one of horror and reproach. 


The legislature responded to this appeal by the passage of the following act which 
was promulgated in August 1894. 


Section I. Be it enacted by the general assembly of the state of Louisiana that a board of control 
for the lepers’ home, consisting of seven members, to be appointed by the governor of the state, by and 
with the advice and consent of the senate, whose duty it shall be to provide for the proper care, treat- 
ment, and maintenance of all persons afflicted with leprosy in the state of Louisiana and for that purpose 
they shall be authorized to arrange with any responsible physician skilled in the care and treatment of 
such disease, for the care, treatment, and maintenance of all such persons so afflicted; that said board shall 
have power to remove for cause said contracting physician, and annul his contract and enter into a new 
contract with any other physician in accordance with Art. 85 of the Session of 1892. 

Section II. Be it further enacted, etc., That the sum of five thousand dollars be and the same is 
hereby set apart for the purposes of repairing or constructing and improving such buildings as may be 
necessary for the purposes of the said institute. 
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Section III. Be it further enacted, etc., That the sum of ten thousand dollars per annum be and the 
same is hereby appropriated for the purpose aforesaid and the Auditor hereby authorized to warrant 


monthly for said amounts on the order of the president of the said board countersigned by the secretary of 
the same. 


A board was appointed with Dr. Dyer as its president. The first report (1896) 
of this board of control to the legislature was in part as follows: 


At every hand obstacles were thrown in the way of the board’s efforts to fulfill the high duty imposed 
upon them. When a desirable site was found and almost secured, the New Orleans City Council, through 
a misguided judgment, refused to sanction the erection of the asylum for these unfortunate victims of 
leprosy, while for years they had been allowed to travel on the street cars, eat at public restaurants, beg 
on the public thoroughfares, and otherwise expose an unguarded public. A site was finally secured by 
lease for five years in Iberville Parish. This was the old “Indian Camp”’ plantation, desirable in every 
way for the home of the charges of the board except from point of accessibility. On the last day of Novem” 
ber, 1894, the first contingent of lepers were transported from New Orleans, by night, to their present 
home. This was accomplished with the greatest difficulty, on a coal barge, towed by atug. The details 
of the trip in all their awfulness have been depicted in the daily press. For a time the existence of the 
home was threatened by the inhabitants of Iberville Parish. A rational judgment, however, supplanted 
an early and misguided prejudice, and the poor sufferers were only pitied the more because they wished 
for themselves an isolation which the law compelled. Every effort was made to obtain reliable information 
concerning the number of lepers at large in the state. Communications were addressed to the coroners in 
each and every parish. This was barren of result, and even of acknowledgment, save in two or three 
instances. The board proclaimed in the public press, the fulfillment of the one provision of the act, the 
selection and arrangement of a home. A circular letter was sent to every sheriff of the state, begging 
assistance in locating lepers. This appeal met with no response. By personal persuasion, through 
individual voluntary inclination, and in some instances, by legal action, the number of lepers transported 
to the home has been increased to thirty-one. Notwithstanding all obstacles, the condition of the home 
has steadily improved. The cabins found on the old plantation leased by the board were put in repair and 
made weather-tight. Comfortable iron beds, furniture, and such necessities as the exchequer could afford 
were supplied; as resident physician, Dr. L. A. Wailes, who has served faithfully and well, even at the 
risk of personal exposure, and at times when he was not only physician, but nurse, priest, and servant. 
Realizing the isolation of the patients and the lack of domestic care and of proper nursing, removed as they 
are from all civilization, the board of control has seen fit to arrange with the Order of the Sisters of Charity 
for the services of a sufficient number of their community to undertake these difficult duties. 


Unfortunately for the home Dr. Dyer resigned in 1896. He states: 


The administration of the home as a hospital on modern lines was the policy of the incumbent 
president, and the Sisters of Charity to be delegated to the nursing and domestic departments. While 
hitherto no friction in the board had occurred, the effort to restrict the domestic care to a subsidiary 
position seemed to react upon some members of the board and the president promptly resigned. 


His resignation was followed by that of two other members of the board and also 
that of the resident physician. Dr. Dyer insisted upon a hospital not an asylum. 
A report made by the author of this paper when he was appointed attending physician 
to the home in September, 1901, shows I think the condition into which the home had 
fallen. The inmates were crowded in the delapidated cabins formerly occupied by 
the slave labor of the old plantation. The administration building was in great 
disrepair with leaking roof and rotten floors, as were indeed the little cabins. There 
was not a single surgical instrument in the institution. The water supply was totally 
inadequate; during periods of drought the only water supplied was hauled over the 
levee from the river. There were no sanitary toilets but only the usual rural make- 
shifts. It is only fair to the board of control of that period to state that the location 
of the home in Iberville was regarded as only temporary and that repeated efforts were 
made to secure a site nearer New Orelans and more accessible for the establishment of 
a permanent institution. 


ee 
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A property in Jefferson Parish was actually purchased in April, 901, by the board. 
A storm of protest burst forth from the excited fears of some of the people of Jefferson 
and even St. Charles. In May, 1gor, ‘the board agreed to hold a meeting to receive 
the protests from the parishes of Jefferson and St. Charles and endeavor to assure them 
that no danger whatsoever was to be apprehended.” The meeting was held in New 
Orleans and a large delegation from St. Charles and Jefferson was received and heard. 

In this emergency the board of control appealed to Dr. Dyer, who forgetting past 
differences agreed to aid in combating the opposition by explaining to the objectors 
the purpose and safety of the proposed plan. It was at this time that Dr. Dyer was 
asked to again assume control of the home. He declined but suggested my appoint- 
ment as attending physician. Dr. Dyer has since served the institution in the capacity 
of consultant leprologist. 

At the meeting it was maintained by the objectors that: 


I. The disease was so contagious that the presence of a leper home would be a menace to the neigh- 
borhood since the disease could be spread through the atmosphere and be carried by mosquitoes and flies. 
II. That the Act originally creating the home designated isolation, which, so it was held, could be 


attained only by establishing the home upon some island or in some locality far removed from any inhabited 
section of the country. 


Ill. That the value of property in the neighborhood of a leper home would be depreciated and that 
great financial loss would be felt by the people. 

These arguments were answered, but a report of the board of control narrates 
the sequel: “The result was swift and unequivocal. On the same night of the meeting 
May 22, 1901, the buildings (on the proposed site) were burned to the ground.” 
The project of removal of the home to the more accessible site was abandoned. The 
legislature of 1902 granted an appropriation of $10,000 for improvements and repairs 
to be put on the property and $12,000 per annum for the support of the patients. 


The legislature of 1904 authorized and appropriated funds for the purchase of this rented property, 
but innumerable complaints in the chain of title and dilatoriness on the part of the owners in France delayed 
the passing of the act of sale until December, 1905, when the Attorney General approved the title and the 
leper home at last became the property of the state. For the sum of $8,200 the board purchased a tract 
of 358 acres including all the buildings, old and new, the original mansion house alone, in a renovated state, 
being worth double the cost of the entire property. 


The subsequent history of the home is one of growth, improvement, and gradually 
enlarging usefulness. 


The cost of maintainance and number of cases cared for may be taken as an 
index of the increasing efficiency for different periods. 


Year Biennial Expenditure Number of 
Patients 

Se Re ere fo Se, ee eee 
1896-98 19,689.10 27 
1898-00 18,063 .56 25 
1900-02 21,508.64 38 
1902-04 41,176.82 38 
1904-06 60,229.84 44 

I 39,813.11 47 
1908-10.. 35,053.29 66 
IQIO-12.. 36,618.22 74 
1Q12-14.. 76,514.22 87 
1914-16... 100,418.97 103 
1916-18... 90,863 .88 

1918-20.. 123,771.20 82 
1920-22.... 202,000.00 

(estimated for) 
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Though the problem of the eradication of leprosy by isolation may be very simply 
stated yet it presents practical difficulties most of which, we confess, have not been 
entirely overcome. In the first place, the incubation period is very long, varying 
from a few months to many years. This necessarily makes it exceedingly difficult and 
often impossible to trace and eradicate the source of infection of a given case, and also 
causes doubt in the minds of friends and relatives of the contagiousness of leprosy 
and leads to concealment. Moreover leprosy is very insidious in its onset often 
causing no symptoms that interfere with general good health or in any way incommode 
its victim. Frequently the first signs are merely discolored areas of skin which some- 
what resemble liver spots and cause no pain and may exist for as long as six months or 
even years before a physician is called on for diagnosis. The average practitioner 
does not see many cases of leprosy. He is not expecting to see it in his patients. It 
is hard to tell anyone that he has leprosy, hard to tell the breadwinner or the mother 
of a family that he or she must abandon the family and be isolated. It is still more 
difficult, when the leper refuses to go voluntarily, to report him to the board of health 
and have him legally committed to the home. When reported the opposition of the 
family often leads to concealment of the case, change in residence, and sometimes 
evasion of the health officers for a considerable time. Concealment of cases to retain 
them in their families is sometimes due not alone to love of the afflicted but also to the 
fear of the injury to the family’s commercial or social status that would be effected 
by publicity. For the protection of their families a large majority of our patients 
have changed their names on admission. 

Even after admission to the home the problem of isolation as regards a particular 
case is not solved. Many patients have absconded, and I believe our experience in 
this regard is not uniqu:. Not a few have escaped after improving to such an extent 
that a diagnosis of leprosy would be exceedingly difficult to make. The absconding 
leper is often actuated by what he considers the highest motives. Misguided love of 
family in many instances has led a mother to return to her children, or a father to 
the support of his family. The want at home when the breadwinner is removed is a 
powerful appeal often sufficient to make the risk of infection seem small. A pitiful 
letter from home often precedes the absconding of a patient. Moreover, a natural 
love of adventure and freedom in a vigorous individual who may feel himself to be in 
perfect health, makes him chafe at confinement and the irksome routine of a life 
devoid of usefulness and purpose. The absence of the definite necessity of working to 
gain a livelihood palls and leads to discontent. 

Impressed by the idea that more would be accomplished by obtaining the co- 
operation of the inmates themselves than by managing the home like a prison or a con- 
vict camp, the administration has been directed primarily to the care and eomfort of its 
patients. The hope of being cured is the best antidote to ennui that we have found. 
If a high stone wall surrounded the home, if its inmates were kept constantly under 
guard, if they were locked up at night, and if blood hounds were used to trail those 
escaping, no doubt there would be little or no absconding. But such a method 
unquestionably would unfavorably affect the number of admission about one-third of 
which are voluntary. A great proportion of cases are known or related to each 
other and news of harsh treatment at the home would quickly spread to the out- 


side and would most certainly defeat its purpose of attracting as many cases as 
possible. 
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The home is situated on the Mississippi River seventy-five miles from New 
Orleans by railroad. It occupies part of a peninsula made by a great bend of the 
river, and its vicinity is sparsely inhabited. All of the original cabins of the old planta- 
tion have been replaced by comfortable cottages, and the old mansion has been 
restored and is being used as an administration building and domicile for the Sisters. 
Ten cottages with an aggregate of one hundred and twenty-five rooms permit the 
separation of the sexes and races, and also of different types and stages of the disease. 
Abundant provision (one bathtub to three patients) is made for bathing, and daily 
hot baths are made a routine part of treatment. With a few exceptions every patient 
has his private room; the need of additional rooms for growing population is antici- 
pated. The houses are screened, steam heated, well ventilated and lighted, supplied 
with sanitary toilets and electric lights. The supply of filtered water from the river 
is abundant, but some difficulties with the filtration plant have led the board to sink 
a deep artesian well which it is hoped will obviate the necessity for purification and 
filtration. The food is cooked in a general kitchen by women patients, employees 
under the direction of one of the Sisters of Charity, and served in separate dining 
rooms for the men and women. For the comfort of the lame and infirm the dining- 
rooms are connected with all the cottages by covered walks level with the floors of these 
buildings. In connection with the kitchen there is a refrigerating plant, and the 
home makes its own ice. The medical equipment consists of three surgical-dressing 
rooms, a drug room, an operating room, and some laboratory facilities. There are 
two laundries. 

An amusement fund has recently been donated which procures among other 
diversions weekly exhibits of moving pictures. The inmates have their vegetable 
gardens, grow flowers, and raise chickens. There is also a separate kitchen in which 
cooking may be done for individual use. Men patients are employed as far as possible 
in such occupations as carpentering and painting. The management of the Sisters 
of Charity assures good food, good nursing, and cleanliness; their careful chaperonage, 
good moral tone. The Reverend A. V. Keenan a catholic priest, devotes his life 
to ministrations to the lepers. There are two chapels, one for Catholics and one 
for Protestants. The Protestant Association sends a minister to hold services. Visits 
from friends and relatives are allowed. The idly curious are excluded, but visitors 
sincerely interested are welcomed. Two establishments separated by a fence are 
maintained; one for the lepers, and the other for the staff. All supplies, including 
medical and food, which once enter the patients’ establishment are never removed. 
This is an ironclad rule and applies to practically everything. An engineer and 
assistants are employed to care for the plants, and a small truck farm is also operated 
by outside labor. Four guards are employed to prevent absconding, and to keep 
the inmates from wandering in and out of the institution at will. 

The devotion of the Sisters of Charity to their self-appointed task is beyond 
praise. They care for and nurse cases in the terminal stage, than which there is 
no more frightful aspect of disease. The horrors and difficulties of their task are 
increased when advanced leprosy is complicated by insanity which occurs in about 
5 per cent of the cases. Acute mania in an advanced case of leprosy is a unique 
problem in nursing. 

With one or two exceptions every patient is continuously under treatment directed 
at cure or at least amelioration. Chaulmoogia oil and its derivatives have given 
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the best results. The method of administration advocated by Dyer has become a 
routine procedure. Arsenic in the form of Fowler’s solution has given the best results 
in the treatment of the intercurrent fever. Patients are seen once a week by the 
attendant physician and oftener in emergencies. The treatment of leprosy in itself 
does not require more frequent medical attention, telephone communication from 
the home facilitates reporting of emergencies. The percentage of incipient cases 
cured is about 25. This does not include five or six cases at present at the home in 
whom all evidences of the disease have disappeared and who in all probability will 
be discharged at an early date. The fact that many patients have absconded very 
much improved—some almost well—has diminished the percentage of cures. Not a 
few would undoubtedly have been discharged had they remained but a little longer 
for the completion of their treatment. 

The present lepers’ home during the twenty-six years of its existence has cared 
for a total of three hundred and twenty-five cases. Of these thirty-four have been 
discharged as cured. Of those discharged four have relapsed and been returned to 
the home for treatment. Of these four, two are improving again under treatment. 
During the last six years the average number daily of cases cared for has been approxi- 
mately ninety. The crest of the curve of admissions and daily number of cases cared 
for was reached in the two-year period ending 1916. There were fifty cases admitted 
and there were in the home one hundred and three cases at the end of this period. 
Ages of patients on admission have varied from seven to eighty-four years, and every 
social status has been represented; the poor and ignorant, and the cultured, refined, 
and even wealthy. 

Though less contagious than tuberculosis or syphilis, there is no doubt that leprosy 
is spread by infection from those afflicted. It is to the credit of the management of 
the home that during the twenty-six years of its existence, and in spite of the early 
adverse conditions prevailing, none of the staff, including the Sisters of Charity, have 
become infected. Up to two years ago our record was perfectly clean. At this 
time, unfortunately, an old helper developed symptoms and was admitted as a patient. 

Unquestionably more might have been done for the care and comfort of the leper 
by the expenditure of more money, and unquestionably the better conditions would 
have reacted more favorably on the number of admissions and on the general leper 
situation; but the effect of the home on the eradication of leprosy in Louisiana, or on 
its spread, at least has not been negligible. Though not a certain index of the number 
of cases at large, the decreased number of admissions during the last four years, is hope- 
ful. The humanitarian function of the home needs no emphasis. 
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DIVISION V—THE FAMILY 


SOME NEXT STEPS IN SOCIAL TREATMENT 


Mary E. Richmond, Director, Charity Organization Department, Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York 


It is only during the last fifteen years that social case work in families has con- 
trived to slip from under the domination of the economists. Though case work 
always demanded a method in sharp contrast to wholesaling, its earlier period was 
shaped too often by wholesalers. Broad generalizations about relief, about family 
life, about desertion, widowhood, immigrants, and the rest, served a useful purpose 
in that pioneer period, but in the succeeding stage of development, case work achieved 
an even more important step forward. 

This second stage might be styled the period of analysis to distinguish it from 
the period of generalizations. When Secretary Lane resigned from the Department 
of the Interior recently, he summed up, at the close of a masterly letter the characteris- 
tic differences between the two stages of progress as follows: 

We are quickly passing out of the rough-and-ready period of our national life, in which we have dealt 
wholesale with men and things, into a period of more intensive development in which we must seek to find 
the special qualities of the individual unit, whether that unit be an acre of desert, a barrel of oil, a moun- 
tain canyon, the flow of a river, or the capacity of the humblest of men. 

This idea of seeking to find “the special qualities of the individual unit” was 
ours in theory from the beginning, but as late as 1908, in a National Conference 
address at Richmond which was never published, Francis McLean pressed home the 
grave shortcomings of our so-called investigations, with their inexpert jumble of 
rumor, hearsay, and authenticated data. Some of us took his indictment to heart 
and began to study the technique of investigation and of diagnosis more carefully, 
with the result that the present situation is something like this: in many family 
societies today the investigation is stronger than the treatment. The same is true, 
I believe, in many branches of medicine. At least, Dr. Richard Cabot said to us 
last year at Atlantic City that, in many hospitals for mental disease, treatment was 
the exception rather than the rule. Speaking to me of current family case records in 
cities widely separated, a competent judge of such records said the other day, “ After 
the investigation has been made and recorded, the treatment seems to drop to a lower 
level almost as suddenly as though it went over the edge of a cliff.”” This is an exaggera- 
tion, of course, but is it not high time that we begin to fix our attention with con- 
centrated determination upon what ought to be the third period of our development, 
namely, upon the period of sympathetic and adaptable treatment ? 

It would be folly to ignore analysis or to turn our backs upon social diagnosis, 
just as it would be folly to ignore the findings of economics; but no progress in 
knowledge is a triumphal forward march. Social case work is still so new a thing 
that its advance is more like that of a young child which has not yet learned to walk, 
but hitches itself forward first on one side and then on the other. The time has now 
come to emphasize a third stage in progress, to stress treatment. 
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Jung says in his Analytical Psychology: 

A person is only half understood when one knows how everything in him came about. Only a 

dead man can be explained in terms of the past, a living one must be otherwise explained. Life is not made 
up of yesterdays only, nor is it understood and explained by reducing today to yesterday. Life has also 
a tomorrow, and today is only understood if we are able to add the indications of tomorrow to our knowledge 
of what was yesterday. 
We might add to this statement of Jung’s that our examination of the yesterdays and 
the todays should be with special reference to our client’s tomorrows—that all our 
labor is worth nothing unless, in a reasonable number of instances, we succeed in 
making his long stretch of tomorrows appreciably better. 

What, then, are a few of the possible next steps in social treatment ? 

Discussion at this meeting should bring out a number of them, but I can under- 
take to. name only four or five, and these all too briefly. 

1. I place study of processes first, because in the pressure of the day’s work it is 
so likely to be neglected. The subject of social treatment ramifies in a thousand 
directions and no one person can hope to do very much with it; many must contribute 
their own first-hand observations and later these must be compared. The processes 
common to all case treatment deserve our special attention, but study of these may 
have to come later still, after we have had many more discussions of the special types 
of treatment, of which Miss Colcord’s Broken Homes is an excellent example. 

2. Better all-round training will help. Our profession still suffers from hasty 
specialization. Before beginners approach the more highly specialized and more 
recently developed fields, they should be well grounded in the less specialized tasks, 
in the knowledge which they will find useful in case work of whatever sort. Then 
too we need a larger supply of those who prefer to remain all-round workers, we 
need more who know the elements of medical-social work, of mental hygiene, of 
child protection and child care, of recreation and of industrial work, and yet have not 
lost a firm grasp of the most comprehensive of them all, namely, family work. 

When most of our case workers have had this broader training, they will utilize 
the real specialists more intelligently and more sparingly. One grave fault of social 
work in our large cities today is the tendency to call in co-operating agencies carelessly 
and to transfer cases from agency to agency without due deliberation. Sometimes a 
case record gives one the impression that the worker responsible for it was obsessed 
by the idea that her labors would be judged solely by the number of different agencies 
with which she could make her client acquainted. The reverse is true, of course; 
the highest success is to get good results with strict economy in the means employed. 

3. A related problem is that of securing greater stability in our case work staffs, of 
reducing the labor turnover in our societies. I found recently that, in one of our 
family agencies of excellent standing, one family had been visited by no less than 
sixteen different people from the society within a year. Some of these were students 
from a school of social work, some were volunteers in training, but, whatever the expla- 
nation of this habit of shifting clients from worker to worker within one agency, it 
is only a little less obstructive of success in treatment than the shifting of clients from 
agency to agency. 

4. We shall make progress in the field of treatment unless we so organize our 
work as to discourage routine procedures. A business man finds a better way of market- 
ing cotton or making bricks; in other words, he devises a better routine. In his 
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increased leisure he becomes interested in social work and delights in applying some 
of the same methods to it that have made his fortune; he consolidates and amalga- 
mates, exalting routine in this new field, and then is annoyed to find that some of us, 
seeing discovery and free experimentation choked off, are dubious about any substitute 
blessings, though we are more than willing to recognize the excellence of the intentions 
behind them. 

For the next Institute of Family Social Work several members of the group have 
been asked to bring to the Institute the narratives of ten cases each that have received 
treatment deserving to be called “exceptional,” in that the unusual and unorthodox 
thing has been done and with good results. 

5. This brings me to the only point upon which I can attempt to dwell at all, to 
a tendency in modern case work which I seem to have noted, and noted with great 
pleasure. It is one which is full of promise, I believe, for the future of social treatment. 
I refer to the new tendency to view our clients from the angle of what might be termed 
small-group psychology. 

It would be interesting to turn aside long enough to trace the development of 
psychology from that calf-bound copy of Upham’s Mental Philosophy which I studied 
as a schoolgirl, through the successive analyses of the human faculties on the one 
hand and the laboratory development of tests on the other, up to the behaviorist 
and the psychiatric schools of thought of the present day. But I have neither the 
time nor the equipment for such an excursion. Suffice it to say that, running parallel 
with individual psychology, theré have been many discussions of crowd and herd 
psychology, and that much of what is now called social psychology leans too heavily 
upon these and upon the faculty psychology of an earlier day, neglecting almost entirely 
any study of the mental reactions of the small group. It is only natural that social 
practitioners should be turning more and more to the psychiatrists, and they are 
going to continue to need their help in the analysis of the mental mechanisms of the 
individual. In fact, small-group psychology, if it ever comes into its own, will only 
supplement and not supersede any useful tools that we now have. 

What it will provide will be expert observation of the normal reactions of two or 
more persons to one another under conditions that make such observation possible. 
Halfway between the minute analysis of the individual situation with which we are all 
familiar in case work, and the kind of sixth sense of neighborhood standards and 
backgrounds which is developed in a good social settlement, there is a field as yet 
almost unexplored. 

Approaching this field from an angle quite different from mine, Miss Follett, in 
The New State, voices the need of a group psychology upon which to base neighbor- 
hood and community work; and I, on the other hand, arriving at much the same 
conclusion through participation in case conferences and through the study of case 
records, have had fleeting glimpses of the way in which case work might serve this 
new and important purpose, and develop, in so doing, a far stronger technique of 
case treatment. 

All of this sounds abstract, and I need not add that it is wholly tentative. We 
bring our half-thoughts here to these meetings to see them knocked on the head or else 
superseded a little later by something better. Let me try, however, before I close, 
to make my meaning a little clearer by a few illustrations: 
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(a) Record of the mother of a family who has been drinking heavily for several 
years. A former employer, Mrs. Huston, has been interested in her by a district 
secretary, who brings this employer to call, after an interval of ten years in which mis- 
tress and maid had not met. The recorded report of the interview is as follows: 

Called with Mrs. Huston to see Nelly. Secretary had told her that she was going to bring an old 
friend, but Nelly had no idea it would be Mrs. Huston and was immensely surprised. Had cleaned up 
the rooms and was washing when call was made. Kept saying she could not go to Union Hospital today 
because her clothes would not be dry. Had a very pleasant chat with Mrs. Huston about old times. 
There is a great deal of self-respect and easy democracy about Nelly; she talked to her former mistress 
as to a real friend, and Mrs. Huston met her in the same spirit. Said many times how wild she had been 
when at Mrs. Huston’s, how when her master and mistress were out, she used to put on Mr. Huston’s 
clothes and impersonate him, and how often she would telephone for her beaux to come and have dinner 
with her, and that they would dance and have good times when the coast was clear. . . . . Mrs. Huston 
advised Nelly strongly to follow the advice of the C.O.S. and said that she would telephone their office 
constantly to see how she was getting on, and later would come to see her again. Nelly said that her 
oldest child was named after Mrs. Huston’s child, and called Mrs. H. to witness, that with all her love of 


frolics she had never neglected Eleanor, and that the baby had never been ill in the three years she was 
there. Mrs. Huston confirmed this. 


Note: Woman’s strong play spirit, as evinced in this interview, made Secretary decide to postpone 
Union Hospital visit until some recreation could be provided. 

Later: Visited in the evening with an invitation to go to the movies. It was accepted with the 
greatest pleasure—had not been to the movies for a year... .. Saw Charlie Chaplin, a great favorite 
with Nelly. Left her a small bottle of spirits of ammonia and some peppermint “ life-savers” to take when 
she feels she must have quick energy. 


What steps in treatment are here traceable that might be utilized again and 
again ? 

First, the chance to release a client from certain inhibitions and to restore her, 
for a time at least, to her better self by bringing together, after long absence, those 
who have pleasant memories of one another. 

Second, the preparation of a client in such a way as to save her from embarrass- 
ment, and yet keep all the valuable elements of surprise. 

Third, the self-effacement of the secretary as soon as the connection is made. 
From that moment she becomes merely the observer and reporter. 

Fourth, the observation is no sooner made than an inference is made too and 
recorded. And the correct inference is not treated as an end in itself—it is acted 
upon and that promptly. 

(b) Record of a young couple who married early (a forced marriage), but who 
have never established a home. A minister wishes the family case worker to establish 
them and their three children. The worker succeeds in bringing about an interview 
between the pair, the report of which cannot be reproduced here. It convinced the 
minister that this was no soil upon which to build a home. Here too the worker effaced 
herself entirely, and was able to make a faithful record of what happened. 

(c) An Irish-American couple, drinking to excess in a neighborhood where there 
was much drinking. The secretary succeeds in persuading both to accompany her 
to the priest, before whom they take the pledge. Their own comment upon the 
method employed, which resulted in a year’s abstinence, is that, while a great many 
people had tried to reform them earlier, it had always been by the use of the pledge 
for only one or the other, and the unpledged one had always jeered at the abstainer 
until he or she fell. Now, however, neither one “had anything” on the other. When 
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prohibition came in that neighborhood (it has not arrived very completely yet), the 
superiority of these two over folks who had to do without drink because they could 
not get it, established in the family a sort of aristocracy of abstinence. But pride 
goeth before a fall, and very recently the husband has been drinking again. The 
wife remains sober. 


These have all been groups of the smallest possible number of which a group can 
consist. But the number in the group can be extended well beyond two, of course, 
and by much the same method—by trained observation, that is, of the reactions of 
human beings to one another in tbeir normal group settings. Usually our records 
contain too much of the reactions of our clients to us and to the machinery of our 
agency or institution. 

Primitive folk, even more than the sophisticated, share the virtues and the vices 
of their social group. Has not the great drawback in dealing with foreign families 
been that they are torn away from their natural group relationships; we find it diffi- 
cult, however skilful our powers of personal analysis, to realize our foreign clients for 
lack of any vivid conceptions of their social past or their traditions of neighborliness. 
An advance in social treatment of every kind would be to add to our present individual 
analysis of a situation the power to realize its social background more completely. 

(d) Record of a mother of five, the father incurably insane. Exceptional in 
that the story is lighted up on every page with glimpses and sudden revelations of the 
local political life, the small social gaieties, the human contacts and contentions, which 
all mean so much to this particular woman, who happens to be by temperament a 
‘joiner’ even more than a mother. 

I referred in the beginning to the period of analysis—of investigation and diag- 
nosis, that is—through which our case work has just been passing. As a matter of 
fact, there is no dividing line between investigation and treatment; they are all one 
piece of goods, and some of the illustrations I have just given apply quite as much to 
one process as to the other. What we need is a fusion of the two which will lead to 
more penetratingly helpful action than we are yet able to achieve in a majority of 
cases. This fusion should send us well forward on a road which must be traveled by 
many more than the present group of social case workers if social progress is indeed to 
be made flesh and dwell among us. 


EXAMPLES OF CASE TREATMENT 
Homer E. Wichenden, General Secretary, Associated Charities, Louisville 


The E. family was referred to the Associated Charities by the woman for whom 
Mrs. E. did washing. Mr. E. drank to excess, and failed to support his family ade- 
quately. It developed that Mr. E., who was an illiterate Hungarian, was a molder in 
a foundry and that he was making a wage too low for the maintenance of his wife and 
seven children. One daughter was feebleminded and delinquent. The home had 
been going from bad to worse and now they were living upstairs in four rooms, hardly 
big enough to make a respectable attic. 

Other work was secured for Mr. E., some relief was given, and Mr. E. was encour- 
aged to do better. But in spite of this, conditions grew worse, and finally he was sent 
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to the workhouse for non-support. After serving a month of his term, he was paroled 
and tried to make good, but somehow he was soon back to his old ways. He appar- 
ently loved his children but quarrelled with his wife and was reported by neighbors to 
have chased her with an ax once when drunk. He would run away from home now 
and then and go to the country to work. Some days he would stay home from work 
on the slightest pretext. One of his employers said charity had no business helping 
a man who drank and loafed so. 

Mrs. E. could stand his behavior no longer and had him sent to the workhouse 
again. In spite of two years of hard work with no visible results the visitor did not 
give up, but changed his plan of treatment. After Mr. E. had served six weeks the 
visitor went out to interview him, making a careful study of his point of view—his 
history, his ambitions, and his ideals. In broken English he told how he lived on a 
farm in Hungary, until he was eighteen years old. Then he came to America—a 
mere boy, with no friends, taking up work in a factory which he disliked, and where he 
earned a very low wage. No one seemed to understand him or care for him. 

Everything indicated that Mr. E.’s ambition was to get into the country on a farm. 
The visitor promised to try to work out such a plan. On the next visit to the home, 
Mrs. E. proved eager for such a change. It took six weeks of strenuous effort, involving 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday trips through the country, to find a suitable place. 
In the meantime, Mr. E. had been released and was making an honest effort to do 
better. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. were taken on a personally conducted tour over the little farm of 
seven acres, and through the cheerful five-roomed house by the visitor. The place 
was decided on at once, and out of a special fund the Associated Charities paid three 
months’ rent in advance and the moving bill. Mr. E. planned his garden and the 
visitor went with him to purchase seeds and implements. Mr. E. was overflowing 
with enthusiasm and the visitor seized this as the psychological moment for Mr. E. 
to sign the pledge to quit drinking, which he was anxious to do. To add to the per- 
manency of the plan, the Associated Charities made a partial payment on a cow, and 
Mr. E. paid the balance in monthly instalments. (The total money spent in this way 
was about $125, which just equaled the relief given the first two years with no results.) 
Church connections were made and the children went to the country school near by. 
Mr. E. continued to work in the city, going back and forth on the interurban cars, as 
farm work did not pay him sufficiently. He worked harder than ever and had in his 
garden a great source of inspiration. Through careful follow-up work, which required 
much personal sacrifice on the visitor’s part in making trips to their country home on 
Saturday afternoons, the situation has so improved that the family are now self- 
supporting and buying property. The solving of this problem took five years. 


Now let us contrast with this story another in which much personal influence 
has been expended: 

Mr. M.., thirty-eight years old, with a wife and five children, is the son of a college 
graduate. He comes from a cultured family and has a good education. He inherited 
a farm of 360 acres which he squandered in riotous living and big drinking parties. 
When his money was gone he moved to the city. He was soon out of work and called 
on the Associated Charities. 
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Their record shows him to be at first sight a prepossessing individual of good 
intelligence. But during the past seven years he has lived at at least fourteen different 
addresses, has held over twenty jobs, and has been known to the police, to three 
courts, eight social agencies, and various churches. Considerable relief and an 
enormous amount of energy has been expended on him in attempted personal influence. 
The courts and the jail had no effect. An interested employer accomplished nothing. 
The chief probation officer of the Juvenile Court was so well impressed with the man 
that she was willing to spend some of her own money on him. A young minister of 
considerable energy set the family up in housekeeping, connected them up with the 
church, and got Mr. M. to sign the pledge. Things went well for a while but soon 
reverted to their old standards, and to date there is nothing to show in their family 
life for all this effort. 

Where are we to look for the difference in success with these two families on 
which so much energy and interest were spent? In the case of Mr. E. the material 
to work on did not seem promising—in the M. family it did. In both instances 
drunkenness seemed to the families themselves and to the social workers to be largely 
responsible. As a matter of fact, the alcoholism was a symptom rather than the 
cause. With Mr. E. it was the combination of the personal influence of the visitor 
and the placement in a favorable environment that won, but neither of these have 
accomplished anything with Mr. M. 

During the past year the services of a psychological laboratory have been avail- 
able and Mr. M. has been carefully studied by the clinical psychologist. Mr. M. 
has been found not to be feebleminded but of normal intelligence; neither is he insane. 
He is diagnosed, however, as a constitutional psychopath—his condition being probably 
congenital and incurable. Mr. M. is typical of a large group of the chronic depen- 
dents whom we meet and find ourselves forced, after years of struggle, to call 
hopeless. Just what possibilities there are for successful treatment of this group it is 
hard to say. 

We have schooled ourselves in physical symptoms, and we are able to detect 
diseases in their incipiency. We are pretty well equipped to recognize feebleminded- 
ness and we know in which direction our efforts with this group should lie. Now that 
prohibition has eliminated most alcoholism, we are learning that drunkenness, just 
like the drug habit, is usually merely the symptom of a more fundamental difficulty, 
often of a psychopathic condition which alcoholism or the drug habit has hidden. 
And it is this group of constitutional psychopaths whom we must learn to detect 
quickly. We should be more keenly on our guard for such symptoms as impulsiveness, 
suggestibility, emotional inadequacy or emotional excess, egotism, overestimation, 
bombastic talk, and irritability. We can save ourselves much energy, time, and 
money if we bring to our case work a more minute study of the symptoms of mental 
disease and defect, such as are evidenced by this group of constitutional psychopaths. 
Not that we wish to diagnose their mental conditions but that we may early in our 
treatment get these people into the hands of the clinical psychologist or mental 
hygienist and that we may develop a technique of treatment for this group just as 
we have for the feebleminded and the definitely insane. 


FAMILY CASE WORK IN SURVEYS—LAPP 


FAMILY CASE WORK AS ILLUSTRATED IN SURVEYS 


John A. Lapp, Director, Social Action Division, National Catholic Welfare Council, 
Chicago 


In appearing at this meeting to discuss the subject of family case work, as illus- 
trated in surveys, I would like to explain that I am not an expert on the subject of 
family case work, nor a special student of the subject, nor a practical case worker. 
‘What I have to say is based upon observations made in the course of the surveys 
of Catholic social work in the archdiocese of New York and in the diocese of Pittsburgh. 
Most of the brief observations contained in this paper are matters of common knowl- 
edge. Their restatement is merely for the purpose of bringing together and clarifying 
certain propositions which are quite generally understood by social workers. 

There has always been evidence that there is duplication in social work where 
there is not a clearing house of information to keep agencies informed and to keep 
seekers of charity from applying to more than one organization. The facts have 
been disclosed and stated so often as to scarcely need repetition. Everyone knows 
that in the large city where information about people is not available, unscrupulous 
and crafty individuals seek the aid of several relief agencies. The findings of the 
surveys in Pittsburgh and New York only corroborate the fact. Those surveys dis- 
closed that a large number of the cases handled by the agencies investigated were 
receiving relief from other agencies. Special studies were undertaken of a number of 
cases picked at random, and the results proved beyond all question that reliance 
cannot be placed upon the word of charity seekers. 

The evidence in these surveys, backed by facts which are matters of common 
knowledge, clearly point to the necessity of a clearing house of information to prevent 
imposition upon the charity of good folks. To be sure, it is true today that because 
of lack of means very few agencies are actually giving sufficient relief to provide 
adequately for the needs of the families in their charge. Many families in distress are 
thus forced to supplement relief from one agency by that from another. If there is 
one sound principle proved by observation and study, it is this—that each case should 
be handled by single agencies or by co-operating agencies, and that the agency or 
agencies which handle a case should provide for all of the necessities of that case. 
Lack of means has often prevented the realization of this ideal, but it is nevertheless 
to be striven for as a goal. 

One of the conditions of social work which was forced continuously to the front in 
the surveys was the fact that the standards of good social work were constantly broken 
down by individuals or by other institutions or agencies seeking an ulterior purpose. 
This is especially true of the religious proselytizer who accepts cases which good 
social work would not touch, simply as a means of proselytizing. Some concrete 
instances will illustrate the case. 

The father of a Catholic family sought to place his children in a Catholic home. 
Investigations disclosed that the request should not, according to good standards, be 
granted. The father, accordingly, went to a Protestant home, where the children 
were welcomed without investigation. The people of certain nationalities which are 
not averse to seeking charity use the threat sometimes that they will take their children 
to a home of different faith unless their requests for admission are granted. The 
fact that there are other homes which will take the children forces good religionists to 
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break down any standards they may have in order to keep children in homes of their 
own faith. 

There should be general acceptance of the principle of respecting the religious 
affiliation of the families. Zealots for conversion may well confine their efforts to 
other fields than that of families needing relief. As a rule, reputable agencies do not 
engage deliberately in such work. It may be said authoritatively that the better 
agencies never permit, knowingly, any proselytizing on the part of their representa- 
tives. Most of the agencies will scrupulously place the children under the religious 
influences of people of their own faith. This is not true, however, of the agencies 
which have low standards or ulterior motives. Having low standards themselves, 
they see no harm in breaking down the high standards of other organizations. This 
type of organization interferes not only with the religious affiliations of the families 
or individuals it serves, but also interferes with the better organization and manage- 
ment of all reputable charitable organizations. It is this type of agency which rails 
against investigation as a preliminary to relief, and against the overhead expenses of 
the more expert and constructive agencies. 

The value of vocational guidance in family case work has been recognized some- 
what, but has not been put into operation to the extent that it should be. This 
is due to the failure to understand the true place of vocational guidance, either as a 
means of placing youth, or of assisting the worker in the rehabilitation of the family 
in distress. Vocational guidance should be directly connected with the system of 
employment. Employment work itself, in family case work, has been too often 
merely the getting of a job, without any regard to the possibilities for a future in the 
job secured. There has been too little recognition of the evils of the “blind alley” 
and “no thoroughfare” job. The first place that was open into which he could be 
put, regardless of the physical or mental qualifications of the worker, was secured. 
People have generally been employed without much regard of permanence; the im- 
mediate need has been the chief consideration. This hurry-up placement has 
usually resulted, as might have been expected, in a large recurrence of cases. It has 
resulted, also, too often in direct physical damage to the person for whom it was sought. 
Such employment is founded on quicksand for the family in distress. 

No more constructive work could be performed in family case work than the 
thorough study of the vocational possibilities of all of the members of the family. 
Those for whom employment must be secured should be placed with reference to 
continuing possibilities. The children should be properly guided to prevent too early 
employment, and to bring about more thorough preparation for work. Talents 
should be stimulated both on the part of the workers and of the children, and wise 
provision should be made by means of scholarships or direct aid to see to it that the 
future shall not be sacrificed to the present. Wise vocational guidance and far- 
sighted employment bureaus will do much to put families on their feet permanently, 
and prevent the recurrent necessity for relief. 

Family case work should, of course, take into consideration the promotion of the 
health of the family. It should give particular attention to the reconstruction of the 
physical bodies of the members of the family, so that they shall not remain totally 
handicapped. The first attention must be paid to the health of the breadwinners, 
to place them in a position where they may earn as much as their physical condition 
will permit. This will involve thorough physical examination and adequate medical 
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attention. All of the facilities of medicine should be brought into play to restore 
earning capacity. The family case worker is delinquent if she does not know the 
available institutions for medical care. 

One of the phases of health work too often overlooked in the past has been the 
physical reconstruction or rehabilitation of the members of the family under care. 
Provisions have not been available to secure for workers the necessary therapeutic 
appliances. Men with one leg have been allowed to go on crutches, or with ill-fitting 
stumps. Artificial arms have not been generally provided. The handicapped 
workers, unable to secure these appliances, are thereby unable to work effectively. 
The best single expenditure of money would be the purchase of proper appliances and 
the most scientific fitting of the appliances to the handicapped, followed, of course, 
by the proper training in their use. 

Many of the states are undertaking large programs for the rehabilitation of 
workers. The experience of the war in the American and European armies has shown 
the way and the importance of physical rehabilitation and vocational retraining. 
The idea is now being applied to the disabilities of industry and civil life. The family 
case workers will do well to keep in close touch with all of these local, state and national 
movements. It is not too much to expect that in a few years state provision will be 
made, as it is already made in Pennsylvania, for the purchase, at state expense or by 
public loan, of all the necessary appliances for rehabilitation. It will be the duty of 
social workers to bring the advantages of these new plans to the handicapped who 
need direct aid, and also to those who may need temporary assistance in the purchase 
of appliances. Many of the problems of family case work will be solved when facilities 
are at hand to give handicapped people the necessary appliances and training to enable 
them to go it alone in the work of the world. 

The foregoing discussion of a few of the outstanding needs in family case work 
suggests the desirability of establishing certain minimum standards upon which all 
may agree in family case work. The example of the standards of child care adopted 
at the White House Conference in 1909 stands out as a landmark in that field. Those 
standards formed a platform which all people learned to understand. In the brief 
space of eleven years those standards have been universally accepted and have been 
reaffirmed by the national conferences conducted under the Children’s Bureau in roro. 

It would be a difficult task, to be sure, to fix definite detailed standards of family 
case work, but there are certain things which ought to be done as a minimum, below 
which family work is not good case work. It is my belief that there are a score of 
minimum standards in family case work upon which all people would agree. 


INTERPRETIVE PUBLICITY 
Sherman C. Kingsley, Director, Welfare Federation, Cleveland 


Social work as practised today is a distinct product of the city, and the city is 
a steady growth not only in buildings and people but is a continual development from 
the simple to the complex. It is quite possible for the woodsman, the pioneer, and the 
fisherman to render one another the succor which the vicissitudes of their daily life are 
quite likely to call forat any time. It is another thing for the dwellers in congested and 
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complicated city conditions to know what to do with the multitudinous occasions for 
help that arise in a single day’s experience. 

Science and invention, with myriads of intricate and subtle mechanisms and 
compounds, take the place of superstition and tradition, of herbs and the simple reme- 
dies or incantations and comet cures, of primitive conditions and knowledge generally. 
One situation is content with quinine and bleeding and swamproot as remedies for 
ague, malaria, and yellow-fever and the other starts on a quest that drains the swamps, 
kills the mosquitoes, discovers the cause, isolates the tuberculosis germ and applies 
science and all the known aids to the relief of sickness and the prevention of poverty. 

The intricacies of employment and recreation are likewise bewildering and 
complicated today by contrast with these earlier conditions. The laws of nature 
generally were about the only ones known in this simpler condition of life. These 
have been supplemented by man-made regulations in the way of laws and ordinances 
in a manner and volume entirely commensurate with other city complexities. This 
means that social work today must add to neighborliness and the exercise of these 
quick and natural human impulses, an element of knowledge and skill and method 
which takes into account the new tools and principles which are implied today when 
one speaks of social service. It is also true that just as in these simpler conditions 
and indeed in the individual work which has been developed by our great number of 
social agencies we need now to deal with problems and movements and causes as these 
organizations and neighbors dealt with individual cases. 

Perhaps the most essential element that can enter into the thought of publicity 
is that the movement represented should itself be fundamental and a bedrock propo- 
sition in soundness and worth. No one ought to be interested in any amount of 
interpretation or publicity that would try to market an unsound social movement or 
give prominence and currency to personal ambitions and bizarre and misdirected 
activities. 

This brings us to one of the major problems in the matter of social publicity. 
In cities that have one hundred, three hundred, or one thousand social agencies, the 
problem assumes many difficulties. Perhaps the most immediate motive for publicity 
among private agencies is that of securing support for the individual project. The 
main objective of much of it must be the effort of A to induce B to contribute money 
so that A may take care of or do something for C. This is one reason why so much 
publicity has to do with cold, hunger, and misfortune of different kinds and why 
also the timing of publicity is often influenced by blizzards, hot weather, and other 
circumstances that relate the appeal to the emotions and imagination of the con- 
tributing public. 

Observance of such circumstances is of course good psychology, but there is an 
element in it all that should make the social worker who believes in constructive 
and preventive measures somewhat thoughtful and reflective as the years go by 
and as these same motives must continue to furnish so large a measure of the basis of 
appeal. 

The phase of the subject which especially interests me is making publicity serve 
a larger purpose in achieving certain objectives, which it would seem ought to be the 
goal of social work. For instance, alcoholism has been one of the major causes of 
dependence and delinquency. The number of widows and orphans, of sick and 
handicapped, of delinquents, both juvenile and adult, that have claimed the atten- 
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tion of social workers due to this cause have been legion and the amounts of money 
spent have run into the tens of millions. However, one will look in vain for very 
much interpretive publicity that came out of the social field in winning prohibition 
on a national scale. Information concerning thousands of families has been for 
years accumulating in the files of organizations all over the United States and yet this 
cause was won with comparatively little use of this vast wealth of material. Now 
I understand a proposal has come from one of the meetings of this conference that 
each case work agency should study intensively the effect of prohibition on one of its 
families with the aim of getting at the results of prohibition. This, of course, would 
be valuable but it looks like the height of individualism in social work. 

There are other big objectives in the social service field: the problem of feeble- 
mindedness, venereal disease, dependence due to some kind of physical handicap, 
and here again it seems to me that social workers are losing a big opportunity, for 
we are dealing in all our large cities with hundreds and thousands of these cases. A 
day’s work among the social service workers of our large cities reaches from ten to 
fifty thousand people but no adequate use is made of this kind of experience. 

In an army, the fighting the next day or the next week is determined by the 
reports from the intelligence department, and long-range campaigns are likewise 
built on such observations and facts concerning the enemy. Social workers, however, 
have become so accustomed to the actions of the enemies they are fighting that they 
have not been under the urge of capitalizing such facts. 

Of course it is important that each agency should set forth in graphic, intelligent, 
and telling fashion the facts concerning its own work. We have done much better 
toward interpretation of our own local organizations than we have in giving interpre- 
tation to the whole field of service. It seems to me that the next big step in inter- 
pretive publicity should be along the line of getting the meaning out of the vast 
amount of work that is done and money that is spent by the social service forces of a 
given city. There needs to be a better recognition of big objectives and a collective 
purpose which should enable social service workers to move on some of the problems 
that require a united front. 
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Murray A. Auerbach, Regional Secretary, Southern States, National Tuberculosis 
Association, Atlanta 


The great need that faces us now is to take the interest in social service created 
by the war and utilize it. More than that, now is the time to direct this interest 
along proper channels. Constructive effort can be made more effective now than ever. 
This applies to the small communities and to the rural districts. In these smaller 
cities and towns, social work has heretofore made little headway. Large contributors 
have been relatively few and the people as a whole have not been trained to give. 
To them no evil conditions have existed because in their minds social work has been 
associated only with congestion and slum districts. As no such situation was found in 
the small city, no social work was deemed necessary. But the work of the past two 
years has changed this somewhat. The good people of the small cities are much sur- 
prised to find that there exist in their own communities the very conditions which 
beset the larger cities, though to a lesser extent. 
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Perhaps the reason that social work made little progress in the small community 
was because the leaders were found principally in the larger centers. No attempt 
has been made to reorganize the leaders in the small town. Yet with the proper 
leadership this should not be difficult. In such communities interested persons are 
more easily discovered. Every community, regardless of size, has its clubs and its 
civic associations. Too often these clubs content themselves with an annual clean- 
up day, or the beautifying of the grounds around the railroad station, that the traveling 
public may be impressed and say a word of praise for the civic spirit manifested. 
But things have changed. The leaders in these various societies, having now had 
their efforts directed along lines of human service, are ready to continue social activities 
providing a well-defined, constructive plan is offered. In the smaller towns public 
opinion can be more quickly organized by reason of the close association of the people. 
Who is it that said human nature can never change? Human nature changes as 
conditions change. Conditions are determined by custom and custom is merely an 
accepted practice. Adopt a new line of procedure, practice it, make it custom, change 
conditions, and see human conduct alter. 

Greater relative results indeed can be accomplished in the small town because 
the influence of prominent persons is more effective. That more is not done is not 
because the influential people are not interested, but because they are not made inter- 
ested. Sometimes it requires long hard work but persistent effort will have its reward. 
Perhaps the greatest mistake made by social workers is in interpreting every maladjust- 
ment in social terms. Let us not forget that the economic is closely wound up in the 
social, and in discussing a given situation due attention must be given to the economic 
condition involved. To speak of dollars and cents may appear sordid but remember 
this appeals to the business man. The economic loss due to certain existing evils, 
the cost of remedying these evils, the method of securing funds for proposed action, 
and the financial resources of the community must not be overlooked. 

The first and chief need, therefore, is a thorough understanding of the community. 
The term survey, like social service, has been overworked, but an inquiry or a study 
of the local situation must be made if effective work is to be done. Social work must 
be placed on a business basis. No business man could expect to prosper unless he 
knew definitely the conditions of the market, unless he had a full understanding of 
the financial situation affecting his business and knew the resources and possibilities 
of those with whom he conducts his affairs. How can we advocate improvement in 
the social life of our neglected neighbors unless we are informed regarding conditions 
of health, housing, industrial problems, child welfare, recreation, defectives, delin- 
quents, etc. Only when this is known can we show the effect of existing evils on the 
city’s population. Only by drawing a comparison of the existing state of affairs with 
ideal conditions can we impress others with the need for action. But let us not 
attempt too much at once. It must be borne in mind that the people we want to 
influence, the keepers of the city’s purse, the lawmakers, the leading citizens, have 
probably not given much thought to this subject. The campaign of education and 
the plan of work must be thought out carefully and logically. The whole loaf should 
be sought, but we must be content, if necessary, to receive the heel of the loaf to begin 
with. 

What we need is the application of case work principles to the community life. 
I have indeed been working on a “face sheet” applicable to the community, some- 
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thing on the order of the face sheet used in family agency records. Among other 
things this sheet contains the name of city or county, population, predominating 
racial stock, per cent of white and colored, social agencies, garbage disposal, sewage 
disposal, birth rate, death rate, tuberculosis death rate, principal industries, water 
supply, schools, churches, names of officials and persons interested in social endeavor. 
It would be interesting to use such a face card, note thereon the facts and then begin 
work. Attached to this card could be the history sheets which should show in chrono- 
logical order the various developments taking place, the many attempts to improve 
conditions, the methods adopted, the co-operation of other agencies, the possible 
duplications of effort, the establishment of new agencies, the opening of new industries, 
the introduction of new policies, the successes and failures. What an interesting his- 
tory of the community could be evolved! This would eventually contain a history 
of social life, of economic events, of religious activity, political conduct, etc., all of which 
are essential to a full understanding of the community. And let us not pass over the 
political phase of small community life too lightly. I remember very well my first 
introduction to the political life of a small city. Coming from a large city I had formed 
an impression that the corrupt practices of party politicians were confined to the larger 
community. My disillusionment came soon, however, as I saw Tammany out- 
tammanyied in the unscrupulousness of the small town office seeker. He is frequently 
a power and one to be reckoned with. The only advantage in the small town is the 
fact that the community life is more closely knit and the pressure of public opinion 
far greater. But the organization of this opinion is the task of the leaders of social 
activity. 

If case work methods are to be applied to a community, the community must 
be considered as a large family. Instead of home environment we must consider 
community environment. While the analogy may not be altogether true, fundamen- 
tally it can be made to apply. Ifa normal family life is dependent on a proper standard 
of living and on the proper relationship of the individual members of the family to 
one another, so must a normal community life take into consideration the social, 
physical and economic advantages and the relationship of all individuals of the com- 
munity to one another. That there is such a definite relationship must be acknowl- 
edged though it is not always recognized or admitted. Lincoln said, ‘‘This country 
could not exist half slave and half free.” This applies not simply to the whites and 
blacks. In its broader application the statement means that we cannot continue 
half slave and half free from a social, physical, and economic standpoint. No com- 
munity can make real progress so long as one part of the community remains in sub- 
jection. The people must rise or fall together. Man is a gregarious animal. He 
cannot live alone. The clothes we wear, the house we live in, the food we buy, all 
represent a contribution made by some neighbor. And only as each individual 
who takes part in the building of the social structure in which we live is given a 
larger and more definite part to play, only then will his fullest possibilities be 
developed. Real progress and real prosperity will be ours only as real team work 
on the part of all individuals becomes a reality. 

I think you will agree that this affects directly the work in which we are concerned; 
viz., the improvement of conditions. To bring about the needed improvement, a 
knowledge of conditions is necessary. And this brings us again to case work. What 
is good case work? It consists not merely in securing a few facts regarding a family 
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history, which facts are to be filed away with the closed case and lost perhaps forever. 
The family examined represents a part of the community and the conditions found in 
that family indicate in great measure how the community is measuring up to its 
task. Case records should be utilized. The accumulated facts contained in them is 
the best guide to social activities, to needed legislation, to the creation of new agencies, 
to the opportunity for service. Good case work can be made the most effective 
agency in quickening the social conscience of the community. 

The relation of family social work to the community as a whole establishes beyond 
a doubt the need of a strong organization carrying on such work. Some term that 
would express more fully the broad scope of the family association is needed. Com- 
munity service would perhaps be applicable, but since the creation of associations 
with that name during the war, there is a possibility of some confusion arising. Yet 
it is worth consideration in the small communities, where there is, of course, less 
material to draw upon and therefore less opportunity for organizations doing specialized 
work. Asa rule the same group of people are more or less interested in social endeavor. 
It is necessary, therefore, to consider the possibilities of the individual, the danger of 
scattering effort, and the danger of duplication. It is a mistake to attempt the 
organization of too many separate agencies or committees to begin with. In com- 
munities of 25,000 population or less, one central organization can be made responsible 
for all social endeavor, the executive officer of that association to organize the various 
departments or committees called for by local conditions. In the early days of 
organized charities, the C.O.S. showed its diversity of work by its many committees. 
It resulted in many instances in the association spreading over too large a territory at 
once; ina scattering of effort and perhaps in giving too little time to the fullest develop- 
ment of family work. Therefore, there has been a tendency away from too many 
committees. Instead, agencies for the correction of related social conditions were 
organized. But in this history of the charity organization movement lies a lesson 
for the small community, the danger of attempting too much at once, the danger of 
becoming overorganized. 

I have in mind an association in a city of approximately 60,000 population. 
When the executive secretary took up the work a zealous board led by an over-zealous 
president gave him with all their good wishes thirteen committees. He saw his 
usefulness would be seriously handicapped if those committees were dispensed with 
atonce. So he labored with them, using the greater portion of his time, meeting with 
these various groups and trying to get them all to function. After he had been 
with the association a few months, and had contracted a cordial relationship with the 
board, he had no difficulty in proving that valuable time was being lost by the process 
under which they were working, and that more effective work would be accomplished 
by centering their efforts on that which was most important. The second year they 
had only three committees, and from that time the work of the organization prospered. 
Committees after all should be considered expedients of a more or less temporary 
nature. As soon as the community is able and as soon as suflicient sentiment is 
created new agencies for specialized service should be established. But it is better 
to delay the establishment of such agencies or committees than to begin too early 
with possible failure to follow. An association which leaves in its wake a path strewn 
with wreckage can never expect the fullest measure of support from the public. With- 
out this support, too, whether financial or moral, the organization cannot prosper. 
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Selection of volunteers requires care. In the small community, because of the 
closer association of the various members of the population, volunteers who have 
never acquired the social spirit and become offended because of some imagined wrong 
can do immeasurably more harm than in the large city. The worker in the small 
city is usually a member of some prominent influential church society or club, and her 
version of any difficulty will receive more credence than any explanation or report 
that may be given by the executive secretary. Some persons may be admirably 
adapted to serve on a committee to study housing, but be absolute failures on a tuber- 
culosis committee. Some may prove very effective in giving thought to the problem 
of delinquency, but be absolutely unfitted for friendly visitors. 

What shall constitute a program fora community? This will depend absolutely 
on the particular community considered, the program must be adapted to the com- 
munity. Nor can any one group map out a real program for any community and 
consider the program final. To promise the greatest success it must be a joint pro- 
gram—one that has been evolved through a discussion by interested groups, and 
decided upon by these bodies. 

Case work in a small community is by no means an easy job. The problems 
found are very much like those in the larger city, but unlike the larger cities no facilities 
are found to adequately deal with them. The secretary of the small city organization, 
therefore, forces a task that requires clear thinking and considerable ingenuity. Let 
no one minimize the difficulties of the small city association. But in this small com- 
munity work lies the hope of the future, for the town, city, or county will grow. Some 
day it will enter the class of the large community; the work done during the pioneer 
days will then prove its worth, its people will be ready to support the newer movements 
or agencies made necessary by growth. 

Several years ago this Conference discussed rural social work. In many of our 
states, and this is peculiarly true of the South, there are few large cities; such as there 
are, are brought into close touch with rural problems. In the unorganized country 
near cities, good ladies have been wont to consider that the easiest way to handle a 
troublesome problem was to send the family in question to the city. The outstanding 
need, therefore, has been to educate these rural sections and if possible create an 
organization to carry on good case work. 


We all agree that in any community trained 
leadership is essential. 


This trained leadership, however, was not available. The 
communities were not yet educated to the point where they would pay for such leader- 
ship. It was suggested, therefore, that some local person suitable for the task be 
selected and trained in the neighboring city having a good organization and be 
placed in charge of the work. The short training that would be given such a worker 
would not be sufficient to always guarantee the best work, and it was only reasonable 
to believe, that as time went on, this worker left unguided would soon slip into a rut 
and the lessons learned at the training center soon be forgotten. It was further 
suggested, therefore, by Mr. Kranz, then of the Memphis Associated Charities, that 
a fund be raised for the employment of a “circuit rider,” as he termed it, to make the 
rounds of the district to give such aid and advice as might be necessary for the improve- 
ment of the work. Primarily, it was felt that the influence of this work would tend 
to keep down to a minimum the passing on of individuals or families. 

Since those days the small towns and the rural sections have undergone a change, 
socially speaking. The Red Cross has established home service sections in practically 
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every community. Some of these organizations have extended their work into the 
peace-time program, carrying on social service activities, while others went out of 
business when the war stimulus died down. However, even in those communities 
where the work has been disbanded, the former activity due to the Red Cross service 
should simplify matters tremendously in developing social work. Of course, we all 
realize that many of those who interested themselves in the work and who did so 
purely from patriotic impulses because the Red Cross called them and because to 
them the Red Cross was a war organization will not respond again to an appeal unless 
it is clearly and definitely disassociated from anything that smacks of the recent 
conflict. But most communities had relief associations whether they were of the 
church, of the woman’s club, or a regularly constituted organization for that purpose, 
which associations were content with giving a little material assistance to the occasional 
family that came to its attention. This spirit of the good neighbor, coupled with the 
larger thought of social service left behind by the Red Cross, should serve splendidly 
in organizing community work in counties now unorganized. 

While the circuit rider plan may strike one as being a bit fantastic, the principle 
is worthy of serious consideration. We know that there is a very great need of develop- 
ing work in the small towns and especially in the rural districts. We know too that 
a desire to do some kind of work exists, and that this desire frequently takes life in 
the form of a small relief organization doing a little good and much harm. No more 
can we consider ourselves safe, enclosed in city or county boundary lines. The 
problem of the rural district is our problem. The family brought up in the backwoods 
broken down with tuberculosis, hookworm, malaria, and child labor, illiterate and 
ignorant, frequently makes its way to the larger centers. We are all familiar with 
the transient family in quest of health, with the shiftless family of low social or moral 
standards, the mother who drags her children across the country in search of the 
periodic deserter, etc. Many of these cases emanate from the small town and from 
the rural districts where social institutions and social work has been unknown. These 
problems seemingly distant become our problems. These families, or most of them, 
if brought up under conditions making for a normal family life might not have become 
problems. 

In discussing this subject I have, as may have been detected, thought not merely 
of the small city, but also of the rural districts. This, I have done because I have 
felt that the small city should widen its boundaries and take in the neighboring rural 
section, with which it is very closely connected. It would probably be desirable 
wherever possible to make the county the unit. This would permit a large sphere 
of activity with the possibility of trained leadership in a paid secretary and in the more 
populous counties paid assistants and better work. Even in counties where volun- 
teer workers must be relied upon entirely, the community could be organized and 
certain standards maintained with the proper supervision and oversight. In counties 
where there are several important towns, a separate program might be drawn up for 
each place determined by local conditions, but each should fit into the general scheme 
for the entire county as a whole. The central office should be located at the county 
seat, from which direction should come, though the work in each of these several 
communities would be carried on principally by local people. A case history of each 
community would be a valuable aid to the director of the state work. The National 
Tuberculosis Association, the Y.M.C.A., and other organizations have state associa- 
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tions or state advisory service to assist in the organization and development of county 
work, and to render all help possible in keeping up standards. To my mind this is 
a scheme worthy of a trial. It would bring about a closer union of work between the 
various towns and cities of a state and would be of tremendous assistance in working 
out a state program, and in bringing about the creation of state institutions without 
which the local associations are seriously handicapped. The state association idea is 
simply an amplification of the circuit rider plan. In this connection the work of the 
North Carolina State Board of Public Welfare is worthy of study. Though supported 
by public funds and therefore not a voluntary agency, it is now attempting some such 
work as outlined here. 

To give a blanket plan for communities is obviously out of the question. A com- 
munity cannot be made to fit a program, but the plan must be made to fit the com- 
munity. What we need is indeed more than a town or a small-city scheme. A town 
or city may for the time being need only a certain part of a general program, such as 
school nurses, visiting nurses, protective devices in factories, parks, and playgrounds, 
recreation centers, a crusade against loan sharks, a tuberculosis sanatorium and a 
clinic, or a housing plan. Such developments are important, but we need also a 
larger conception of a program; we need a plan that forgets for the time being corpora- 
tion lines and includes the neighboring community and the state. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF SOCIAL WORKERS AS INTERPRETERS OF 
INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


Arthur J. Todd, Labor Counsellor, B. Kuppenheimer & Co., Chicago 


Social work is a dangerous profession, not simply because of constant exposure to 
ill health and the sight of misery, but also because of the constant necessity of inter- 
preting unwelcome facts to both the public and the beneficiaries of social service; that 
is to say, the social worker encounters hazards in both the work of ministration and in 
that of mediation. Perhaps his work as a mediator is even the more dangerous and 
delicate of the two, for social workers are subject to the same cross-fire which pours in 
upon the scholar and the university teacher. Like the university teacher the social 
worker is called an apologist for the present order, for the status quo; he is called a 
“little brother of the rich”; he is accused of taking tainted money; he is labeled as 
conservative and passionless. On the other hand he is branded as a dangerous radical, 
as a bolshevist, as a half-baked critic of the social order, as a Socrates corrupting the 
youth of Athens, as a disturber of the minds of the poor, and as a preacher of hate 
against the fat and comfortable. 

This cross-fire is not merely to be considered as a hazard in social work; it is 
indeed one of the essential aspects of social work, because it brings out very clearly 
the fact that the social worker, by virtue of education, training, and indeed real 
function, is a teacher and an interpreter. This becomes the more clear if you conceive 
social work as community morale building; then social workers appear in the light of 
interpreters of fundamental morale agencies and influences. 

Social workers have shown inductively the need for mass manipulations and 
changes through general social reforms by a study of individual cases of distress and 
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need. They also as interpreters or mediators must learn to show by deduction how 
individuals can fit into and improve the group order; that is, it is part of their educa- 
tional duty to show both sides with which they are in contact what really are the funda- 
mental terms under which we must live together, under which normal social life is at 
all possible. 

Now, what are some of the needs of a sound industrial order which should be 
interpreted and communicated to those whom social workers serve? They need in 
the first place, I should say, an understanding of industrial realities. They need 
some knowledge of how industry is really constituted; or, in plain English, they need 
facts about business, not the distorted statements of the yellow press nor inspired 


financial apologetics nor revolutionary propaganda pamphlets. The clients of social 


workers, and the public as well, need pure news just as they need pure milk, pure 
wool, pure gas, and pure candy. It should be the business of the social worker to 
know the facts and to be able to communicate them in understandable fashion. This 
does not mean that the social worker is to be a counter-propagandist, nor that he is to 
attempt to hide the smell of a leaky sewer by using Florida water and an atomizer. 
His business is to see that the sewer is repaired and the air purified. 

The social worker needs to convey to his client also some sense of motives in 
industry. He needs to show that these motives are mixed, that the men who make 
up industry are human beings, that they are all pretty much alike whether you take a 
cross-section of their anatomy or whether you analyze their mental outfit. The client 
needs also to be brought to a sense of worthwhileness in the industrial and social order. 
If there is any such thing as rehabilitating the broken character of an individual or a 
family, it seems to me that it must be along this line of either restoring or creating 
a sense of worthwhileness; that is, the client fundamentally must learn how to 
become, if he is not already, a contributory type of citizen instead of a mere passive 
recipient. 

Now this means in industrial terms real training for the industrial franchise. 
There is a loud clamor in these times from the workers for control of management, 
but there is surprisingly little demand for any real share in responsibilities of manage- 
ment. It is a matter of grave concern to find that in organized labor such a small 
percentage of the rank and file of the Union membership really takes any interest in 
the day-by-day policies of their organizations. They are perfectly willing to receive 
everything that the Union gives them in the shape of increased wages or improved 
working conditions. They are willing to go on a strike when the leaders order them 
to do so, but only about ro per cent of them regularly attend the Union meetings to 
receive the education and the discipline which real industrial franchise demands. 

The workers in these times of hysteria and intellectual fog need to learn dis- 
crimination between true and false industrial democracy. They need to learn that 
every privilege is inevitably coupled up with a duty, that every advance in responsi- 
bility must be accompanied by an increase in capacity. 

The idea is unfortunately current that all industry wants of the workers is a 
willing and easy yielding of their bodies. This is a hideous half-truth. As a matter 
of fact, industry is crying out for real capacity, for intelligence, and not for mere 
brute labor force. I mean, of course, industry on its better levels, industry that is 
alert, industry that knows the way the world-tides are running, industry that has some 
prophetic sense in its make-up, industry that is looking to maintaining a decent social 
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habitation, even though modified, instead of folding its hands and waiting for the 
tornado to blow our present house to pieces. 

Thus the social worker must become, not a mere apologist for the present social 
order, but an exponent of the inexorable need for some sound social order based upon 
individual self-control, responsibility, discipline, and willingness to play the game 
according to rational rules. 

This playing the game does not necessarily mean mere platitudinous emphasis 
upon thrift, temperance, patience, good temper, obedience, regularity on the job, 
and the other industrial virtues. Yet there is no doubt that those virtues need 
emphasizing in this particular age of unrest, unsteadiness, discontent, and overwrought 
emotionalism. There is a tendency toward anarchy in modern thought that requires 
us to pause and take counsel on the subject of discipline. And there is a subtle 
widespread superstition to the effect that magic or wishing or debating may be counted 
on instead of genius and effort for producing the basic commodities by which we live. 

Does this mean that the social worker is to teach the industrial worker content- 
ment with his lot, or on the other hand to inject into him the virus of discontent ? 
Neither. The social worker is not charged with the mission of teaching bovine con- 
tentment or the form of resignation to one’s appointed lot which theology and the 
social system of the ancient régime require. The need is not for blind contentment 
nor blind discontent but for discontent that is illuminated by an understanding of how 
improvement in industry and other phases of social life may be made. Blind dis- 
content is destructive. The discontent that is really valuable is the discontent that 
is crystallized into a resolution to help in the work of improvement. It is this attitude 
which it is the duty of social workers to communicate, not the attitude of peevishness, 
nor of the chronic grouch, nor of the professional critic. I agree that these are bore- 
some platitudes, but so some people regard the Ten Commandments, the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth in particular. 

Not the least important duty of interpretation which the social worker has is that 
of serving as a vocational counsellor to the youth in the families with which he comes 
in contact. There is a tremendous opportunity here for the social worker who is 
really equipped. When I speak of vocational counsel or vocational guidance as a 
means of avoiding the waste of unguided personal ability I do not mean mere vocational 
steering, or vocational phrenology and palmistry. If social workers have ever con- 
spired with marginal industry to steer youth into blind alleys, they have really not 
been vocational counsellors at all but have been what I should frankly, even 
though harshly, call “industrial crimping agents.”” Nothing so cheapens industry 
and really hinders its proper development as cheap help, and the social worker must 
co-operate not only with the schools, but with the better business men in making men 
precious. Cheap men make expensive industry. Moreover, we are learning that 
the industry which does not function more and more in terms of sound and decent 
civic life is a social liability instead of a social asset. Therefore industry is offering 
more and more educational opportunities through its training schools for operators, 
its training for foremen, and its miscellaneous educational work, sometimes classed 
as welfare. 

I spoke earlier about the need for learning to discriminate between true and 
false industrial democracy. Let me develop this more in detail, if for no other reason 
than to orient the social-worker-mediator. 
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As might have been expected, a great deal of foolish talk is going the rounds on 
this subject of industrial democracy. To some people the words are an open sesame 
to the millennium—a new order of things, Heaven on earth. To others they are 
anathema; an invention of the devil; the symbol of a huge conspiracy to bankrupt 
industry and tear in sunder the whole fabric of civilized, social life. For those of us 
right in the midst of the game I confess it frequently looks rather like purgatory. 

But are these two words so incompatible as critics of the phrase insist? Is it 
true that like matches and powder or babies and razors, which are each good in their 
place but disastrous when associated, industry is an undoubted good and democracy 
good also, provided you do not take it too seriously, but that the two combined are 
not only a contradiction but a menace? 

The only way to answer the question is to analyze carefully the problem. In the 
first place to understand the increasing currency of this phrase, it is necessary to 
remember that industry has lagged far behind other forms of human association and 
that while in certain fields, for example in politics and government, the democratic 
principle has been applied over wide areas for at least a century and over narrower 
areas experimentally for nearly five hundred years, yet industry still remains more 
or less in the feudalistic stage. The world-wide advertising of the recent war as a 
war for democracy and the equally world-wide advertising to the workers of their 
indispensability have combined to reinforce in the minds of the workers and to make 
articulate their demand that a democracy of theory be squared with a democracy 
of fact. That is to say, that the democratic principle not only be recognized but 
spread more widely into the industrial organization. There is no question about this 
demand. There is no use whining or growing hysterical about it and only the 
ignorant or silly will continue hurling hard names at the people who are voicing this 
demand. If the demand itself is inane, it will die of its own inanity. If, on the other 
hand, there is anything to the idea, let us court it and cultivate it; not only make the 
best of it as of a bad bargain, but utilize its merits for improving the whole technique 
of future industry. 

Now what are the supposed aims of democratically organized industry taken 
at their best? I should say there are five. First, a@ recognition of the distinctively 
human values in industry. That is, a consideration that industry is something more 
than the consorting of opposing sets of absolutely selfish and self-centered men or the 
impact of two or three impersonal sets of machinery known respectively as capitalist, 
laborer, and consumer. It is a recognition of some principle of justice instead of mere 
accident or expediency in settling questions of human rights in industry. Perhaps 
I might put it as an enlarging of the charter of human rights and liberties within the 
sphere of industry. It is a getting away from the machine concept of human beings, 
a recognizing them as persons; or, put in still another way, it is a settled conviction 
that both employers and employees are whole men—not merely “economic men.” 

Second, this recognition of the human values in democratically organized industry 
calls concretely for another aim as its necessary consequence. That is, the demand for 
an opportunity, for a voice in the government of industry. In other words, it is an 
extension of the principle for which our ancestors fought in the eighteenth century, 
namely, self-government, self-determination within the limits of constitutional govern- 
ment. 
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Third, recognizing that the privilege of self-government in industry like the 
privilege of the political franchise calls for education and the development of char- 
acter, so democratically organized industry requires some provision for training, par- 
ticularly along the lines of responsibility and self-control. It is clearly recognized that 
many people shirk responsibility. It is also clearly evident that there are many people 
in the world whose idea of self-government stops short with bossing other people, never 
attaining the consideration that the fundamental principle of all good government is 
self-control. In other words, you can never have any kind of real democracy, political, 
industrial, or otherwise, that is not based finally upon responsibility and self-control. 

Fourth, democratically organized industry, to be successful, must aim at efficient 
production. If the world is going to change its basis of economic organization, it 
certainly will only do so upon conviction that the new order will be inherentiy more 
productive and less wasteful than the old. Industrial democracy presumably holds 
out a promise of higher productivity; if for no other reason than because it puts into 
the minds of the workers a new incentive, the new incentive of an increased self- 
respect, a new measure of self-determination, and a new feeling of worthwhileness. 

Fifth, and finally, as a by-product of the aim for prosperous and productive 
industry, industrial democracy aims to develop efficiency in order to realize leisure lime. 
That is to say, democratic industry should not only produce more largely, more eco- 
nomically, but it ought to produce so largely and so economically, that without in any 
way depressing the normal standard of living, it will be able to satisfy human needs 
in a shorter working time. This would mean an increasing of average leisure time and 
on the whole should, theoretically at least, contribute to human progress in view 
of the recognized principle that most of the additions to human progress have come 
from leisure-time activities. 

Such being the aims of industrial democracy, what scheme of organization or 
disorganization is likely to realize those aims? It will be manifestly impossible to 
lay down in detail all of the various experiments which are being tried out or all of 
the panaceas which are being hawked about as the solution of this problem. I should 
like to point out first, however, that any schemes based upon mere sentimentality 
or fear will never survive the shock of actual testing out. I am reminded of the story 
of a French gentleman, told by Margaret Deland. This French gentleman had in his 
country place two horses, two dogs, and a gazelle. All these animals fought each 
other most ferociously. They bit and kicked and made hostile noises each after his 
kind and were ready to tear each other to pieces. One day in the middle of winter, 
it became necessary to make some repairs on the stable which housed these animals. 
It was a very cold day but in spite of that it was necessary to take the roof off. The 
gentleman became extremely worried about the thought of his animals and said to his 
workman, ‘Surely they will die; they cannot survive this shock; they will freeze to 
death.” To his great surprise the workman said, “‘ Not at all, sir, they are very warm.” 
The Frenchman said, ‘‘What have you done with them?” ‘They are in one stall.” 
Imagine the gesticulations and the exclamations over the idea of such a miscellaneous 
assortment of beasts with such pugnacious tempers being shut up together in a single 
stall. Investigation, however, showed that they had not been shut up at all but that 
they had voluntarily and apparently by instinct all huddled themselves together, 
dogs, horses, and gazelle, very closely together in one stall. Said the gentleman in 
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telling the tale, “Yes, close togezzer, because they had been uncomfortable, apart! 
Cold apart! They to be comfortable, to be warm, was togezzer. Madame, Democ- 
racy was born!” I ask the question then, shall the lion and the lamb of industry lie 
down together only under the stress of common fear or rather because of a rational 
perception of an increasing number of real mutual interests? Manifestly real partner- 
ship can only be established upon the basis of reason and not upon the basis of animal 
fear or a temporary emergency. And while it is perfectly true that men’s interests are 
never absolutely identical, yet it is perfectly apparent that if there were not more 
agreements than disagreements, we never could get anywhere; we could have no such 
thing as social life. It is therefore likely that patient trial will discover possibilities 
of bringing about a larger identity of interest than we have ever known or even sus- 
pected was possible. 

If not fear, then shall sentimentality and a superficial view of human nature be 
the basis for economic organization? Does industrial democracy, for example, imply 
the wiping out of organization such as we know it and instead trusting to the spon- 
taneous efforts of anybody and everybody to muddle along to some unknown result 
without skilled leadership? No, for along that way lies anarchy. Industrial democ- 
racy cannot get along without high-class leadership. Indeed leadership with demon- 
strated talent is necessary under any system of industrial organization and ownership 
whether under the present capitalistic system or co-operative effort or state socialism 
or any other variety of socialistic enterprise. A socialistic shop will require high- 
grade foremen just as under private ownership. Foremen are executives, required 
to lay out, direct, and check up on the workings of ashop. Simply because the city of 
San Francisco took over certain street railway lines and is operating them as a com- 
munity enterprise did not mean that the services of expert accountants, a general 
manager, a schedule manager, a master mechanic, and other administrative officers 
could be dispensed with. To the contrary, public criticism and the necessity of 
making good in face of that criticism meant and always will mean that capable adminis- 
trative talent must be enlisted. Both private enterprise and community enterprise 
suffer and will continue to suffer from inefficiency so long as there is any tendency 
to skimp upon proper foremanship. Frederick Taylor ran into this problem at once 
when he began experimenting with his system of scientific management. Unfor- 
tunately not all of the organized workers, for example in the garment industry, realize 
what this problem of capable foremanship involves. For that reason a conscientious 
program of education must be carried through for the benefit of both management 
and workers in order to develop shop leadership. This is true whether you view the 
problem from the angle of successful finance or of offering an incentive to the workers 
in the shape of prospects for promotion. 

Take another example. How far will the so-called “company union” or “em- 
ployee representation” plan carry us in the direction of industrial democracy? The 
company union, unfortunately, suffers from the fact that it frequently has been only a 
dodging of the issue and not truly democratic. Often it is only hedging to postpone a 
real solution of a factory problem. Again, it is applicable to only a limited type of 
big corporate industry like the Standard Oil Company or the International Harvester 
Company. Moreover, experience shows that the company union is too frequently 
only a counsel of desperation, an eleventh-hour- or death-bed-conversion scheme which 
comes too late as a method of adjusting industrial grievances because the management 
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has allowed the trouble to get beyond control. However, in spite of all of these dis- 
advantages it undoubtedly is proving valuable as an experiment. As an attempt to 
lay the foundations for securing greater sense of responsibility and participation in 
management on the part of the workers employee representation is much worth while. 
It has the virtue at any rate of bringing management and workers face to face and of 
establishing at least some semblance of a human and personal! relationship in place of 
the corporation soullessness. In this connection there is a fact which frequently is 
overlooked; namely, that the company union may, in spite of an unwilling manage- 
ment, be playing directly into the hands of organized labor, because the very associa- 
tion of the workers even in an emasculated type of plant organization, gives them the 
beginnings of the group discipline which is essential to working membership in a labor 
union. 

Another movement which has attained wide dimensions recently and which is 
sometimes looked upon as a form of industrial democracy is profit sharing. Now 
undoubtedly some forms of profit sharing are a mere makeshift or stop-gap and some 
of them are decidedly open to the criticism of the workers that they are a very lame 
attempt to patch up a defective wage system. But some of them may be considered 
as a good experiment in the direction of responsibility, not only for creating good 
working conditions but for general management. Perhaps the most fundamental 
objection from the standpoint of industrial democracy is that no real responsibility 
for business management can be secured unless all of those who participate in a profit- 
sharing scheme are also ready for and capable of assuming proportional losses as well. 
Where the workers, as in one or two notable cases, share in both losses and profits as 
the turn of business brings them about, there you have the beginnings of genuine 
industrial co-partnership or co-operative industry. On the whole it must be con- 
fessed that the great majority of the workers are not yet ready to assume those responsi- 
bilities. Their suspicions have not yet been overcome, their imaginations have not 
yet been sufficiently appealed to and their education has not yet been directed long 
enough at this particular aim to make such schemes automatically a success. But 
from the standpoint of experimentation, honestly administered, profit-sharing schemes 
may offer a fertile field for the cultivation of some of the qualities necessary for real 
as against false democratized industry. 

Of all the schemes put forward so far which look in the direction of industrial 
democracy, I am convinced that the experiment being worked out in the men’s garment 
industry, between the Federation of Clothing Manufacturers and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, bears in it the most hope. And the reason is that this 
experiment holds in it no suspicion of paternalism but aims to set up and carry through 
a government oflaw. And this government of law compasses all the essential functions 
of real democratic government, including legislation, respect for contracts, judicial 
machinery for interpreting law and administrative machinery for executing the law. 
There is nothing very dramatic nor advertisable in the experiment such as profit shar- 
ing or some forms of welfare work or co-operative production offer. There is rather 
a dependence upon the slow and steady education of the workers through wise leader- 
ship to attain that sense of responsibility which will not only yield them but retain 
for them a real voice in management. I do not say that the mere setting up of a 
labor union such as the clothing workers on the one hand or an association of manu- 
facturers on the other, or the creation of trade boards and boards of arbitration, or the 
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introduction of labor managers, is a final achievement of industrial democracy; but I 
do say, and say it firmly, that this experiment is an almost unescapable step in the 
climb out of disorganization and anarchy up toward any realizable ideal of a more 
democratic organization of industry. 

We are undoubtedly in for a great variety of experiments in new forms of indus- 
trial organization. Some of these are very valuable, some less so, and perhaps some of 
them not at all, but for the most part they have at least this value in that they afford 
opportunity for competition and comparison of their merits. In all probability no 
one of the schemes proposed for attaining industrial democracy will finally be realized. 
All will undoubtedly be subject to modification. Some will die off. The operation 
of the law of the survival of the fittest will take care of that. Industry of the future 
will probably be organized according to a varied pattern where some forms of socialistic 
industry will work alongside of community-owned enterprise and where both will 
live together with certain private enterprise organized more or less as at present. 

In the meantime, let us be open minded and welcome all these efforts where they 
are genuine and honest and backed up by some probability of intelligent administration, 
instead of calling them by uncomplimentary names. The physiologists say we are as 
old as our arteries. Really we are as young as we are able to face a new idea unafraid. 
America has been supreme as the home of a race of inventors. Why should that 
magnificent inventive genius not be turned into the field of industrial relations ? 
The men who will work out the constitution, the legislative and judicial and adminis- 
trative machinery for twentieth-century industrial government in line with our best 
democratic tradition, will rank along with the Fultons, the Howes, the Morses, the 
Edisons, and the Wrights in applied mechanics and with the Jeffersons, the Adamses, 
the Madisons, and the Marshalls in the field of constitutional government. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF SOCIAL WORKERS AS INTERPRETERS OF 
INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS TO THE COMMUNITY FOR 
THEIR CLIENTS 


Robert C. Dexter, Secretary, Associated Charities, Allanta 


There is no question more perplexing and at the same time more insistent to the 
social worker than the extent of his responsibility as an interpreter of problems that 
are distressing society in general. With many there is a serious question whether 
or not we ought to interpret at all. Others feel that any interpretation by the social 
worker should be limited to those in closest contact with his particular work; for 
instance, the members of his board and committees. Still others feel that our task is 
done when we have notified the particular group most interested in the solution of 
any social problem that we have facts which could be used by them to advantage. On 
the other hand, there are those who, with Mr. John Fitch at the last meeting of this 
Conference, insist that ‘‘we are no longer unbiased observers, that we must get at 
the facts and then we must become partisans on the side of truth.” 

There seems to be only unanimity in the feeling that as social workers we do have 
at our disposal facts and methods which enable us to contribute something which no 
other group in the community can contribute toward a knowledge of industrial and 
social conditions. Even those who believe that we weaken our primary task by any 
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attempt at interpretation admit that we necessarily have information which, if avail- 
able, would help toward a better understanding and thus a more just solution of the 
problems that are vexing society. 

Of course the outsider may not grant us this intimate knowledge and these 
peculiar qualifications. More and more, however, it is being accorded us and more 
and more in the most enlightened communities social workers are being called on to 
help solve community industrial and social problems. For instance, you will note 
my colleague on the program this afternoon. 

Granted that we have these special methods and definite technique we come 
back to the original question, to what degree and in what manner shall we use it? 
It is our task to go to those in responsible positions and make our representations to 
them. Then, and only then in case these means have failed, it is wise to make a public 
statement. 

It is trite to say that this is the day of industry. Every other social problem, 
indeed every other thing that man has considered of importance, is at present receiving 
less consideration than the various problems associated with industry—unless it be 
the life after the grave. In view of the tremendous emphasis that is being placed on 
industrial problems what is there that social workers can interpret in connection 
with them ? 

There are certain definite obligations resting on us to interpret our clients’ needs, 
first of all in the specific case where underpay, overwork, improper working conditions, 
bad housing, child labor, or other industrial-economic conditions are oppressing our 
clients. We have a definite obligation and an absolute moral right to bring these 
injustices to the attention of those responsible for them and to use every effort, includ- 
ing, when advisable, public propaganda, to correct the abuse. On the whole, I 
am inclined to believe that this interpretation of the individual or family and its 
problems has been fearlessly performed by most social workers, although occasionally 
there have been those who have not sensed this responsibility as part of their con- 
structive task, and have rather supplemented the low wage by relief and condoned the 
child labor as a necessity of economic struggle than used every effort to eliminate such 
abuses. 

When we get beyond the individual instance to the group problems we strike 
another and much more difficult field for interpretation. Even here I believe it to be 
the duty of the social worker, if he know the facts regarding any group struggle or if, 
as a part of his regular work, he is in position to ascertain these facts, to proclaim 
the truth as he knows it to those most directly concerned at any rate. If our work 
in a family social agency, for instance, shows us time after time that a certain industry 
or industrial group is not paying sufficient wages to support its employees, and that 
their earnings must be supplemented by relief, then it is our duty to bring these facts 
first to the attention of the industry itself and later, if anything can be accomplished 
by doing so, to public consideration. However, a great deal of caution should and 
will be used by the good case worker. ‘One swallow does not make a summer,” 
neither do two or a dozen instances, where the earnings of workers in a given industry 
have to be supplemented, mean that that industry is not paying sufficient wages. We 
must apply our case work methods of careful inquiry, accurate diagnosis and impartial 
weighing of evidence to these problems as we apply them to the individual. We must 
separate the industrial causes of dependency from the others and attempt to ascertain 
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whether it is necessarily the inadequate income that is the cause of dependency or 
whether there are other and probably more fundamental causes. When, however, 
we have given such impartial consideration and when, after the consultation with those 
best qualified to judge, we find that wages, hours or any other industrial situation, 
are creating paupers and physically or morally degenerating employees or their 
families, it is our duty to undertake in every possible way to relieve the situation 
that confronts us. 

Our sympathies will naturally be with the group to which our clients belong; 
but we cannot always speak in its favor. Not so many hundred miles from where I 
am speaking a group of wage earners presented a demand to the employing corporation 
a few months ago to the effect that where two or more employees were sent out on a 
job one must be considered the foreman and hence do no manual labor. In a case 
of this nature if a strike were called I should deem it the duty of a social worker, if his 
opinion were asked or even if the question of the relief to strikers’ families came up, 
absolutely to refuse assistance to those who were presenting such iniquitous and 
un-American demands. Not often does the labor element in the community make 
such thoroughly impossible demands as this, but there are frequent cases in which 
the social worker must, in justice to his clients’ moral development, take a side which 
is opposed to the immediate self-interest of his clients and their co-workers. 

I have spoken before of the necessity of using the case work method in our inter- 
pretation of our clients’ needs as individuals. It is equally important to bear in mind 
the things which our case work has taught us in any interpretation of our clients’ needs 
as we consider these clients in a group. We, who have been doing social work for any 
length of time, cannot help but see that there are causes other than economic and 
industrial for individual and community distress. So much emphasis today is being 
placed on the economic element that, in interpreting our clients to the community, we 
must be careful to present a well-rounded interpretation. We know that the troubles 
that our disadvantaged families suffer are by no means all due to their industrial condi- 
tion. A few weeks ago I was speaking to a group of social workers in my own city, 
all of them case workers, and very few of them were willing to admit that more than 
a quarter of their cases would be removed if an adequate income were granted; and 
further than that they were not willing to admit that increased income for some 
years back would have prevented anything like all the present difficulties. 

We shall find, if we interpret our clients correctly, that such matters as education, 
public health, better housing facilities, protection and segregation of the feeble- 
minded, and a number of the other things that we have been advocating here in this 
Conference for years, are equally vital with increased financial return and are essential 
before we have a really workable industrial democracy. Our experience with the 
individual is an epitome of our experience with the group. We know that money 
alone or political democracy alone has not been the salvation of any individual or 
nation. This is one place where we have allowed the field to be pre-empted by those 
without our experience who loudly and vehemently demand wages and industrial 
control as the social panacea. 

I realize that my remarks have been fragmentary and dogmatic, but I have found 
little to guide me. Has it not been that the workers in the field who have first-hand 
knowledge have been so absorbed in their tasks as to lose the forest because of the 

trees, and that they have left the réle of social interpreter to the propagandists and 
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publicists who would not know a tree if they saw one, but are authorities on the forest ? 
The present crisis demands that we regain our perspective. We must assume the 
responsibility of interpretation with all its implications and follow its leadings no 
matter whether we find ourselves in friendly or hostile camps. This is a duty not only 
to our clients but also to the community, which has set us aside to help in the solution 
of the most grave and serious problems. 


RURAL FAMILY WELFARE SERVICE IN THE GULF DIVISION 
Homer W. Borst, Gulf Division, American Red Cross, New Orleans 


Contrasting somewhat with the publicity emphasis of National Headquarters, the 
peace program of the Red Cross now established in one hundred and eighteen chapters 
in this Division, is largely one of family welfare service. The allied interests of public 
health nursing and community service constitute the chief additional chapter activities. 
The conditions are set, therefore, for an important experiment in rural family welfare 
service, and an analysis of these conditions seems to offer more opportunity for a 
practical, rather than an academic, discussion than any other material at hand. 
Except for a number of individual family problems furnished by the Southern Division, 
our attention will be centered on Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. Please con- 
sider any inadequacy of the principles set forth partly, at least, on the basis of this 
provincialism. 

How rural family welfare service became a Red Cross activity is now a matter 
of history. Whether it will remain so, seems to depend in great measure upon the 
answers to the following questions: 

1. Do families which suggest the need of individual assistance make up a con- 
siderable part of the rural social problem ? 

2. Are there practical ways of finding these families ? 

3. Is family welfare work, either in its essentials or adjuncts, capable of winning 
moral and financial support in rural districts ? 

4. Can we find capable workers, willing to enter the service, and equal to the 
conditions of success in rural communities ? 

The paper which follows this one wil] discuss what seem to be the two chief 
remaining questions, namely: (1) Can family social work methods be adapted to 
cope with the peculiarities of rural people? and (2) Can what are ordinarily known as 
facilities be found or developed to at least a reasonable extent? Apparently, if the 
discussion touches upon these points we shall have at least mapped out the ground. 

I. First of all then, it may be said, rural districts do afford many examples of 
family trouble that are analogous to the sorts of family trouble found in cities. One 
of our rural Louisiana secretaries recently wrote us a description of twenty families 
she was then assisting. Let me give brief descriptions of five of them: (1) an epi- 
leptic man with one arm and a tuberculous wife; (2) an aged man of seventy-five 
suffering from a dislocated shoulder; (3) a family consisting of a man about seventy- 
five years of age, and wife about ten years younger, the latter being ill at the time from 
overtaxing her strength picking cotton; (4) a widow with seven children, the oldest an 
idiot son of seventeen; (5) the father of a large family who was recovering from two 
recent operations. 
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A brief study was recently made of a quite representative Louisiana parish, with a 
population of about 22,000, of which about 14,000 were white and 8,000 colored. 
The largest town had a population of 6,500. In a little more than a week one social 
worker with her committee of volunteers discovered eighty-five families apparently 
needing assistance. There were eight widows with small children, and two aged 
people. The other families were conspicuous because of the presence of five epileptics, 
fourteen persons with defective sight or blindness, twenty-five individuals crippled in 
arms or legs (seven children in the public schools had lost an arm or a leg), eight 
paralytics, ten who were deaf or dumb, and eleven mental defectives. 

A very brief study in a Mississippi county with a population of 25,000, of which 
the largest city has 12,000 inhabitants, discovered forty-two white families receiving 
neighborhood aid. The brief analysis made by the social worker stated that all of 
them were living in unsanitary houses, half under crowded conditions. Eighteen 
children were described as indicating undernourishment; five persons were aged and 
comparatively helpless and the illiteracy rate was remarkably high. 

A voluntary relief society in this county knew of twelve persons who were con- 
sidered feebleminded. Inquiry at the schools discovered four children who were 
incapable of advancing above the lowest grades. 

In a certain Alabama county with a population of 40,000, and with no town above 
15,000, a rather remarkable indication of the need for family welfare work came to 
light in statistics furnished by the matron of a semi-public welfare department, which 
has since been discontinued in favor of a more comprehensive and modern program. 


May I quote shortly from a report on the work of this department, written the past 
month: 


Various types of child welfare work and family work have been undertaken, and to an amazing 
extent the society has engaged in child placing and home finding. Even legal adoptions have been made, 
the matron exercising al! the jurisdiction ordinarily conferred by law upon probation officers in connection 
with juvenile courts. The record for the year r919 shows that 22 babies were placed for adoption in the 
county; temporary homes were found for 15 girls and ro boys; 13 girls were returned to their own homes 
from institutions or other family homes, and, acting as probation officer, the matron recommended the 
commitment of 16 girls to the State Reformatory. The following startling story was related by the 
matron herself. A woman who had separated from her husband married again. There were five children 
and soon the second husband and step-father grew tired of the children and declined to support them. 
Thereupon the matron placed these children in different homes throughout the county and some, if not 
all, were legally adopted by their foster parents. This family is completely broken up, and still a number of 
the children are living in the same neighborhood and attend the same Sunday school. Under the law of 
the state the true father could have been required to support them even though the mother had 
remarried. 

The matron further reported that the society had during the past year administered relief in 102 
instances of desertion, and 68 instances of non-support. 


Perhaps that is enough to indicate that families find themselves in serious difficulty 
in rural districts, and seem to need intelligent individual assistance if they are to get 
out. What is not so clear is, to just what extent the rural social problem may be 
thought of as residing in these extremes of family defeat. A good many observers 
seem to agree that one of the principal differences between city and rural social prob- 
lems lies in the relatively unprivileged aspects of the lives of even the most fortunate 
of rural folk. The intellectual and emotional rewards of community life available in 
cities to the wealthy and well to do, are considerably less available to well to do country 
and village people. Circumstances have sometimes seemed to combine to render 
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whole rural communities fit subjects for individual family treatment. Hookworm 
represents one of the conspiring causes. It sometimes infects 60 per cent of entire 
communities. Wholesome recreation even for those who could afford to pay for it is 
usually lacking. These are some of the reasons for suspecting that the rural social 
problem does not shade off abruptly between a privileged class on the one hand and an 
unprivileged class on the other. Perhaps the city social problem does not either, 
but at least it is rather habitual to think of it as doing so. From another standpoint, 
the generally conceded individualistic attitude of rural folk still suggests that country 
people continue to succeed or fail more largely on the basis of individual capacity than 
do city people. The more failure is due to personal failure, rather than to neigbor- 
hood failure, the more one must look, it seems, to family welfare work as the solution. 
By and large, however, a great many of us have come to believe that not only are 
there enough rural families needing individual attention to deserve our best efforts, 
but that they are a pretty good place at which to begin if we are to attempt an 
analysis of the rural social problem as a whole. 

II. If we assume that to be true, the next question is, How are these families to 
be found? Through personal application? Yesand no. Yes, in that a great many 
of our rural communities on the extended program of home service have thus far 
found a large proportion of their families through personal application, aided by the 
carry over from war work. No, in that this number is in every case small in relation 
to the number of families which there is every reason to think ought to be reached. 

As a further step, however, it is rather surprising to what a degree the conven- 
tional “sources” may be uncovered. 

First, there are relatives and neighbors. 

Second, there are churches with their ministers, and there are charitable societies, 
physicians, merchants, lawyers, school associations, rural Y.M.C.A.’s and Y.W.C.A.’s, 
and other voluntary guardians of the public welfare. 

Third, there are public and quasi-public officials, such as the public health nurse, 
rural mail carrier, rural school teacher, county health officer, farm demonstration 
agent, home demonstration agent, county attorney, probate or county judge, poor 
relief officials, the sheriff and his deputies, probation officer, school attendance officer, 
and doubtless others just as important but momentarily forgotten. 

A good thing for any executive to do, especially if time hangs a bit heavy on her 
hands in getting started, is to go around and talk to all of these people, so far as they 
are represented in her county, and get acquainted. She will find the advantages even 
greater than they are ordinarily. Country people and country officials seem to have 
a surprisingly personal exercise of co-operation. 

Finally, in this second group of public and quasi-pubiic sources are a number of 
state-wide interests. For example, the Mississippi Tuberculosis Sanitorium has 
recently been linked up in a definite way with all of the counties on the extended pro- 
gram of home service in Mississippi. The home service sections are advised to 
respond to requests for investigation of applications for admission, and to requests for 
follow-up after discharge. In Alabama, the Child Welfare Commission, interested 
specifically in the enforcement of the Child Labor Act and in juvenile court and child 
placing activities, is in the way of making very definite requests for investigations, 
scholarships, and other services. The Louisiana School for the Blind, the Alabama 
Hospitals for the Insane, the New Orleans Charity Hospital, supported in part by 
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state appropriation, and the New Orleans Travelers Aid Association, are all similarly 
being worked into a co-ordination with a network of family social service units which 
we hope will eventually cover the entire territory of the Gulf Division. Few will 
be likely to deny the inspirational sweep of this plan for a complete system of rural 
social work, using, and being used by, specialized institutions serving the entire state. 

Perhaps it would be a relief if the discussion were for the moment more concrete. 
Here are some typical rural family problems from some of the sources just 
described: 

1. A farm demonstrator reported a man ill with malaria who had taken so much quinine that he 
could hardly talk. He was the father of six children, the oldest thirteen and the youngest ten days. 
The mother had died ten days before. 

2. A rural-school teacher reported a farm tenant living with his wife and seven children in a three- 


room house. The children had been irregular in school. One child had enlarged tonsils, and all of the 
children had hookworm. 

3. The secretary of a rural Y.M.C.A. found and reported a family of eight in which a five-year-old 
daughter had been badly burned and had been lying on her stomach with arms outstretched and one leg 
badly drawn up for a period of two months, unable to assume any other position. 

4. The county school attendance officer reported a mother with three children under ten, deserted 
by the father who was found working in a nearby village. The mother had tuberculosis. 


There is a third group of sources which are probably more worthy of emphasis 
than any that have been discussed. These may be called “‘community services.” 
For example: 

1. Physical examination of school children. 

2. Hookworm, tuberculosis, and other health campaigns involving physical examination of children 
or adults. 

3. Sanitary campaigns, such as fly-proofing, drainage. 

4. Juvenile court probation, school attendance, and child labor movements. 

5. Studies of public outdoor relief. 

6. Recreational movements. 


Not one of these movements but has distinct possibilities as an index to the need 
for individual family service. In fact, thus far in the development of rural social 
work in the Gulf Division, the tendency has been to turn immediately in the direction 
of one of these or similar movements whenever the supply of individual families 
began to run low. 

These so-called community services are sure to present opportunities for family 
welfare work to the social worker if she is actually performing the specific service 
during a demonstration period. In Alabama, for example, the way seems especially 
clear for the use of the Home Service worker as school attendance officer. The 
juvenile court law also provides that probation officers may interest themselves in other 
lines of service and be paid in part by the allied department. It is altogether probable 
that some Home Service workers will for a time act both as attendance officers and 
probation officers. 

In fact the Red Cross has been asked by the Alabama Child Welfare Commission 
to put on a special representative to work out of the office of the Commission assisting 
in the setting up of juvenile probation systems, and the request seemed appropriate 
chiefly, it was explained, because of the probable wisdom of this co-ordination with 
respect to the functions of the local worker. 

Good examples of the way recreational activities may supply the family social 
worker with material are found whenever such work is undertaken in the schools or in 
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industrial districts. In the Louisiana parish study already mentioned, almost all of 
the families classified as needing assistance were found through inquiry of the children 
in the schools. Of course, the seven school children who had lost either an arm or a 
leg were quickly come upon in this way. It is reasonable to think that any access which 
the social worker may have to the teacher and to the scholar is likely to prove fertile 
as asource. Similarly with regard to industry. It is folly to assume that industrial 
problems are confined to great centers. The growth of the union movement in the 
South and the opposition which it has to face especially as regards the organization 
of negro labor extends throughout hundreds of lumber mills, to mention only one 
industry. So far as home service is concerned, our most profitable contact thus far 
has been recreational. There is a distinct tendency for mills to want all welfare 
work with the mill people to be quite under the control of the mill management. 
An exception which is evident in one or two important places respects leisure time 
occupations involving a community house in one case and entertainments in another. 
Here again there is reason to think that contact will be prolific. 

Finally we arrive at the use which may be made of community studies as sources 
of family welfare problems. Naturally every source which has been described may 
here be brought into play and given a certain intensity of performance because of the 
element of mutual stimulation. Furthermore, it is astonishing what a remarkable 
compilation of impressions and of real information can be secured from interviews with 
just everyday friends and neighbors. In fact, perhaps these latter have been some- 
what slighted in the discussion up to this point. What may be accomplished in 
respect to them in a community study has its counterpart in what may be accomplished 
from day to day with a thorough organization of the unit communities in the larger 
chapter unit. Many rural secretaries testify that it is the branch and auxiliary 
members that report to them the people in trouble. The name, “trained neighbors,”’ 
has been suggested to indicate this quality. Among other good offices, the community 
study may be counted on to assist in producing this type of valuable citizen. 

III. And now perhaps it will be stimulating to look at this whole problem of 
rural family service from quite a contrasting standpoint. Given the families that need 
the service, and the ways of finding them, how is one to interest his community in 
appreciating and paying for the undertaking? One thing seems quite certain. It is 
not likely to be, in our communities at least, and previous to an actual demonstration 
of its constructive aspects, through appealing for individual family welfare service 
in its essentials and in its own right. It has been said that the interest to which one 
finds it profitable to appeal, with us, is not so much the sympathy interest, as the 
civic interest. One wonders whether the fact that there is little public outdoor relief 
in our part of the South is any indication of a lack of interest in relieving suffering ? 
One wonders too whether the fear of large demands on the part of the sick, aged, and 
destitute negroes has had anything to do with this situation. Is there any sinister 
implication along this line in a certain impatience on our part with unthrifty white 
people who are often declared to be more worthless than negroes? At any rate the 
Jacob A. Riis type of interest in how the other half lives, for their own sake, does not 
seem to be so strong among us as do two other sorts of compulsion, both of which seem 
to relate to the community rather than to the individual. One is a certain civic 
pride, or often its counterpart, civic shame, in relation to the state of our public health, 
education, and general well being. There may be a strong economic impulse in this 
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complex, of course. The other compulsion is a peculiar state of apprehension because 
of the startling facts that are becoming everyday knowledge to us in respect to the 
possible collapse of our civilization. These may be large-sounding terms, but some- 
times such terms are required to express quite elemental facts. 

To return to practice, we find that the best talking points for selling the home 
service program at the start are its campaign features; by that I mean community 
movements in the direction of what have been described as community services. 
Such activities as the physical examinations of school children, the enforcment of 
child labor legislation, the carrying out of compulsory education requirements, the 
institution of recreation in the public schools and on community playgrounds, the 
organization of parent teachers’ associations, the provision of public restrooms for rural 
women and children who are on a visit to town, the preparation of lunches in remote 
and unprivileged public schools, these are what compel attention. Perhaps it is 
partly because they so largely have to do with children, or because they are so instantly 
recognized as preventive and constructive in nature, but do you not suspect it is in 
part at least because these matters have a sweep about them which suggests a civic 
substitute for the enthusiasms of war on the wane of which if not out of which our 
present undertakings have arrived? Naturally, after a period of demonstration, 
individual family work may be counted upon to arrive more strongly with its propa 
ganda message. It will stand as an important element in community achievement. 

Assuming that it is largely on the basis of selling the public community services 
as distinguished from individual family welfare service that the necessary moral and 
financial support for rural social work is to be secured, it depends upon one’s point 
of view what relation the two movements shall assume to each other; not of course 
as to their being complementary, since that is likely to be unhesitatingly granted. 
But the question is as to which is the completion of the other. From the standpoint 
assumed in much of the foregoing discussion, community services constitute sources 
for individual family welfare work, and are therefore an adjunct of it. A broader 
view, however, suggests that family social work is on the other hand quite appropri- 
ately the completion of the community service. If parents will see that corrections 
are made for their children when the public health physician has discovered them in 
the school examination, then the family worker is not in that connection a necessity. 
If housewives in a community class in domestic hygiene can be taught to cook their 
children’s food properly, the family social worker will not be compelled to teach them 
one by one in their own homes. It is the families that fail to assimilate the community 
service that need the individual treatment of the social worker. If wholesale methods 
are sufficient, we question the legitimacy of the retailer. Two interesting sidelights 
on the probable usefulness of the individualistic method as a completion of the general 
one are found, however, in the degree to which home and farm demonstrators work 
with individuals in spite of neighborhood classes and meetings, and the recognition 
on the part of the International Health Board Director in Mississippi that social 
workers who can translate general community wisdom into the lives of individual 
families are an advantage, if not a necessity, in his work. 

Finally as a means of selling community services and through them family welfare 
work, the community study must be recognized as having considerable power. The 
study we have just completed in a Louisiana parish resulted in a $1,600.00 fund for 
outdoor relief being put under the home service secretary for administration, in a 
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public health nurse being appointed immediately, and the money for a full-time 
health officer being appropriated from public funds. The study in Alabama resulted 
in a sanitary inspector to assist the full-time county health officer, a full-time pro- 
bation officer, and an additional public health nurse. The recommendations of the 
Mississippi study have not as yet been put before the people. The Alabama study 
especially indicates that where inadequate social work machinery exists, as it did in 
the case of the welfare department doing such an unwarranted business in child 
placing and in the juvenile court sending so many children to institutions, the tendency 
is to overuse the machinery at hand, and a real educational movement is necessary 
to the introduction of the proper methods. 

IV. Now at last we arrive at the business of recruiting, developing, and retaining 
workers. An analysis of the people who are responsible for the service in the chapters 
on the extended home service program in this division indicates only sixty-five people 
who are significant as regards the future. The others are merely trying to hold matters 
together until a suitable secretary can be found. Some chapters, of course, had 
workers when the extended home service was begun and have been deprived of them 
in the course of events. Of the sixty-five workers who deserve our attention one is a 
man of considerable social work experience and training who was for a time in the 
employ of the Division office but who preferred to handle a local situation. He is 
conducting a significant experiment, but whether he is prophetic of what we may 
eventually achieve for our localities remains to be seen. At the moment he represents 
an extreme exception. 

Of the women, two have had social work experience representing training of a 
higher quality than a six weeks’ institute. The remaining sixty-two are institute 
graduates. Forty-seven are under forty, twenty-five are under thirty. Forty-one 
are single, twenty married, and three widows. All have had a high-school education. 
One-third have graduated from college. An additional third have taken some college 
work, or normal work, in addition to high school. Less than a fifth have ever done 
anything in a business or professional way before entering home service which they 
considered of practical training benefit for social work. That group were school 
teachers. Two-thirds come from within the counties where they are now at work. 
All this looks as though local women, mainly in the twenties and thirties, two-thirds 
of whom are unmarried, and four-fifths of whom have never before been employed, 
on the basis of an institute in home service, are now responsible for the extended 
program which has just been outlined. Can anyone doubt that if they are in 
any case successful, the indication will be a remarkable natural fitness for social 
work ? 

What does not show in the statistics is the fact that these workers are of the 
best people of the South. From the standpoint of potential leadership there is a 
great deal to be said concerning the preservation from the aristocratic ante-bellum 
days in practically all of our communities of a certain traditionally cultivated family 
stock. Has one heard more of the idle American women of the North or of the South ? 
At any rate our part of the South has lately been hearing from a group of women who 
might have been idle if they cared to be, and to whose leadership that very possibility 
has added prestige. 

Let me call attention to the powerful urge in the direction of the worker recruited 
from the home locality. In general, lacking a strong missionary attitude, other 
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workers are not likely to remain. Let me read one or two descriptions of local com- 
munities. These are not headquarters towns, as it happens, but some of our head- 
quarters towns have very similar characteristics, and in all chapters there are branches 
that must be served. 


1. A desolate, scattered settlement of native people living on low hills or in swampy places. The 
people are small farmers who wrest a bare living from the soil. But little interest is shown in agriculture 
because most of the farmers go to the large mill towns to work. The people have no books and practically 


no amusements. Their homes are poor and dreary. The only entertainments are occasional school 
programs and church festivals. 


2. I sat in the postoffice with an interested audience of two girls, two town loafers, five children 
and two darkies, and questioned both the post mistress and the audience in vain, trying to find out what 
they do to amuse themselves. I asked about dances, parties, box socials, games, and every sort of recrea- 
tion I could think of, all to no avail. Finally I asked if they had a church, and found the vital spot. 
They are Apostolic, and have church twice on Sunday. All take their dinners to church that day. In 
addition to this they have prayer meetings on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday nights. 


As to the necessary resources of character and personality, neglecting every other 
aspect, what have we in the way of comparative material resources, over against the 
conventional community institutions? Consider the churches. Perhaps they would 
average ten to a chapter, with buildings and ministers with training. Consider the 
schools, inadequate as they are. They average hundreds to a chapter. They have 
teachers and superintendents with training. Consider medicine and the courts. 
In contrast who are we? At the very best, outside of our slender program of personal 
service to families, we are nothing if we are not a good influence. Luckily that is just 
what is most needed, something to put spirit into the wheels of the present community 
machinery, but certainly we are lost if our workers have not the character and the 
personality to make that influence pervasive and real. 

Shall we be able to recruit additional workers from the colleges? We hope so. 
In any case the conditions must be met, and this, the problem of personnel, is by all 
the evidence our most difficult problem. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE ANNALS OF THE GULF DIVISION— 
AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Elizabeth McM. Dinwiddie, Gulf Division, American Red Cross, New Orleans 


Rural social work has passed out of the purely theoretical into the experimental 
stage. 

At first city-trained workers discussed the probable changes in a city-developed 
technique which would come about when family work was carried into the country, 
but no one knew how far the accepted city standards would be diluted. The trans- 
planting is still too recent for the full effect of the new soil to be known, but we may 
learn something of the direction of its growth by examining actual work already done; 
finding how the expected difficulties were met and what unexpected ones have intruded. 

In the discussion of any subject there is danger in taking for granted that a 
familiar term has the same meaning for all. I hope to be pardoned for attempting 
a definition of so old a friend as case work. In its broader sense, as used by a number 
of professions it is work done with individuals as contrasted with work done for 
groups. Cases are the basic units of medical and legal practice, and the word carried 
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over into the younger profession of social work. Here because of its impersonal 
technicality it has lost favor and is not employed except in generalizations for which 
satisfactory substitutes are hard to find. Among ourselves we talk of methods of 
case work, but we no longer refer to individual clients as cases. Narrowing our 
definition to the field of family welfare, case work is the bringing to bear on the family 
those influences which will maintain or raise its standards. This must include a 
careful study of the influences already active, and may include the removal of obstacles 
to, and the supplying of material necessities for, right living. 

Instead of searching through many Red Cross chapters to find, in preparation for 
this paper, sample illustrations of predetermined theories, I have gone to a few chapters 
and examined a number of case histories in each to gather data from which possibly 
some conclusions might be drawn. 


A certain parish in northern Louisiana has several small towns but no large ones. 
Its industries are farming, cotton-growing, and lumbering. It is a country of small 
farms, not the large plantations of southern Louisiana. There are several sawmill 
villages, where the workers’ families live in one-room tents, paying the mill a monthly 
rental of $1.00. The Red Cross secretary in the parish learns to know these people 
by a system of being passed on from one to another, sometimes to call on a woman 
because she is a newcomer but oftener because of sickness. Anyone who sees her 
in the tent colony tells her the sick list of the day. 


The secretary had met Mrs. Welsh: at the mill several times before the chance for service came. 
This was when another woman told her Mrs. Welsh was ill in bed with only her husband to nurse 
her and had not had a bath for a week. The next morning the secretary reached Mrs. Welsh’s tent at 
half-past eight. She bathed the patient, cleaned up the place, and stayed on the job all day. She made 
shorter visits on each of the four following days and went often after that until the patient was well, 
sometimes twice in one day. The Red Cross in this parish has a loan closet. This supplied clean sheets 
and a nightgown made by the secretary. 

The case history notes that “orange juice time is quite exciting. Secretary likes to fix it. Mrs. 
Welsh likes to drink it and Xantippe likes the skins.”” Xantippe is the only child of the family. She 
is eight years old. The record shows that the secretary and the doctor kept in touch. The secretary 
saw to the providing of the prescribed diet. The pastor was called on to take buttermilk, and chicken 
broth was brought by another volunteer. 

The time came when the patient was found up and cooking the family dinner Then comes a three 
weeks’ silence in the history followed by a note that the woman was found back at work, but was not 
really strong enough. She owed the grocer $20.00 and could not let the bill run further. The next day 
it rained, and the secretary waded almost ankle deep to reach the tent with a loan of $20.00. 

The assumption all along has been that the only need was the temporary one arising from the woman’s 
sickness. The family had been in the community about two months when they came to the attention of 
the Red Cross. They had never admitted any relatives. Mr. Welsh and his wife could each earn $2.50 
a day piling staves. This is the rate for women, boys, and the older men. Young men are paid $3.00. 

Regular visits were discontinued after Mrs. Welsh was well and no entry was made for ten weeks. 
Then Mr. Welsh, who is a good deal older than his wife, came to the secretary in tears. He said his wife 
was planning to leave him and give Xantippe to a lady in the neighborhood. He told a tale of previous 
infidelity on his wife’s part and how he had taken her back with her infant son who was not his and who 
had since died. Incidentally he said his wife had no intention of paying back the $20.00 borrowed from 
the Red Cross, as she would need the money for her trip. 

The secretary knew nothing of the family background that would help her in judging the reason- 
ableness of Mr. Welsh’s fears. She decided to make a visit and see if there were any signs of departure 
visible. Mrs. Welsh seemed glad to see her and had $5.00 ready as part payment on the loan. Nothing 
was said about Mr. Welsh’s story to the secretary. 


* Fictitious names have been used in order to disguise the identity of persons mentioned in this paper. 
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This is as far as the history has gone. The case is still open. I am not trying 
At to give you records of achievement only. These are samples of the problems that come 
to us. This family belongs to the group in spasmodic or seasonal industry. In the 
country I think this group offers an even more difficult problem than in the city. 
When the job gives out in the city, there is more likelihood that the next work may 
be found in reach of the same home and the same school. The whole affair resolves 
itself mainly into a question of adapting regular needs to an irregular income, colored 
somewhat by the danger of unsteadiness resulting from too frequent changes. 

In the country the next job is not likely to be in the same place. Not only is the 


d i work element in the family life shifting for these people, but there are no fixed anchor- 
at ages in the home, school, church, or other community interests. The state school 
ree laws permit non-attendance if there is no school within a specified distance. Sawmills 
i are not located with reference to the convenience of schools, nor do local authorities 


build schools especially for the benefit of transient strangers. 


} Early in February, 1920, a minister referred the Rhodes family to a branch home service chairman. 
' Mr. Rhodes had moved over from Mississippi as a tenant farmer in 1919 and died soon afterward of swamp 
fever, leaving his wife with five children, the oldest a girl of sixteen, and the youngest a boy of two and 
tt one-half. Mrs. Rhodes had been in bed several months. She was in an advanced stage of pellagra and 
her mind was wandering. Her hair was matted and dirty, and with her consent, the secretary cut it. 
The patient had a fixed idea that her heavy hair was taking the nourishment from her brain. 
Even under these unfavorable circumstances, the children were all clean. The eleven-year-old 
boy was planning to make the crop in the spring and so support the family. 
Two doctors were consulted at once. Both said Mrs. Rhodes should go immediately to a hospital. 
The state has a charity hospital at Shreveport and one in New Orleans. It was decided to send her to 
the latter. The actual travel time is about eleven hours. One change of carsis necessary. The secretary 
| had a day’s notice. In that day she got a baggage car permit and made arrangements to take a colored 
on patient in the same trip. She rode to New Orleans in the baggage car with the two litters, saw them 
i 4 transferred to ambulances at the station, and later conferred with the sister in charge at the hospital 
and with the hospital social service department. 

The Red Cross chairman for the local district where the Rhodes family was living had heard that 
there was an older son elsewhere. On the train Mrs. Rhodes told the secretary about him. He had been 
wild, was a wanderer, and had never helped the home. He was last heard from in Birmingham, and the 
secretary meant to make an effort to trace him through the Red Cross there. This was never done, how- 
ever, as Mrs. Rhodes died very soon after entering the hospital. The missing son was too young to serve 
as a responsible head for the family, and the secretary feared his influence on the younger brother. 
Meantime, the home service chairman was anxious about the children being so near the railroad and with 
no better protection than a sixteen-year-old girl. 

When her mother died, the gir] asked to have her sent for burial to F., Mississippi. This sounded 
i like a reasonable concession to the claims of family sentiment, but the concession could not be made when 
it was learned that the expense would be more than $100 in addition to all transportation charges. Mrs. 
Rhodes was buried in New Orleans asa charity case. This isa country difiiculty for which the city worker 
has no counterpart. The trip to the hospital is such an undertaking that the venture is made only in 
cases of serious necessity. It must then be made clear to the family that death in hospital may mean 
a pauper’s burial in a distant place. 

The Rhodes children had an aunt in F., Mississippi, who wrote for them to come to her. There 
being no railway into F., she would meet them at M. With the help of their landlord and the station 
agent and the district home service chairman, all arrangements were made and the children and their 
furniture were sent to Mississippi. The last entry in the history left them in charge of an obliging brake- 
man. Favorable reports from F. have since been received. 
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The governing body of a Louisiana parish is called the police jury. The police jury is charged 
with the duty of appropriating parish money for the relief of paupers. Outdoor relief is permitted by 
law. In one parish, the police jury has set a pauper rate of 8} centsaday. Persons already on the pauper 
list may need relief from other sources. In December, rg19, one of the volunteer “Lookouts”’ of the 
Red Cross reported to the secretary an old colored couple, Uncle Peter Byers and Aunt Rose. Aunt 
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Rose was six years old when the Civil War broke out, but by special dexterity has now reached the age 
of one hundred and one. Uncle Peter looked about the same age. Both were on the pauper list and each 
received $7.50 quarterly. Mr. Jones, a kind grocer, gave them goods. The secretary supplied immediate 
necessities, paid a doctor, gave the medicine prescribed, and then advised the old folks to go into a home. 
She pictured the comforts of assured care as contrasted with their hit-or-miss fashion of living. She 
knew of a home in New Orleans which would take them both, but for some reason her arguments fell on 
ears that were deaf even for one hundred and one. Meantime Aunt Rose had the doctor and the medicine 
she needed and both had food and fuel. At Christmas time they were sent holiday groceries. 

Soon after New Year the secretary called and found Uncle Peter and Aunt Rose sitting contentedly 
by a good fire. They told her about the kind doctor’s visits and the Christmas dinner brought by different 
white friends. They didn’t know the Red Cross had paid for these things. Aunt Rose emphatically 
refused hospital treatment and both again turned deaf ears to the allurements of a home. “No,” said 
Uncle Peter, “Our white folks is too good for us to be leavin’.” 

So the secretary paid their grocery bill a while longer and continued to send the doctor and pay for 
the medicine. Then she tried a more forcible argument. In March she offered the alternative of the 
home or nothing. Cheerfully and with apparently no fears for the future, they chose nothing. The 
approach of warm weather may have influenced the decision, and Aunt Rose held a belief in the kindness 
of human nature that had not dwindled much in one hundred and one years. 
relented and had one prescription filled. 

There were three theoretically possible resources for the care of this couple—support from relatives’ 
support from the police jury, institutional care. But any relatives that they may have had, had been 
lost sight of long since; the police jury allowance was not enough for the barest necessities; institutional 
care was declined with a polite but firm persistency. 

The secretary went to the police jury. She pointed out that if anyone had a small income, an extra 
8} cents a day might be an acceptable addition, but if it was given only to those who had nothing it did 
not change their status much. She also suggested that an increase might be made without much expense 
to the parish by having a careful investigation made of each person on the list with a view to cutting 
down the number and doing more for the really needy. This will probably be done, and it is likely that 
the secretary will be called on to help in the investigation. The question was scheduled for a decision 
at the next meeting of tne police jury. 


Even after that the secretary 


In November, 1919, the home service chairman for the C Branch of an Alabama County 
chapter telephoned the office that the children of the Clancey family needed clothing. A visit was made 
immediately. The family of father, mother, and five children were paying $6.00 a month rent for a two- 
room hut, open and bad for winter. The man was a teamster making about $3.00 a day when working. 
The oldest girl, seventeen, helped about the house. The youngest was three weeks old. Mrs. Clancey 
made a favorable impression on the visitor. She talked about her husband's difficulty in meeting expenses. 
Three bright-looking boys were seen. They were thinly clad and their shoes were worn out. The only 
trouble showing on the surface was the smallness of the income. Clothes were bought for the children 
and there the matter rested. But in February, Edward, the thirteen-year-old boy, came to the office to 
ask for help. The family had moved twice in the meantime. They had left their furniture in C 
and moved to Mississippi, in January. There Mr. Clancey had deserted. His wife could throw no light 
on the probable cause. She said he had deserted once before but had not explained his reason when he 
came back. From time to time she mentioned various places where she thought he might be as he had 
worked there before, but she could not be induced to take steps to have him brought back and compelled 
to support the children. 

When Mr. Clancey disappeared in Mississippi, the mayor of the Mississippi town promptly sent 
the family back to Alabama. On their arrival they had bought one bed and two mattresses and moved 
into a comfortable three-room house, renting at $6.00 a month. A previously unknown brother, Jonas 
Black, had come to live with her, and her sister, Jennie Black, housekeeper for a widower and his son, 
was contributing. Jennie said she had left her own husband, giving him their three children, and had 
just gotten her divorce. She was planning to marry her employer. 

An acquaintance from C called on Mrs. Clancey and told her that he had gone with Mr. 


Clancey as far as Cairo, Illinois, and Mr. Clancey intended going on to Ohio. He could or would 
tell Mrs. Clancey nothing more definite, and he was not interviewed by any Red Cross representative. 
After this Mrs. Clancey was more than ever determined “not to bother with” Mr. Clancey. 

Into this situation another unexpected element entered. Robert Clancey, a married son of the 
family, left his wife with her folks for a while, and came home to stay with his mother. He and his Uncle 
Jonas Black had a job at logging for $4.00 a day. He didn’t pay board as he thought the job wouldn’t 
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be steady. The landlady bought groceries, some bedding, and a sack of coal. Jennie Black gave a 
stove and promised to have one or two of the children stay with her till more beds could be bought. But 
the landlady found more profitable tenants, so the whole family moved in with Jennie Black, who said 
that as soon as she was married no other help would be needed. Only two days later Jennie sent word 
that the Clanceys were freezing and starving. She had agreed to give rent on Robert’s promise to provide 
groceries. But Robert said he didn’t have to support his mother’s family, and had gone off with Jonas 
to do farm work in another place. Another effort was made to have Mrs. Clancey tell her troubles to the 
probate court, but it was unsuccessful. Some help was given. Mrs. Clancey said she would do nine or 
ten washings a week, the boys would do the fetching, and in that way they would be independent. The 
visitor spent considerable time getting work for Mrs. Clancey and then had to see that it reached her. 
She was met with a change of heart on the part of Mrs. Clancey, who now discovered she had no coal and 
lacked other appliances. The coal was given, and the clothes were to be returned Friday. That week 
it rained. They blew down and were washed over once or twice. The clothes reached their owners the 
following week in such a sad state they had to go elsewhere for a cleaning and the visitor gave up trying 
to find laundry work for Mrs. Clancey. 

Then Robert came back and worked at a government plant for $2.95 a day. This time he brought 
his wife with him, and undertook to support the household. Jennie married her employer and promised 
to help. The Clanceys moved into another three-room house by themselves. This is as far as the story 
goes. 


I think the city case worker will recognize the type of family and could duplicate 
all of the several problems presented. The only divergence would be the kind of 
work done by the men. 


In January, 1920, the Red Cross became acquainted with the Stanton-Miller family living in the 
jurisdiction of an Alabama chapter. Mrs. Stanton suffered from an internal cancer which had turned to 
an open sore in herside. Mr. Stanton had been unable to work foreight months. Dr. Marx had attended 
her, but said he could do nothing more. Her daughter, Mrs. Miller, called to ask the Red Cross to find 
another doctor to examine her mother. She said she and Mr. Miller lived with the Stantons, but Mr. 
Miller earned only $3.20 a day, as a laborer at the nitrate plant and it was too much to expect him to 
support her parents. 

After consulting Dr. Marx the worker sent another physician to please Mrs. Stanton. He did not 
offer any hope of cure, but believed he could improve her condition if she was moved into the hospital for 
a few weeks, where he might first try to break the morphine habit into which her trouble had driven her. 
On one pretext and another Mrs. Stanton postponed her removal. First she didn’t feel strong enough, 
and then there would be some other reason. Eventually the worker stopped urging her to go. Meantime 
the doctor’s prescriptions were filled by the Red Cross. 

Early in February Mrs. Miller came in to say that the doctor was to examine Mr. Miller for his 
mental condition. The doctor, being a general practitioner, did not give a highly specialized verdict, 
but he did say Mr. Miller ought to go to the State Hospital for Insane in Tuscaloosa. The Red Cross 
worker brought about a conference between the man’s mother and his wife which resulted in a decision 
to have him committed. The wife was told to what official toapply. She was promised help in the support 
of the family and this was given in grocery orders. 

Early in March Mr. Miller was taken to the hospital. From there he wrote very homesick letters 
and wanted to be taken out, but the Red Cross was able to reassure his wife as to the care given patients 
in that institution. No visits were made to any relatives other than Mr. Miller’s mother. The worker 
knew them personally and believed they would be of no service. She also knew that Mr. Miller had had 
attacks of some mental trouble before, and was supposed to have married the Stanton girl when not in a 
responsible condition. The difference in status between the two families was felt keenly by Mr. Miller’s 
mother, who said she would rather see her son in the asylum than living with his wife. 

After Mr. Miller’s admission to the hospital there remained the problem of support for the family. 
His mother could not help, being herself dependent on another son. A position was found for Mrs. Miller 
in a candy kitchen, but she said she preferred staying at home and taking in washing, and her father might 
do an occasional odd job. 

Soon after that the worker saw her on the street quite prosperously outfitted in new clothes, and 
with her face conspicuously decorated. The worker knew that Mrs. Miller’s reputation before her marriage 
was not good. She now suspected that she had chosen a wrong way of supporting the family, and was 
doing a little laundry work only as a thin disguise. This is as far as the story has gone. 
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In this case we do find an example of one real rural difficulty, i.e., the delicate 
family situation, concerning which the worker does not consult other relatives because 
she knows them. A more or less superficial knowledge of people may act as a deterrent 
in two ways: the worker may think her acquaintance with the situation is more 
thorough than it is, or she may fail to go further because of personal embarrassment. 


Ernest Street lived with his daughters in a house boat near the home of Mr. and Mrs. Orry and their 
three children in the town of X. Esther Street was thirteen and Miranda nine years old. Mr. Street 
and Mrs. Orry and the Street Children left the neighborhood together and went to T. to live. Ina little 
while, Mr. Street left Mrs. Orry and told her to send his daughters back to a friend in X. The friend 
brought them to the Red Cross, which had not previously known the family. 

The older child was able to tell about her former life. They had come from California about a year 
before, and meant to go back some day. Her mother and father had not lived together for along time. 
She knew the address of her father’s mother in California. 

That same day the Red Cross worker telephoned the county to which Mr. Street had gone, asking 
the Red Cross there to find him and learn his plans for the children. The next day a report came by tele- 
phone that he was working and wanted the children to come and live with him. There had been no 
opportunity fora more detailedinterview. Meantime the woman in whose house the children were staying 
could not feed them, and the Red Cross supplied their groceries. Two days after their arrival she reported 
the receipt of $5.00 from their father for their railroad fare to join him. They were sent to him and word 
of their safe arrival received. 

The Red Cross in X had written to the children’s uncle in California, whose address Esther had 
furnished, that the girls needed a mother, a home, and a chance to go to school regularly. To this an 
answer came from the children’s maternal grandmother. She wrote that she was a widow, but had a 
small income and could give them a good home, one block from school. It would be hardship for her to 
send money for the fare, but she could manage it and would send the full amount to the Red Cross, with 
a request that they persuade Street to pay at least a part and refund to her whatever was left over. 


This letter was acknowledged and forwarded to the Red Cross chapter having 
jurisdiction over the place to which the children had been sent. As this latest entry 
was made the day before the history was read, it was too early to learn developments 
from the other chapter. 


This is a story from a chapter in the southern part of Alabama, which has extended 
its service to civilian families: 


Soon after Christmas Mrs. Spencer, the wife of a tenant farmer, called at the Red Cross office with 
her fourteen-year-old orphan sister. The child, although considered very bright, was still in the third 
grade at school, because she had not been able to attend regularly. She had suffered several years with 
a diseased bone and at times the pain was so intense as to prevent her walking. One leg was swollen to 
almost double its natural size. She had a pathetic desire to be like other children, but the brother-in-law 
could not afford to procure medical treatment for her. The land was poor on the small rented farm. He 
had a wife and baby, and the wife’s fourteen-year-old sister also to support. But he had heard from a 
soldier friend that the Red Cross could do wonderful things, and he sent to learn if they could cure Nellie. 

The Red Cross told the story to the surgeon at the hospital in the county seat. He offered to make 
an examination free of charge. The X-ray showed that the trouble was cancer of the bone, and the doctor 
said that without an operation death would probably result ina few years. The seriousness of the operation 
was explained to the family. They were told it would entail many weeks of lying in bed, and there would 
be a danger of Nellie having to lose her leg if it was not successful. Nellie was pitifully anxious to try it 
and her brother-in-law gave the authorization. It was performed by the surgeon without charge, the 
diseased part of the bone removed, and a healthy piece grafted in. The only expense to the Red Cross 
was the hospital fee. Nellie is expected to be walking normally in a few months. 

The Red Cross secretary writes that she is the happiest child in the county. One of the hospital 
nurses has become interested and is teaching her. Some of the school children take turns coming in the 
afternoon to read aloud, and a church society sends fruits and flowers. 


I shall not go on to tell more family stories. These have been fairly typical of 
the problems brought to us, and show the difficulties encountered. We had expected 
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in the beginning to find some sort of rural-mindedness on the part of our families, 
that would make the evolution of a new school of case work necessary. So far no 
such need has arisen. Country families have met the Red Cross worker with just 
about the same degree of co-operativeness, indifference, initiative, and inertia that the 
city worker has experienced with her clients. I believe this is because so far we 
have reached by these methods the same class that the city family visitor regularly 
reaches, the people who are ready to acknowledge their distress. 

With these people we have served so far the difficulties have been less psychological 
than physical. It is the difficulty of reaching them and of reaching the hospitals 
and doctors and courts. This spring I had occasion to go from the office of the North 
Lawrence County, Alabama, secretary to her home in a Ford car. We stuck in a 
mud hole and had to be hauled out by a tractor. This was a novel adventure to me 
but was all in the day’s work to the secretary. She finds it necessary to do most of 
her traveling on horseback and in part of her territory the road is so bad in wet weather 
that she rides along the railroad track. 

In looking up the relatives of a family at the request of the Children’s Aid Society 
she rode one day from eight o’clock in the morning until five in the afternoon. Once 
her horse sank so far into a mud hole that her foot went into the water. The South 
Lawrence County secretary was told of a destitute family needing her assistance on 
a day when no conveyance was available. She walked seven miles to make her visit 
and seven miles back. The social worker in the country has need of the pioneer heart 
of her ancestors. 

The records of chapter after chapter show that the large number of those helped 
have made personal application. The people who apply are those who lack food, 
or clothing, or shelter, or those who are ill and in need of medical care. The people 
whom we must yet reach are those who have some of all these things they need, but 
not enough; those whose standards of health and sanitation, education and play, 
do not show them the extent of their need. These must be reached by doing case 
work with communities as well as with persons. Detailed treatment of that is not 
within the scope of this paper, but it must be remembered that our rural social worker 
should be a good general practitioner. She must be a community worker as well as a 
family worker. She must reach the country counterpart of the families who, in a city, 
are benefited by the gymnasium, the settlement house, and the free library. 

In this class we have yet to reach are the people who are engaged in agriculture. 
We have worked in the country, it is true, but the larger part of those we have helped, 
except in cases of emergency because of sickness or death, have been laborers, mill- 
workers, teamsters, laundresses, boat-hands. It is noticeable too how many of them 
are migratory families. 

Probably the family on the land less often lacks food or shelter, and so has not 
been driven to apply. To reach them through organized play, the medical inspection 
of school children, the community club, is the next step. 

There is, however, a group of rural-mindedness that must be reckoned with 
before work with individual families can be started. Reluctance to accept the guid- 
ance of an outsider is not altogether peculiar to rural neighborhoods, but is perhaps 
especially intense with them. The antithesis to the proverbial belief that a prophet 
is without honor in his own country is true when the prophet’s preaching is anything 
like a criticism of community and customs and standards. 
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A vast amount of tact and technical skill can be exhausted in a preliminary effort 
to overcome resentment of any suggestion of missionary work. Not long ago, the 
competent secretary of a rural chapter confessed to me that she might have failed but 
for having been born in a nearby town. This woman was a graduate dietitian with 
some training in case work, and a winning personality. Her success did not seem 
to be measured with so narrow a margin. 

In one way rural work has an advantage. The people are used to having neigh- 
bors. The worker finds it easier to put her relief-giving in the background. Being 
a general practitioner in a land of few specialists, she has many different kinds of 
things todo. Where her city prototype would call in a truant officer, she talks things 
over with the teacher; instead of calling in a visiting nurse, she stays all night some- 
times with her sick clients; when the city worker would call an ambulance to move a 
patient to an automatically selected hospital, she makes arrangements for hospital 
admission by mail or telegraph, gets a permit to put a litter in a baggage car, and 
then sometimes goes with the litter on a long trip. 

There is another kind of case work with individuals which the rural practitioner 
must learn. In cities the family visitor is not responsible for the demonstration of her 
value to the community. The executive, free from the details of actual performance, 
secures the public backing. In the country the secretary is often both general and 
private in the active army. This means that she has two kinds of case work to do with 
individuals. The same careful methods apply to both. 

When Jim Slacker loses the job she has found for him, and spends foolishly what 
he does earn, and Mrs. Slacker keeps on feeding the baby fried ham, the right sort of 
worker does not say, “‘They are hopeless,” and stop after the first few disappointments. 

When Mr. Influential Citizen says he does not believe in social work, and there is 
not anybody in need of it in his county, anyhow, and these new-fangled notions 
about shallow wells are all foolishness, and why should not a child start to work at 
twelve, the right sort of a worker does not give up after a few disappointments. Both 


these men need careful case-work methods to adjust them to their proper places in 
the life of the community. 


CASE WORK AS APPLIED TO RURAL COMMUNITIES 
Henrietta J. Lund, Northern Division, American Red Cross, Minneapolis 


Quite recently in a small village, I was scheduled to talk at a town meeting. In 
some way, the advance information reached town that I was a case worker. Whether 
the editor did not know what a case worker was or he had a sense of the unusual, I 
do not know, but he came out with an announcement to the effect that a cabinet 


worker—a lady—would talk to the town’s people on the subject of improving their 
homes. 


I took the occasion to talk to them about the necessity of bringing into their homes 
in as full a measure as possible those elements which go to making a useful, normal 
living; and then of their responsibility of seeing that their fellow-man got his share. 
Later they brought their fellow-men forward to such an extent that it was necessary 
for me to stay on in that tiny, remote village a long time, in an endeavor to help 
individual families with their problems, 
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After all, case work is applicable wherever families stand. We recognize case 
work as we are discussing it today, as the differential, individual treatment of families; 
and because it is, we can hardly say that case work is experimental or on trial in a 
new field. It has already been accepted wherever there are families, and has proved 
its right to be. The outstanding question, therefore, as I see it, is the question of 
method or application. 

In speaking of families who need individual attention as opposed to those who 
need stimulatior through general community movements—and I believe the former 
exist in as great numbers proportionately in the country as in the city—Mr. Borst 
emphasizes the fact that there is not in rural communities so much of economic 
maladjustment. This is one of the encouraging phases of country work. It makes it 
possible for the social worker to develop more fully the ideal of service aside from the 
element of relief. It will enable her to direct her efforts to even a greater degree to 
other social defects and failures that are found in any community. 

I am mindful of various country districts where the worker is building about 
herself a center of usefulness in ways that are many and varied, and yet where the 
question of material assistance does not enter in. The mother brings to her the way- 
ward, unmanageable child, knowing that the worker can give constructive help and 
advice; that opens up a whole avenue of problems—vocational guidance for the adoles- 
cent boy and girl; employment for the older members of the family; perhaps the 
unwillingness of the father to share his part of the burden; the lack of recreational 
facilities, such as public playgrounds and circulation of library books—or the baffled 
doctors ask the worker to use her influence in inducing parents to give a crippled child 
adequate attention. The need of proper hospital care is thus brought to light; of 
better roads over which to bring the child daily; and of a community house for country 
folks to gather in after they do come to town, After all, it is impossible for case work 
to stop with families. It radiates into the whole country, and out of family problems 
grows the need of measures for community betterment. 

To the many practical ways of finding families, as noted by Mr. Borst, may I 
add and emphasize the value of the school? The children unconsciously are the 
barometers of family life. They are the open sesame into the home and its problems. 
The visiting teacher is going to be one of the big factors in rural social work. 

I believe that the home service work which the American Red Cross conducted 
during the war among soldiers’ and sailors’ families in every town and hamlet in the 
country has done more than any other movement at this time toward developing in 
country folks a sense of responsibility for their neighbors; of awakening in them a 
social consciousness that is calling forth, rather than repressing, local social needs. 
I marvel as I consider the spirit of true objective service that has been developed in 
country case committees to whom was given the direct responsibility of meeting 
squarely their neighbors’ troubles. In fact, I ferret out the old home service workers 
of war times now when I want to establish a direct contact with families. 

It has been stated that family social work methods must prove capable of coping 
with the peculiarities of rural people. The very principle of family social work, the 
very training by which a worker is prepared, make it necessary for her to give treat- 
ment to fit the individual situation—to meet the peculiarities of people, whether 
they be rural or urban. 
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I have had the privilege of helping to rebuild a small town. This was in the 
forest fire region in northern Minnesota; and as I consider the work we endeavored 
to do for families primeval, I feel that never once was it necessary to alter or relinquish 
those case work principles or even methods to which I had clung in my city work. 
Because of our training, we unconsciously went back of the present situation in dealing 
with emergency needs of families. We began to list certain things and to look for 
certain information, until we found ourselves deep in family rehabilitation work, 
considering not only the background of the family but the foreground of the community 
as well. We had come to doa relief job, but we could not help but end up by reaching 
into the whole country, whether it was affected by the disaster or not. 

To win the moral and financial support of the community—I believe this is 
going to be done largely by deeds. The folks of town and country are quick to 
recognize real value and achievement, and they never forget. The future of family 
social work, therefore, lies largely with the individual worker who is going to present 
it to the rural districts, and there lies our big problem. 

The social worker of the country is the pioneer builder of a big movement. She 
must have the love of people and country at heart; she must see the beauties of the 
landscape; must understand the psychology of the country store; grow with her 
community and allow her community to grow with her. If she can do all this and 
still be human, then her possibilities for service are unlimited. 
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DIVISION VI—INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


THE MINIMUM WAGE AT WORK IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Clara E. Morienson, Secretary of the Minimum Wage Board, Washington 


The minimum wage law of the District of Columbia was passed by Congress 
and approved by the President on September 19, 1918. This law provides for the 
creation of a Minimum Wage Board made up of three members: one representing 
the public, one representing the employers, and one representing the employees. 
The members of the board were appointed in October, 1918, but were unable to secure 
a secretary and begin operations before January, 1919. 

The board has been functioning, therefore, for a little over a year. During 
that period it has issued wage orders in three industries: printing and publishing, 
mercantile, and hotel and restaurant, employing approximately 10,900 women, or 
60 per cent of the estimated total number of women coming within the jurisdiction 
of the board. The rates set were $15.50 per week in the printing and publishing, 
and $16.50 in the mercantile, hotel, and restaurant industries. A conference is now 
under way in the laundry and dyeing and cleaning industries which will result in 
adding another 1,500 women to the protected group. 

In addition it should be noted that of the women for whom no minimum wage 
has yet been established approximately one-third have been advanced to the rates 
established for the mercantile industry by voluntary action on the part of their 
employers. Of their own volition the telephone company employing about 1,200 
women put a $16.50 minimum into effect in their industry. Other employers followed 
their example. Roughly speaking between 3,000 and 4,000 of the 18,000 women in 
private employ in the District remain who have not been covered or directly affected 
by minimum wage orders. It is expected that these women will be covered within 
the course of the year. 

The Minimum Wage Board does not determine the actual minimum wage rate 
for a given industry. The law requires that this shall be done by a conference made 
up of an equal number of representatives of employers, of employees, and of the 
public. Believing as we do in the great educational value of the minimum wage work 
we have pursued the policy of making this conference as truly representative as 
possible and of securing the maximum amount of participation by all the parties 
concerned. This has made the determination of a minimum wage rate a considerably 
slower process than it need otherwise have been. We feel, however, that the method 
is justified by the resultant knowledge and understanding of the fundamentals under- 
lying the law on the part of employers, of employees, and of the community as a 
whole. 

Our procedure is as follows: first a survey is made of the wages being paid to 
women in a certain industry. The facts obtained are published so that everyone 
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may know the existing wage conditions. Then a conference is called. Under the 
rules drawn up by the board, employers and employees are each asked to select six 
of their number from whom the board chooses three for membership on the conference. 

The meeting of employers for the purpose of electing representatives is called 
by their organization where such exists, the board taking no part in the proceedings. 
Where there is no employers’ organization the board calls the meeting. 

With the employees the selection of representatives is not so simple. In the 
industries so far taken up there has been no organization of the workers sufficiently 
strong to be intrusted with the conduct of the meetings. Furthermore the women 
are not acquainted with each other as are the employers. Therefore the board has 
found it necessary to conduct a series of meetings which serve not only to acquaint 
the women with each other and so to make the choosing of representatives possible, 
but also to explain to the workers the purposes and operation of the minimum wage 
law and the part which they can play in making its administration a success. Such 
educational work proves of value when it comes to the enforcement of the order. 

The representatives of the public are chosen by the board from among names 
submitted in large part by the chairman. 

The conference thus selected is called together to begin its deliberations and 
continues to meet at stated intervals until it reaches a conclusion and recommends 
a minimum wage. The meetings of the conference are open to anyone who cares to 
attend. Not only employers and workers in the industry under consideration but 
others interested in the general question have taken advantage of this rule and have 
followed closely the conference proceedings. This means that each conference serves 
to educate in the broad sense of the word not only the conferees but an increasingly 
large number of the citizens of the District. 

Each conference makes a systematic attempt to arrive at the cost of living of a 
self-supporting woman in the given industry. It is guided but not bound by decisions 
reached by previous conferences. In general each conference seems disposed to 
discover the facts for itself. Although this consumes time and results in considerable 
duplication of effort, nevertheless the effect is highly beneficial. By this means the 
conferees and the interested persons who follow the conference proceedings become 
convinced by a gradual process of the inadequacy of the wage rates prevailing in the 
industry to meet the cost of living. 

The budget of a woman worker is taken up item by item, first room and board, 
then clothing, and lastly sundries. Opinions differ as to standards to be maintained, 
quantities to be allowed, and prices at which items can be obtained. The best avail- 
able information is gathered on all these points. Accommodations offered to working 
women are sometimes inspected by members of the conference and testimony on 
prevailing rates for room and board is given by persons engaged in listing such accom- 
modations. At the request of one of the conferences an investigation from the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor made a survey of the 
cheapest rooms advertised for rent in the daily papers. 

No such thing as a standard clothing budget for a working woman exists. There- 
fore in each conference considerable discussion always takes place on what are clothing 
necessities and how many of the various items of wearing apparel are required to 
clothe the average working woman for a year. The employers usually circulate 
questionnaires among the workers to ascertain how many items are necessary and 
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what present expenditures are for these items. The data so obtained serve as a basis 
for the employers’ estimate of the clothing needs of a working woman. The employees’ 
representatives draw up a budget based upon similar information which they obtain 
from the workers plus what they consider necessary to maintain a health and decency 
standard. Prevailing prices of wearing apparel are obtained from buyers in the 
department stores, from information furnished by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and by actually pricing the cheaper grades of articles at counters of the 
larger establishments. 

Even with this information at hand there is considerable room for difference of 
opinion as to the proper minimum budget. The allowances to be made for sundry 
items are particularly subject to dispute. The actual wage agreed upon is usually 
a compromise figure, a complex of all the differing points of view expressed in the 
conference. It may not be the exact figure desired by any one member of the con- 
ference, but nevertheless it represents the pooling of interests and of the best judgment 
of three distinct groups, public, employers, and employees. Therein lies its value. 

Wage rates for minors according to the law are to be determined by the board 
without the requirement of a conference or hearing. In two of the three industries 
for which orders have been issued to date, namely, the printing and publishing and 
hotel and restaurant industries, the board has fixed the same rate for minor girls as 
for adult women. No rates for boys were fixed. So far no objections have been 
raised by employers in these industries. In the mercantile industry where a much 
larger proportion of the workers are juveniles the employers evinced an interest in 
the rates which the board contemplated setting for minors. After considerable 
discussion with the merchants on this point the board set the same wage for minors 
as for adult women with the addition of five months’ pre-apprenticeship period at 
not less than $10.00 a week making a total learning period for minors of one year. 

As scon as this order was issued the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association 
filed a protest against the rates on the ground that they would work to the detriment 
of the child by acting as an incentive to leave school. Furthermore they held that 
the minor rates set would increase labor turnover and make for disorganization of 
business. This association asked that the board rescind its order with reference to 
minors and fix new rates allowing a minor to be employed at not less than $10.00 a 
week until the age of seventeen years and three months was reached, thereafter at 
not less than $11.00 for the next three months, and at not less than $13.00 until the 
age of eighteen was reached, when, if the minor had had seven months’ experience, 
not less than $16.50 should be paid. 

A public hearing was called on the question by the board at which representatives 
of labcr and social welfare organizations in the District and of the National Consumers’ 
League and Y.W.C.A. appeared in support of the rates as established by the board. 

After considerable discussion and delay the board by a vote of two to one set 
lower rates for minors in the mercantile industry with the understanding that if 
these rates brought about an appreciable increase in child labor in the stores, as was 
feared by the labor representative on the board, they would be revoked and the original 
rates again established. The revised rates for minors were fixed as follows: a wage 
of not less than $10.00 for the first four months of employment, of not less than $11.50 
for the next four, of not less than $13.00 for the next four, of not less than $14.50 for the 
next six, and thereafter not less than $16.00 until the age of eighteen is reached. 
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Since that time we have followed closely the workings of these modified rates 
for minors with the purpose of determining whether or not they have produced any 
of the bad results which were feared. We are now in a position to say that they have 
not. Pay-roll data for the second week in March, 1920, for the seven largest depart- 
ment stores as compared with similar data for the first week in November, 1910, 
show a decrease in the number of minors employed from 13.2 per cent to 10.8 per cent 
of the total number of women and minors employed. Prior to November, 19109, no 
record of minors was kept, so comparable data for March, 1919, are not available 
except for one large department store which made a special survey of the number of 
minors it employed. In this establishment the percentage of minors decreased from 
10.2 per cent of the total number of women and minors employed in March, 19109, 
to 7.8 per cent in November, 1919, to 6.4 per cent in March, 1920. 

In the five- and ten- cent stores from November, 1919, to March, 1920, the propor- 
tion of minors decreased from 26.5 per cent to 19.9 per cent of the total number of 
women and minors employed. 

The rates called too high by the employers and too low by the employees have 
not had the dire results predicted by the two contending parties. They have not 
been so high as to attract children away from school, therefore tending to prove the 
contention of the labor group that demand rather than supply is the determining 
factor in the employment of children. Neither have they been so low as to make it 
advantageous for employers to fill up their stores with minors rather than employ 
adults at the higher minimum rate. 

We have put into effect higher minimum rates than have been established any- 
where else in the country. With what results? The law has been in operation such 
a short period that it is obviously impossible to determine long-run effects. 
theless sufficient data are available to draw certain conclusions. 

1. There has been an average increase of $3.50 a week in the pay envelope of 
women employed in the printing and publishing industries and of $4.50 a week in 
the mercantile industry. Data upon which to base a smiilar estimate for the hotel 
and restaurant industry are not available, but there is little doubt that the actual 
average increase will be as great if not greater than in the other industries. 

Let us examine more closely the wage rates obtaining before and after the mini- 


mum wage rates went into effect in the printing and publishing and mercantile 
industries. 


Never- 


In January, 1919, in the fourteen largest job-printing plants employing about 
85 per cent of all the women engaged in this work in the District, 61.9 per cent of 
the women employees were rated at $12.00 and less a week and only 12.8 per cent 
at more than $15.00 a week. When the order establishing a $15.50 minimum wage 
for this industry went into effect in August, 1919, 29.1 per cent were rated at less 
than $15.50, 45 per cent at $15.50 and 25.9 per cent above $15.50. In March, 1920, 
the corresponding percentages in these same plants were 12.6 per cent at less than the 
minimum rate, 48.2 per cent at the minimum, and 39.2 per cent above the minimum. 

In the mercantile industry the figures showing wage increases are equally striking. 
In March, 1919, the seven largest department stores employing about one-half of 
the women in the mercantile industry were paying 79.6 per cent of their woman 
employees less than $16.00 a week and only 20.4 per cent $16.00 and over. The 
order establishing a minimum wage of $16.50 went into effect October 28, 1919. 
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Pay-roll data for these same stores for the first week in November, 1919, showed 
25.8 per cent rated at less than $16.50, 42.9 per cent at $16.50, and 31.3 per cent 
above $16.50. In March, 1920, the percentage at less than $16.50 had decreased to 
18.5 per cent and the percentage above $16.50 had increased to 37 per cent leaving 
44.5 per cent at the minimum rate of $16.50. One year after the original wage investi- 
gation which formed the basis for the establishment of a minimum wage in this industry 
we find that where 79.6 per cent of the women employed were paid less than $16.00 
a week now only 18.5 per cent are paid less than $16.50 a week. In the five- and 
ten-cent stores similar comparisons are still more striking. 

2. The minimum has not been the maximum. The figures quoted above are 
sufficient evidence on this point. Not only at the time the law became effective was 
there a considerable increase in the percentage of women workers rated at more than 
the minimum but in both the printing and publishing industry and the mercantile 
industry there has been an appreciable increase in this percentage since then. In 
the fourteen largest printing plants within a half-year the percentage increased from 
25.9 per cent to 39.2 per cent, and in the seven largest department stores within less 
than five months from 31.3 per cent to 37 per cent. 

3. Experienced workers have not been displaced by learners. The control 
of learners in industry is essential to the just administration of a minimum wage law. 
There are employers who have not yet learned that cheap labor is in reality expensive 
labor. These employers will fill up their establishments with learners rather than 
employ experienced workers at the minimum rate. The woman who has completed 
her learning period in such an establishment will be discharged and another learner 
taken on in her place. Unless some check is placed on this process the minimum 
wage law may serve to increase, rather than decrease, labor turnover among a certain 
group of workers. 

Realizing this, in the order establishing a minimum wage in the printing and 
publishing industries we limited the percentage of learners that could be employed 
in any one establishment to 20 per cent of the total number of women workers. When 
the order first became effective a few employers objected on the ground that they 
were unable to secure experienced workers and because of the labor turnover were 
forced to train new ones constantly. They asked to be permitted to continue this 
practice and filed statements in accordance with the emergency provisions of the 
order which allowed an additional number of learners to be taken on if experienced 
workers were not available. Therefore we found that for the first pay-roll period 
after the order went into effect (August 13, 1919), 29.1 per cent of the women 
employees in the fourteen largest printing plants were rated as learners. By March, 
1920, the percentage of learners in these establishments had decreased to 12.6 per 
cent of the total number of women employed. 

In the mercantile industry at the request of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association no limitation was placed on the number of learners, but it was understood 
that the merchants themselves would aid in keeping recalcitrant employers in line. 
They have kept their promise. Since November, 1919, in the department stores 
the percentage of learners has decreased from 25.8 per cent to 18.5 per cent and in 
the five- and ten-cent stores from 43 per cent to 25 per cent. 

This reduction in the number of learners in both the printing and publishing 
and the mercantile industries, due for the most part to voluntary action on the part 
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of employers, is very gratifying in that it shows a realization on the part of the average 
employer that it pays to employ experienced workers. Furthermore, the fact that 
experienced workers can now be obtained, making large numbers of learners unneces- 
sary, indicates that where the employees are paid a wage commensurate with the 
work performed there is less shifting from industry to industry. Socially this is a 
highly desirable result. 

4. As far as we can determine there has been no wholesale replacement of 
women by men. There has been a slight decrease in the total number of women 
employed, but this is due rather to increased efficiency of the workers under better 
wage conditions and to more efficient organization of the industry than to replacement 
by men. 

5. Employers in the industries effected by minimum wage orders do not seem 
to have suffered by the application of these rates to their business. In general 
employers in the printing trades have not expressed themselves strongly either in 
favor of, or opposed to, the law as applied to them. They have said that they have 
not felt the pressure of outside competition as they feared that they might. A 
number have also stated that time-keeping among the women was considerably 
better than it was previous to the enactment of the order. 

In the mercantile industry the general consensus of opinion among employers 
when the order was passed was that the rate of $16.50 was too high, but they are now 
practically agreed that it is working out satisfactorily. Some are most enthusiastic 
over the results obtained. Miss Ida Thrasher, educational director of Lansburgh’s 
Department Store, in a recent publication states: “‘Whether it is a good law or a 
bad law time alone can prove, but at present the results strike me as being almost 
wholly on the side of the good.” 

Results attributed to the minimum wage law by Miss Thrasher were a general 
increase in efficiency, a decrease in labor turnover, a new spirit of earnestness on the 
part of the employees, a better type of applicant for positions, and more careful 
selection and promotion of employees. 

Mr. George DeLeale, manager of Kann’s, another large department store, has 
expressed himself in favor of the law as it is working out in his establishment because 
of the better class of help available, the decreased labor turnover and the increase 
in sales per individual. 

Managers of five- and ten-cent stores are unanimous in stating that they are 
attracting a better type of employee, that fewer employees are necessary to do the 
same amount of work, and that the losses from stealing on the part of the workers 
have decreased materially. 

One result which a number of employers have attributed to the minimum wage 
is better time-keeping on the part of employees. An analysis of the pay-roll of one 
of the large department stores employing approximately five hundred women for a 
week in March, 1919, showed that the average number of hours worked per employee 
was 43 per week. The pay-roll of this same establishment for a week in March, 1920, 
showed a slight decrease in the number of employees but the average number of hours 
worked per employee was 45 per week. Better time-keeping made a total saving 
of 950 work hours per week for a normal labor force of 475. More regular attendance 
would in itself account for the decrease in the number of employees required to do 
the same amount of work. 
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We have established higher minimum rates in dollars and cents than have been 
put into effect anywhere else in the country. I use dollars and cents advisedly for 
$16.50 today represents no greater, if as great, a purchasing power as did the minimum 
rates of $9.00 and $10.00 established in western states in 1914. The District board 
holds the record simply because the older commissions have been slow in adjusting 
minimum wage rates to correspond with the rapidly increasing cost of living. There 
is a movement on foot in most states to raise the minimum rates so that they will 
secure to working women at least the same standard of living that was accorded them 
in 1914 and 1g1s. 

Employers the country over have usually opposed the passage of minimum 
wage legislation, but after it has been in effect for a period of time they are, with few 
exceptions, agreed that it has worked out to their advantage. Employers in the 
District of Columbia have the novel distinction of having indorsed the minimum 
wage bill before Congress, and of having asked for its enactment. What has been 
their attitude since ? you will ask. In my opinion the success so far obtained by the 
Minimum Wage Board is due in no small measure to the active co-operation of the 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association. This organization has been of value 
as an advisory as well as an administrative body. For the first year of our activities 
contact with it was more easily maintained, due to the fact that the employers’ 
representative on the Minimum Wage Board was the president of the association. 
His open-mindedness, integrity, honesty of purpose, and strength of conviction were 
such as to carry his group with him over difficulties which might have proved barriers 
to a less progressive spirit. Although he is no longer president of the association 
his personality and influence as a member of the board of directors is still an active 
force. 

In the early days of minimum wage legislation organized labor as well as organized 
capital opposed its enactment. Its opposition was based on the belief that if wages 
were regulated by the state one of the strongest incentives to trade-union organization 
would be removed. Trade-union leaders are beginning to view the whole question 
more broadly. They realize that among women workers in general trade unionism 
has been of slow growth, that the vast majority of the mothers of the future are still 
unprotected by trade unions from the evils of low wages. Therefore if the state can 
secure for these unorganized workers the necessary protection, it would be utterly 
selfish for the trade unionist to oppose it even if such state action should postpone 
the day of effective trade-union organization. In line with this reasoning the organized 
workers of the District have given encouragement and support to the work of the board. 

In conclusion, the Minimum Wage Board of the District of Columbia has estab- 
lished wage rates higher than those in effect anywhere else in the country, and this 
with a minimum of friction. The dire predictions made by friends and foes alike have 
not been fulfilled. In general the law is working out to the advantage of all parties 
concerned. The satisfactory results obtained are in my opinion largely attributable 
to the democratic administration of the law made possible by the active co-operation 
of the organized employers and employees. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN NEW ORLEANS AND THE SOUTH 
Mrs. Howard Egleston, New Orleans 


Three-quarters of a century ago in England necessity drove a handful of men 
to seek some means of extending the purchasing power of their scant earnings and 
nearly everyone knows the results—knows that today one out of every three persons 
in Great Britain is a member of a co-operative society, knows of the immense wholesale 
co-operative organizations supplying the thousands of retail stores, and being supplied 
in turn by their own factories, tea and coffee plantations, wheat lands, fruit farms, 
coal fields, etc., the products of which are transported in their own ships. Nearly 
everyone knows of the development of the Rochdale movement, not only along com- 
mercial lines, but also along the lines of social service and welfare work. Nearly 
everyone also knows what co-operation has done for devastated Europe during her 
terrible conflict and in the days of reconstruction. It is a temptation to dwell on 
these most interesting features and facts which are far more fascinating than any 
fiction. But this half hour is assigned to the consideration of co-operation as it is 
found in New Orleans and the South. 

Up to this time, so far as I can learn, there has been very little attempt toward 
co-operation in the South, outside of the country-wide Granger movement of some 
years ago. In connection with this movement some co-operative buying was done, 
but it was done in an unsatisfactory and inefficient manner, and was long ago given 
up. Many people speak of these activities as unsuccessful attempts at co-operative 
organization. It should be borne in mind, however, that they were not conducted 
in accordance with those principles which have been found to be essential to the 
success of co-operative stores. 

Recently, a number of co-operative buying clubs have been organized in New 
Orleans, one or two of which have developed satisfactorily. The store operated by 
the electric railway employees was established some time ago in this way, at first 
selling only to members of the society. Now it is open to all comers and carries 
a full line of groceries. It has a paid up capital of $5,000.00 with shares at $10.00 
per share. The subscribers are limited to twenty shares each. The society has 
recently bought the store property, on terms, I am informed. They do a monthly 
business of about $6,000.00 and estimate their profits at 8 per cent. They employ, 
in addition to a manager, two clerks and a delivery boy. I understand they are 
now limiting their rebates to 1 or 2 per cent and are applying the balance of their 
profits to paying for their store property. In addition to this, they have bought a 
cash register costing $500.00 and an adding machine for $200.00. They contemplate, 
in the near future, adding a line of staple dry goods to their stock. The prices of 
the commodities they now sell are shaded a little below the averages prices in the 
ordinary grocery store. The members of this society express themselves as highly 
pleased with the results of their efforts at co-operation. 

Another buying club has been established among the employees of the custom 
house. They have a paid up capital of about $1,000.00 at $5.00 per share and in 
the three months that they have been in operation they have done a business amounting 
to about $4,000.00. The members of this club are also pleased with the economies 
they have effected, and the venture is another illustration of what can be done in a 
co-operative way. 
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The postal employees are now organizing another of these co-operative buying 
clubs, to be operated along much the same lines. 

About four years ago the Housewives’ League of New Orleans, through its Market 
Committee, sponsored the establishment of a curb market and undertook to reduce 
the price of eggs, then considered high. Incidentally I may say this undertaking 
was accomplished very much to the wrath of the produce dealers. Crate upon crate 
of eggs was shipped in direct from the producers in the surrounding country, and the 
women of the League, two mornings each week for many months, arose before daylight, 
in rain or shine, in cold or heat, and went to the various market places and sold these 
fresh country eggs to eager customers. To eggs were very soon added many other 
products from the nearby rural districts, such as sweet potatoes, cabbage, cauliflower, 
pecans, country syrup, honey, butter, etc. The work of handling the products sent 
in was carried on by volunteer helpers from the ranks of the Housewives’ League 
members, who became exhausted as the season advanced into the heat of summer, 
and the whole project was finally abandoned, except that a few farmers have even 
to the present time continued to bring their produce to sell at the curb. This under- 
taking, though but a mere experiment, again demonstrated what can be done through 
co-operation, for, in a way, it was a movement in that direction. Ever since that 
time I think that most of us, of the Housewives’ League, have had in the backs of 
our minds a strong desire to work the subject out into a real co-operative measure. 

Some time ago, perhaps a year, a committee was appointed, of which I have had 
the honor and pleasure of being chairman, to study the subject of co-operative stores, 
with the result that in the early part of this year we began active plans for the venture 
which is now about to be launched. 

A careful study of the history of the movement convinced the committee that 
success lay along the lines of what is known as the Rochdale plan, under which the 
wonderful development in England and all Europe has been brought about. The 
essential features of this plan are: one vote for each member; capital to receive legal 
interest only; surplus savings (or “‘profit’’) to be returned as savings returns (or 
“‘dividends’’) in proportion to the patronage of each stock-holding customer; business 
to be carried on for cash; goods to be sold at current market price—not at cost; 
education in the principles and aims of co-operation, with a view of expansion into 
larger fields, always to be carried on in connection with the enjoyment of immediate 
economic advantages; federation as soon as possible with the nearest co-operative 
societies with the ultimate purpose of national and world co-operation. 

It has been thought best by those promoting this project, in view of the present 
prevailing high prices, that our immediate energies should be devoted to lowering 
these prices, and that no effort should be made at present toward the improvement 
of social conditions. But we believe that co-operation in its truest sense and fullest 
scope can and should go much farther than the mere saving of money for its adherents. 
We believe, with Miss Agnes Warbasse, whom I will quote, that: 

It is only to the unthinking that success in co-operation is measured by the amount of savings— 
returns a well administered store allows its members. A group of men and women banded together to 
improve the lot of the world, who think only of co-operative finances, who think they can do without 
co-operative education, are sure to fail of their goal. Even in the old days, when poverty cried out at 
every door, the hard pressed weavers of Rochdale set aside 2$ per cent of their surplus savings for educa- 


tional work. In these days the far-seeing co-operators well know that real success will best be achieved 


by those who train their minds, sharpen their intellects and increase their knowledge. “Knowledge is 
Power.” 
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Our plans embrace an eventual development in these broader fields. But the 
beginning must be made where the necessity is the most vital, and we are at this time 
appealing to the people of New Orleans from the angle of the pocket-book for help 
in getting the impetus. 

The interest aroused throughout the city is very gratifying. We have scarcely 
made any concerted effort to sell our capital stock. and still we have disposed of a 
large proportion of it. We have established headquarters in a conveniently located 
office, where some of the committee are present every afternoon from twelve to four. 
People from all walks of life and from every quarter of the city and from surrounding 
towns have voluntarily come forward and demonstrated their interest and confidence 
by buying stock, a large proportion of them making payment at the time of subscribing. 
Most of these subscriptions have been in one-, two-, and three-share lots, which of 
course would mean, if carried out throughout, our best success, as every small sub- 
scriber indicates an interested customer. But to expedite the matter of actually 
opening our store, after which we shall have no difficulty in acquiring subscribers, we 
are now urging our public-spirited citizens of means to subscribe for larger amounts. 

To comply with the state law, which requires that each share of common stock 
shall carry a vote, and still adhere to the Rochdale plan of one vote only for each 
member, our charter provides for two kinds of stock, common and preferred. The 
common only carrying the privilege of voting. Where subscriptions of larger amounts 
than one share are made, the subscriber will receive one share of voting common stock 
and the balance in non-voting preferred stock. The preferred stock is to be retired as 
the surplus earned by the society warrants. While we recognize that as an investment 
it is not a particularly attractive proposition to the business man or woman, still, 
as a means of ascertaining whether current prices are or are not “fair prices,” the 
properly conducted co-operative store should be recognized as an instrument of 
universal public interest and a method by which can be demonstrated the possibility 
of largely reducing the present excessive cost of distribution; for by the plans of the 
co-operative store the earnings now absorbed by the middleman will be largely 
returned to the co-operator-consumer through the rebates paid him quarterly. The 
possible economy of bringing the products of the earth directly from the source to 
the consumer is very great, eliminating, as it does, the various profits along the road 
between these two related interests. It is even possible that circumstances may arise 
to make it desirable to follow the example of the English co-operators and become 
producers of commodities that cannot otherwise be obtained at reasonable prices. 

A very successful and well-equipped co-operative store is located at Lafayette 
Louisiana. It is operated as a general store, carrying all classes of merchandise 
usually found in sucha store. This store has been in operation for some time. More 
recently a co-operative store has been organized at Laurel, Mississippi, serving a large 
number of operatives employed in the lumber mills there. Other such stores have 
been organized at Amory, Mississippi, and at McComb, where are located the repair 
shops of the Illinois Central Railroad. 

This spring there has also been established a co-operative store at Vicksburg, 
Mississippi the president of which writes thus: 


In connection with our store we will have opened on April 1 a meat market which is to be operated 
on the same plans as we are now handling our groceries and dry goods, and we expect, within six months’ 


time, to have our business grow to such an extent that it will be necessary for us to put on additional force 
to handle. 
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Besides these established stores there are several towns in Louisiana and 
Mississippi, where steps are being taken to organize co-operative societies. 

In all of these instances a very decided note of friendly co-operation and mutual 
helpfulness is manifested. 

All this shows the widespread and constantly growing interest and enthusiasm 
in the co-operative movement and that it is coming to be recognized more and more, 
as a remedial means. It also forms a sound basis for the prediction that it is only a 
matter of a short time when this community will measure up creditably in comparison 
with other places where the development has been greater and of longer standing. 


DIVISION VII—THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 


READJUSTMENT IN COMMUNITY BUILDING—THE 
AMERICAN LEGION 


Col. A. H. Gansser, State Commander, American Legion for Michigan, Detroit 


Michigan is the first state in the Union to act on the recommendation of the 
Council of National Defense to continue for peace-time effort the war-time organiza- 
tions. As a result, Michigan has a state law that provides for a state commission 
to supervise all state-wide fund solicitations and to co-ordinate all county and com- 
munity efforts along community welfare lines. Under this law sixty-four counties are 
now thoroughly organized, and the others are rapidly forming, while fourteen counties 
have gone actively into community service and leisure-time activities. 

One thought we surely want to leave with you: Out of the world-war and world- 
cataclysm has come a young organization—the American Legion—strong in numbers, 
full of high ideals and enthusiasm, that just needs to be shown where they can help 
in this era of reconstruction and of community effort. Social welfare work is a new 
field for most of these war veterans, and yet their very creed pledges just this effort 
for humanity, world wide. Upon that foundation the future of the American Legion 
is firmly laid. The great problem is how to make our high ideals quickly effective. 
We realize we must use the existing agencies for immediate results rather than attempt 
to create new agencies. 

Here is where the Legion and the social workers of America have a common 
field and where they must be mutually helpful. This hour will be well spent if we 
can get a nation-wide view of the Legion as an organization and its potentialities 
for active work along welfare lines. Before the war we left all these social and welfare 
problems to the highly specialized worker and to the philanthropic few who gave 
freely of their time and substance for the common good. The war changed all this 
overnight. All at once this was part of the nation’s business. It was a large factor 
in winning the war. No chain is stronger than its weakest link. One of the first 
things we did behind the battle lines was to organize by groups, neighborhoods, com- 
munities. Health, sanitation, recreation, were immediate problems, especially in 
the neighborhood of army camps and ocean harbors. Community effort made 
possible the smooth working of the draft laws, and communities put over the welfare 
drives, sold Liberty and Victory bonds, conserved food, coal, clothes, recruited the 
Red Cross, Salvation Army, the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., the K. of C. and the Hebrew 
Welfare Societies, the Army Library Association and other war-time branches of 
peace time agencies. 

The two million men overseas, and the more than two million all ready to go 
over when the armistice came, know full well the great work America accomplished 
through community effort; so these veterans are just naturally grateful and willing 
to help your work when and where they may help. May the social workers of America 
take full advantage of this bit of human machinery, all set to go. Yet we must take 
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this only in the organization sense. By and large the American Legion represents 
a very large cross-section of our young manhood, drawn from every walk in life and 
from every sort of occupation. 

But individually and collectively the Legionnaire is intensely human. Essentially 
the American soldier and sailor is a true knight, chivalric and kind. An American 
once wrote a much read book, entitled When Knighthood Was in Flower as though 
chivalry and knighthood were long since dead. The world-war has proved to the 
world the knightly qualities of the citizen soldier of America. Never a shadow crossed 
the service record of millions among the peasants and civilians of France, Belgium, 
Italy, England, or even conquered Germany. Never an American boy went out to 
meet his Maker that there was not found on him a picture or two of mother, wife, sister, 
or sweetheart. Clearly these were to him the inspiration for heroic deeds. And next 
to these came the children of homeland and far-!and. Fame, glory, or battle heroics 
meant next to nothing to America’s fighting man. He had a job to do, to make the 
world safe for democracy. He meant to have that job well over with and as quickly 
as possible. That was the heartbeat of the Yankee army that stopped the Hun on the 
Marne and broke through the Boche defenses in the Argonne-Meuse. 

This is worth mentioning here today because it all so clearly points the way to 
adding a new and powerful force to the nation’s army of volunteer social workers. 

In every town and hamlet of America there is now a post of the American Legion. 
On its shield is blazoned the Legion creed. For our work we may underscore these: 
“too per cent Americanism; the individual obligation to community; to make right 
always the master of might; to promote peace and good will among men.”” There is a 
constructive peace-time program, worthy of any man’s or any organization’s time and 
devotion. And every Legion Post will only too gladly co-operate with welfare and 
social workers everywhere and any time for the accomplishment of these high ideals. 

Full well we realize that the millennium is still far, far away. But that must 
urge us all the more to constant effort to learn a little and do a little, every day. 
Humanity and the world have improved wonderfully in the last twenty centuries. And 
yet overnight we were plunged into the most horrible catastrophe of the ages. Leaders 
and peoples alike had failed to keep that eternal vigilance which alone can be the 
guardian of peace and liberty. And now that all the world is upset by the turmoil 
and the strife there is all the more need for calm, keen, helpful social! work all along the 
line. Even in our own land are elements of discontent and discord. In the midst 
of our plenty are want and poverty and injustice and cruel hurt. You are the organ- 
ized fighters in this campaign of peace after war. The American Legion is organizing 
and ready to do its bit. 

Over there in the tense hours before the attack against liquid fire and burning 
gas, machine guns, and high explosives the American had but one slogan: “ Let’s go.” 
Today that slogan is still the embodiment of the American youth and veteran. You 
thinkers and leaders in social work and community effort must show him his objective, 
map out his line of attack, give him his zero hour, and then you will hear the Legion- 
naire all over our broad land say, “‘Let’s go.” 
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THE MOTION PICTURE AND THE UPBUILDING OF 
COMMUNITY LIFE 


Orrin G. Cocks, Secretary, National Committee for Better Films, New York City 


The Little Country Theater in North Dakota affords many people active self- 
expression, through drama and entertainments. This cares for a number of people 
in each community; but it is the small minority. The great majority of the popula- 
tion demand various forms of passive amusement and recreation. They prefer to 
take these by proxy. That this is true is demonstrated by crowds of children in 
every city and town who are watching games on the streets. Every football or base- 
ball game, every parade, every pageant, and every motion picture show adds its 
testimony. The rise of the popularity of motion pictures is directly traceable to 
this characteristic of human nature. Even the delegates at this convention demon- 
strate their interest in such passive amusement by spending some of their time in the 
motion picture houses of New Orleans. 

In most of the communities of the United States there is one motion picture 
theater for every 5,000 to 10,000 of the population. People flock to these places in 
such numbers that it has been estimated in the larger cities that a number totaling 
the entire population visits the theater every five to seven days. In spite of its 
attractiveness to the people, the motion picture, both as entertainment or instruction, 
is an unused social asset of American life. While it reaches more of the population 
than any other amusement agency, social workers have allowed it to develop almost 
entirely along commercial lines. Yet, here is a form of entertainment which attracts 
and which is understood by the people. They do not need to be urged tocome. They 
not only attend willingly but pay their way on a self-respecting basis. 

A strong and possibly impregnable argument can be presented for the wholesome- 
ness of the motion picture for adults. Do you realize that it is the only national 
amusement which attracts the whole family, gives them change, relaxation, and thrill, 
and permits them to discuss life-problems in common at home following the evening’s 
entertainment? Do you also realize that the majority of young people are drawn off 
the street at night and week by week are furnished an entertainment which is satis- 
factory and which is more impersonal than the man or the girl they otherwise would 
meet on the darkened street ? 

The motion picture also is valuable from the social or ethical standpoint in that 
it presents motives, consequences, and arguments by indirection rather than by 
direct advice, with a minimum of description or dialogue. The audience observes 
the beginnings of dramatic action and the inevitable results. They draw their own 
conclusions and so have a real part in the entertainment. Inevitably impressions 
are left which are potent even though they are not stated in the form of advice or 
warnings. Possibly “‘actions speak louder than words” whether they be on the 
screen or in the work of the social agent. 

Pictures are now made almost exclusively by organizations formed for professional 
entertainment. The social group, the educators, the churchmen, and the ethical 
leaders of the world have only themselves to thank for this condition. At any time 
during the twenty-five years of the histéry of the motion picture they could have 
modified this art by putting aside their inertia and devoting as much real thought to 
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utilizing this agency as have the motion picture manufacturers who have been domi- 
nated by the commercial motive. Nothing is gained now by destructive criticism or 
by demands for some form of legal censorship. The results do not justify the effort 
and simply hand to a small group of less or more intelligent state servants the work 
which must be performed by all of the population. The wiser methods are construct- 
ive. They call for selection, for emphasis on the good, and for activity along those 
lines which will make the motion picture a valuable social and ethical asset for every 
community. 

Few pictures presenting the fundamentals of social work have been made and 
almost without exception they are poor, both in conception and in methods of presen- 
tation. The tendency of those who make such films has been to crowd them with 
technique or with details of method. Those who have constructed such pictures for 
the general public fail to recognize the indifference of the people to methods. They 
do respond to those fundamental social and individual needs which constitute the 
reason for the use of methods. When once they are instinctively or emotionally 
won to an idea they are content to allow experts to put in practice the practical methods 
which are best adapted to obtain satisfactory results. This was abundantly demon- 
strated when the American people were aroused to support the Allies. They were 
grasped equally when they discovered the needs of the soldiers, of the government, 
and of the people during the days of mobilization, war loans, food and fuel control, 
and of the Great War social agencies like the Red Cross, War Camp Community 
Service, Belgium Relief and the other war-time organizations. The motion picture 
played a not unworthy part in arousing the masses of the people to united giving and 
united action. It is interesting to note that the pictures presented were those prepared 
by profound students of human nature, of drama, and of the value of action which 
instructed while they thrilled. 

While motion pictures are not being made in any numbers by social organizations 
for the instruction and inspiration of people, they are being used in an increasing 
number of ways by those groups which are interested in the social and ethical develop- 
ment of the people. Necessarily they must use films which are primarily constructed 
for the entertainment of American citizens in the commercial motion picture theaters. 
Time does not permit me to indicate in detail the variety of organizations which now 
recognize the value of the picture. In brief they are community service and Red 
Cross groups, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A, the Boy Scouts, the schools and colleges, the 
industries, the parent teacher associations and women’s clubs, the penal correctional 
institutions, school centers, hospitals, libraries, etc. Possibly the greatest advance has 
been made during the past few years by the churches of the country, although the 
schools have made remarkable use of films, both for curriculum and for entertainment 
purposes. I would suggest that those interested in the technical use of films in educa- 
tion investigate the secondary schools of Evanston, Illinois. 

All these and other organizations find that they require definite types of dramatic 
and non-dramatic motion pictures to meet this demand. The National Board has 
built up a system of selection which indicates in brief but accurate form the pictures 
which are available on a national scale for such selected audiences. So far as I know 
there is no other group which has entered this field nor is there any now which is able 
to indicate the more satisfactory pictures for special needs. Underlying all such 
selections there must go inevitably a discovery of principles worked out on a scientific 
and human basis. The formulation of such principles for highly specialized groups is 
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an impossible task for one group of people if they depend upon their own judgments. 
It has, therefore, been necessary to learn of the basis for such selections from those 
who are expert in their own field. Questionnaires have, therefore, been circulated 
among educators, workers with children, social workers, and the religious leaders of all 
faiths. The combined judgment of such individuals becomes a fairly accurate basis 
for choices of lists. There still remains the fact that it is necessary at present to utilize 
the existing material and not wait until absolutely accurate dramatic, instructional, 
social, and religious pictures are produced. The National Board builds, therefore, 
on the material at hand, while it welcomes joyously any advances in themes or in 
technique which will impress ideas on the minds of our American motion picture 
audiences. 

The one subject that commands our continuous attention is that of the effect 
of the ordinary dramatic motion picture on the minds of children. No one who is 
possessed with a grain of the common garden variety of common sense contends that 
the ordinary dramatic picture is satisfactory for the child. It was never meant to be. 
In most communities, however, parents allow their children to go freely to the motion 
picture theater. Evidently there is necessary to be built up here those “‘folk ways,” 
manners, and customs which have been handed down through 1,500 years in connection 
with the spoken drama. I believe that nothing short of parental education, followed 
by parental control, will meet this situation. 

It is useless to attempt to force a child to stay out of the attractive, alluring 
motion picture show if we offer him no substitute. Common sense would seem to sug- 
gest that we discover the kinds of pictures children like and those which are adapted 
to the world of the child, and furnish them freely in every city and town. Already 
the National Board has prepared such lists, and the pictures can be rented if there is 
sufficient energy and interest in local communities. This phase of children’s recrea- 
tion, however, should be considered as a part of the larger program for recreation, and 
increasing emphasis should be placed upon the primary value of outdoor active 
recreation, which stimulates inventiveness and the self-reliance of children. The 
motion picture at the best is a poor substitute for free and active play. 

I would like to suggest to the social workers that the exhibitor also is an unused 
social factor in almost every community. Surprising and valuable results have been 
obtained by treating this citizen in a friendly manner, as a potential! social-servant and 
discussing with him the problems of the finer forms of community recreation. He 
has at his command great masses of material which can sway the hearts of men, women, 
and children, if he can be made to see that the people want this form of entertainment 
occasionally and that he can render a civic and patriotic service by doing his part. 
Do not ignore the motion picture manager as a powerful factor in the social life of 
your community! 

It is evident that the motion picture is multiform. It must be equally evident 
that the construction, the distribution, and the use of the motion picture are all 
complex and intricate forms of art or business. It is impossible to discuss these 
questions in detail. Any assistance which the National Board can render to the social 
workers of the country it offers freely. As a national social agency it occupies a 
unique field and claims a certain amount of technical knowledge, either in its own 
office or through its friends, in the motion picture industry, or among the social 
agencies. It is able to gather and furnish skilled information for those who desire it. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF COMMUNITY SPIRIT AND COMMUNITY 
LEADERSHIP TO THE BUSINESS INTERESTS OF THE CITY; 
HOLDING BUSINESS MEN FOR COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 


Sherrard Ewing, Manager Eastern District, American City Bureau, Tribune Building, 
New York City 


A wealth of data supports the argument that enlightened community leadership 
and an awakened community spirit are essential to advancement, business and social. 
They are necessary forerunners of effective efforts to make the community “a better 
place in which to live.” 

Community spirit is an expression of interdependence of family units living as 
neighbors. Its awakening is marked by self-appreciation but may result only in a 
smug self-complacency leading to a dry rot that has its reflection in the local business 
life. 

What do we mean by community leadership? In America we have many varie- 
ties. Extremes range from that of the small-calibre politician working incessantly 
for aims not unselfish, to that of the well-meaning reformer who knoweth not whither 
he goeth nor why, and is with us only foraseason. The leadership communities require 
is that of their biggest and brainiest men and women, who, too often, in attaining 
personal success have withdrawn themselves from community activities, permitting 
the common good to be the special business of mediocre men. I am a disciple of the 
doctrine that community leadership should be placed in the hands of those men and 
women who by their brains, hard work, and right living, have won individual leader- 
ship in their respective spheres. Business men have not yet grasped fully the wider 
vision of community service, but it is from their ranks that we very largely must draft 
our leadership. 

Community spirit and community leadership are of importance to the business 
interests, but it is first important that the business men be aroused to their duty of 
accepting the leadership in efforts to solve community problems; otherwise such 
efforts can lead to little more than unfruitful agitation. 

Theodore Roosevelt spoke of the “lunatic fringe” born of every reform movement. 
It is the definite purpose of each American business man and clear-thinking American 
woman to keep himself or herself free from suspicion of connection with the “lunatic 
fringe.” The Anglo-Saxon is embarrassed by any parading of emotional gush. 

What then shall be our alternative—shall we base our appeal on the ground of 
dollars and cents, of financial return? Not at all. Promises of such direct returns 
may be momentarily effective, but have a definite reaction. The man who joins a 
civic movement because of what his pocket-book will profit is rarely useful—usually 
is a detriment and in any case soon tires. The same man when “sold” on a different 
basis may become one of the most useful forces for community advancement. The 
appeal based neither on a suspicious sentimentality nor on a selfish interest in hope 
of immediate return is the right one. 

The skeptics of ten and even five years ago have been converted. They then 
scoffed at the proposal that Chambers of Commerce and other so-called commercial 
organizations be induced to undertake broad community programs of civic endeavor, 
then supposed to be the peculiar function of women’s clubs and a few long-haired 
men. It seems a recent discovery to many that the average American business man 
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is broad-minded, generous, and capable of an embracing vision; that he is willing, 
actuated by patriotic motives and civic ideals, to give sustained effort to a solution 
of community problems. 

The most effective appeal, then, is to the business man as a man and a citizen. 
Because of his experience and achievement, we need him as an individual in every 
movement for community betterment. We need his personal interest and the benefit 
of his judgment worse than we do his money. We can hope to retain his interest only 
if we see to it that he participates in the effort for which his subscription is given. A 
man has a keen personal interest only in those matters in which he has a definite 
participation. We argue that it is preferable to appeal to the individual business 
man as a man and a citizen rather than to attempt to bribe his keen intelligence with 
hope of direct benefit to his pocket-book. We warn him that he can hope, through 
community movements, to profit personally only in so far as the whole community 
profits. 

Definite proofs can be offered that the whole future development of a community 
is bound up in the “rightness” of its leadership. Towns are not built by natural 
advantages but by men. What does the factory owner looking for a new location 
today demand? He first inquires for pure drinking water, for good schools, for 
theaters and baseball games, for churches and for health records. He is concerned 
in the environment outside his factory walls. For business reasons, the visitor looks 
for signs of that spirit of energy, enterprise, and enthusiasm the community must 
possess in large measure if it is to satisfy his workmen. Paternalistic experiments 
by business men have given way to active participation in movements for general 
community betterment. 

Years ago the Detroit Board of Commerce adopted a creed which has since been 
that of many chambers of commerce. It is: ‘A city must think; must be guided by 
its optimists; must value constructive men more than destructive ones; must 
have a clear idea of the requirements of future growth and must live up to its ideals.” 

Just as it is useless to talk of continued support from the business interests for 
community purposes if you do not, at the same time, enlist their active interest and 
effort, so it has been proved useless to make surveys and comprehensive plans and, 
handing them readymade to the general community and its business men, expect the 
work to go forward. I can point out to you a number of excellent city planning 
reports which are gathering dust on top shelves merely because they were drafted by 
outsiders and the heart and effort of local people were not built into them. Understand 
me, the advice of the expert is essential, but local participation must be given in 
such large measure that the result is really a local product merely guided in the right 
direction by the expert. In any community project, if the interest and self-sacrificing 
effort of the business man ties him to it, it becomes a part of him, and there is far 
more hope that there will be a resulting product than if the best group of outside experts 
submit their nicely printed reports. 

Aroused community spirit and enlightened community leadership mean to the 
business interests that plans will be made today for the community of ten or twenty 
years from now. The united public consciousness will demand that schools be pro- 
vided; that public service facilities be adequate; that the health of the citizenship 
be conserved; that hospital accommodations be provided for rich and poor; that 
those who have lost their grip be aided to become again useful units of the community. 
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It is these things that make a community “‘a good place in which to live and work and 
rear our children.” Any community that has these things has developed a wholesome 
spirit of energy, enterprise, and enthusiasm, which gives driving force to progressive 
business. The communities where people work together for the common good are 
good towns from a business standpoint. In a satisfactory environment for their 
families, men build their permanent homes, take an active interest in civic affairs and 
pay their bills. The faith in the future that community spirit brings causes investment 
to flow to home industries. The old idea that natural advantages builds cities has 
long been exploded. 

The village of Catskill, New York—with undeveloped water-power at its back 
door; with one of our great railroad systems and the Hudson River connecting it with 
the greatest market of the country; and with the advertising asset that through its 
quiet roads pass the wealthiest families of America each summer on their way to 
Catskill Mountain resorts—lost three hundred of its meager population in a ten- 
year period. It has natural resources and location, but lacked community spirit and 
the leadership of men of vision. 

Out in Ohio, with no water transportation, on a branch railroad, and thousands 
of miles from the plantations of Brazil, has been built the great rubber fabricating 
center of America. Akron was built by men—not by natural advantages. 

The business man recognizes increasingly the importance of the human factor. 
The business interests, whether in the textile towns of New England, the mill towns 
of the steel belt, the trade and agricultural centers of the South and West or the growing 
towns of the Pacific Coast, have been forced to realize that community spirit, guided 
by an enlightened leadership, is the only safe foundation for business advancement. 

It is the concern of aJl the complex citizenship that goes to make up American life 
that this leadership of community spirit be in the hands of those who, by their brains, 
hard work, and right living, have won respect and proved themselves worthy of 
leadership in their respective spheres. 


THE BOY SCOUT PROGRAM AND BUILDING THE COMMUNITY 


Lorne Barclay, Director, Department of Education, National Council of Boy Scouts of 
America, New York 


The community is the group unit of our democratic social organization. It 
represents in part what the nation should represent as a whole—America as a nation is 
largely the sum of its local community units. Our future will be determined by the 
character and activity of local communities. It is the folks in the home community 
who in the final analysis must do the work which will improve and develop America 
permanently and substantially. 

What then is the conception of democratic social organization toward which the 
Boy Scouts are working in the building of the community so that it may do its own 
work? The democracy for which we desire to train Boy Scouts is based upon the 
ideal of “each for all and all foreach.” With this conception the Boy Scout movement 
has proceeded to assist communities throughout the country to build through their 
boyhood. The building must be done by the local folks. No vigor or strength will 
come in the community unless it is done by the community. Community life grows 
by activity from within. The boyhood of the community can grow permanently only 
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on the basis that the people accept the responsibility for leadership. A program 
superimposed from the outside cannot build the community. Initiative, responsibility, 
and leadership must come from within. 

What then has the Boy Scout program to contribute to building the community 
based on the conception of democratic organization suggested? Two contributions, 
one its suggestive program having as its objective training in citizenship and character; 
the other its method of organization for carrying out the suggested program. 

The Scout program recognizes the need of the boy for a recreational program 
for his unused time, which at the same time is educational. Scouting also recognizes 
the need that the man has for an opportunity for recreation and expression of interest 
in his younger brothers. The boys and the men of the community are joined up in 
a play program for the betterment of both and the community. Scouting provides 
the citizen a practical opportunity for the expenditure of his margin of time by leading 
boys for their recreational training as well as for the upbuilding of the community. 

Scouting trains boys to serve the community but, equally as important, it trains 
the community to serve its boyhood. What a combination for the development of 
democratic principles of activity and expression in the community, and all done while 
the boy might be engaged in pursuits which are destructive, physically, mentally, and 
morally! Scouting recognizes that the community, among many institutions, has 
three of fundamental importance, viz., the home or family, the church, and the 
school. In the life of the boy first things must be first and these are first. Scouting 
then has developed as a program supplementing home, church, and school, not in 
any sense substituting. Scouting builds loyalty to these, enriching the program of 
the church and school in the eyes of the boy. In fact in most cases the program is 
developed under the leadership of the church and school. 

Scouting is based upon sound pedagogical principles. It develops power through 
interest. Its method is learning by doing. Every boy in Scouting has an equal chance 
to advance from one rank to another. There is constant incentive to progress and 
self-improvement. Every boy is stimulated to beat his own record. He is trained 
eye and ear, hand and foot, brain and heart. Scouting helps him to find himself, to 
grow into an individual in the truest sense. Learning campcraft, signaling, first aid, 
knot-tying, and the hundreds of other things which make up the Scout program, the 
boy also unconsciously learns discipline, self-control, resourcefulness, reliability, 
thoroughness. He learns to think and act quickly, intelligently, effectively, to keep 
his head in an emergency and to look after himself and the other fellow. 

With all, Scouting is democratic—it is for all; it is non-sectarian, non-partisan, 
and is open to all boys over twelve years of age able to pass the tenderfoot tests and 
willing to take the oath of allegiance to the flag of our country and to subscribe to 
the Scout oath and law. Progress and awards are dependent on individual effort 
and merit; no “pull” anywhere. It develops interest in the “other fellow”; help- 
fulness to all people at all times” is its aim. It develops group solidarity by patrol 
and troop system. Itisinternational. A Scout is a brother to every other Scout. A 
community’s boyhood trained in such principles can remake community life in the 
next decade. 

But Scouting has other great values in building the community. The program 
gives practical training in personal and public health. Scouts are pledged to cleanli- 
ness, physically and mentally; they are trained to respect their bodies and develop 
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them properly, to live healthy, outdoor lives, to understand the laws of health and 
obey them, to take an intelligent interest in public health, to fight dirt, disease, and 
filth, and to spread propaganda combating these evils. In 1917, 1,871 merit badge 
awards were earned by Scouts in the subject of personal health, 1,831 in public 
health. The program has great physical values for the community with its hiking, 
camping, swimming, cooking, knot-tying, map-making, and nature study. Note how 
well this meets the interest of boys from twelve to sixteen. 

From the vocational point of view Scouting has much to offer the community, 
with its merit badges in agriculture, bee-keeping, carpentry, forestry, electricity, 
chemistry, civics, astronomy, sculpture, wood carving—fifty-eight subjects in all. In 
1917, 1,735 Scouts qualified for merit badges in firemanship, 1,707 in first aid, 908 in 
safety first, 702 in life-saving. 

At a recent National Court of Honor meeting, four gold medals were awarded the 
nearest kin of Scouts who gave their lives to save life. Eleven silver and twenty-seven 
bronze medals were awarded Scouts for conspicuous service in life-saving. In many 
towns Scouts are organized as fire patrols by local fire departments and are in charge of 
fire drills in public schools. Hundreds of cases of successful fighting of forest and other 
fires by Scouts are reported annually to National Headquarters. Conspicuous 
service has been rendered by Scouts in times of serious disaster, as at the Eddystone 
and Morgan explosions, Ohio River floods, the cyclones in Texas and elsewhere. They 
have also rendered valuable aid in the influenza epidemic, in nursing, carrying food 
to the sick, meeting trains, and distributing gauze masks, in distributing board of 
health literature, etc. 

The success of the Scout program as a community builder has been evident to all in 
the cities, but in reality its greatest success has been in the communities of the country 
under 2,500 people. Over one-third of the Scout troops are in such communities. 
The character of the program with its national aspects attracts the boy in the rural 
community. In addition to the regular program, the pioneer Scout plan is now taking 
root for unattached boys in the country who are too isolated to meet regularly with 
other boys. Administration in the country, however, is quite different from that in the 
city, for conditions are dissimilar. Urban communities are now largely under organ- 
ized local leadership; there remains the task of bringing organized supervision to the 
thousands of troops in rural communities, as also to make available the program to 
many thousands more boys in both city and country. Splendid as are the educa- 
tional principles of Scouting from the standpoint of training boys in a citizenship 
of service to the community, more important still is the plan of organization devised 
to enable the community to develop its own boyhood. Each community is responsible 
for its own boys, and the men of the community can solve the problem. If the men 
do their full share in helping, the community’s boyhood is an inestimable asset, other- 
wise its boys are often a menace. 

The Boy Scouts of America, recognizing the right of each community to manage 
its own boyhood and realizing that strong democratic social organization can only 
be developed by each community being responsible for its own leadership and program, 
devised a plan by which the boy in his natural group is the unit of organization, 
the patrol. It is desirable, however, to attach these groups to institutions or to 
groups of citizens who will undertake to give the leadership to them, such as their 
schools, the boys’ clubs, Y.M.C.A., Y.M.H.A., Knights of Columbus, and so on. 
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Through the troop charter issued by the national council, the institution, through 
its group of citizens, is chartered to use the Scout program, but its initiation, develop- 
ment, leadership, and maintenance is entirely in the control of the local group. Each 
institution or independent troop (one not connected with an institution) is given one 
representative on the community-wide council, the delegates from these community 
or local councils make up the national council, which holds a federal charter. The 
whole plan of organization is built on the group of citizens in the local community 
who are working with a group of boys. This plan has been eminently successful. The 
national council is truly representative of the local council. The last meeting had 
an attendance of delegates for one hundred and thirty-nine local councils. On 
this plan the whole program grows out of the local community which, in the final 
analysis, is responsible for what happens with the local group of boys. 

But more important to the whole field of social work is the Scouting program 
for training leadership. This is the greatest need of communities. After one has 
been interested in community service the next vital task is the training of the leader. 
Scouting with its plan of learning by doing and teaching leadership by leading or 
practice in leadership—teaching citizenship by participation in citizenship—has 
much to contribute to the community in building boy leaders for neighborhood 
activities. Then too our program of training Scoutmasters, troop committees, and 
council members is now well under way. Over one hundred and fifty cities have local 
training schools for Scout leaders. Many universities and normal schools now offer 
courses of training for Scout leaders. 

The Boy Scout program builds a community, with its program of activities, 
its democratic form of organization, its method of enlisting and training community 
leadership. Greatest of all, it builds into the hearts of our boyhood the right attitude 
toward our Flag and our institutions through the immeasurable influence of the Scout 
oath and law. Here we have a new patriotism for America—loyalty to God and 
country and service to our fellowmen. 


ORGANIZATION AND TECHNIQUE FOR RURAL RECREATION 


E. C. Lindeman, Chairman, Committee on Recreation and Sociable Life, American 
Country Life Association, Greensboro, N.C. 


This paper is written on the basis of a few assumptions regarding rural life which 
are more or less fundamental. These assumptions are: 

First, the psychology of the rural population has been radically affected by 
(2) urban organs of influence such as newspapers, theaters, etc.; (>) the application 
of machinery to the processes of agricultural production; (c) the withdrawal of rural 
leadership due to the demands of the city; (d) the diminishing réle of the rural popula- 
tion in national government and in the direction of national movements; (e) the 
increasing difficulty of farm ownership due to inflated land values; (f) the new and 
increasing appreciation of the farming population of the value and the function of the 
specialist. 

Second, the modes and the ideals of play incident to the pioneer period of agri- 
culture cannot be revived to meet the demands of the present. 
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Third, the promotion of recreation among rural people by various agencies as 
a means for securing good will or institutional approach will no longer be tolerated. 

Fourth, recreation, in order to be organically related to the life of the rural com- 
munity must not be left to institutional management, but must become an integral 
part of coramunity organization. 

Fifth, an effective and scientific program of rural recreation must be based upon 
(a) accurate knowledge of the physical handicaps of rural people; (6) accurate knowl- 
edge of the psychological effects of the ordinary regimen of farm life; (c) the indigenous 
resources of the rural community. 

These statements are all called assumptions for the reason that they cannot be 
established on the basis of scientific knowledge. As hypotheses they may be utilized 
for constructing a theory upon which organization and technique for rural recreation 
may proceed. If the assumptions in any sense represent accurate observation they 
will at least hasten the approach of scientific research. 

The first task which presents itself to the person who is seriously interested in 
establishing a sound basis for organization is to formulate principles. It is no longer 
necessary to use the deductive process for this purpose. If the assumptions stated 
at the beginning of this paper are in any measure correct, the following principles are 
logically induced: 

First, rural communities are weary of institutional organization. They are 
confused by the multiplicity of agencies attempting to organize them for particular 
activities. They have been grouped so variously by the successive organization 
campaigns that their loyalties have reached the point of maximum stress. All of 
which, stated in the form of a principle, means that community organization must take 
precedence over organization of the community by particularistic agencies or institutions. 

We have been proceeding upon the theory that if every part of the machine were 
properly made the machine would run even though the parts were not assembled. 
We have been seeing parts, not wholes. And, what has come to be a disease—institu- 
tional purblindness—has led us to think that we saw the whole when we saw only 
our small part. 

Brought down to the point of application, this principle means that we must 
relinquish our desire to organize the community for recreation, or for any other par- 
ticular activity. The community must be organized for itself. Our task is to throw 
the organized machine into the recreational gear—if we can convince the people who 
own the machine that this gear will assist them in climbing the road of progress. 
If this principle is accepted, and nothing but chaos and reaction can result if it is 
not accepted, it will change fundamentally our entire concept of organization. It 
will substitute humility and service for institutional rivalry and glory. It will renew 
in the people a faith in the sincerity of our motives. It will throw us all back on our 
fundamental resources. Service agencies will then “ring true” to their primary 
objectives, or they will be subjected to a major operation. 

Second, the principle which is now to be stated is in reality a corollary of the 
one preceding. The recreational approach to community organization is enticing. 
It is comparable to the candy which children receive in anticipation of good behavior. 
But sooner or later, children, like communities, discover that behavior based upon 
antecedent “sweets” is false behavior. There is a more fundamental ethical law. 
Recreation as a part of the community process has suffered a slow growth and many 
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set-backs in rural communities because so many agencies have used it merely as an 
approach. Recreation has been the political platform which is used “to get in on” 
but to relegate to the sphere of fancy once you are “in.” The principle is this: No 
agency should use the recreational approach to a rural community for the purpose of 
securing initial good will unless that agency definitely proposes to maintain recreation as 
an integral part of its functioning process. If that seems too harsh, may I state the 
principle in this form: No agency should use the recreational approach to a rural 
community for the purpose of securing good will unless it assumes also the obligation 
of conserving, prolonging, and extending recreation as a permanent community process. 
In other words, if recreation represents an interest vital enough to appeal to the rural 
people as an initial approach, it deserves to be maintained on a permanent basis. 
What I am here stating in the form of more or less abstract principle has wrought 
itself into my consciousness as a result of long years of observation in actual practice. 
I have seen agencies desiring to promote their services in rural communities, time 
after time, drive in their initial wedge through the medium of recreation. This has 
frequently occurred with agencies whose functioning programs had only a remote 
relationship to recreation. Worse still, it has been done and is still being done by 
agencies whose personnel have not the rudimentary technique or understanding of 
fundamental recreation. When the wholesome influence of even poor recreation has 
melted away the barriers, these institutions proceed to elect their committees and 
their officers, formulate their programs, and forthwith forget that recreation was the 
June sun which permitted them to blossom. Of course, such agencies do not have long 


lives; they repeat the process in community after community, for statistical pur- 


poses, utterly oblivious of the fact that in each place they have left a bad taste for 
real recreation. 


I do not wish to be understood as contending for a “‘closed-shop”’ in recreation. 
I do not mean to infer that the promotion and the execution of recreational activities 
shall be confined to any single agency. On the contrary, in so far as rural communities 
are concerned, I believe that every gathering is a recreational opportunity. I believe 
that even the most business-like and matter-of-fact organizations would run better if 
oiled occasionally with the natural lubricant of play. What I am contending for is a 
frank recognition of the hypocrisy of “using” recreation, merely, without believing 
earnestly enough in it to conserve its values. 

Third, it is not enough to state negative principles such as the foregoing. If 
recreation is to be translated into functioning process as an integral part of community 
organization, we must have a few positive principles upon which to proceed. What 
is the best method of bringing to the rural population an adequate conception of the 
true purpose and place of play in all normal life? Play has physical, psychological, 
social, ethical, and spiritual significance. In my opinion, the process should proceed 
upon the basis of the order of these significances as stated in the preceding sentence. 
In short, play promotes bodily symmetry and physical health. Play is joy-producing 
and hence develops mental optimism. Play naturally and unconsciously places the 
individual in right relations with his social group. Play is the testing-laboratory of 
the individual and the social virtues. Play rounds out our fragmentary lives and 
makes us spiritually whole. 

By the utilization of sound pedagogy a true conception of play may be made real 
to the rural community. Permit me to suggest a method of approach based upon this 
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order. We shall assume that the particular community which we now have in mind 
is organized or is in the process of being organized. There is no agency devoted entirely 
to the promotion of recreation. There are, however, a number of agencies which are 
indirectly and necessarily interested in recreation. These agencies may be (a) the 
school officials or teachers; (6) the health agencies (doctors, nurses); (c) the Young 
Men’s Christian Association; (d) the Young Women’s Christian Association; (e) the 
Boy Scouts; (f) the churches (church school leaders); (g) Girl Scouts, etc. If all of 
these agencies were to combine on a recreational program, they could vitally affect 
the lives of all residents of the community. (If similar agencies were first to com- 
bine on the county basis, the entire program would likely be more logical and more 
forceful.) 

We must keep in mind that these agencies are now co-operating for the primary 
purpose of bringing the community to an adequate conception of the purpose and 
place of play in all normal life, and particularly in the life of this community. I 
suggest that they proceed to their task with the following program: 

1. Construct a physical efficiency standard for the various age-groups in the community between 
the ages of 7 and 18 years. 

2. Conduct physical efficiency tests on the basis of troup rather than individual competition. 

3- Correlate the physical efficiency tests with medical inspection. 

4. Organize a nutrition clinic for correcting malnutrition. 

5. Supplement the regular regimen of the children with play activities suited to the respective 
physical standards. 

6. Extend the program to out-of-school children. 

7. Conduct an educational program combining health and physical education. 

8. Train local leaders for recreation leadership. 

9. Promote regular and systematic recreation for all groups of the population. 

10. Integrate the recreational program with the community organization. 


This program is not guaranteed to make recreation an integral part of the community 
life. It is suggested as a program which is based upon sound pedagogy and principles. 
Other methods of approach may serve equally as well. I have seen the recreational 
impulse quickened and brought into permanent life by means of the dramatic approach. 
The community pageant frequently dissolves the rock which has diverted the natural 
flow of the river of play. 

Fourth, a few primary principles of technique should accompany the organization 
process. Much that is said about rural psychology and rural sociology lacks scientific 
foundation. Nevertheless, it is the combination of the psychological and the socio- 
logical viewpoints which promise to throw scientific light on the whole rural problem. 
At present we have only faint glimmerings of what may be expected. But we do 
have enough knowledge to begin an interpretation of the technique of rural social 
work. From the recreational standpoint I wish to mention only three elements or 
factors of this technique: (a) The objective facts concerning rural life point unmis- 
takably to the conclusion that there is among country people a widespread feeling 
of discontent. That the cause of this discontent does not lie entirely in the economic 
sphere is evident from the fact that it is always the economically successful farmers 
who are first inclined to leave the country. Viewed from the psychological plane, 
rural discontent and consequent disintegration is due to lack of opportunity for 
the expression of the normal or survival instincts. (6) From the sociological view- 
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point, or rather the socio-psychological viewpoint, it is the deficiencies in the social 
environment which cause the most deep-seated repressions. 


Translating these criteria into principles of technique produces the following 
results: 


1. The recreational program of the rural community should be so organized as to supplement or 


complement the ordinary regimen of farm life by supplying constructive recreational expression of the 
suppressed or repressed instincts. 


2. The recreational program of the rural community should be so organized as to utilize, draw out, 
and render articulate the native resources and the native culture of the social group. 

3. The third element or factor of technique belongs to the physical category and has already been 
mentioned in the introduction to this paper. The recreational program of the rural community should 
be so organized as to supply the body with those forms of motion and exhilaration as will counteract 


the influence of farm labor and the farm-life regimen which seems to develop the body in an unsymmetrical 
manner. 


With these criteria in mind, and with these principles formulated, it becomes 
legitimate to suggest practical applications. Such applications have reference to 
the present status of rural recreation in the United States. 

1. All national agencies interested in the promotion of rural recreation should pool their interest, 
their genius, their programs, and their resources in an attempt to formulate a scientific program of rural 
recreation based upon the actual needs of the rural population. In this attempt they should have the 


advice and counsel of specialists in the field of (c) physiology, (6) psychology, (c) physical education, 
(d) sociology. 


2. All national and state agencies having local programs affecting the recreation of the rural popu- 
lation should make a serious effort to eliminate duplication. 


3. Some single agency (which does not have a local service program affecting rural recreation) 


should be assigned the task of conducting scientific research and of tabulating and publishing the various 
plans of organization and technique in the field of rural recreation. 


4. Asa result of the co-operative activities suggested in the foregoing three applications there should 
be brought into being a program of education with the following purposes: (a) to utilize all of the socializing 
agencies in country life in promoting a sound program of rural recreation; (b) to encourage all institutions 
training rural leadership along the line of rural recreation; (c) to bring into existence local or community 
training units for the purpose of training the local recreational leadership. 


The problem of maintaining a program after it is once established hinges almost 
entirely upon the scientific foundation of the program. If the program has not been 
built upon sound scientific principles, maintenance becomes a nightmare of periodic 
solicitation, political maneuvering, and hectic campaigns. The usual American 
process is to initiate programs on the basis of funds secured from a few interested 
individuals; next, extend the number of givers; next, political lobbying to secure 
the necessary funds through governmental taxation. There is nothing essentially 
wrong about this process with the exception of the last step. Our habit is to hand 
the activity over to some public agency and then forthwith forget all about it. Once 
in the hands of the public agency the program becomes stereotyped, or, worse still, 
it becomes the balancing club for political jugglers. We have the peculiar and wholly 
mistaken idea that our programs will be permanently successful once we have official- 
ized them. The present woeful status of our public school system is proof of the folly 
of this idea. We are now using frantic means for interesting the citizens in their 
schools. Our task is difficult, for our citizenship has been so long without responsi- 
bility toward the school that it does not possess the psychological background for 
appreciating the crisis. It is my earnest hope that we shall not make this mistake 
in connection with the program of community recreation. We must apply our 
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democratic genius, if we have any, to the task of maintaining the vital interest of all 
citizens in recreation; merely securing the funds by the indirect method of taxation 
is not sufficient for this purpose. 

Recreation has the possibility of maintaining a continuous interest because it is so 
intimately related to the creative forces in human life. It need never become stereo- 
typed. It is always the expression of the best that exists in the culture-group. It 
is the spontaneous overflow of successful living. 

There are a number of plans for. maintaining a permanent recreation program, 
only a few of which need to be mentioned in order to stimulate the experimental 
process: 


1. Community recreation maintained as a regular function of the consolidated school with one 
teacher (employed on the year-round basis) trained in the technique of recreation. 

2. Community recreation maintained on a community basis through the instrumentality of a county 
recreational association, financed (a) by co-operative funds secured through all interested agencies; (5) 
by public taxation. 


3. Community recreation maintained by co-operative effort on the part of all interested community 
organizations. 


4. Community recreation promoted through a county director; funds secured co-operatively from 
state and county sources. 

The problem of indicating how large a community shall be before it is able to 
support a permanent, paid recreation leader depends very largely upon the develop- 
ment of the “community idea” during the next twenty-five years. The concept 
of what constitutes a rural community is still very vague and a matter of much con- 
troversy. But it is not necessary to await that movement. Our counties are becom- 
ing more and more county-minded, and we have enough social and economic agencies 
now operating on the basis of the county unit to proceed with our recreational program 
which shall extend to all communities. Permit me to suggest one practical method 
which could be utilized in a large number of rural counties without delay. If any 
three agencies now found in a large number of our rural counties, such as (a) the 
county farm bureau, (b) the county Y.M.C.A., (c) the county Y.W.C.A., were to 
combine in the effort to place one or two trained workers in their counties to promote 
recreation on the community rather than the institutional basis, the whole program 
would naturally ensue. 

In my attempt to reduce this paper to the plane of practicality I have exercised 
restraint in regard to the emotional or sentimental aspects of the problem of rural 
recreation. I have not referred to recreation as the panacea which leads the rural 
populations out of the morass of their present discontent. I have not proclaimed 
that the safety of democracy hangs suspended on the thin thread of play. I have 
not indicated that the rural problem will be solved when recreation comes back to 
take its rightful place in the life of the countryside. All of these sentiments and 
beliefs I hold to be true in some degree. But we have been surfeited with the senti- 
mental appeals in all spheres of social work. And sentiment, unsupported by scientific 
fact and principle, saps the dynamic forces of community life, making of our attempts 
at social progress a series of trial-and-error, hope-and-delusion spasms. Speaking 
on behalf of the rural population, permit me to say that we have not lost our emotional 
interest in life, but we are becoming more and more pragmatic. We do not wish 
to be spasmodically regenerated or re-created; we desire to regenerate and re-create 
ourselves. What we ask of the specialist is technique which rings true and organiza- 
tion which is unselfish. 
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APPENDIX 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF PUBLIC WELFARE IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. R. F. Beasley, Commissioner of Public Welfare of the state of North Carolina, 
was invited to appear on this program for the purpose of discussing the place of 
recreation in the program of the public welfare superintendents of the state of North 
Carolina. Inasmuch as the North Carolina law which places a public welfare worker 
in each county has been in operation less than two years, and this period has been 
necessarily utilized in securing workers for the field and in assisting these workers to 
make their initial approaches to their respective counties, there has been little time for 
the promotion of constructive community programs. With these facts in mind, Mr. 
Beasley has made the request that his subject be included as an appendix to this paper. 

All but five of the counties of North Carolina are now supplied with a superintend- 
ent of public welfare. The law under which these social workers operate renders the 
county government responsible for the support of this work. Thus far the workers 
have been engaged principally in (a) extending supervised social work to the small 
towns and rural communities; (5) providing immediate relief in cases of dependents, 
defectives, and delinquents; (c) stimulating state and county institutions of a chari- 
table or penal nature; (d) educating the public in terms of modern social work prin- 
ciples; (e) stimulating existing agencies and assisting the creation of new agencies 
where needed; (f) developing a system of Juvenile Courts; (g) administering the 
compulsory school attendance law; (4) administering the child labor laws of the state. 

This ground work has inevitably led to the recognition of the need of a con- 
structive program. Such a program is now in the minds of the leaders, the workers, 
and the county boards of public welfare and some citizens. Roughly speaking, this 
program is taking form along these lines: (@) community organization as a prerequisite 
for successful and democratic control of all social work; (6) co-ordination of all 
existing governmental, semi-government, and non-governmental agencies engaged in 
social work; (c) the stimulation and promotion of a constructive program of community 
functioning which will effectively diminish the need of preventive endeavor. It is in 
connection with this last phase of the program that the public welfare superintendents 
have become interested in the constructive possibilities of recreation as one of the 
factors in community building. 

The first practical step in executing the new and constructive program will take 
the form of a training school for public welfare superintendents at the University of 
North Carolina. This project is co-operatively directed by (a) the North Carolina 
Board of Public Welfare Commission (6) the Uriversity of North Carolina (c) the 
Southern Division of the American Red Cross. 

One of the regular courses of this school will be devoted to the theory and practice 
of community recreation. The theoretical portion of this course will be designed to 
train the workers in the principles of organization for recreation and in the technique 
and theory of play. The practical phases of the course will utilize the demonstration 
method of participation in actual recreational activities. The purpose of this course 
is not so much to attempt to train these social workers for actual recreation leadership 
as it is to indicate to them the place which recreation ought to have in a community 
program. It aims to give them such an understanding of recreation as will make it 


possible for them to engineer the organization and maintenance of a permanent system 
of community recreation. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF GAMES AND ATHLETICS IN RURAL 
COMMUNITIES 


Howard R. Knight, Secretary, Matinecock Neighborhood Association, 
Locust Valley, N.Y. 


Every social worker or teacher who has attempted to organize athletics and 
games in rural communities recognizes that the open country and the small town 
present problems of organization which do not exist in larger communities. The group 
that we are working with is relatively small. It presents a wide variety of age, 
size, and physical ability. We have only the open fields, the winding country roads, 
and the simple equipment that can be carried in the back of a “‘flivver.”” However, 
expensive equipment is not essential. The simpler our equipment, and the more we 
use what people are accustomed to, the easier it is to organize our play life and to 
secure the co-operation and activity of all. 

This then, is our problem; with a relatively small group varying in age, size, 
and physical ability, and with only the facilities at hand we must use a method or 
organization that will assure the active participation of the largest possible number. 
Before training to the method, let us clarify in our own minds the aims we seek to 
accomplish. 

First, we desire to stimulate the expression of the play instinct through an in- 
creased variety of activities for a large proportion of the people. This brings with it a 
freedom of self-expression. 

Second, the most important result is the ability to play together and hence to 
live and work together; in short, co-operative effort. Organized games and athletics 
are obviously one of the best methods of developing this ability to co-operate in our 
boys and girls who, while playing together now, must in later years live and work 
together. This is training for citizenship of the highest kind. 

How then, with the difficulties of our group may we accomplish these aims? I 
believe that one answer is to be found in that method of organization known as group 
athletics. Doubtless most of you are more or less familiar with what this term ‘‘ group 
athletics” implies, but that we may all have a common understanding let me explain 
for a moment. In group athletics there is no individual competition. A group be 
it one of three or one of fifteen or twenty competes against a group of similar size and 
the group wins or loses. No individual in the group can say, “I won” or “I lost” 
because all in the group had a direct part in the winning or the losing. The efforts 
of the boys or girls of superior physical ability are more or less neutralized by the 
efforts of the boys or girls of inferior physical ability. The responsibility of each 
individual in the group is the same. No special kind of activity is necessary, as 
group athletics is a method of organization which can be adapted to practically every 
game and athletic activity which we now use. Let me illustrate individual competi- 
tion in an athletic event like the standing broad jump. The boy who jumps the 
farthest obviously wins. The others have none of the experience of winning and after 
two or three times know that the competition rests with two or three, or possibly one 
boy is so good that there is no competition. There are not enough small boys or large 
boys to develop real competition between boys of about the same physical ability. 
The same event as organized under group athletics would call for from four to a dozen 
boys on cach team. The group score which is the sum of the jumps of all in the group 
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is then compared with the sum of the jumps of all in the competing group. The 
winning team has the greater average ability. 

Perhaps two concrete illustrations will be of value in showing just how group 
athletics work. Al! the boys and girls in the upper four grades of our elementary 
school are brought on to the playground and lined up according to height, the boys 
together and the girls together. 

I recognize that height is far from a satisfactory method of classification, but for 
impromptu organization it is the best that I know. Weight is a better but not 
entirely satisfactory basis of classification. Some day we will work out an easy method 
of considering age, height, and weight together. After the boys have been arranged 
by height they are counted out by twos. The even numbers then become Team A and 
the odd numbers are Team B. They take their places on opposite sides of the play- 
ground. The same process is used with the girls, so that when we are through we 
have half of the boys and half of the girls in Team A and the other half in Team B. 
While still arranged according to height they are divided into thirds. The tallest 
third are the Seniors, the shortest third the Juniors, and the group in between are 
intermediates. Our first event is, for example, the standing broad jump for boys. 
The captain of Team A selects two Seniors, two intermediates, and two Juniors, making 
a group of six who will compete against a similar group from Team B. Beginning 
the jump from a starting-line each boy jumps in turn from the mark of the preceding 
jumper so that when the entire team has jumped the last one is literally six jumps 
from the start. It is usually obvious as to which group as a group has jumped the 
farthest. If, however, there is any question a tape soon settles the argument. 

We hold these impromptu meets quite frequently and have found that the only 
equipment necessary are a stick for marking on the ground, a whistle for securing 
attention, and basket-balls, bean bags, tennis balls, and the like. Our favorite 
events are jumps, dashes of various lengths, and such group games as dodge ball and 
volley ball. 

How does this method work with adults? We have in our community two 
fire companies, who, while they dwell together amicably, still have a keen rivalry. 
One evening about a month before the Fourth of July, last year, we called together 
the foremen of the two companies and made our plans for an all-day athletic carnival 
for the holiday. We had a schedule of events for men and women, boys and girls, 
organized entirely on the group plan. The foreman of each company was allowed to 
secure any man or woman, boy or girl living in the community to compete on his 
side. Credit was given in the final score to the team having the largest number of 
people competing. Nearly two hundred men and women, boys and girls, actually 
participated in the various events, some of which were strictly athletic, such as the 
dashes, jumps, and the like, and some of which were more of the nature of stunts, 
such as the ladies hammering nails through a plank, the men threading needles, and 
an obstacle race. A credit of one point was given for each event except the last. This 
was a baseball game in which the total number of runs scored by each team were to 
count as points in the final score. We secured sustained interest throughout the 
entire day, active participation by a relatively large group, and the introduction of 
events which have since become a part of the play life of our young people. 

We have found group athletics so successful in our school that we now have not 
only meets within the school, but compete with a neighboring school on the same plan, 
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using a weight lassification. Last autumn at the meet every boy and girl in the 
upper four grades of our elementary school took part at least once and most of them 
twice. We broke no athletic records, but we secured results which I believe mean 
much for the future of our local citizenship. The best results are secured when we 
start with known activities and introduce occasionally new games and events, when 
we use to the utmost our existing facilities, and when we tie up our athletics and games 
with some organization in the community such as the school, the fire department, or 
the grange. 

We are going one step farther this summer. Instead of a three months’ vacation 
for our school children, which means running wild over our hills with practically no 
organized activity, we are going to have a six weeks’ summer vacation school. The 
program will be very largely recreational in character, including story-telling, nature 
study, handicraft, and organized play. An important feature will be group athletic 
and game meets two or three times a week. We hope that if we can continue to stimu- 
late the play instinct of our boys and girls and develop within them the ability to 
co-operate that when these boys and girls become men and women they will make our 
community more nearly what it ought to be. 


SIGNS OF RURAL HOPE 


C. J. Galpin, Economist in Charge of Rural Life Studies, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


The sociological discovery of the farm family, the farming community, and 
problematic relations between farm people and village people in community life in 
the last decade is matched in importance only by the psychological discovery of the 
child in the last generation. One-third of our population is engaged in the occupation 
concerned with making plants and animals live and grow, an occupation so different 
physically and mentally from manufacture, trade, and professional service that it 
seemed difficult at first to get a beginning in thinking about these farm people’s prob- 
lems. The statement of their social problems, so as to lay out a roadway to improve- 
ment, waited and is still waiting more or less. The first state mental approaches 
to the country life problem were pessimistic. The defects were glaring. This was 
the result of comparisons between country life and city life, country institutions and 
city institutions, to the obvious disadvantage of the country. This line of approach 
led only todismay. Finally a change in tacticscameabout. The best actual examples 
in country life became a norm with which to compare the rest of country life. The 
best features in each community became a criterion for the rest of the community. 
The best feature in a county, the best in a state, the best in the United States, were 
sought after, found, and made standard. Thereupon, hope began to creep into the 
rural social situation. As the best became standard, the spread by competition, by 
emulation, by publicity, began. 

It is with some signs of rural social hope that I am concerned today. I shall 
try to enumerate a few of the things which give hope. 

The hope of scientific agriculture.—First, let us look at the occupation of farming. 
All social workers are accustomed now to entertain hope in the living conditions of 
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urban industrial workers when they see hope in the working conditions of the industrial 
workers, improved working conditions, reasonable hours, living wages, esprit de corps. 
The basic hope in country life rests on the hope of science applied to agriculture. 
Improvement in seeds of plant or in type of animal; improvement in feeds of plant 
and animal; improvement in marketing of plant and animal is reducible to more product 
per unit of energy, more leisure, better conditions of work, better hours, better wages, 
a better esprit. Scientific agriculture alone is changing the intellectual life of the 
farmer for the better; taking the woman out of the field and barn, leaving to her care 
garden and small animals; taking the brunt of heavy work off the child and interesting 
his mind. Scientific agriculture, putting intellect at a premium in farm work, is 
backed as you all know by every state government and the United States government 
as is no other occupation. But science in farming leads to the other forms of social 
hope. Let us look at some of the signs of hope in the native efforts of the farm popula- 
tion itself. 

The hope of farm social achievement.—The fate of bare occupation threw city 
workers together in work, residence, and play so that the necessity of circumstance 
has socialized the city workers so far at least as plowing the field of acquaintance and 
making ready for the crop of organization. On the other hand, fate just as definitely 
isolated farm workers in both work, play, and residence. And before organization 
should grow up, the plowing of acquaintance must be brought about by a wholesale 
effort of determined will. This necessity to socialize before organization has been the 
great social handicap of farm life in America. 

Now I wish to observe that hope is seen in the United States in this preliminary 
socialization and acquaintance making in the following respects: 

1. Hundreds of farmers’ clubs in every state have sprung into being in the last 
ten years. These furnish a means of farmers knowing farmers. 

a. The country schoolhouse has been made a rallying-point for the people for 
the sake of getting used to each other’s faces, words, ideas. 

3. Rural community fairs have become a policy, a habit in most states. These 
fairs are occasions of working together to show up the best things in family and com- 
munity life. Other occasions of a similar nature, such as play days, field meets, 
country plays, country pageants, though not as widely developed yet as farmers’ 
clubs and community fairs, are fast spreading among country people. This response of 


farm families to the acquaintance-making demand is one of the most hopeful signs in 
country life. 


As a result, doubtless, of several forces the American country standard of living 
is increasing day by day. Socialization through acquaintance is one of these forces. 
The standard of living, broadly interpreted of course to include educational ideals, 
recreative and health ideals, as well as ideals of housing, clothes, food, vehicles, is one 


of the severest social tests of a population. It is very gratifying to note that such 
comparative studies as have been made in the counties of a few states show a rather 
rapid increase in housing facilities, vehicles, musical instruments, schoolhouses. As 
the standard of living increases in the farm family, that is, as they buy more things 
and services, as they have more wants, a larger number of people of other occupations 
settle in the midst of the country people, offering services of various kinds. This 
leavening process of efficient village and town is distinctly a social gain to farm people. 
Replacing the cross-roads stores there are growing up comprehensive trade centers, 
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supplying the wants of farming people. The social relation of farmers and trades- 
men is one of the direct results of an increased high standard of living on the part of 
farmers. 

One highly encouraging feature in country life, coming up independently from 
the people themselves, is the rural community house building movement. No single 
tangible item is so convincing a proof of the upward trend of country life. Not 
counting grange halls, or fraternal order halls, or church halls, there are in the rural 
sections of the United States five hundred community houses to which farmers have 
contributed in part or in whole. These are scattered in every state. They indicate 
that the adult members of a community have found ways of working and playing 
together beyond the ordinary capacity and adequacy of private houses, schools or 
churches. Some of the community houses are of a municipal character, tax built 
and tax maintained. Several states have recent laws allowing citizens to create 
community house districts, just as consolidated school districts are framed up, schools 
built and operated. 

The Farm Bureau Movement, while instigated probably by government action, 
is one of the most spontaneous farm movements of a community character to be noted. 
It is a combination of economic and social endeavor, involving the elements of social 
development through acquaintanceship and also the beginning of social and economic 
organization. Take California’s method for example. Every county has its Farm 
Bureau organization of farmers. Each county has its various county communities 
organized into community Farm Bureaus. These local Farm Bureaus are practically 
community clubs, thinking about improvement of occupation, life, and education. 
A recent national Farm Bureau Association with an office in Washington, D.C., 
indicates the optimism of the American farmer. 

The hope of rural thinkers ——I have mentioned two classes of hope, that arising 
from the science applied to the occupation of farming, and that arising from the crea- 
tive, native effort of farmers themselves. Let me in conclusion mention a third source 
or sign of hope which in some respects is even more significant than those I have 
mentioned. It is the hope arising from the interest in the rural social life of America 
on the part of thinkers, problem-staters, scholars, statesmen. Agriculture and the 
agrarian class have been the perpetual problem of statesmen in Europe. America 
is just coming to face the problem of a due balance between agriculture and other 
industry, between agricultural workers and industrial workers, between rural society 
and urban society. It is a sign of hope vastly significant that science is being applied 
by thinkers to the social problems of country life. 

In the first place rural sociology has arisen. Colleges and universities and norma] 
schools and high schools are teaching the elements of rural social science. This leads 
naturally to the next point that research, study, scientific inquiry, through community 
analysis is being undertaken by states and by the federal government into conditions 
surrounding farm life. It is too early to note results, but not too early to say that 
research projects are in process in many states under the guidance of state and national 
investigators. It will be only a few years before we shall know with more than casual 
observation the conditions of rural life. Among the various steps of inquiry should 
be mentioned the census of 1920 which for the first time gives us a class of people 
“living on farms.” From this system of facts we shall begin to know about our 
farm population what for years we have known about city population. 
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The statements arrived at in discussing country social problems have led hope- 
fully into very important discriminations. We have for purposes of thinking come to 
speak of farm populations and their problems, and village populations and their 
problems, and town or small city populations and their problems. The interrelations 
of these three groups are being talked about. It is exceedingly hopeful from the 
point of view of clear thinking that we have ceased to state problems in the blurred 
language of “rural.” 

The special hope of these discriminations will be realized by all the organizations 
dealing with problems among these populations. Health, recreation, municipal 
government, religion, will encounter the need of adaptation of methods to the psy- 
chology of these different population groups. 

If what seems hopeful in the rural social situation is approved by you as having 
signs of hope you will join with me in spreading this hope. Rural pessimism is a 
weed in the field of rural endeavor. Rural hope is a high-grade plant of life. America 
should have a whole-hearted interest in setting our farm population on a basis of stable 
social organization; for no problem of any single occupational group carries with its 
solution or failure to solve so momentous consequences to national life. We shall 
not be alarmed if the country furnishes many adolescents to city industry. This 
must always be true. But we will rejoice if those young people who remain in the 
farming communities have all the advantages which civilization can give. We do 
know that if country life can become organized, so that the goods of the world can 
freely wash up on to the shores of the farms, agriculture will hold its own, and the 
farm population will be a source of power to the nation. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF THE WAR IN ORGANIZING RECREATION FOR 
COLORED SOLDIERS AND CITIZENS AND ITS APPLI- 
CATION TO PEACE TIME 


E. T. Atwell, Special Representative, War Camp Community Service, New York 


It has been estimated that about five hundred thousand colored men were drafted 
for military and other war purposes during the recent world-war. One of the basic 
needs of the soldier was found to be some activity to develop a greater morale than 
was possible through the usual routine of drill and other strictly military training. 
The Playground and Recreation Association officials were called upon to assist the 
government in developing the activities needed, in which the man in uniform could 
participate, to keep up his spirit and contentment; and, because of this, War Camp 
Community Service was the agency developed to care for the off-duty period of the 
men outside the camp. Recreation was the basis of this work, and it soon became a 
most inclusive terminology. For colored men the first need seemed to suggest hospi- 
tality. 

For the white soldier, facilities existed in many communities which needed merely 
to be thrown open for war purposes. For colored, the facilities for comfort, information, 
and entertainment, or general recreation had to be created—built from the ground up. 
As suggested in a report made by W. T. B. Williams, about forty thousand colored men 
were in a certain camp in one of the cities of the South, and in that community outside 
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of the camp there was not a comfort station, not a moving picture theater, not a 
hotel or a club, no place where a colored soldier could find facilities to sit down and 
write a letter. 

The main reason for this dearth of facilities for the recreational needs of our 
people perhaps comes from the fact that, so far, there have been only three gospels 
preached for the “salvation” of the negro. We have had preached the gospel of 
religion, and the race has made tremendous progress along this line. Colored folk 
have the highest church membership of any racial group. Some are generous enough 
to give figures indicating that 60 per cent of the colored people belong to church 
organizations, while less than 40 per cent of the white people belong to them. Again 
we are accustomed to having presented the gospel of education for our people. We 
have made wonderful progress in this direction. To have reduced the illiteracy in 
our race from go per cent to 25 per cent in the course of five decades is an accomplish- 
ment beyond that of any other racial group in the world. And then comes the gospel 
of work, the preachment that has been emphasized to the colored people as one of their 
greatest needs. And yet many of us know that in a census made covering the sixteen 
southern states where the largest number of our people reside, 63 per cent of the colored 
people were found to be engaged in industrial pursuits, and only 47 per cent of the 
white people; and that in this same section three out of every five persons in gainful 
occupations were colored. 

One can readily see from the foregoing that the doctrine of play, of recreation, 
which is the greatest guide to character, is the thing most needed in our program for 
colored people. It is what the individual or community does in its leisure time that 
indicates whether the one or the other is good or bad, properly directed, or misdirected. 

So the activities of War Camp came as a blessing to the colored soldier and to the 
race. “Red Circle” clubs were established to take care of the needs to the number 
of nearly one hundred. These clubs soon became real community centers with pro- 
grams participated in and supported by the colored people, and furnished the men not 
only with the facilities for ordinary comfort, but with social recreation and uplifting 
influences through contact with the best people in the towns and cities. As many 
as thirty-four thousand attended socials in a single month. In the New York center 
over forty thousand enlisted men were served in one month. The local organization 
behind these activities consisted of both white and colored people, but always of 
workers with more or less training to guide and direct the work in detail. In this 
connection, may I suggest that I greatly appreciate the sympathy, interest, and sup- 
port of other racial groups. It is needed. But I am becoming convinced that trained 
colored workers can interpret the needs of our people most effectively. Any other 
notion is like trying to make bread rise by putting the yeast cake on top of the dough. 

This experience with colored soldiers emphasizes the fact that recreation for 
colored people generally is woefully lacking. Yet for our community life it is most 
important. Methods adopted to make the best kind of soldier can be no different 
from those that will make the best kind of citizen. Again, as Professor Small has 
said: ‘Community wisdom would draw upon recently acquired knowledge that, in 
the social body as in the organic body, the health of the whole depends upon the 
health of the parts.” 

In emphasizing the idea of recreation, I do not intend to suggest that it be all 
play. There are many phases included in a recreational program—cultural develop- 
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ment, the inspiring of civic pride and community improvement, the encouraging 
of community concern and interest. 

Rural communities are concerned in this matter as much as are the urban. Five 
hundred thousand colored men have been shifted from farming and rural sections. 
What is being done to hold the balance or encourage their return? How long will the 
returned soldier remain even at home under conditions sorely lacking in facilities or 
programs approaching those afforded by his war service and camp life? Stimulation 
of the development of community centers and community recreation will more nearly 
approach the spirit of Christ’s invitation: “‘Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden and I will refresh you,” than any other program yet suggested. And 
through the continuance of such activities we confidently expect the promotion of 
a happier, more contented, better citizenship. 


THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY PROGRAM 
R. S. Grossley, Assistant State Supervisor of Negro Schools in Mississippi 


Perhaps one of the most striking examples of the democratic service of the 
Christian church is the great missionary education system provided for the negro 
freedmen. This was a social service entered into by the church mission following 
our Civil War. In other fields of service, where the church organizations, as such, 
have not entered, their members have tackled and carried through to accomplishment 
many efforts for the improvement of community life. 

At this time, when we all recognize the needs of not only a plan but a program 
for reconstruction of our coming life, the leaders of the Protestant Church of North 
America have awakened to the fact that new organization and new method are neces- 
sary in order that all their forces may pull together in meeting the whole task of 
larger community life. The great agencies built up under the inspiration of the 
principles of the Prince of Peace have become the channels through which men and 
money may be brought to the service of the community. The Interchurch World 
Movement is an earnest effort in the direction of having churches together look at 
the whole task through the eyes of the whole church institution instead of looking 
at it from the point of view of any one sect or creed. 

Time forbids that I do more than summarize one of its many programs for com- 
munity betterment—the program for negro Americans. First of all, a careful study 
of the economic conditions of negro Americans is being outlined. The churches are 
proposing to take up activities for assisting them in finding work and holding work 
and being so guided and trained for service that they may be more efficient in their 
work and have the keen satisfaction in earning a livelihood that other workers have. 
Summarized in this way, such a program sounds very indefinite, but when you know 
that some of the negro churches are opening employment bureaus and employing 
persons to give advice to the negro newcomers, you will understand the significance 
of such a plan. 

Second, attention is being turned to housing conditions. Already in two northern 
towns and in one southern city, the negro churches, with the help of strong white 
friends, are giving their attention to repairing and keeping in better condition the 
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houses in which the colored people live. In one city, the church has contemplated 
the building of tenements. In another community, a church has already gathered the 
facts and a publicity campaign is planned to create better public sentiment for improved 
housing and sanitation. 

Third, in the field of recreation there is a growing sentiment among many leaders 
of the church that their plants should become the center of recreation, as to both 
practice and ideals, for the young people. 

Fourth, we are to touch, at least, the field of education, especially in the South. 
This part of the program has secured very definite and important support. After 
three conferences of representatives of all the church organizations interested in 
promoting higher and secondary education for colored people in thirteen Southern 
states, the following program has been agreed upon: at least three university centers, 
eleven standard colleges, twenty-one colleges of junior grade, three hundred high 
schools to be distributed over the territory. These institutional needs have been 
adopted and recommended to the church boards. The amount of money estimated 
necessary to carry out this program on a ten year basis is about $28,500,000. Already 
about $17,000,000 has been accepted by the church educational boards and authorized 
by them to be raised by their respective agencies. I can think of no more important 
step than this to be taken today for the advancement of negro Americans and for the 
improvement of race relations. 

In presenting this program to the conference of social workers, I believe it is 
important to emphasize three essential features and one underlying principle. 

I. The economic program in the services which the churches may render in this 
connection can only be made effective by trained servants, by social workers, that is, 
with thorough training and the background of broad experience. 

II. In the matter of improving housing and living conditions, the church will 
need to join hands with all those constructive agencies which have so effectively 
improved housing conditions in city and country. On the other hand, these agencies 
can find in the church a powerful ally in the effort to create sound public opinion and 
thus secure legislation. 

III. In the field of recreation, large spiritual impulse and personality are essential. 
The groups which are estimated to be associated in the church organization form 
bodies of individuals already joined together for a common purpose and aim, and 
offer a wide field of opportunity for those who believe in promoting a gospel of play. 
The buildings and equipment available will add to greatly needed facilities for such 
work. Furthermore, the power of the spiritual impulses and ideals fostered by the 
church will help to raise the standards of athletics, to purify the standards of moving 
pictures and other amusement enterprises, and to create the spirit of comradeship 
and friendship which lie at the basis of all our recreation. 

The underlying principle which I would emphasize is that community service, 
on the part of those who lead and of those who follow, is a product of personality and 
not of equipment and machinery. Those who lead and those who participate must 
have a brotherly spirit of each for all and all for each. Only upon this basis can real 
community service be built. This spiritual element is essentially and fundamentally 
a product of religion. This great, living power comes not only from human fellowship 
but also from fellowship with the Great Unseen. 


DIVISION VIII—MENTAL HYGIENE 


THE MENTAL HYGIENE OF INDUSTRY: REPORT OF PROGRESS ON 
WORK UNDERTAKEN UNDER ENGINEERING FOUNDATION! 


Mary C. Jarrett, Massachusetts State Psychiatric Institute 


A movement for a mental hygiene of industry is taking shape and making progress. 
A year ago one could hardly make this statement with confidence. The idea of improv- 
ing the mental condition of industrial workers through medical science was thought to 
be hopelessly vague. Neither the practical industrialist nor the theoretical psychiatrist 
was expected to concede that it would be possible in big industrial systems to give 
attention to the mental health of employees, nor to be persuaded that practical plans 
for meeting industrial unrest must be built up from the bottom, that is, upon the indi- 
vidual worker. A few years ago the most that could be said was that there were wide- 
spread signs that the subject was beginning to receive attention, and now and then 
emphatic calls to meet the problem. At the present time the literature of industrial 
management is full of the need for scientific methods of dealing with minds as well 
as materials. 

As in all new movements, many influences of independent origin have gone into 
the making of this trend now called by the new name, mental hygiene of industry. 
Sociologists, psychologists, industrial managers, and physicians out of their different 
experiences have been led to consider the possibilities of more exact methods of using 
and developing mental power in production. A very striking patchwork paper could 
be made of quotations from the literature of industry referring to the primary impor- 
tance of understanding mental factors. ‘“‘The price of maximum production is maxi- 
mum personality for every human producer” is the conclusion of one experienced 
director of personnel. The Chief of the Division of Labor Administration, Working 
Conditions Service of the Department of Labor, a year ago said that ‘the problem 
of managing human beings in industry means handling the human element that goes 
into production with the same understanding of the feelings, instincts, prejudices, and 
characteristics of the workers as the management has of the materials and mechanical 
forces which it uses.”” No better evidence that the movement is under way could be 
cited than the fact that investigations on the subject are being conducted by the 
Engineering Foundation, of New York, the joint research organization of the American 
Societies of Civil, Mining, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineers. 

As in other fields of knowledge, particularly education and physiology, knowledge 
concerning mental hygiene has been gained largely through study of mental disease. 
What happens in the minds of mentally diseased persons is what happens in some 
degree, in one way or another, in the minds of all of us. The mental hygiene of industry 
is concerned not only with the prevention of mental disease but with the mental 
health and vigor of all employees. 


* A report of work done in collaboration with the late Dr. E. E. Southard, Director, Massachusetts 
State Psychiatric Institute, Boston. 
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The number of workers with actual mental disease will be small; probably only 
a few cases in a year in a plant employing several thousand. To be sure the harm 
that may be done in any organization by these cases is out of proportion to the size 
of the group; but the time required to deal with this group intelligently, if they are 
properly understood through medical advice, is relatively very little. 

The next group for the mental hygienist to consider are the individuals who are 
ordinarily called “difficult,” ‘‘peculiar,” “cranky,” “‘touchy,” “irritable,” “‘moody,” 
“ugly,” “disagreeable.’’ About 50 per cent of the clients of social agencies, according 
to our estimates, are in one or the other of these two groups, that is, have either a 
mental disease or some mental or nervous peculiarity that must be reckoned with. 

Among our own acquaintances we should probably find that 50 per cent have 
personal peculiarities that must be taken into consideration in dealing with them. The 
other 50 per cent will go on their way without showing any very evident effects of the 
treatment they receive. They will make good in spite of all obstacles. But this third 
group of energetic, healthy-minded persons have also need of mental hygiene in 
preserving and increasing their mental vigor. We are all of us continually trying, 
consciously or unconsciously, to develop our mental powers, to find for ourselves 
principles of mental hygiene. 

In industry, also, therefore, mental hygiene would apply to: first, a small but 
potentially important group of mentally diseased employees; second, a large group 
of individuals whose mental character is such as to require special consideration, 
possibly nearly half of the working force; third, the largest group of workers, possibly 
a little over half, who have no appreciable mental difficulties and whose problem is 
chiefly to develop their mental ability. The practical situation divides itself into 
three propositions which present themselves in the form of questions: (1) Does indus- 
trial organization call for attention to individual mental characteristics ? (2) Can the 
mental sciences give practical help in dealing with minds in everyday action ? (3) Is it 
feasiblé to use mental science in industrial organization? There would be few found 
today to deny the first question. The second has been answered affirmatively in innu- 
merable instances and places; and the answer can readily be found by anyone who can 
take time to gather the evidence. Psychiatry and psychology have already advanced 
far enough to make contributions to mental hygiene that are of great practical value. 
Propositions one and two may be said to be proved. The time has come to work 
upon proposition number three. 

Face to face with the practical application of mental hygiene in the complex 
field of industry, a bewildering and tremendous prospect confronts us—a new world 
to be settled. A great many experiments under different conditions will be required 
before authoritative statements can be made. The industrialist who looks for proof 
that he can improve his organization through mental hygiene, before attempting it , 
will have to wait a good many years; but the indications are strong that the industry 
that is fortunate enough to secure the personnel to try the experiment forthwith will 
gain immediate benefits. 

The inquiry into this subject undertaken by Dr. Southard for the Engineering 
Foundation was the outcome of some work begun at the Psychopathic Hospital in 
Boston in 1914. When I went there to develop its social service in 1913, I found at 
once that many of our patients who were started on an industrial decline were com- 
petent and even excellent workmen, and that with a little assistance in adapting 
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themselves to their employment and an explanation of their condition to their 
employers, they could be refitted into industry. This led to the idea that similar 
methods of understanding and assistance might keep other employees from falling 
into the condition of hospital patients, and further to the thought that mental hygiene, 
necessary for the psychopathic employee, would also be beneficial to all persons in 
employment, to the end of promoting their efficiency and personal satisfaction. A 
committee was formed to carry on a special investigation of the subject, on which 
psychiatry was represented by Dr. Herman Adler and industry by Mr. Robert 
Valentine. A special social worker for psychopathic employees was engaged, and men 
patients between the ages of twenty-five and fifty-five were selected for the study. 

This case work has been carried on, with temporary interruptions, up to the 
present time and 105 patients have been assisted and studied; 74 were adjusted 
industrially. Of the 21 who were not, 1 died, 7 were finally committed to hospitals, 
1 is temporarily sick in a hospital, which leaves 12 cases to be counted as complete 
failures. Of the 74 men who made a successful adjustment, 6 did rather poorly but 
managed to get along, 21 did only fairly well and 47 did very well in employment. 

In addition to the cases assisted, industrial histories over a period of five years 
have been secured for 250 cases. A report of these cases will be published later. The 
continuance of the work was made possible by contributions from the Committee of 
the Permanent Charity Fund, Incorporated (Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company, 
trustee), which still continues to contribute to the present inquiry, conducted this 
year under the Engineering Foundation. 

In June, 1919, Dr. Southard undertook for the Foundation an investigation of 
possibilities in industrial psychiatry, to which he gave the more inclusive name 
“mental hygiene of industry,” covering the contributions of psychiatry, psychology 
and psychiatric social work. He had expected that the inquiry would take shape in a 
handbook presenting the subject from different points of view. Before his death in 
February of this year, he had written three papers addressed in turn to the employment 
manager, the psychiatrist, and the mental hygienist.' Three other papers were in 
preparation. 

In beginning the inquiry it seemed desirable to review the literature of industrial 
personnel work and to learn by personal interview the attitude of workers in that 
field. A bibliography of 1,600 titles dealing with the human element in industry has 
been collected and may be published. 

Twenty-five centers of industrial work in 13 cities were visited and about fifty 
persons interviewed—personnel workers, industrial physicians, and managers. We 
had expected that the next step would be to survey certain plants to demonstrate the 
extent to which psychopathic conditions affect employment, being led by our Psycho- 
pathic Hospital studies to believe it could be considerable. We found such a lively 
appreciation of this among the experienced industrialists seen that a survey for the 
purpose of collecting information on this point appeared to be unnecessary. Instead, 
surveys seemed to be needed for the purpose of making practical applications of our 
present knowledge in given plants. 


“The Movement for a Mental Hygiene of Industry,” Mental Hygiene, 1920, Also Industrial 
Management, February, 1920. “The Modern Specialist in Unrest: A Place for the Psychiatrist in 
Industry,” Industrial Hygiene, May, 1920. “Trade Unionism and Temperament: Notes upon the 
Psychiatric Point of View in Industry,” Mental Hygiene, April, 1920. 
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For this purpose Dr. Southard developed the idea of a mental hygiene working 
party. He wrote: 


Such a working-party would be of value in almost all other fields of mental hygiene, for example, 
in the survey of a state or district, an occupation group, a racial group, or any other special group of persons 
whose mental hygiene demands attention. Parenthetically, I am sure you will all agree that there is 
hardly any group of persons in the world that would not benefit from mental hygienic analyses made 
upon the triple lines herein indicated. Thus such a working party composed of psychiatrist, psychologist, 
and social worker can already be found in advanced juvenile courts, and even in certain courts for adult 
cases, and would undoubtedly be of the utmost service in all domestic relations courts. Again in schools 
and in various institutions for the care of children this combined insight would penetrate many a dark 
corner. But industry seems to me to be the nearest problem today to the hand of mental hygiene. One 
is impressed with the readiness of industry for such working parties in mental hygiene. 


There was no lack of evidence, in my visits to industrial plants, that psychopathic 
employees were a recognized problem. Usually the cases cited were among the best 
workmen, and the problem was how to keep them at work. It will be of interest to 
list some of the instances that were told to me, and also some of the opinions expressed. 
The following cases are selected for mention: 


1. Man who thought he could not do his job, and was found to be worrying about the headaches of 
his wife, also an employee. When given assurance that his wife would be transferred to a position more 
favorable to her health, he made good. 

2. Girl who would get “ fussed’’ over her work and finally have a hysterical fit—the doctor found she 
had a sex obsession. She was a good worker. She is now considered one of the best workers and one of the 
nicest girls in the plant. 

3. Girl who could concentrate only until an early hour of the afternoon. Every few weeks she would 
get wild and leave her work, saying she could not stand it another moment. Her problem was solved by 
putting her on two different jobs and changing her work every day at noon. 

4. Man who feels “bum” all the time and is one of the best workers. 

5. Foreman who asked to have his wife visited. His wife, he said, was “nervous.” It was found 
that the man himself was nervous, that his wife thought he had changed very much in the last few years. 
She said that he cried in his sleep and that he complained of the conditions of his work although he was 
absorbingly interested in it. He is a strong, healthy-looking man. He was very suspicious of direction 
and would not accept an assistant foreman. The failure to break in an assistant would mean loss to the com- 
pany if this man should become incapacitated. 

6. Girl with hysteria, cause of which was found to be the serious illness of an intimate girl friend. 

7. Case of traumatic neurosis in which permanent paralysis resulted after a useless operation upon 
the hand. 

8. Man with back curved after a slight accident, from which no physical injury remains. 

9. Man who occasionally stops work to sing and preach; suddenly stops, and with a laugh goes back 
to work. 

to. Young man several years in army service who was mute for a month after a shell explosion; 
now shows hesitation in speech and is slow in manner. Although he has made good at machine work, he 
feels shaky. He thinks he feels worse and wants to be transferred to office work. 

1r. Man who had “shell shock” in the army who seems peculiar and does not do satisfactory work. 

12. Superintendent who has no use for women. Carries this to such an extent that women employees 
cannot consult him. 

13. Stenographer who is a fairly competent worker but seems dull and makes mistakes. Employ- 
ment manager feels that there is something wrong with her. 

14. Man laid off in slack season after fifteen years of employment, has such an unfavorable reputation 
that it will be hard for him to find another job. Talks continually, is suspicious, thinks everybody is against 
him, and has given some reason to question his honesty. 

15. Over-busy girl who is a fine worker. When allowance for her peculiarities was made she proved 
to be very useful. 

16. Man who prided himself upon expert knowledge by which he could revolutionize the industry. 


He wrote various letters denouncing all who opposed him. Once he was the leader of a small group of 
workmen. 
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17. Very capable “normal” girl who made unusual mistakes in her typewriting for several days and 
then had an attack of hysteria. After a few days at home she seemed all right. 

18. Foreman, a high-strung man, in whose department all the employees seem tense and irritable. 

19. Man who ran up and down the shop with a bucket of molten metal. 
hospital for mental diseases. 

20. Morose, surly Italian discharged for drawing a razor upon a fellow employee. This man had 
a record of having been employed by the same firm seven times within three years. The reasons for leaving 
were as follows: refused to do work; did not show up; not satisfied; dissatisfied; left without notice; dis- 
satisfied with earnings; discharged. He seems to have done about the same grade of work throughout 
and not to have shown mental deterioration. 


He was committed to a 


21. Colored laborer who would dress up once or twice a month on Saturday in white trousers, frock 
coat, and silk hat, and walk up and down the main street of the works. On that day he would not report 
for work, but otherwise was a satisfactory employee. 

22. Good worker, employed for twenty years, has a belief that there is an electrical current in his 
body pulling him from side to side. Once in a while he comes to the superintendent to talk about his 
condition. Apart from this delusion he is “quite normal.” He gets along well with his mates and has not 
fallen off in his work 

23. Foreman who went to pieces six months after being promoted from the bench. He became 
excitable and was irritable when spoken to by his men and would sit and cry in the superintendent’s office. 
After two weeks of such behavior he was sent away for several weeks and seemed all right on his return. 
When put back at his former work he was quite competent. 


Some of the opinions expressed in regard to the importance of mental factors in 
industrial organizations: 


1. Adirector of personnel in a large firm says he believes there are great possibilities in the application 
of psychiatry to industry. He thinks that the only way to have this point of view generally accepted is 
by demonstration. He desires to secure a psychiatrist to take charge of the medical department in his 
factory. 

2. A physician in charge of a large industrial medical clinic says they have a great many nervous and 
mental cases. He plans to engage a psychiatrist on part time. 

3. The secretary of an employment managers’ association says he believes that industry must take 
into account variations of temperament to attain successful management. 
the line of individual study of employees. 

4. An employment manager, who interviews all employees who are leaving, thinks mental factors 
play a large part in turnover. 

5. An employment manager thinks that mental causes are probably at the bottom of 90 per cent of 
the turnover and 50 per cent of absenteeism. The manager of the firm believes that psychiatry has a 
contribution to make to management. 

6. An industrial physician states that he has no doubt that there is a valuable investigation to be 
made in industrial mental hygiene. An assistant physician in the same department says that a great many 
employees come repeatedly to the dispensary whose troubles are evidently nervous but cannot be exactly 
diagnosed because there is no psychiatrist on their medical staff. 

7. A physician in the medical department of this firm says that he believes a number of men who 
come voluntarily to the dispensary and then refuse treatment are mental cases. He found a large number 
of nervous and mental cases, more than in other plants that he is acquainted with, and thinks that this is 
due to the fact that he worked for a time with a psychiatrist and is more apt to recognize mental disorder 
than the average industria! physician 

8. A physician in charge of the medical department of one of the largest factories in the west said 
that his department had many cases of mental deficiency and mental disease, and that he was thinking of 
having a psychiatrist on his staff. He said that there were many epileptics in the plant, some of whom 
he had seen carried into the dispensary as many as a hundred times in convulsions. It was the policy of 
the firm to employ them on work away from machinery. He thought there was a great deal of mental 
hygiene work already being done in industry more or less unconsciously. 

9. Amember of the firm of a large manufacturing company said he believed there were a large number 
of nervous and mental cases among his employees. The employment manager of this firm attributed from 
75 to go per cent of the turnover to mental causes, that is, to the workmen’s attitude. 
upon a study of absenteeism from the point of view of mental causes. 


He sees steady progress along 


He was engaged 
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1o. A woman employment manager, having heard recently a talk given by a psychiatrist to employ- 
ment managers, which she had immediately found practically helpful, was eager for more psychiatric 
information. 

11. An industrial physician had been considering making provision on the examination blank used 
in engaging employees for an estimate of the mental condition. This physician would like a psychiatrist 
on his staff. 

12. An employment manager said he would like to have mental hygiene talks for his foremen, real- 
izing that almost everyone has some wrong mental processes that stand in the way of his being positively 
constructive. 

13. The director of the industrial relations department in an extensive industry said that employers 
now realize that temperament is a factor in industry, and are aware of the importance of allowing for 
different temperaments; but they do not yet recognize that these temperamental differences can be evaluated 
and dealt with successfully by medical experts. It will be necessary to demonstrate that temperamental 
peculiarities are due to fairly well understood mental processes. 

14. A trade unionist thought that the labor leaders are beginning to realize the possibilities of a 
combination between science andindustry. He thought that an experiment in the application of psychiatry 
to industry would do more than anything else to convince the labor unions that the trend in industry is 


already toward individualization of the employee and that if psychiatry can contribute to that, it will be 
doing an important service. 

15. The head of an industrial service department in a large plant had listed as part of his program 
for the coming year the education of department heads in mental hygiene. He said he hoped to teach them 
to recognize and deal intelligently with mental deficiency and with mental disorder. 


Of 100 Psychopathic Hospital cases presented in a book on psychiatric social 
work, which Dr. Southard had almost completed, and which I shall be able to publish 
shortly, 42 cases have marked industrial interest, although the cases of this series were 
selected without particular reference to industry. A significant thing in these cases is 
the prominence of family problems affecting the worker’s industrial capacity. A 
family adjustment may be the root of the employment difficulty. In 23 of the 42 
industrial cases there was a family difficulty: financial in 18 cases; a matter of illness 
in wife or children in 9 cases; and a situation of marital discord in 9 cases. A few 
instances briefly described will serve as illustrations of the problem of the psychopathic 
employee as seen from the hospital out-patient department: 

Case 1. Steamfitter, competent skilled workman. Fairly regular in employment. Essentially a 


family problem of non-support and marital discord. Wife sick. Daughter sexually delinquent. Children 
sick: (1) chorea, (2) tuberculosis, (3) infant feeding case. 


Case 2. Cigarmaker with fear of open spaces. Recovered and works regularly as insurance agent. 
Wife steered through illness. 


Case 3. Laborer with psychoneurosis dating from an accident. Feebleminded. Wife not well. 
Son feebleminded. Family income insufficient. Work found; has been capable and steady. 
Case 4. Salesman discharged after an attack of maniac-depressive psychosis. Since recovery has 


been steady and dependable, working regularly but able to secure only temporary positions. Wife died, 
leaving 9 children under sixteen. 


Case 5. Draughtsman who imagines an unfavorable attitude on the part of his fellow-employees. 
Became unable to work. Being secured a chance to work by himself, is doing well. 

Case 6. Elevator operator discharged for pilfering, suffering from a depression. Wife, an epileptic, 
had left him, taking their child. Family reunited, now one of the best employees of another store. 


(Brief abstracts of the three papers written by Dr. Southard, as a result of our 
investigations were here offered as the best means of presenting his conclusions, but 
space forbids their inclusion in the printed Proceedings. The reader is referred to 
the published articles.) 

Other ideas that Dr. Southard intended to develop in later papers are “‘speci- 
fications for clinics to demonstrate to employment managers certain useful points in 
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character and temperament”; analysis of 250 industrial histories of psychopathic 
employees, the material for which has been collected; and “comparison of tendencies 
to violence in the insane with like tendencies shown in industry.” 

In the future, results should be sought through practical measures to supply in 
particular plants proof of what psychiatry has to contribute to personnel problems. 
Such practical measures are the mental hygiene working party to survey a plant, 
the consulting psychiatrist, and the psychiatric social worker connected with the 
personnel service. Many studies could be made within the plants for the purpose of 
indicating the value of such measures, but the emphasis should be upon an actual trial 
on a large scale of methods already proved to be of value in individual cases. Appli- 
cation of what is already known will not only yield immediate practical results, but 
will also be the shortest road to further knowledge. 

The difficulties of practical application may loom large. One manufacturer who 
was kind enough to list for us the objections that might be raised by industrialists was 


able to set down seventeen typewritten pages of possible objections. They can all 
be met by trial but probably not by argument. 


The objection in the foreground is that large industrial firms employing thousands cannot give atten- 
tion to the individual employee. This is a problem of organization, which is tersely put by Dr. Otto P. 
Geier when he says, “ While it is advisable to think in terms of the mass, it is even more important to act 
in terms of the individual.”” Another industrial manager facing the difficulty squarely says, “The mis- 
taken idea that a workshop becomes so large that it is impossible to deal with the individual is doing 
tremendous damage today. Does a firm ever get so large that it cannot deal individually with its custo- 
mers? If it is possible to deal and make individual adjustments with customers, why should it not be 
less difficult to deal with the employee individually ? Just as the circumstance surrounding the purchase 
of the customer must be different, so are the capabilities, class of work, personalities, etc., of the 
individual worker incapable of satisfactory mass adjustment.” 

The terminology of medical science is a minor cause of prejudice in the industrial field. But workers 
who have familiarized themselves with the almost unbelievable names attached to some of the machines 
and materials used in manufacturing industries will not hesitate long before accepting such easily acquired 
terms as “psychiatry,” “paranoia,” and “cyclothymia.” Even “hypophrenia” 
may come in time to replace the harsher terms “stupidity” and “lying’’! 

The fear that the recognition of mental disorder will discredit the worker may act as a deterrent to 
the movement. Big mental diseases cannot be concealed, but it is customary to ignore the little bits of 
mental disorder that stand to mental disease about as a cold in the head stands to pneumonia. Yet these 
little mental troubles often impair efficiency and happiness more in the long run than a severe attack of 
some disorder. Most of us would rather have an attack of pneumonia than a chronic cold in the head. It 
is thought that the individual worker will be alarmed at the idea of attributing his difficulties to disease 
or toinnate weakness. It has not been found difficult in individual cases dealt with in hospitals to reconcile 
employees to the idea that their difficulties have recognized causes. In fact, as a rule they welcome the 
idea, as it is a relief to them to know that there are means of help. In one plant visited, the head of the 
medical department thought of beginning a mental hygiene program with the executive force where 
turnover was lower and intelligence higher. The best argument with the worker of the value of mental 
hygiene methods will be the increased satisfaction of individual employees who take advantage of them. 
In relation to one mental disorder, feeblemindedness, it has been proved and generally accepted that the 
worker profits by recognition of his mental condition. Individual consideration for the feebleminded has 


led to better realization of their productive capacity and has tended to increase the productivity of this 
class. 


and “ pseudologia”’ 


Gradually all points of view from which industry is studied—economics, medicine, 
engineering, labor, capital—are coming to a focus upon the basic fact that production 
rests upon mind. Mental power is the greatest force in the world, and it is still to be 
studied from the standpoint of industrial production. The beginning made by the 
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Engineering Foundation is full of promise. In a recent article in the Engineering News 
Record, Miss Frances Kellor says: 


The application of manpower to production in its essence is the province of science to solve—just 

as much as the application of heat power and electric power to production was the province of science to 

Nothing but science has ever been able to understand power of any kind. Engineering is the 

only method that holds out any promise of ultimate success. Increasingly the engineer untrained in man- 
power, but having the essential ground work, is becoming the manager of men. 


There can be no doubt that, as the field of study and practice in mental hygiene 
of industry develops, the social worker (whether so called or otherwise named is a 
matter of no consequence) will be required. There is likely to be a demand for a large 
number of psychiatric social workers trained in the general technique of social investi- 
gation and treatment and the special technique of personality study. The same 
training that has been found indispensable to the adjustment of individuals here and 
there who have come to the attention of social agency or hospital will be required for 
any extensive program of personality adjustments within an industry. The social 
worker’s knowledge of family and community relations and special skill in securing 
personal histories and in handling people should form the best possible foundation for 
personnel work. With additional instruction and training in matters pertaining to 
industrial organization, the social worker is likely to prove an asset to industry. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL COST OF THE PSYCHOPATHIC EMPLOYEE 


Mrs. Margaret J. Powers, Social Service Director, Mental Hygiene Committee, 
State Charities Aid Association, New York 


In these days when production is a factor in every one of the problems which 
beset society, I wish to call attention to a source of waste in industry through psycho- 
pathic individuals. In pre-war days manufacturers were turning their attention to 
a number of systems, the purpose of which was to increase the efficiency of their 
factories. They found that the expense incurred in allowing any portion of their 
machinery to remain idle, and by so doing to deteriorate, was lessened production 
and thus increased cost. This increased expenditure not infrequently was so heavy as 
to spell failure for a number of concerns. 

In spite of the amount of time, money, and energy employed in this efficiency 
campaign, the results were proportionately meager, largely because the same attention 
which was given to capital was not so systematically applied to labor. I have often 
wondered what became of the man Schmidt, whose labor output, Taylor, the father of 
the efficiency movement, raised from something like two to twelve tons of pig iron a 
day. Nobody seems to have made a scientific study of the effect of the efficiency 
system on the laborer, although labor’s resentment against it is outspoken. It took 
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such an impetus as the world-war to bring to men’s notice, not alone the fact that they 
had been merely ignoring the idler and discharging the inefficient, but also that the 
product of even these misfits is of value. 

But there is also a social aspect of this problem: namely, the reaction of the idle or 
inefficient worker upon the community in which he lives. This aspect too was ignored, 
in a policy that forced the idler back upon a community where he had to be supported 
either directly or indirectly by the workers. The war’s demands upon men made it 
necessary to supplement the efficiency campaign by another one which trained the 
inefficient and forced the idler to work. At present there is such a shortage of labor 
that it seems unlikely that unemployment or competition in jobs will arise for years; 
but there must soon be a redistribution of the available labor supply. 

In helping psychopathic individuals toward social adjustment, the mental 
hygiene worker is frequently confronted with a very difficult problem in trying to 
assist these patients in finding work which is consistent with their abilities and their 
personal peculiarities. Not infrequently the individual’s rehabilitation rests upon 
intelligent help in his vocation, not alone upon finding employment but upon encourage- 
ment in keeping at it. It has frequently been our experience that if the mental hygiene 
worker does not explain to an employment manager the peculiarities of her patient 
she is accused of insincerity. If she does explain, the chances are that the man will 
either be refused employment or else discharged as hopeless at his first manifestation 
of difficulty. Instead of giving him more than an average chance he is often given 
less. So long 2s employment managers are ignorant of how to deal understandingly 
with the psychopathic employee, the mental hygiene worker prefers to run the risk 
of a charge of unfairness rather than put into the employment manager’s hands a tool 
which he does not know how to use and often misuses. An employment agent recently 
telephoned my office regarding a patient whom I had sent to her saying, “I couldn’t 
bother with a person like that, he got on my nerves.” The irritating factor in the case 
of this patient proved to be the frequency with which he returned asking for a change of 
employment. 

By the term “psychopathic employee” we mean those individuals whose voca- 
tional failures can be largely attributed to defects in their personality due most often 
to bad emotional methods of adjusting themselves to their environment. Dr. Adler, 
in a study of 100 such cases reported (in Mental Hygiene, January, 1917) that “the 
treatment of their unemployment must be guided by a knowledge of their tendencies 
so that environment, on the one hand, can be suitably influenced or chosen for them, 
and that the individuals themselves may be trained to counteract their impulses to some 
extent.”’ The following cases have come to my personal attention and have been 
selected as examples largely because of the prominence of their difficulties in vocational 
adjustment. Their social inadequacies manifested themselves in such difficulties as 
army S.C.D., begging, estrangement from relatives, excessive borrowing, friendlessness, 
grafting, sexual difficulties, improvidence, irregular employment, panhandling, quarrel- 
someness, vagrancy, and suicidal threats. 

Case 1. Patient is an American twenty-six years old, single. Diagnosis—constitutional inferiority. 
He left school after completing the seventh grade, and after six months at a business college left home to 
go to work. His first position was that of clerk in a newspaper office, where he stayed two and a half years, 
the longest time he has ever spent at any one place. Although he was capable of earning good money in 


his various subsequent positions, he seldom stayed long enough to do so. While in the service of the 
United States Army, he was thrown from a horse and rendered unconscious for a few minutes. He received 
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treatment for a year at a hospital where it was said that he had sustained no organic injury and the treat- 
ment was for the purpose of giving the patient a better equipment with which to secure his social recovery. 
For several months following his discharge he worked, then re-enlisted fraudulently in the United States 
Army, receiving his second S.C.D. From January to October he held five different positions, one in a 
munitions plant at $9 per day, which he held only three weeks. It was at this time that he came under 
social service supervision and during the following year an attempt was made to stabilize him. He kept 
no position over a month. His best work is done under the stimulus of rather romantic conditions, such 
as booking shows for theatrical companies, display advertising, and sensational newspapers. 

Case 2. Stenographer, about forty years of age. Single. Diagnosis—paraphrenia. This case was 
referred by an organization which had been obliged to discharge her because of her difficulties with other 
employees. She is a small, spare woman with nervous motions, and is quick in taking offense. She has a 
tendency to be jealous of other employees and thinks she is not fairly treated. She is always straightening 
out papers and arranging and rearranging things to suit herself. Although she is a first-class stenographer 
and typist she seems unable to adjust toany environment. The Y.W.C.A. employment registry have known 
her for three years, and have secured for her twenty-five positions. In securing these she was sent to 
seventy-two firms to make application for work. Her longest period at any one position was one month, 
the shortest period two days, and whereas an average stenographer of her training and ability should earn 
about $25 per week, she seldom made over $15. With succeeding failures her peculiarities have become 
more exaggerated until at the present time it is doubtful if anything remains to be done other than commit 
her to a state hospital. In a woman of her intelligence, an earlier attempt at an understanding of her 
personality difficulties would in all probability have made her a happier human being and have saved to 
society a useful person. 

Case 3. Young man, thirty years old, of Irish-American parents. Diagnosis—paranoid dementia 
praecox. The family have long been known to the charity organization society of a large city where the 
patient’s father owned a good business. He was later a saloon-keeper, and eventually ended up as janitor 
or doorman at a public building, which position was a reward for long years as a hanger-on to the political 
machine. Patient was graduated from grammar school at the age of fourteen, after which he went to 
work in a lawyer’s office, having a political career as his aim, and Charles F. Murphy as hisidol. His father 
had been a heavy drinker and during the last years of his life developed tabes. He committed suicide as 
a result, according to his son, of Tammany’s going back on him in the matter of his job. Patient’s mother 
cut her throat, with fatal result, the day of her husband’s funeral. 

After his father’s death in roro, the patient began a life of wandering from one job to the next. 
He has lived in nearly every large city in the northern states. He remembers his home as one of constant 
friction between his parents. His mother never sympathized with her husband’s party affiliations, nor 
with his Catholic religion, she being a Protestant. He lived on political gossip and the doings of those in 
high places and his mental trouble seems to have gradually followed the trend of his father’s. All of his 
difficulties are due to the revengeful hand of Tammany which has tried to thwart him wherever he goes, 
because, when they turned on his father, the family threatened to show up the fraudulent methods by 
which the Democrats had done Hearst out of the governorship. Due to the patient’s mother’s entreaties 
and the fact that they would become unpopular they refrained from telling their secret, though the patient 
states that he has all the information in his possession and some day he may be forced to use it. His 
justification for his vocational failure is that every job is made impossible by the political gang of his native 
city who will eventually smash even such organizations as the Mental Hygiene Committee for trying to help 
him. He has kept an elaborate work record from 1910 to 1919, showing 123 jobs, the year in which he held 
them, the city, type of work, name of employer, wages received, length of employment, and whether he 
was discharged or left voluntarily. Most of these positions have been verified and the statistics which they 
present are of especial interest to the problem under discussion. The 123 jobs represent 103 different 
firms for whom he worked and 33 different occupations which he followed. His longest period at any one 
job was eight months, his shortest period of work being one day, with an average of 12} days spent at each. 
He worked a total number of 1,545 days for the time covered, or about one day out of every two. He was 
80 times discharged, resigned 20 times, and 19 of the positions were at temporary work. His total earnings 
for the ten years were $3,316.21. 

The kinds of work which this patient did can be grouped under three main headings, jobs as laborer, 
of which there were 30, clerical positions 32, and jobs as a semi-skilled worker where proficiency is obtained 
after a few months’ experience, 33. Satisfactory estimates or studies of the cost of breaking in men are 
very scarce. Those which are available have been made by personnel managers and experts connected 
with certain industries and are more in the nature of roughly assumed estimates than scientific statistical 
studies. Using a scalet which is considered conservative as a basis for computing the cost of the labor 
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turnover for this one individual, his cost of hiring can be estimated at $47.50, cost of training $960, wear 
and tear $392, reduced production $1,879, or a total of $3,608.50, a sum which exceeds his earnings by 
about $300. If we estimate the normal earnings of a man of this class at $1,200 per year, then the total 
wages which he should have received for this time, or $12,000, must be added to the foregoing in calculating 
his cost to society. The statistics used here do not include the cost of rehiring by the same firm. Thi$ 
occurred 12 times, mostly in cases of newspaper press rooms where the night work afforded him lodging. 


Such efficiency methods as have been used in the past take care of only normal 
individuals, but the so-called normal workers make up only a certain percentage of the 
labor supply. The psychopathic employee is not sufficiently normal to fit into efficiency 
methods nor is he subnormal or abnormal enough to be committed to an institution. 
Hence he is forced into a life of wandering which eventually works to his own detriment 
and that of society. Receiving no help toward a more successful handling of his 
difficulties, he repeats his experience with an endless number of positions to the great 
cost of productive labor and capital. The case just cited shows clearly the extent of 
waste in present methods of handling such people. This man only earned $3,316.21 
in the past ten years; the rest of the time he has lived upon contributions made by 
charitably inclined persons who were moved to pity by his hard-luck stories, or else 
by social agencies. When these were not sufficient, he resorted to grafting, pan- 
handling, borrowing, etc. His waste to industry is shown by the fact that his earnings 
were less than the cost of labor turnover. And his cost to society is much greater than 
the cost of maintaining him in a state hospital for the entire period. 

Such cases as the foregoing are illustrative of the psychopathic employee. It is 
not possible to estimate at present the exact percentage of labor constituted by such 
individuals, but that they make an appreciable number is certain. One industrial 
organization, which is beginning to appreciate the existence of the problem, recently 
expressed the opinion that they feared to open a psychiatric clinic for fear of being 
swamped. 

Since such individuals exist in such large numbers, some plan must be created 
to make use of them. This can only be done through education of the public generally, 
as well as employers and employment managers specifically, in the understanding of 
human nature from a psychiatric viewpoint. Such a program must necessarily be 
slow, since the ignorance and prejudice of the public at large is one of the greatest 
factors in the problem. Society’s own resistance to an insight into its own makeup 
leads it to treat as mysterious and dangerous all mental abnormalities. That the 
correction of society’s state of mind is one of the tasks of mental hygiene is self- 
evident. 

It is not necessary, however, to await the general awakening on the part of the 
public at large before undertaking more practical measures to deal with the employ- 
ment problems of the psychopathic worker. There are already in existence a number 
of excellent courses which train workers in the recognition of mental symptoms, 
something of their causation, and the means of assisting such individuals toward 
social and vocational adjustment. Psychometric tests are of value and mark a decided 
step in advance, but since they do not take into account the emotional nor personality 
factors in the situation they are not a solution of the problem. In order to identify 
the psychopath in industry and effectively utilize him, each employment department 
should have on its staff at least one person who has been trained to recognize and 
handle such individuals, not alone for the purpose of placing him at work but of 
securing an adjustment to that work which will insure his maximum of productivity 
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to industry and of satisfaction to himself. The cost of training one member of the 
staff of each employment department in mental hygiene principles is infinitesimal 
compared to the money wasted in allowing present methods to continue. 

The United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics' has said that unemploy- 
ment, although not yet recognized as an industrial accident, nevertheless causes more 
slowing down of production, demoralization, and suffering than all other industria! 
mishaps. Among the various causes of unemployment he mentions the lack of a 
properly balanced organization of industry, lack of an intelligent employment policy 
for hiring and handling men, failure to gain the good will of employees, failure to make 
use of the tremendous latent force lying dormant in the workers. Each one of these 
causes has a special significance to those who earnestly believe that in scientific inquiry 
and in more understanding of the needs and creative possibilities of the psychopathic 


states in human nature lies an effective weapon for striking at the roots of the current 
unrest. 


THE PERSONAL PROBLEMS OF A GROUP OF WORKERS 
Dr. Anne T. Bingham, Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore 


It may be interpreted as an indication of real progress that many among those who 
are dealing with the complicated subject of industry are beginning to appreciate the fact 
that a consideration of the personal problems of workers often has a practical bearing 
on their subsequent efficiency, and that it is of definite practical benefit to get at the 
causes for individual discontent and personal maladjustment existing among their 
employees. It was to be expected that physical needs of workers would receive 
attention before their mental ones, as this order has obtained in many other welfare 
movements. 

We believe that heretofore there has been too little attention paid to the emotional 
lives of people, to their instinctive needs, to their groping attempts at self- 
understanding which too often lead to tragic misunderstanding. The tendency to ignore 
emotional needs has of course a pretty general application, but since this paper is 
mainly concerned with a group of workers, emphasis will be laid on specific cases 
which have recently been under the writer’s observation. 

In May, 1919, there was established in New York for an experimental period of 
eight months a so-called Conference Center, financed by the Social Morality Committee 
of the War Work Council of the National Board of Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ations. The latter organization has long provided departments for meeting physical 
needs. The Conference Center was designed to supplement the former by dealing with 
mental needs. When first planned it was hoped that in addition to working with 
individual cases of maladjustment there would be an opportunity to function in 
connection with large manufactories where a study of personal assets and liabilities 
might receive practical application in placement, but this part of the project did not 
materialize. The work actually done concerned itself with girls and women who had 
been problems in some way to themselves or to others, but who for the most part 
were not incapable of carrying on some form of work. 

Knowing the hypersensitive condition of many of these patients and their unwill- 
ingness to go to regular clinics, an effort was made at the beginning to avoid all 
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suggestion of a hospital and offices were taken in a business building, centrally located. 
All patients were seen by appointment and abundant time was allowed for thorough 
consideration of each case. The number of interviews with or concerning patients 
varied from one to sixteen. The staff consisted of two physicians with psychiatric 
training, a psychologist, a social worker, and an office secretary. 

The methods made use of were in no way unique. The aim was to make intensive, 
individual studies which sought to discover the main factors responsible for the 
person’s failure to “‘make good.” To this end there were employed psychiatric, 
psychometric, neurological, and physical examinations, and considerable time was 
devoted to analysis of personality. 

The work of the Conference Center was brought to the attention of people largely 
through personal interviews with representatives of leading social, industrial, and 
educational organizations, and it was interesting to find a common enthusiastic 
reaction to the idea, with ready appreciation of its value and practicability. The diffi- 
culty in dealing with the unadjusted person was generally recognized and one heard 
repeatedly in large business concerns how unsatisfactory had been found the manage- 
ment of such persons through the ordinary hospital clinic, the rush of which precludes 
the careful, patient probing which in many cases must precede any radical reconstruc- 
tion of the individual. It was interesting also to discover that in the few instances 
where statements were made that no outside help was needed in handling difficult 
cases, discharge without any attempt at intelligent readjustment was the practice 
with employees who were inefficient or otherwise hard to deal with. Patients came 
to the Conference Center through the different channels suggested above, as well as 
through private individuals and different departments of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 

It is not easy to individualize these girls and women if we present them merely 
according to usual psychiatric categories, for their different personalities are important 
factors in making them misfits, whether or not there is serious mental impairment. 
We were impressed by the low proportion in this selected group of frank psychoses 
(9.7 per cent) and feeblemindedness (15.2 per cent). These groups were the simplest 
to deal with. The mentally diseased patients were suitable for commitment, and while 
that was true for only about one-third of the mental defectives, it was possible to make 
the remainder more efficient and contented by means of suitable work and to safe- 
guard them more completely by bringing their mental shortcomings to the attention 
of responsible people. Of our patients 26.3 per cent were psychoneurotics, many 
giving a history of childhood shadowed by neuropathic traits, who reacted to critical 
experiences by conversion hysterias, depression, obsessive thoughts, phobias, exag- 
gerated inferiority feelings, nervous tension. There were small groups diagnosed as 
border-line in intelligence (6.9 per cent), as constitutional psychopathic inferiors 
(5.6 per cent), as epileptics (2.8 per cent), while still another (1.38 per cent) was 
undiagnosed. 

The largest group (31.9 per cent) was made up of people who were normal as far 
as the absence of mental aberration or defect was concerned, but who had a prepon- 
derance of personality traits that had interfered with competent adjustment to life 
as a whole. Given any of the deviations from normality suggested above, a person 
finds all sorts of difficulties in an environment where another gifted with normal nervous 
and mental balance lives efficiently and happily, and if in addition to mental handicaps 
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there are conditions that would strain the resources of a well-poised person, trouble 
is certain to ensue. It is true also that among those who cannot be considered 
mentally abnormal as far as their being victims of disease or defect is concerned, there 
are those who never make complete adjustment to life, that is, they fall down in some 
particular field. Commonly this failure is in reference to the family or to some members 
of it with whom they can never get along, a situation that becomes more acute with 
advancing years when failing elasticity is perhaps responsible for that intolerance 
which is such a factor in family friction. But instead of maladjustment manifesting 
itself in the home circle, it may appear in the wear and tear of business or in social 
relationships where tact is a sine qua non, or in purely personal struggles with mis- 
interpreted emotions and misdirected energy, a condition which, though provocative 
of much inefficiency and mental torture, is too often unrecognized. 

The type of maladjustment is determined largely, of course, by the individual 
plus the situation in which he finds himself, but there is often a glaring discrepancy 
between the objective manifestation of faulty adaptive power (a matter of conduct 
which is the practical problem puzzling the referring agent) and the real problem, the 
essential causative factor, which is bound up so often with the emotional life, attention 
to which is ordinarily neglected in the management of the case. A certain group of 
patients, let us say, has a common starting-point in that all are applying for work, 
but a study of each case reveals that there is a great diversity among the causes which 


operate to make them placement problems and that they are much more than prosaic 
job hunters. 


1. For instance, the competent personnel director in a large bank knew that there were mental 
factors at the bottom of the tension, irritability, and exaggerated emotional reactions which made one of 
her employees persona non grata to the man for whom she worked, even though the quality of her work was 
exceptionally good, but she naturally did not suspect that an inferiority feeling largely dependent on a 
masturbation complex, intense desire for marriage, and a well-founded fear that her engagement would 
be broken were responsible for the peculiar behavior of this twenty-nine-year-old woman whose sex ideas 
were those of a small, ignorant child. She was given a good deal of time but re-education was a slow and 
at times a discouraging process because of the rigidity of the patient’s attitude, her prudishness, and the 
suspicion which constantly cropped up. When, however, about two months after the first interview she 
went through the most trying experience which she had ever had, her ultimate reaction showed that she 
had gained a more healthy attitude toward life, which stood her in good stead in adapting to a difficult 
situation. Particular attention was given in this case to specific suggestions regarding recreation and the 
cultivation of healthy interests, as the patient did not make friends easily and was inclined to stay by 
herself and brood. 

2. Less spectacular but well worth attention is the case of a fifteen-year-old girl with unilateral 
choreiform movements, who gave a history of early neuropathic traits and of a severe attack of chorea at 
nine. Her inco-ordination was not noticed until shortly before our examination, when she drove a needle 
through a finger while receiving instruction in power machine operating. This girl, of borderline intelli- 
gence, had eagerly anticipated earning a living as a great contrast to the grind of school. She was bitterly 
disappointed to find that she hated the two types of work chosen for her, in both of which she failed, and 
being of a compliant nature, without much initiative, she looked forward to a black future of uncongenia! 
work. She reacted to this with depression, irritability, and a recurrence of chorea. A rest period with 
careful attention to diet, elimination, exercise, and recreation brought prompt results, and later a job 
which combined outdoor and indoor work was successfully and happily handled. 

3. Curiously enough, the psychogenic basis of a chronic asthmatic condition in a plucky, well- 
educated Irish woman had never received attention, although she had been given all sorts of extensive 
examinations and special tests in several of our best hospitals, where she had been under prolonged obser- 
vation. Not only did the asthma incapacitate her for work, but it was driving her from one shelter to 
another, as her frequent nocturnal attacks made her a nuisance to neighboring lodgers. She was interested 
in the new approach to her problem which the Conference Center offered and gave intelligent co-operation, 
with the result that the attacks, which had sometimes recurred several times in twenty-four hours, ceased 
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entirely, and she recently reported that she had had none for over six months. She was no longer worn 


and apprehensive. Her general condition had improved because of sleep and better food which the ability 
to work steadily enabled her to procure. 


Other cases worthy of brief mention are an epileptic forced into unsuitable work 
which not only afforded no satisfaction but which was a constant worry; a psychopathic 
personality of paranoid trend and with physical handicaps, who demanded definite 
social and industrial conditions to compensate for having been born and having to live 
in a most inconsiderate world; a high-grade moron, depressed and discouraged 
because nagged by her family to continue as stenographer, although unable to hold 
positions; a psychoneurotic with marked inferiority complex and some schizophrenic 
symptoms who failed to realize that she was not meeting efficiently the increasing 
demands of an enlarging business until forced to resign, an experience never accepted 


and consequently a hindrance to adaptations in new positions. Such diversity of 


causative factors and the consequent necessity for individualized recommendations as 
the above patients show indicate the need of expert advice for difficult cases if employ- 
ment exchanges are to realize their greatest usefulness to employer and employee. 


4. Among those whose problem had a distinct personal bearing was an office worker in the late 
twenties, whose unadjustment to a broken engagement was demonstrated objectively by depression, 
self-reproach, seclusiveness, and lack of interest in work. She was an unselfish, conscientious type, sen- 
sitive and proud, who had been educated to think that marriage was the only goal in life, and her mother 
had encouraged her not to become too interested in business lest she should thereby seem less attractive 
asa wife. Her whole family rejoiced over her engagement and as wholeheartedly lamented its termination, 
which the man’s waning interest and finally open neglect made inevitable. The question of emancipation 
and sublimation was discussed simply but thoroughly and she was willing to follow definite suggestions 
regarding change of position, cultivation of new sources of satisfaction, widerinterests,etc. Her depression 
cleared as her self-respect was restored, and adjustment was facilitated by the substitution of a new life- 
plan for morbid brooding over the past and unsettling fantasies of what might be if a reconciliation with 
her lover were effected. 

5. In the group referred to as suspected mental cases was a girl of twenty regarded as an early 
schizophrenic. Although she worked on Saturdays to get spending money, she was really a student who 
complained that her school work was going badly because her poor concentration made studying difficult 
and at times impossible. In her efforts to make up one subject she neglected others. She blamed herself 
extravagantly for disappointing teachers, was nervous, irritable, depressed. During the first interview 
she displayed such an exaggeratedly prudish attitude that the cause therefore was immediately sought and 
as promptly discovered. In answer to questions the patient, unwilling at first but later with relief, told 
of sex experiences initiated at three years by a fourteen-year-old boy and continued for eleven years with 
four older brothers; also of auto-erotic habits carried on frequently during the same period, never entirely 
abandoned and always accompanied by much undisguised sexual rumination. Infrequent homosexual 
practices indulged in during early adolescence had been given up but there remained much day dreaming 
colored by homosexual fancies. At the age of fifteen, after reading a certain sex hygiene book with an 
uplifting title, a conflict between her desires and her ideals was set up which strengthened with the years. 
She compensated for her sense of guilt by inveighing against all males—“ those creatures’ —by talking 
much of purity, by cultivating the excessively prudish attitude above referred to, and by dwelling on 
her appreciation for beauty and spirituality. When first seen she liked to think that she had gained a 
satisfactory mastery of her “passions,’’ but it was evident to the examiner that her mind was so sex 
saturated that other interests were secondary. She was encouraged to talk freely, to ask any question 
she chose, to make notes of her dreams and to write letters in which she discussed matters taken up in 
interviews, this affording a means of gauging her reaction to the attempted reconstruction of her sex life 
on a healthy basis. It was interesting to see her attitude change from one which was at first a frank 
resentment at having “forced” on her attention things which she had “successfully subordinated to the 
most minor rank,”’ later to one which was a frank acknowledgment of obsessing sex imagery with great 
temptation, sometimes yielded to, to indulge in her old habits, and finally to a conception of sex life which 
did not conflict with the broader, healthier viewpoint which she had gained. She became more cheerful and 
self-reliant, her school work improved as her day dreaming diminished, her relations with her companions 
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of both sexes became more natural, and she expressed a more tolerant attitude toward her family, 
which must have made her much pleasanter to live with. Her makeup was such that the development of 
a psychosis seemed inevitable had she not obtained relief from the obsessive sex thoughts which free 
discussion brought and had she not been encouraged not only to increase contacts with reality but also 
for a time to hold strictly to a practical daily program. 

6. Another girl of about the same age, a factory operator, was sent for examination because complain- 
ing of depression and emotional instability. Her mother, described as “never happy and very quiet,”’ 
had died when the patient was eight months old as the result of a fever following childbirth which “upset 
her mind.” The father, a delicate man, an occasional writer of poetry, who has never made a good living 
for his family, married again when the patient was a year and a half old. Although the patient was never 
unkindly treated, there had been no affection or congeniality between her and the stepmother and her 
inferiority feeling had been fostered by total absence of encouragement plus the fact that since early 
childhood frequent comparisons had been drawn between herself and a half-brother, always to her dis- 
advantage. Asa child she generally felt gloomy and depressed. She was quiet, timid, afraid of the dark, 
easily hurt, unaggressive in her relations with other children. When about seven she was terrorized when 
preparations were made in the small Russian town where she lived to resist a threatened massacre of the 
Jews. In her fourteenth year she journeyed alone to America to join her father, who had come a year 
before hoping to better his condition. Shortly afterward the patient’s stepmother and half-brother came 
and all had lived together ever since. The girl had received some private instruction in Russia and grad- 
uated in elementary work here after one year in a special class in day school and two years in night school. 
She entered a factory as soon as she was eligible and worked steadily and efficiently, but without interest 
or pleasure: “It is just work.”” When she was about sixteen, she suddenly realized that she was much in 
love with a married man distantly related to her, employed in the same factory. She had no conscious 
desire to alienate this man’s affection from his wife and reproached herself for her feeling, which she sought 
to hide and of which she became painfully self-conscious. Her day dreams were filled with sex imagery 
and there was then revived a half-forgotten experience occurring when she was thirteen, when she inadvert- 
ently witnessed an act of sexual intercourse. Curiosity which she had previously had was thus gratified 
at that time, but she reacted with deep disgust and found the memory an obsessive thing until the many 
new impressions gained from emigration were superimposed. However, after the “consciousness of sex”’ 
caused by her love affair appeared, this earlier experience was again vividly recalled and formed an impor- 
tant part of her fantasies, except that she and the man with whom she was infatuated were substituted 
for the other pair. It still appeared to her as a disgusting performance, something so dreadful as to make 
her think she could never marry. The self-consciousness which made painful any casual contact with the 
man with whom she was in love gradually extended until she was hampered in associating naturally with 
any man. She avoided all social contacts with the opposite sex and even dreaded meeting them on a busi- 
ness basis, although she was able to wait on customers in her father’s store without showing painful 
embarrassment. She became indecisive and had morbid doubts about trivial things. She suffered from 
excessive blushing and had a pronounced feeling of insufficiency. She was depressed, had suicidal thoughts, 
and was emotionally unstable. Her dreams dealt with pursuit by men from whom she made ineffectual 
efforts to escape, of men breaking into the house, and of other more definitely erotic manifestations. As 
repression in her case had always been marked, almost immediate relief from tension was gained from the 
frank statement of her difficulties. She was very co-operative and intelligent, so that with a little help 
she readily traced the connection from effect back to cause. Although she did not immediately get over 
her morbid habits of thought, she became less depressed and gradually gained a new and more mature 
point of view than she had formerly held regarding sex matters. Efforts were made to increase her interests, 
social, esthetic, altruistic, and according to the last report she was greatly improved in every way. 


Obviously after only an eight months’ experiment it would be absurd to present 
the results of the Conference Center as conclusive, but they are unquestionably 
suggestive. We know from the testimony of patients themselves as well as from people 
interested in them that many have gained a greater self-knowledge which has aided 
materially in meeting problems involving family and social relationships, industrial 
demands, sex and other emotional conflicts. As aids in coping with such problems fol- 
lowing the initial analysis of the situation, practical recommendations have been made 
regarding remediable physical handicaps, personal hygiene, recreation, cultivation of 
hobbies, desirability of viewing work as a source of satisfaction and interest rather 
than as a drab means to the necessary end of earning a living. 
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There is no doubt that the medical approach is the one through which the patient 
most easily gives his confidence and which consequently brings the best results, while 
reassurance or recommendations carry more weight than do those of the person not a 
physician. The individual whose maladjustment may be due to things of relatively 
slight importance but which have become magnified and distorted through morbid 
brooding finds it more natural to speak of intensely personal matters to the physician or 
priest than to the lay person, even though the latter be very sympathetic and intelligent. 

Psychiatry has a wide social application which fortunately is being recognized 
more and more both by the psychiatrist himself and by social organizations, not only 
along strictly preventive lines but also in dealing intelligently with the problems 
of people who, while not incapacitated for work, never realize their possibilities in 
efficiency and often go through life heavily handicapped by their misinterpreted selves. 
A conviction has been reached that work such as that which the Conference Center has 
attempted has a definite practical value; but in order to be of the greatest usefulness, 
it is believed that it should function in connection with a well co-ordinated organization 
having good investigational and follow-up systems. The psychiatrist needs help from 
the investigator to check up statements made by the patient, and after he has carefully 
studied the case, his recommendations are often futile unless an intelligent worker 
helps to carry them out. In dealing with these difficult adjustment cases, good team 
work is absolutely essential and can be obtained best in one organization whose policies 
and aims are unified. 

Additional suggestions along definite practical, preventive lines have gradually 
accumulated during study of the individual patients and are as follows: (1) need for 
early detection and wise handling of such hampering tendencies as fear, suspicion, 
discontent, seclusiveness, egocentricity, lack of self-control, dependence (on people, 
on the opinions of others, etc.), morbid or unproductive day dreaming, a tendency to 
the dispersion of energy and interest, inferiority feeling, depression, and secretiveness; 
(2) need for rapport between children and parents and teachers; (3) need for simple, 
straight-forward, but biologically sound sex instruction to children and adolescents; 
(4) need for employment of physicians with psychiatric training in connection with 
schools, vocational departments, employment bureaus, and other social agencies which 
necessarily deal with problem cases; (5) need for intelligent vocational advice based 
on thorough individual study, since work as a source of satisfaction is too little appre- 
ciated. This applies equally to those who have never realized their possibilities and to 
those who struggle with work which is beyond them; (6) need for meeting adequately 
and individually the loneliness problem which plays such a réle in city life. 

The final idea which we would stress is that instead of accepting the fact that a 
person is “difficult,” an intelligent effort should be made to get at the underlying 
causes, which may be modifiable, to seek to understand instead of condemning, and to 
employ such remedial measures as seem best adapted to the individual case. 


INDIVIDUAL VARIATIONS IN MENTAL EQUIPMENT 
Augusta F. Bronner, Assistant Director, Judge Baker Foundation, Boston 


In order to deal intelligently and rationally with human beings obviously there 
must be acquaintance with certain practical aspects of that most important science 
of human life, psychology. Social work as it has developed in the past has been 
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focused specifically on all sorts of conditions and facts which make up the setting of 
its human problems, while more or less neglecting essentials of the qualities and possi- 
bilities of the human beings themselves. Psychology, on the other hand, until very 
recently has been least interested in the settings, the external conditions, even as they 
most vitally affect mental life; it has dealt exclusively with the generic nature of mental 
life in human beings, apart from action in life, apart from the interplay between 
diverse human nature and a particular environment. This condition, however, has 
somewhat changed, and already in the last decade or two there has been accumulated 
a body of scientific psychological fact which is available for those who would be effective 
students of social processes. It is clear, in particular, that the social worker should 
know much of the psychology of individual differences and of the factors which are 
active in making varieties of human beings and varieties of behavior. 

Nowadays psychological and psychiatric study of the individual is fairly well 
accepted in principle, even where no opportunities for such study exist. There is, 
however, a tendency, far too widespread, to accept the view that adequate study can 
be made by a brief, more or less formal examination and that the giving of some test 
or scale of tests is all that is needed to answer all one’s queries or guide all future 
efforts. The attitude of the lay worker, and sometimes, unfortunately, of the pro- 
fessional one as well, is indicated in a questionnaire sent out the other day by a national 
organization which sums up the facts desired on mentality as follows: “If the person 
has been examined, state if pronounced feebleminded or insane. If not examined, give 
your impressions of the mentality.” This point of view, is, of course, ridiculous. 
A moment’s common sense reflection will lead to the realization that mental life is so 
complex and that the practical issues are so numerous that any brief examination or 
any short summary statement of the mental equipment must necessarily be incomplete 
and must overlook points of great significance for practical adjustment. 

A lesson that we have been forced to learn well, as we have attempted to meet 
the practical social issues of the cases presented to us for opinion, is that adequate 
study of the mental makeup or equipment must cover at least five aspects. These 
we shall take up and briefly outline, not in the order of their importance, for that is 
hard to determine and varies with the individual. But, since it is most commonly 
discussed and uncritically asked for and interpreted by the social worker at present, 
we may well begin with the age-level rating of mentality. 


I. AGE-LEVEL TESTS 


A testing by an age-level scale, such as the Stanford revision of the Binet, perhaps 
the scale most widely used at the present time, has certain advantages: (1) it is a 
method in very common use and hence admits of ready comparative studies; (2) it 
estimates so-called “intelligence” or ‘general ability,” not emphasizing any one 
ability; (3) it enables one to classify in terms of mental age or intelligence quotient 
(the “‘I.Q.”). Thus Terman, and indeed Binet and each of the revisors of the scale, 
has stated that according to the score obtained on the scale the individual shall be 
diagnosed as supernormal, normal, dull-normal, borderline, or feebleminded. 

Although we do not agree that such a classification should be based on an age- 
level scale alone, and despite its limitations and inadequacies, yet it is undoubtedly 
true that such testing gives a rough placing, a first blocking out of some of the problems 
that need to be corroborated or studied further. 
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The Binet scale and its revisions do not suffice alone, for a number of reasons: 
(1) The results are not always reliable, for they are influenced by special abilities and 
disabilities, thus a good or poor auditory memory span raises or lowers the score 
unduly. (2) Educational and cultural opportunities play a large part in success or 
failure on some of the tests. The scale involves language very largely and the final 
score is markedly affected by the chances one has had to acquire a certain vocabulary 
and to gain facility in understanding and use of language. (3) Special abilities and 
disabilities that may be matters of great practical import are left totally or largely 
unrevealed. The scale involves almost entirely ability to deal with ideas and gives no 
hint, for example, of ability to deal with things, as we have long insisted, and with 
persons, as Wells has pointed out. (4) The final score may be readily misinterpreted, 
especially by those untrained in clinical psychology; the mental age or I.Q., given out 
as the only necessary statement, implying that from it all facts about mental equipment 
can be inferred, gives rise to numerous misconceptions. 

Practically, just what does the mental age or I.Q. mean? Suppose, for example, 
the result shows that a young woman of twenty has a mental age of twelve years, or 
an I.Q. of 75. How shall one interpret this? Surely no one believes that for purposes 
of social treatment this is any answer to the practical questions that arise. Does 
anyone believe that this young woman of twenty, with 8 years of world experience 
since she was chronologically twelve years old, can be considered as in all ways com- 
parable to, much less exactly like, a child of twelve? And yet, as if this were true, 
there is nowadays a great clamor by the uncritical for this type of bare numerical 
statement, as if all could be told in word or a couple of digits, not even taking into 
account that among children of twelve years there are vast differences in makeup 
and potentialities. Does the statement “‘I.Q. 75”’ mean anything very helpful without 
many more supplementary data? We have, as a matter of fact, only a very slight 


notion of the practical correlations, such as social adjustments, that any ordinary 
1.Q. indicates. 


Illustrative cases.—The foregoing points might be illustrated by numerous examples, each varying in 
details; we may group these under three headings: 

a) Where the I.Q. is unreliable because too high. Here, for example, is a lad about eleven years old; 
the intelligence quotient on Stanford scale is 117, which grades him as considerably supernormal. A very 
wide range of other tests gives results greatly at variance with this; on several he scores at age, a large number 
of others grade him from slightly below age to three years retarded. On not a single test other than the 
Stanford is the score above age. In the light of this shall one still call him supernormal? How shall we 
interpret his high I.Q? Analysis of the separate results of the scale show that the score is influenced by 
remarkable auditory powers which enable him to receive credit for successes at twelve, fourteen, and 
eighteen years. A highly specialized ability thus distorts the picture which the final score gives. If we 
used age-level test alone and made inferences from only those, our social treatment in this case would in 
all likelihood be a failure. 

b) Where the 1.Q. is unreliable because too low. An instance of this kind is the case of a boy of fourteen 
and a half whose I.Q. 80, would classify him as being subnormal, or dull-normal. But on many tests, 
arithmetic, motor control, visualizing powers, apperceptions, and particularly in working with concrete 
material he made good records. On some of these his performance was far above the normal for his age or 
school grade. His particular disability was concerned with language; although born in this country and 
going to public school, he had much difficulty with both the use and comprehension of language. In the 
light of all the tests that he did so well, many of them being of much social importance, we were convinced 
that his proper classification should be normal, of at least fair ability. 

c) Where the 1.Q. does not reveal the significant features of mental ability. Irregularities in performance 
are sometimes the outstanding fact of a mental examination; this may itself be due to any one of several 
different causes, such as physical conditions—epilepsy notably—or to prolonged indulgence in debilitating 
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habits, or to some sensory defect. This irregularity may or may not be indicated on the age scale; in case 
it is, the extent cannot be determined without supplementary tests. Thus a boy of fourteen just entering 
high school was seen as a vocational and educational problem, the question on the part of a relief agency 
being whether his abilities warranted further assistance to the family so that the boy could continue in 
school, or whether it would be wiser to start him at work. If the latter seemed advisable, for what occupa- 
tion was he best adapted? His I.Q. was 93, grading him as average normal. Other tests showed much 
more that was important; they varied in score from nine-year norms to those for superior adults. None of 
the above-mentioned causes were operative, and tests for various types of performance were consistent 
with each other. Language ability was found very poor, so was ability to deal with concrete material, but 
auditory powers were very good and facility with numbers was clearly evinced. The boy seemed incapable 
of profiting by further high-school instruction but well fitted for special training as a bookkeeper. This 
conclusion would scarcely have been justified, or even possible to reach, on the basis of age-level tests 
alone. This case suggests our second consideration in the study of individuals. 


II, STUDY OF SPECIAL ABILITIES AND DISABILITIES 


Besides estimating general ability it is advisable to know as much as we can 
about the special abilities or disabilities of those for whom a constructive program is 
under consideration. From the practical standpoint this is important, for it cannot be 
too frequently emphasized that the greatest values are likely to accrue from grading 
the individual up rather than from grading him down. Since study of mental equip- 
ment is most valuable as a basis for constructive efforts, we wish to know all we canof 
the potentialities that bespeak the greatest likelihood of successful development and 
use, which augur best as a means of contributing to the individual’s happiness and 
usefulness and to society’s welfare. Hence we are interested in revealing the abilities 
that can be utilized educationally, vocationally, and socially. 

One of the more recent directions in which educational and applied psychology 
has been moving has been toward devising and standardizing trade and vocational 
tests, by means of which qualifications for specialized tasks shall be measured. This 
is entirely in keeping with our own point of view and seems justified both from common 
sense and from scientific considerations. 

The cases already cited give some indication of the facts we have in mind. The 
range of special abilities found is quite large and we cannot illustrate all types here. 
The most commonly thought of is mechanical ability. We have heard or read quite 
a bit in educational discussions of the child who is “hand-minded”’ rather than “ book- 
minded,” of those adapted for vocational and prevocational classes rather than for 
academic courses. This ability to deal with things rather than with ideas, with 
concrete material rather than with abstract, is not tapped at all in the age-scales. 

For vocational purposes such ability should be thought of as divided into three 
kinds: (a) simple manual dexterity, that is, ability to use the hands skilfully and quickly; 
(b) mechanical skill, where besides dexterity there is ability to deal with problems 
presented in concrete material; (c) planfulness, resource, and originality with concrete 
material. The first of these is exemplified in unskilled factory work, such as packing 
or pasting, where speed is the primary need. The second may be illustrated by repair 
work, where parts of a machine, let us say, must be put together. The last is typified 
by the inventor or mechanical engineer, where originality is the great desideratum. 
We often see instances of special ability of the first or second kind and occasionally 
of the third. 

Illustrative cases—A young woman of seventeen recently studied did poorly on most tests; she was 
classified as subnormal. She had, however, remarkable speed and dexterity in the use of her hands, grading 
ar above the average in this, but she could scarcely solve construction tests requiring judgment of the 
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relationship of pieces to each other. Clearly she was fitted only for routine factory work where speed was 
the greatest requirement. 


A lad almost fourteen years old grading as average in general ability made just about an average 
performance on tests for a number of abilities. On tests for manual dexterity he did well, but on those for 
mechanical ability where planfulness and insight were required he made remarkable records—indeed on 
a half-dozen such tests he rapidly made perfect scores. This demonstrated ability was later corroborated 
by very successful work in the shoe shop of a correctional institution. Unfortunately his marked special 
ability was not taken into account in the still later adjustments made. The boy was paroled on a farm, 
where he had no outlet for his skill along mechanical lines and where in consequence this was not only 
wasted but the lad became dissatisfied and unhappy as well. 


Other special abilities are equally helpful signs which, if properly read, guide 
vocational advice and action. Sometimes finding especially good ability in the field 
of language together with certain personal qualifications has led us to recommend 
training in salesmanship. Special ability in clerical work can be fairly reliably deter- 
mined by the tests now available. Again, good visualizing powers may offer the basis 
of educational and vocational advice. 


Recently we studied for vocational guidance a young woman, seventeen years old, who was taking 
a commercial course in high school with very slight success. She had already failed in the academic course 
and had transferred to the business course as the only alternative. Psychological testing showed the 
unsuitability of this; in the clerical examination she ranked among the lowest 2 per cent. But the study 
demonstrated unusual ability in powers of visualization. On the basis of this we recommended training in 
draftsmanship; this advice was followed and our last report stated that she is happier and more successful 
than she has been at any time since she entered the high school. 


The corollary of this—the finding of special disability—should of course be equally 
as practical a determinant in educational and vocational efforts. Obviously it is 
unwise, uneconomical, and productive of poor results to train or place people at work 
for which they are innately unfitted. The round peg and the square hole are frequently 
enough spoken of, but the relationship is not always recognized when it appears. 
Nor is the situation avoided as frequently as it might and probably would be if special 
inaptitudes were known. Only too commonly employment that is available is the 
criterion for adjustment and, no consideration being given to its suitability, much 
less scientific knowledge of fitness, the outcome is likely to be a speedy need for a new 
job for the applicant. We have known of bright boys and girls being placed at routine 
work not at all worthy of their capacities, and work unsuited to abilities is often assigned 
when the chance for success is slight. We know a young fellow of sixteen, who, 
committed to a correctional institution, spent two years in the carpentry shop, though 
our mental examination disclosed a considerable disability along that line. Another 
boy was permitted to enter the commercial course in a high school when his ability for 
arithmetic was notably poor, whereas his fine capacity for arts and crafts was totally 
unrecognized. 

Thus the discovery of special or disability of social significance enables one to 
direct education and vocation and because of aiding in a definite program the prognosis 


in problem cases becomes much more favorable and the recommendations for treat- 
ment much more specific. 


III. FUNCTIONING OF THE MIND; THE DYNAMIC ASPECT 


When “mental abilities” have been ascertained, there still remains the question, 
How well, with these abilities, does the mind function? What is the individual’s 
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mental working ability? How great is the capacity for output? Perhaps we can 
best present this problem of dynamics by giving two contrasting illustrations. 


A lad. fourteen years old, was recently studied by us at great length. He was a boy who had had many 
opportunities, he had traveled, lived in a home of culture, attended a private school that bears a fine repu- 
tation. Although encouraged in every usual way he remained at the very foot of his class, not successful 
in any of his studies; he had had tutoring and yet, although well-behaved and amenable, he made poor 
progress. The results on the age-scale gave no aid in understanding the difficulty; he graded as super- 
normal, I1.Q. 113. On many other tests he did very well, especially where directions were to be followed. 
He also passed the vocabulary test for superior adult intelligence. Yet on a word-building test where six 
assigned letters are to be combined into words, he reached only a nine-year norm He was steady, but 
slow in reactions. While willing enough, he was not at all alert or keen mentally; on a number of tests he 
showed little initiative, resource, or imagination. He showed no special disability; no physical defect 
offered the explanation. He was not only lacking in energy in mental tasks, but was reported as not 
responding to any competitive stimulus, uninterested in athletics or in anything that required exertion. 
Both his family and teachers regarded him as intelligent, in spite of his failures, social and in the classroom. 
With us his high I.Q. and the exceedingly good results on some other tests indicated that there was no 
lack of ability; we were led to conclude that this was distinctly a problem of mental dynamics. 

It is a far cry from this last case to the notable instance of a feebleminded girl, twelve years old, who 
was in the sixth grade. Our impressions, dictated at the end of the examination read, “ Very lively, 
responsive girl. Tremendously energetic. Works with test in most remarkable fashion so that she gets 
every bit of which she is capable out of herself. Her dynamic qualities are very striking. Her great energy 
and application to a task have no doubt aided her much in her school progress.” A year later we learned 
that she was in the seventh grade. 


The facts relating to mental energy, to powers of continuity of purpose and effort 
all belong to this present category. Here, too, we must place the problems of those 
constitutionally inferior persons who, though not rating as defective mentally, yet 
are lacking in forcefulness and effectiveness whenever a situation becomes at all 
difficult. Here also belong questions of balance, of mental balance and control which 
so largely affect the actual accomplishment, no matter what the innate capacity may 
be. There are problems of individuals over-dynamic, impulsive, hyperactive, perhaps 
even defective in control; or of intelligent people who do not adjust well because over- 
sensitive and thus unduly inhibited. 


The first of these is illustrated in the case of a young girl, fourteen and a half years old, who, placed 
out by an agency, was found a great problem in each of several homes. Immediately upon seeing her one 
was impressed by her general attitude. She was strong, sturdy, alert, vivacious, rather a tomboy in manner, 
overactive physically. From her reactions while with us, from the social history, from her own statement of 
her interests and desires it was clear she was of a strong, distinctive personality. She was impulsive and 
uncontrolled to the extent of being practically defective in inhibitions, was changeable in ideas and purposes, 
uncritical, generous, unrepressed, and childish. She described herself as bold and defiant; she was reported 
stubborn and self-willed. She was fond of outdoor sports and the most active recreations. Mentally 
she was normal and it was evident that the problem was not that of capacity but rather one of balance 
and control. 

The problem of the over-inhibited is well known. Typically the case is that of a bright, conscientious 
girl with an excellent school record, who is unsuccessful socially or vocationally because of her timidity, 
sensitiveness, and lack of self-confidence. 


IV. PERSONALITY MAKEUP 


In the study of mental equipment there must be a place for the sizing up of the 
personality. Although at the present time there are available no standardized tests 
analogous to mental tests, psychiatrists have emphasized the need for such study and 
some schedules have been outlined for characterization of individuals. We have long 
appreciated the importance of personality studies and our tendency is more and more 
to inquire and observe and to formulate specific descriptive terms. That it is possible 
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to do more than this at present we doubt, even though we regard with interest certain 
attempts to estimate by a numerical value these character traits. Subjective standards 
and interpretations offer the only means of evaluating these objective and highly 
important life-reactions. 

Practically, it is often difficult to determine what is innate personality makeup 
and what is the result of environment and experience. The interplay of the two is 
great and the innate makeup can scarcely be extricated from the product of circum- 
stances. Perhaps from one point of view such separation is not needed or desirable, 
and yet for the offering of prognoses it is sometimes essential to know just what the 
individual is innately, and what he might be like under different circumstances. 

Thus, we saw a girl, only nine years old, who was a most difficult placing problem. Everywhere she 
lived there were complaints of violent behavior, temper spells, quarreling and rough treatment of children. 
She was a most unpleasant personality, regarded as disagreeable by foster mothers, teachers, and play- 
mates. The major point at issue when we studied her was determination of the extent to which her person- 
ality might be modified by some therapeutic endeavor, which in turn seemed to depend on the question 
as to whether her traits were innate or the result of experiences. In the course of the study previously 


unknown causative experiences were unearthed and with these brought to light and special social and 


educational processes undertaken there has been a marked change in what before were called personality 
traits. 


It is true, conversely, that the same experience reacts differently on different individuals. Thus two 
brothers, a year apart in age, both bright, were subjected to the same experience. The one was markedly 
disturbed thereby, the other apparently totally unaffected. This variance in effect is possibly due to differ- 
ences in personality makeup while in turn the experience itself may change the personality, at least for the 
time being, asin the case of the one brother who became very peculiar and irritable, so that he was regarded 
by all as a specific personality problem. Very frequently cases are met where the personality is reported as 
distinctly changed, and study reveals that this has followed upon some peculiar specific experience. 

The personality makeup may be the feature of a case upon which all the adjust- 
ments are conditioned. Practical procedure sometimes is more largely determined by 
this than by any aspect of mental ability. Thus, for example, the social treatment 
of even the mentally defective must be considered in terms of the personality character- 
istics shown. One feebleminded lad is socially suggestible to a marked degree, though 
perhaps industrious and mild; under good supervision, where suggestible to good 
influences, he may succeed in a simple environment Another with an identical I1.Q. 
is aggressive, a leader, possibly even vicious. He needs perhaps segregation. The social 
adjustments here are not determined by mental capacity, but very largely by character 
and personality traits. 


V. MENTAL CONTENT 


Lastly we come to the group of problems which we may designate as those of 
mental content, an aspect of mental life often overlooked by the psychologist, just 
as the study of general ability and of special abilities and disabilities is usually neglected 
by the psychiatrist. To understand the fundamentals of conduct one must inquire 
into and be acquainted with the stuff of which the individual’s mental life is woven. 
What forms the content of his mental life, what are his interests, his ideals and ambi- 
tions? In what fancies or phantasies does he indulge, what ideation is more or less 
recurrent? Does he have day dreams, and of what do they consist? Is he subject to 
obsessive thoughts or imagery ? 

In general we usually consider the mental content as good or bad, but, as a matter 
of fact, the problem is sometimes concerned, not with good or bad content or ideation, 
but with mental emptiness—vacuity. The surprising fact, according to our experience 
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is that, notwithstanding compulsory school attendance and the abundance of social 
settlements, community centers, and other similar organizations, there yet may be 
found many persons of decidedly good ability who have almost no mental interests 
and the paucity of whose mental life is amazing. It is astonishing to find, for instance, 
the number of young people who know nothing of everyday affairs in the midst of 
which they live, who are unaware of the resources of their city, who have no interest 
in clubs, books, politics, art, music, or indeed in any ordinary wholesome activities 
or recreations. Of course, this may sometimes betoken lack of ambition, but frequently 
it is not a matter of dynamics—the individual has plenty of energy for other things. 

For instance, a young girl, sixteen and a half years old, was found to be quite bright; her I.Q. was 
107, which indicates that she was somewhat above adult intelligence according to the Terman scale. She 
was very quick in her reactions and on a wide range of tests she did well without exception. She had grad- 
uated from grammar school at fourteen, third highest in her class. After a prolonged study—for she was 
seriously delinquent—we stated, “The most interesting features of her makeup are lack of curiosity 
and her narrow range of interests. She seems never to have thought deeply about anything. She 
says of herself that when eight years old she read a book or two by Alger and has never read a 
book since, does not read newspapers or magazines, never read a novel. She had gone to no lectures; 
she knew nothing of social or civic affairs; having been asked to join the Red Cross she had made a small 
money contribution but took no active part. She went very occasionally to dances and rarely to the theatre. 
She had no curiosity even about sexual matters, never wondered nor asked about such things. When she 
became acquainted at the waiting room of a department store with a young woman who later introduced 
her to a group of other women, she had no curiosity about them or their lives, even when after a short 


time they led her into shoplifting. She said of herself that in school she learned easily, that usually after 
reading a history lesson, for example, she could recite it verbatim. 


Such unfortunate mental vacuity can only be a little less pernicious than definitely 
bad mental content. What specific ideation or imagery may be harmful to the indi- 
vidual or to society through the individual is, of course, impossible here to discuss in 
detail. The most disturbing mental content no doubt centers about sex matters, with 
the sometimes ensuing misconduct, irritability, dissatisfactions, deleterious physical 
and mental habits, repressions, or mental conflicts. Or the flow of mental life may be 
most unfortunately given over in considerable measure to ideation concerning stealing 
or gambling or other misconduct or to undesirable notions of adventure. Ideas and 
imagery may recur so frequently and with such force that they become really obsessive, 
even in instances not so extreme that there is indication of pathological conditions of 
the mind in general. We have many times studied the facts concerning young people 
who have first learned tabooed words under disturbing circumstances, the words then 
forcibly weaving themselves into the mental content and causing emotional stresses 
and impulsions. That the chain of causation must be brought into the light of full 
consciousness before effective curative processes can be initiated is now a well-accepted 
fact. (The method of aiding the individual to this self-realization is the analysis of 
the mental life familiar to those who are acquainted with the work of Freud. In various 
modified forms this method is most helpful in studying the mental content.) 


Illustrative cases.—Our case studies are replete with findings of the bearings of mental content upon 
social and moral behavior and even upon reactions to educational and vocational adjustments. Only a 
couple of instances can be given in a few words. 

A lad of twelve years, generally regarded as a bully and excluded from a boys’ club because so much 
of a “‘scrapper,”’ said in the course of an interview, “ There’s something the matter with my mind,” and on 
further inquiry he added, “It’s because I always have bad thoughts, bad words,” and after some little 
persuasion he wrote on a slip of paper the bad words which he said came into his mind again and again, 
making him feel irritable and unhappy. “They make me feel like hitting,” he said. 
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Sometimes in other cases it is an idea or thought rather than a word; again it is a visual image, a 
picture. Another boy, not yet thirteen years old, was in court after a series of burglaries so remarkable 
as to become featured in the newspapers. In the course of inquiry concerning beginnings he told of various 
experiences, on the basis of which most vivid imagery had developed. From an older boy he had heard 
much of stealing: “He made the idea come up in my mind and sometimes I can hardly get it out. I 


always think of breaking in. Breaking in comes in my mind every minute sometimes. It’s like chains 
that hold you.” 


It must be patent that any re-educative process in these cases can be mainly 
achieved by building up substitutive, good mental content through developing better 
and more appealing interests. But it is equally true that the essential trouble can 
never be fairly met until it is really known. 

Of course these five phases or aspects of mental equipment upon which we have 
touched overlap and are interrelated in many ways and influence each other. The 
dynamic and personality qualities are closely related and the mental content is deter- 
mined in part by these as well as by the mental abilities. In the integrated individual 
it is difficult to separate them, but for the purpose of analytic and practical study of the 
individual the five aspects of mental equipment should be kept in mind, and the 
striking characteristics of each noted. 

This paper represents of necessity only a cursory and incomplete survey which 
sketches merely a schema that has proved useful both for purposes of diagnosis and 
recommendations. The time and effort such study requires has seemed amply justified 
by the specific social treatment that can be based on the findings and by the successful 
outcomes in many cases which social treatment so founded has achieved. 


COLONY AND EXTRA-INSTITUTIONAL CARE FOR THE FEEBLEMINDED 
Dr. Charles Bernstein, Superintendent, Rome Custodial School, New York 


In New York State there are conservatively estimated to be 30,000 feebleminded 
and socially unfit persons, requiring state care and treatment and especially manual 
and industrial training, so that such cases may be saved from lives of crime and 
immorality and a large percentage of them made happy, industrious, and even useful 
laborers. Thus their services, so far as possible, are returned to the commonwealth, 
and the individuals are trained to self-support under supervision and are able to do the 
work for which there is a great but unanswered demand, namely, farm labor and 
domestic help. There is at present a demand on the part of the citizens of the state 
for greatly enlarged facilities for proper training, as well as custodial care of the lower 
grades of the feebleminded. We believe, therefore, that the time has come when some- 
thing much less expensive and many times more practical and natural than the physical 
custody of brick walls and iron enclosures, and the large per capita expenditure 
for buildings and maintenance, is possible and practical, to meet the conditions out- 
lined for a large percentage of these cases. 

On October 1, 1914, we had 450 female inmates in the institution which I represent. 
Since that time we admitted 675 up to July 1, 1919, making a total of 1,125 female 
inmates cared for during this time, of which number 362 have passed through the 
colonies—that is, practically one-third of all the cases cared for and admitted since 
October 1, 1914, have received colony training and treatment, and of this number 
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225 have never had to be returned to the institution—that is, have clean records. 
This is 20 per cent of all the cases cared for during this time. Thus are the statements 
that I have been making for the past year or two substantiated, viz., that from one- 
third to one-fourth of all the cases we deal with are suitable for colony life; while 
only one-fifth, or 20 per cent, of all the cases have been entirely amenable thereto. 
Still, as the records show, another 131 of the cases were tried again. Finally only 
28 had to be returned permanently for discipline. Actually over one-quarter of all 
the cases cared for in this institution during the time are still cared for outside of the 
institution. They are not occupying one-thousand-dollar beds in the institution, 
and they are relieving the state of a portion or all of their annual maintenance cost. 


STATISTICS IN REGARD TO GIRLS PASSED THROUGH COLONIES 
OcToBER 1,1914—JULY 1, 1919 


Number 
Total number passed through colonies. ............0e ec cece eee ce eee eeeeeeeeceeees 362 
Discipline EE EO TE PEE Ne 225 
Returned for discipline and tried again. ........... ccc cece eee e cece ceeeccceeeeees 131 
Returned permanently for discipline. ..........ccccccccccccccccccccccccsesceseecs 28 
Returned permanently for incompetency or ill health. ...............0ccceeeeeecees 55 
Parole I Ss iba b cam enweeateheagcaeneice 136 
Discharge { Discharged ES cCiitt ot etka dannuheaws bby ater eeedes sus ben. enwd cise eee 61 
en Se ote Ue Cee ehiieseaeRacnvesTannebrearcoheer restates Ke 22 
CRN CUNUNIND. ..o ch dew ee Vow sebecdcetencebleGtbsenesvosesececeesveuseee 30 
IE NEN I os ins akin Srbnd aan dha oF ERAT ROK one 60d.60ds dc oeescees 22 
Runaways discharged (including married, paroled, or lost)..................00.00005 22 
Le tne ate er kb auticn do Wee SO Nametare te KeanGhenepees.o~'s 30 
Runaways Runaways married—colonies FECES S ede KCRAS OMAR UROAEAS D RUC Wbeed Red edcennees 3 
ee ease das oWRORe EON TON a OES ONSS > sik e wee 7 
Te ee en ee ee er 7 
ee ccd as bedi Oh RED IRAE Den eKbOEhenersenedecene 4 
a ay ee ce ee ne ee ee eee 2 
NINE, «cn Vibe Nou ed Oh ese6 a ccedebbeGhobeeeceseheticssessecese 5 

amen II IIS 5 Gh ou vad vane Hoe ceeds ineedeswivcsetounsedts bac 
I I 66 iis si hik'6 hb 0 R4eAERENS + 40666 5600 h e000 ES ka DOOee 9 

. Of the 9 babies born to parole girls: 

Cito a nan an Crk deehe Se Cou e Nees OEE CRETE Seb O68 3 
a Ry Te He I 8 oe oo 656 08886 05 05 ose be sew c snc cc siciccnes 5 


Babies born outside and adopted 


A daily average of 140 working girls,’ distributed among six colonies? last year, 
earned $24,000. One half, or $12,000, of these earnings was used for personal expenses 
and savings for the girls, and the other half for colony operating expenses; and the 
state expended an equal amount ($12,000) to supplement operating expenses. Thus 
it actually cost the state to support these girls $85 per girl per year, whereas the per 
capita cost at the school was $280 for the same period. Of course the support of these 
working girls at the school would actually cost less than the average yearly cost, as 
they would all be workers and contributors to the general household economy, and 
would not require the expense of special school training or medical attention. How- 

* As many as 160 were at times in colonies, in addition to from 16 to 20 younger girls in junior colonies 
in training, but not earning; however, maintained by the earning colonies. 


2 Three domestic colonies in Rome and one domestic colony each in Syracuse and East Aurora, and 
a mill colony in Oriskany Falls. 
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ever, on the other hand they would require more expensive clothing than the average 
girl inmates in the school, and also a house and bed, the cost of which does not appear 
in the per capita cost of $280, whereas at the colony they actually paid for their own 
home and bed in rental, and they also contributed home, bed, and board for 16 to 
20 younger non-earning girls. 

Two of these colonies, viz., the East Aurora domestic colony and the Oriskany 
Falls mill colony, required a little financial assistance from the school at first, but now 
they are well organized and running full capacity, require no support from the school, 
and receive only the salary of the colony matron and a small part of the time of the 
parole agent and superintendent. Were the money given the girls for savings bank 
accounts reduced, the total expense could be covered by colony earnings. The mill 
colony is the most independent of all because of larger earnings. However, the girls 
thus employed do not have the privilege of normal living conditions in a small family 
home, which we believe to be a valuable factor in any girl’s life, and especially for 
these girls, most of whom have never had such normal home experiences, and thus 
have never learned how to live free in the world. 


COLONY FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Jury 1, 1918—JuLy 1,1919 


Colony Earnings Paid Girls nee Cost to State 


Rome Group 


$ 4108.35 | $ 3203.04 | $ 5118.45 
Oriskany Falls ‘ 3832.41 5276.39 094.84 
East Aurora 1155.14 2695.81 672.86 
Syracuse 3311.87 .56 2338.44 2493.33 


$23056.53 $10166.46 $13604.58 $ 8370.48 
3620.52 


$1 2000.00 


Average earnings of 140 girls (average number of girls in colonies), $165 for the year. 


Cost the state an average of $85 (supplies $60 and salaries $25) per girl per year, whereas it cost 
$280 for each girl at the school. 


The Rome and Syracuse colonies had the younger, dependent girls, and thus were 
less able to maintain their independent support. However, we felt that the training 
these younger girls could thus receive should not be sacrificed to so mercenary a 
consideration, and the older girl colonists agreed thereto. 

The $12,000 used by the girls for personal expenses, savings, etc., represents 
what it must mean to the colony girls to have the opportunity to live this freer life. 
It represents privileges and comforts, such as free spending money, better clothes, 
church and social privileges, and savings in the bank. More than all else it means 
a chance to experience and enjoy something of the nature of normal home and family 
life, which these girls could not enjoy were they alone in the world or otherwise held 
in institutional custody. 

In this treatise on colonies little is said of boys’ colonies and parole for boys, 
as it appears there is little or no question regarding this procedure as applied to males. 

When these boys’ colonies are located in farming communities, about one-half 
of the time of the boys is available to assist surrounding farmers. The boys receive 
twenty cents per hour, which gives them money for clothing, spending money, etc. 
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Many times they earn enough so that they may place some of it in the savings bank 
and thus make a start toward the savings bank account. This they are sure to build 
up when later they go out on parole, as many of these boys do, with farmers in the 
vicinity of the colony, under agreement, at $10 to $25 per month. 

The following is a form of agreement with a farmer for such work: 


SN a lela lan Bhi aie in a a he to live with and 


work for me with the understanding that after he has been with me four weeks, I will decide whether or 
not he proves satisfactory. 


I agree to pay him $................ per month, with board and lodging. 


I agree to report at least once in three months on how the boy is getting along, and make complete 
settlement. 


I will take receipts for all clothing bought for the boy, and keep close account of the spending money 
I give him, which is not to exceed 25 cents per week, or $1.00 at any one time, if he is going to town, and 
the balance due at the end of the quarter will be left at the asylum for the boy. 


I agree to the above contract 


Notice—Boys going out on parole are not allowed to smoke. If they have adopted the habit before 
going out, they will be allowed to chew tobacco, but under no conditions will they be allowed to smoke. 


Paroles and colonies.—If this colony system is continued and proves as successful 
as it has in the past, which I am sure it will, we shall be able to provide for at least 
one-half of all the feebleminded that will have to be cared for by the state of New York 
because of the fact of dependency or delinquency. In this way not only will the state 
be saved hundreds of thousands of dollars in the annual cost of maintenance of these 
cases but also will be saved the overhead expense of $1,000 per bed for from 15,000 
to 20,000 cases. Or, if we only consider the interest on this overhead investment at 
5 per cent, it will mean the matter of a million dollars saved in interest on the twenty 
million dollars which it would cost to build for these 20,000 people. Furthermore, 
these people will be rendered much more happy and contented, much more normal in 
their life and activities. At the same time the public will be greatly assisted with 
labor which otherwise, according to present indications, will be in no other way 
available. In connection with such a colony system many of the boys and girls who 
have proven to be entirely trustworthy and amenable to ordinary family life will 
be placed on parole, boys on farms and girls with good families, to the extent of some 
five thousand at least. 

Reforestation.—In addition to the reforestation project on the Lawrence Farm, 
we have continued our operations in the Adirondacks on the state loaned lands. 
However, because of the high cost of materials and the difficulty of shipping them 
during war time, we decided to discontinue the Indian Lake Colony for the year, and 
closed it on October 1, 1918, intending to reopen it in the spring of 1919, providing 
conditions proved favorable. We find this line of work very beneficial to many of 
our boys, and it is surprising to see how many of them are anxious to go there and glad 
to stay there all winter, even though the place is far isolated from all surrounding 
neighbors. The boys seem to glory in their isolation and are happy because of the 
fact that there is no one to interfere with them and they can practically have the run 
of things without being hindered or restricted or complained of by surrounding 
neighbors. And, too, many of these boys had opportunities to go out on surrounding 
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farms and help their neighbors cut wood, take care of stock, plant and harvest crops, 
etc., and several were placed on parole with farmers in the Adirondacks in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the colony. Many of our inmates who have incipient tuber- 


culosis are greatly benefited by this life in the Adirondacks and are even able to do 
some tree-planting. 


BOYS’ COLONIES 


Farm Colonies ! No. of Beds} Property 


20 Purchased 
20 Purchased 
20 Rented 
go Purchased 
20 Loaned by 
state 
20 Rented 
30 Rented 
20 Rented 
40 Rented 
20 Rented 
30 Rented 
20 Rented 


All these colonies are for boys for agricultural purposes, except No. 8, which is 
for boys at work in Rome assisting in handling freight, caring for lawns, attending 
furnaces, shoveling paths, etc. They accommodate an average of twenty each, 
plus farmer and wife for attendant. All but No. 5 and No. 9g are located within a 
few miles of the city of Rome. No. 5, the Indian Lake Colony, is in northern Hamil- 
ton County in the Adirondacks, principally for reforestation purposes, and No. 9, 


the Akron Colony, in Erie County, 20 miles northeast of Buffalo on the West Shore 
Railroad. 


GIRLS’ COLONIES 


Colonies Opened No.of Beds} Property 


1914 14 Rented 
1916 18 Rented 
1917 10 Rented 
. Parry 1917 18 Rented 
. Oriskany Falls 1917 Sahn anit 24 Rented 
1918 20 Rented 
1918 4° Rented 
d i 1918 20 Rented 
. Richfield Springs 1919 24 Rented 
. Hamilton 1919 20 Rented 


These girls’ colonies are for girls in domestic and mill work, and accommodate 
one matron and 14 to 24 girls each, and all are located in the city of Rome except No. 3 
located at West New Brighton, Staten Island, for domestic work. No. 6 is located 
at East Aurora, for domestic work. No. 7 is at Syracuse, for domestic work, No. 10 
at Hamilton, for colored girls for domestic work, No. 5 at Oriskany Falls, for 
mill work, and No. g at Richfield Springs, for mill work. 

The girls’ domestic colonies really accommodate or supervise a larger number of 
girls than the number of beds indicated, for a number of proven trusty girls room in 


the home where they work, but continue to use the colony home as their social center 
and real home. 


: 
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THE STATE HOSPITAL AND THE PAROLE SYSTEM 
Everett S. Elwood, Secretary, New York State Hospital Commission, Albany 


The parole system is one of the principal phases of the out-patient work of state 
hospitals, and is dependent for its success quite largely upon the other chief factors, 
namely, the hospital social worker and the mental clinics or dispensaries operated 
by the physicians of the hospital staffs. 

The parole was a valuable method of returning a patient to his home environment 
even before social workers had been employed or mental clinics established. It had 
a certain restraining influence on the patient and was something of a comfort to 
the relatives who knew that the patient while on parole could be returned to the hospital 
without delay and without the expense, formality, and often notoriety of another 
commitment. Probably it was often used as a big stick over the patient by reminding 
him that he was still on parole and would have to go back to what was then known as 
the “lunatic asylum,” if he were not careful to act as the other members of the family 
thought he ought to act, though they may have been no saner than himself. 

The coming of the hospital social worker and the establishment of mental clinics 
out in the communities have increased both the scope and the efficiency of the parole 
system. 

The maximum length of the parole allowed by statute varies from three months 
in some states to two years in Wisconsin. In Arkansas patients may be paroled for 
one year and this may be extended for another year if application is made for such 
extension. This wide variation makes it impossible to draw exact comparisons with 
respect to the operation of the parole system throughout the country. 

The increase in the number of patients on parole from the 13 New York state 
hospitals coincident with the establishment of social service in the majority of these 
institutions is very striking. At the end of the fiscal year September 30, 1913, there 
was a total of 861 patients on parole. The following year saw each hospital equipped 
with a social worker. The number on parole went to 1,300. In 1917 it had increased 
to 1,559 and has steadily grown until March 1, 1920, it was 2,283. It is safe to say 
that at least a thousand patients in New York are enjoying a parole in their homes 
who would still be in the state hospitals were it not for the social service supervision 
given them. This means a financial saving to the state in maintenance alone of 
approximately $1,000 per day. The lengthening of the statutory maximum parole 
limit from six months to one year in 1917 should be mentioned in this connection, 
but since it is only certain types of patients with certain environmental difficulties 
that call for a full year’s parole, this increase in the possible period does not begin 
to account for the growth in the number out on parole. 

The New York legislature has just made provision for additional social workers 
to the extent that each state hospital will have at least one worker for each hundred 
patients on parole. Massachusetts has a state director of social service and a corps 
of nineteen social workers, which is the largest number employed by any state today. 
Dr. Kline, commissioner of mental diseases in Massachusetts, recently wrote, “It 
would seem that the parole system was adequate, although its scope could be enlarged 
through the employment of additional trained workers.” Dr. Singer, alienist of the 
Department of Public Welfare, Illinois, writes: ‘The most important measure for 
increasing the number on parole is provision of an efficient social service department 
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with facilities for placing and supervision of patients. These measures are only 
just being instituted in this state and at the present time we have four social workers 
at the Chicago State Hospital, one at the Jacksonville State Hospital, and one at 
Elgin.” 

The practical value of social service during both the hospital and the parole 
periods is well expressed by Dr. Kirby, director of the New York Psychiatric Institute: 

The length of the hospital treatment will often depend directly upon what the social worker is able 
to do toward changing unfavorable home conditions, smoothing out causes for friction, and educating 
the family regarding the management of the patient on his or her return home..... The social worker 
should attend staff conferences and get acquainted with each new case as soon as possible. 

As each case is first presented and discussed, the physician should state whether or not the case 


offers a social service problem at that time and indicate the ways in which the worker can be helpful in 
the diagnosis and treatment. 


Later on, when parole of the case is granted, the physician should be responsible for a final formulation 


of the social service problem then offered, with special reference to the modifiable factors concerned in 
the mental breakdown. 


Mental clinics distributed throughout the hospital districts are invaluable in the 
operation of an extensive parole system. Massachusetts has forty of them, New York 
over thirty, and other states are falling into line. Many parole cases find it very 
difficult to return to the hospital at regular intervals for medical counsel and treatment, 
but are very willing to attend a nearby clinic where they are met by the hospital 
physicians and the social worker. Furthermore, some of them have a hesitancy 
about returning to the state hospital which does not occur when it comes to attending 
a mental hygiene clinic, especially if it is held at a general hospital, a health center, 
or in connection with other clinics. Ishould call attention to the fact that in New York 
State these clinics are being enlarged in scope to provide for the examination and treat- 
ment of mentally defective cases. This additional work is being done very largely 
under the direction of the state commission for mental defectives. 

The fundamental necessity of having the active interest and constant support of 
the physicians of the staff for all phases of successful out-patient work is so evident 
that it hardly needs emphasizing. Unless the physician in charge of the clinical work 
of the institution inspires the physicians under him to use every possible means to 
promote the parole of patients, any parole system will soon be more system than parole. 

There are several constructive suggestions which might be offered in connection 
with the progressive development of the parole and mental hygiene activities of a 
state hospital. All who are closely connected with the problems pertaining to the 
mentally sick seem to be unanimous in recommending the establishment of more 
mental clinics and the securing of many more social workers. Six patients at home 
on parole represent a saving to the state equivalent to the salary of one social worker. 
Since the additional number of patients on parole in New York as a direct consequence 
of the social service given averages about eighty patients per worker, the state must 
be making about 1,300 per cent on this investment. 

A recommendation made by Dr. Salmon, medical director of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, is ‘‘a systematic and continuous survey of the institutional 
population, together with some plan of intra-hospital transfer which will tend to 
disclose cases likely to be benefited by a new environment.” He also suggests the 


need of “speeding up and intensifying public education regarding mental diseases. 
In many cases a parole results in failure because of an improper attitude on the part 
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of the people in the patient’s family or neighborhood. With a proper attitude on 
the part of the people interested, such patients would get along with entire success. 
The unfortunate attitude usually taken depends of course upon the medieval ideas 
of mental diseases which still so largely prevail... .. Of course no agency for 
public education is quite so good as the social worker herself.” Dr. Garvin, super- 
intendent of the Kings Park State Hospital, New York, suggests along the same line 
that “the clinical director should every four months at least make a survey of the entire 
institution with the co-operation of the ward physicians, in order to examine patients 
who may be parole possibilities. This constant combing of the institutions for 
parole patients will certainly prove of value in increasing the number on parole.” 

Another state hospital superintendent has outlined such a practical method 
of encouraging employees to train patients up to a parole that I quote at some length: 

The roots of this system reach back into the whole management of the hospital in its relation to the 
patients. The doctors on the staff and the Board of Managers should be imbued with the idea that about 
the worst place for a patient or a lethargic employee is the ward of a state hospital. All must be taught 
that the more time spent “off the ward” each day by every patient, the better for the institution and the 
patient. 

With this point in view, no employee is expected to go anywhere or do anything without taking one 
or more patients along; no matter how small the job, one, two, three, or more patients have the right to 
go along. 

Patients should be sent at first on little errands in the ward and then off the ward under the eye of 
the attendant, and then for short distances out from under the eye of the attendant, then for longer trips— 
to be followed by more and more liberty. During this process lapses by the patient should be readily 
overlooked and the “try and try again’’ motto must prevail. 

With this point in view, the patient should then be allowed to earn a little money by doing chores or 
light jobs for the neighbors, and when things go smoothly should be allowed to keep the money for spending. 
It is easy to see that after the patient has developed to this point, he or she is on the high road to being 
self-supporting, but it is just at this point that the great obstacles begin to show up. Thus far I have 
been able to make quite a feature of the plan without getting into serious trouble with the neighborhood 
or with the labor organizations. 

Furthermore, the employees who are promoted from the ward service to positions in the industrial 
departments should be trained in mental nursing (occupational therapy). The mental nurse in the car- 
penter shop, bakery, kitchen, store, laundry, etc., etc., proves to be valuable in developing the patients 
toward parole and subsequent self-support. This is another hard nut for the “powers above” to crack, 
but if the industries of the hospital are to be used in occupational therapy, or as a means of bringing patients 
nearer sanity, this nut contains the meat from which the tree will grow to enormous proportions. Personally 
I never could see how it should be hard for a state hospital man to grasp this thought and put it into 
successful operation, unless it was that there was more solicitude for getting the work done cheaply and 
well than for returning the patient to his home. 


Occupational therapy will prove of great value in raising the mental level of the 
patient by training him in habits of industry, and by developing his ability to meet 
the problems of everyday life. It has been suggested by Miss MacDonald, of the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, that an occupational therapy shop or center 
for paroled cases would undoubtedly provide a means of increasing the patient’s 
adaptability to community life, would stimulate him to help himself, and as a _half- 
way house would be of great help during the first trying days of making adjustment 
again to life out in the community. 

The development of a scheme of co-operation between the hospital social worker 
and the public health nurses, visiting nurses, and social agencies in the district would 
be of very great benefit to the out-patient work of the state hospital. Local volunteer 
mental societies could render valuable aid especially in the rural sections not visited 
frequently by the hospital worker. 
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In summarizing, I would say that the parole system is an indispensable factor 
in the successful operation of a modern state hospital. Its highest efficiency and 
greatest value to the patients and the community can only be attained and main- 
tained by constant vigilance on the part of the medical staff, by the establishment 
of more mental hygiene clinics, by the employment of a much larger corps of psy- 
chiatric social workers, by thoroughly organized occupational therapy and rehabilita- 
tion activities, and by developing further co-operation with public health nurses and 


various social agencies and mental hygiene societies, in the territory served by the 
hospital. 


MENTAL HYGIENE PROBLEMS OF DELINQUENT SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Sanger Brown, II, M.D., Physician-in-Charge, Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Public School 37 (Probationary School), New York City 


There is every reason to believe that adult law offenders and delinquents are 
recruited to a considerable extent from the ranks of delinquent children. It becomes 
important, therefore, to study delinquency during its developmental period in child- 
hood in order to understand its origin and to see what remedies can be applied. 

There is also considerable likelihood that much scientific knowledge as to the 
development of social and delinquent disorders of adult life may be gained by the 
study of these conditions in children. Most of our knowledge of such conditions 
heretofore has been gained through the study of symptoms as observed in adults, 
and it is true that the past twenty years have shown great advances in our under- 
standing of such states. But in some respects we have perhaps accepted certain 
dogmas a little too readily. For example, there is the matter of personality. We 
have been inclined in the past to accept one’s personality as a fixed and rigid thing; 
but is it not possible—or in fact probable—that the personality which we see in the 
adult is the product of a combination of circumstances beginning in the very earliest 
years of childhood and developing in favorable or unfavorable directions according 
to the host of influences which are brought to bear at that time? Then, there is 
the question of heredity. Interest in the nature of mental reactions was at one 
time largely centered in the question as to whether the condition was inherited or 
not. But we are now far away from that rather fruitless problem, and intimate 
knowledge of the daily home life of children might readily indicate how the sensi- 
tive developing mind has developed tendencies from bad environmental conditions 
which might later in adult life be attributed to heredity. 

For the purposes of orientation a few remarks may be made as to how such a 
study is being carried out in a probationary school in New York City. The authorities 
of the public school system of New York have seen to the establishment of separate 
ungraded classes, of truant schools, and later of the probationary schools; but with 
a keen appreciation of the needs of a fuller understanding of the question of school 
truancy and delinquency they have desired that an inquiry be made into the question 
of causes and origins. With this in view, they have invited the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene to make a study of this problem in Public School 37, a probationary 
school, the object being to have a survey of such a character as will throw light on 
the underlying causes of delinquency. 
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A physician, a psychologist, and a social service worker have been appointed by 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene to make this study. The probationary 
school is on the East Side of New York at 87th Street near Lexington Avenue. It 
accommodates about 200 boys who remain in the school up to the age of about sixteen 
years. The school is known as a probationary school and the boys are sent there in 
order to receive special instruction and observation in small classes. They come from 
the regular classes in other schools, and as a rule it is found that a faithful effort has 
been made there to carry on their education in the usual way. These boys, therefore, 
have generally shown delinquencies, conduct disorders, and maladjustments of rather 
marked type. If they were not sent to this probationary school, it would be neces- 
sary to send them to a truant school where they would be in residence. This fact is 
stated in order to indicate that the more serious types are under observation here, 
although the delinquency may be rather less serious in type than one would encounter 
in the children’s court. In approaching this subject it will first be of interest to 
record some of the misdemeanors of these boys as one learns of them from lay sources. 

Truancy is a very common cause of difficulty, although it must not be thought 
that any of these delinquencies exist singly. That is, truancy is very likely to be 
associated with other forms of misconduct, such as petty thieving, disobedience, or 
untruthfulness. However this may be, many of the boys are persistent truants, 
staying away from school, playing in the street, going to the movies, or playing in 
the park day after day, or even week in and week out, until brought to account by the 
parents, police officers, or the Bureau of Attendance. Then there is petty thieving 
in many forms. At times the boys only take things from their own homes—small 
amounts of money or some salable objects; but much the most common form of 
thieving, especially with smaller boys, is to take fruit from stores on the street and 
from peddlers’ wagons. This leads to taking minor objects from inside the stores; 
and once this develops, the thieving tendency is fairly well established. Then too, 
small boys organize at times in groups of three and four, and on not a few occasions 
hold up another boy on the street, go through his pockets, and take what little money 
he may have. 

Disobedience is, of course, very common. Many of these boys are quite beyond 
the control of their parents; they do much as they please, and such discipline as is 
attempted is of no avail. This leads to loafing and vagrancy, and especially staying 
out in the streets at night. Not infrequently during the summer time they stay out 
all night, sleeping in cellars or vacant lots. Gambling in a petty way is harmful 
with these boys. The boy finds himself without lunch money, and may either go 
hungry or steal from a grocery stand or peddler’s wagon because he has lost his lunch 
money through gambling. Or a boy may find that he is a few pennies ahead and 
keeps himself in cigarettes which he can buy for a cent apiece in some places. 

A very unfortunate development in these cases is what may be termed an anti- 
social attitude of mind. After they have been involved in a few delinquencies and 
perhaps have been taken to children’s court, they are no longer frank, honest, and 
truthful in attitude, but they become suspicious, reserved, and on the defensive 
in their statements. Unfortunately this condition is frequent. Such an attitude 
of mind should not be looked upon as an expression of inherent character of the 
child but as something which has come about as a result of experiences which he has 
undergone, 
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With an appreciation of these general types of conduct disorders, questions 
at once present themselves as to their origin. Are these troubles dependent upon 
the physical condition of the child? Is it malnutrition or improper food which is 
at the basis of the trouble? Or is some more definite physical disorder to be blamed, 
such as enlarged tonsils, bad teeth, defective vision, or improper breathing due to 
adenoids? Or does the disorder rest more definitely in the mental sphere, possibly 
on the basis of unrecognized mental deficiency? Or is the disorder one of person- 
ality rather than of actual mental defect? Then, too, one asks whether the trouble 
arises not from the child itself but from the environment such as would exist with 
improper home training or unfortunate home or neighborhood environment. Finally, 
are there very definite mental conflicts in each case determining the character of the 
symptoms and bringing about the unfortunate results ? 

In attempting the solution of any of these problems information must be gained 
from all sources. One desires an intimate knowledge of the family life and home 
influences, of neighborhood environment, of school life, and a record of the develop- 
mental history of the child, as well as a record of his behavior. Examination of the 
boy himself probably contributes more than any other one thing toward understanding 
the case, but this is inadequate without all the other available sources of information. 

Nervousness and delinqguency.—One finds a great variety of things which seem 
to be of importance in causing delinquency, and it is rather difficult to group these 
causes under general headings. However, this is possible to some extent and an 
effort may therefore be made to present some of the findings in this way. One general 
condition, therefore, which appears to be a cause will be considered first; namely, 
the presence of nervousness or nervous symptoms as leading to delinquency in children. 
A fair number of the children show nervous symptoms, sometimes mild and tem- 
porary, sometimes severe and of long standing, and these symptoms are of various 
types. 

One of the most common symptoms observed is disturbance of sleep. This may 
be very mild amounting only to restlessness and fears at night, or it may be fairly 
severe, in which case somnambulism seems to be especially frequent. Of course 
these symptoms do not exist alone and they are to be taken as indications of an 
underlying nervous state. We find that such children are quick tempered, irri- 
table, and lacking in normal emotional control, so that they show impulsiveness in 
various ways. 

Another very frequent symptom of nervousness, especially in the smaller boys, 
is overactivity. A few marked cases of this have been seen in the small boys, 
accompanied by irritability, ill temper, and mischievousness. Such boys show great 
restlessness; they are up early in the morning and stay out very late at night, it being 
impossible to keep them in control. They are often thin and ill-nourished. Two 
such cases in this school have these symptoms of overactivity to such an extent that 
they need special medical treatment. With this physical excitement some of the 
children appear to show a great deal of mental excitability also, telling all sorts of 
fantastic tales, although this in itself can scarcely be considered unusual, since it is 
seen so frequently in normal children. 

Then cases are seen which are quite the reverse of the above. They are inactive, 
languid, do not take part in games, and appear to be lacking in normal nervous vigor 
and energy. 
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Very frequently one sees boys with various physical complaints comparable to 
those which one sees in adults—the so-called neurotic symptoms. Complaints of 
stomach trouble, inability to eat certain things, headaches, and complaints of various 
pains are often encountered. While such complaints cannot be overlooked from the 
physical standpoint, it is very often not difficult to demonstrate that these symptoms 
are of mental rather than of physical origin. A few concrete examples of nervous 
symptoms associated with delinquency may be given. 


1. A small boy was admitted to the school some time last year, the record being that of a serious 
disciplinary case. He was frequently late for school, he was noisy and disturbing in the classroom, he was 
constantly the center of fights and disorder, and was inattentive in his studies. At Public School 37 the 
same difficulties were found; he was always whistling out in school, getting into difficulties, and could not 
be kept quiet. His mother reported that he was disobedient, out on the streets most of the time, and could 
not be kept in the house. He was quite out of control at home as well as at school, so that his problem was 
somewhat difficult. 


On examination he was found to be a thin, ill-nourished child with an exhausted appearance and with 
a rather sad expression which seemed to indicate a great deal of unhappiness. He looked like a little old 
man, and because of his ill-nourished state it was thought at first that this must be due to some physical 
disease, although examination revealed no disorder. It was found that this boy came from a very unsatis- 
factory home in a bad neighborhood. His father and mother did not seem to feel much responsibility for 
him, and so it was first thought that his condition was to be explained on general home situation and 
environment. Moreover, the boy has a brother in the school who is a chronic truant. 


However, a much more definite factor was determined. It was learned that this boy, after school 
was working for long hours carrying coal and other supplies for an Italian. He carried things which were 
altogether too heavy for him, and at times he would be physically exhausted. This had been going on for 
many weeks. This work was discontinued when the situation was understood, and at about the same time 
a lunch with cocoa was introduced into the school. With this a remarkable change was soon noticed in 
our boy. He grew less irritable and restless, his self-control grew better, and as time went on all symptom. 
improved. In three months he gained 64 pounds, and from the physical standpoint looked a different boys 
The others no longer teased him. He no longer caused trouble in the classroom, and his teacher reported 
him as a very nice boy indeed. He was found to be warmhearted and kind and he showed a number of 
excellent traits of character, being popular and wel’ liked by the others. 

This boy, then, was one of the overactive types of nervousness described above. From being over- 
active and irritable he became quiet and composed and his genera! delinquent tendencies subsided. The 
boy had been ill nourished and overworked with resulting nervous symptoms; and while, of course, the 
general condition of home and environment were of some importance, they were factors of much less 
importance than the immediate situation. Here isa case, then, of delinquency associated with nervousness 
in which a fairly definite cause was found. 

2. Another similar case may be merely mentioned here. A boy of ten years was entirely out of control 
both at home and in school. He was constantly thieving, gambling, was frequently out all night, was very 
active and mischievous, and was finally taken to the children’s court on the charge of highway robbery: 
he along with a number of his young companions, having held up an older boy and taken a watch from 
him. Without going into all his delinquencies it-may be said that the basis of the condition was found 
to be over-stimulation. He ate with the rest of the family, and the men of the household, who were 
laborers, put whiskey in their coffee. The child drank several cups of this a day and did not take very 
much else. He drank a great deal on Sunday—in fact, was often intoxicated—and on Monday morning 
was ill, as a result, with headache. He was of the overactive type, also, and was mischievous and 
boisterous. 

With the lunch and cocoa and with the discontinuance of alcohol he entirely changed; from the 
pinched, thin-faced little boy with a muddy complexion, his expression changed, his color improved, and 
he too, gained about 7 pounds. He is now a different boy. One never hears complaints of him. He is 
excellent in his studies, and there is every indication that the causes of the condition were insufficient food 
with too much alcohol. He, again, was one of the overactive type, the symptoms being attributable to 
a very different cause. 


Unfortunately, cases of delinquency can seldom be explained on this simple basis. 
Such physical causes, however, when they do exist seem more common in the younger 
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children, and it is always quite necessary to examine the child very carefully to learn 
whether nervous symptoms may be brought about by an undermining of the general 
health. These physical causes of symptoms are quite easy to understand, and if our 
inquiry could cease there the problem would be a much more simple one. But much 
more frequently it is found that these maladjusted mental states with nervousness 
are to be explained on a psychological basis, and the following case is cited as an 
example of what is often encountered. 


This case is that of a boy of good intellect now twelve years of age. He has been a serious delinquent 
for three years, having been for a term of six months in a truant school, after which, however, his delin- 
quency continued. He has now been at Public School 37 for about eight months, and besides truancy he 
is seriously addicted to stealing—not taking useful or valuable things, as a rule, but small articles from 
five- and ten-cent stores, such as cologne, rings, flashlights, rubber stamps, and many other trifling things. 
With this delinquency he gets in trouble at school. He is restless, gets up and walks out of the classroom, 
and does not quite appreciate the need of ordinary rules and regulations. The boy has a number of special 
interests. His teacher says that he shows a great liking for art and drawing. He goes to the Metropolitan 
Museum, and his mother says he has clay models of Napoleon and Washington in the house which he 
likes to work over. The principal has noticed that he has an unusually good knowledge of electricity and 
can discuss fairly complex electrical problems with intelligence. As well as being delinquent it is found 
that the boy is of a very distinctly nervous type. At night he is restless, has night terrors, mutters in his 
sleep about the events of the day, and sometimes he gets up and walks in his sleep and performs a number 
of simple acts before awaking. Here, then, is a boy with a fair number of nervous symptoms amourting 
practically to a neurosis, and associated with this is a history of serious delinquency of several years’ 
standing. 

The difficulty with this boy was found to be in his instinctive life. It was learned through a number 
of interviews that his mind was occupied during much of the time in a very unwholesome way over matters 
of sex. He learned about matters of sex when he was about ten years old from a boy somewhat older than 
himself, and these boys got into a very unhealthy mental state at that time. This has occupied the 
thoughts of this boy to the exclusion of other things, causing him to be solitary, self-absorbed, and inatten- 
tive at school. Indeed the older boy was a sex offender on some occasions with girls in the neighborhood 
and while our boy seems to have been too timid and shy to actually commit the same offense, yet his mind 
was more or less obsessed by all these thoughts. The bad influence of such a state of affairs on a young 
child can be understood. He developed the nervous symptoms mentioned above, he became solitary 
and truancy was not an unnatural outcome. The thieving in his case arose from the influence of his 
companion also. This older boy stole many simple articles and often gave them to the young girls in the 
neighborhood. Our boy, of course, did the same thing, and so his impulses to steal developed at that time. 
The stealing tendency in time seemed to become associated in his mind with these sex topics which were 
ever present and so possibly became more deeply rooted than would otherwise have been the case. In 
this way, then, the various nervous symptoms and delinquencies had a complex psychological origin from 
difficulties in the instinctive life occurring at an early age. The development has become of quite a serious 
nature, but it is hoped that the situation can be straightened out now that the problem is understood. 


Nervous symptoms in children, then, may arise from a number of causes, some 
quite simple and evident, and some deep in the mental life of the child. Such symp- 
toms often cause delinquency in behavior for a variety of reasons. The child may 
be merely overactive, irritable, and emotional, and these things bring him in conflict 
with the other children and teachers. The child then begins to dislike school, he 
becomes a truant, and meets with bad companions. At times also these children 
with nervous symptoms become solitary and shy and are sensitive. This is because 
of mental conflicts which occupy the mind to the exclusion of other interests. The 
remedy in all of these cases, of course, lies in determining the underlying cause and 
then instituting such management of the case as the circumstances warrant. The 
need of careful investigation of each case from every point of view is, of course, 
apparent. 
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Delinquency and mental deficiency.—The relationship of mental deficiency to 
delinquency has been a subject which has attracted considerable attention during 
recent years. A number of psychological surveys of delinquent school children have 
been made and similar studies have been carried out in children’s courts. Results 
of these studies are well known. It has been shown that a considerable number of 
delinquent children are mentally deficient. These studies, of course, have been valu- 
able since they have led to our understanding of a certain group of delinquents and 
have called our attention to the fact that mental defect is a basis of conduct disorders 
jn children in a certain percentage of cases. 

Mental defect, however, while the basis of a certain amount of delinquency 
does not by any means offer a solution of the problem. With by far the greater number 
of delinquents the problem is one of mental maladjustments rather than of mental 
defect. It is undesirable, also, when mental defect is found, to classify such cases 
primarily as delinquent; they should be classified as defective, with delinquency as 
a secondary symptom; adherence to this classification would make the two problems 
more clear cut. It is true that with a certain number of cases it is very difficult 
to determine whether or not mental deficiency is present, even when all special tests 
are used and when a complete developmental history is obtained. Such cases cannot be 
decided upon by any one method of examination, and it is often necessary to defer 
judgment for further observation. 

When mental defect is definitely established, the case requires rather more 
investigation than may be generally appreciated. To establish the mental age by 
psychometric tests is not sufficient. Mental defectives should have a personality 
study as to their particular mental traits and tendencies, and, of course, environmental 
influences are quite as important with these cases as with those of normal intelligence. 
One’s recommendation as to proper management of the case must depend quite as 
much upon the personality and general mental traits of the defective child as upon 
his mental age. A case may show considerable defect but be mild and gentle and 
therefore get along well under proper supervision, while another case with much less 
defect may be irritable and impulsive and therefore require institutional treatment. 
In making a study of this kind, therefore, these various factors should be kept in mind. 
The degree of emotional control of the patient should be determined. Some patients 
are subject to episodes of irritability, are quick tempered, and readily get into difficulty 
with those about them; others are socially adaptable and get along well with others. 
Some defectives are untruthful, disobedient, and are likely to be delinquent in the 
moral sphere, while others are strict in such affairs and do not fall into these difli- 
culties unless confronted with circumstances beyond their power of judgment. These 
various conditions, therefore, must be appreciated in attempting to determine the 
amount and kind of supervision necessary for mental defectives. Much, of course, 
depends upon the home and neighborhood environment. Many defectives will prob- 
ably have to be cared for in the community, and recommendations for the care of indi- 
vidual cases cannot be made unless the foregoing facts are taken into consideration. 

When such cases are understood in the home, many difficulties may be avoided. 
Often the parents have no appreciation whatever of the child’s condition. They 
may either abuse him in attempts at correction or discipline, or they may protect 
him too much and hinder him from developing such qualities as he possesses. It 
is evident that special social management in the home is necessary for these cases. 
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Personality and delinquency.—The question of personality as a basis of delinquency 
and behavior disorders of childhood is one of great interest. One wishes to know 
whether delinquencies are indications of a special personality in these children natur- 
ally predisposing them toward conduct disorders. 

From observations which have been made in the past in our studies with adults 
we might be led to favor this explanation. That is, we have learned that certain 
symptoms and certain types of conduct are merely marked or extreme expressions of an 
inherent tendency which had existed previously. Thus, some patients who become 
markedly depressed and moody on some occasions are found to have always had a 
tendency in that direction; and some patients who become morbidly suspicious have 
been solitary and anti-social for many years. Conduct disorders and delinquent 
tendencies as seen in adults do not generally develop abruptly, but can be traced back 
to early life. Observation of such cases has led us to speak of definite types of per- 
sonality, and the symptoms which may develop in these cases can be well predicted. 

But should not our studies in personality be carried further back than this? 
Are not these character traits which we see in adults and which may become 
accentuated to the extent of causing mental symptoms or conduct disorders from 
time to time—are not these traits, possibly, the product of unfavorable influences in 
early childhood? In other words, are they not something acquired and might they 
not have been avoided under different circumstances ? 

However one may feel about this, one hesitates to interpret mental conditions 
of childhood, such as conduct disorders and delinquency, on a basis of personality, as 
that term is usually accepted. It is true that we see children with all the traits 
and symptoms above mentioned, solitary and seclusive tendencies, emotional con- 
ditions, suspicious and anti-social traits, but these symptoms generally appear to be 
the result of some very definite cause, some difficulty which can be discovered and 
understood. The child’s mind is very sensitive to unfavorable influences, and these 
influences acting over a long period may bring about the results one sees in later years. 

While we hesitate to consider the character traits which we see in children as 
rigid and established qualities of mind, we nevertheless find in children tendencies 
toward mental development in very special directions. This does not seem to be so 
much a question of personality, as the term is generally applied, as it is a question of 
special interests in certain studies or special abilities in some respects. The majority 
of school children have similar interests in studies, games, and diversions, and they 
get along very well as a group; but there are always a few in each school who cannot 
be standardized in this way. They show special interests in some things such as 
literature, music, or mechanical contrivances, and associated with these they may 
have too little interest in games or in the usual diversions of children of their age. 
These types of children are familiar to everyone. The rather special qualities of mind 
which they possess are not harmful qualities in themselves. In fact they may be 
the very things which are the most valuable, but their presence often makes it difficult 
for the child to get along unassisted in the ordinary surroundings. Such children may 
be inattentive in the routine studies. They spend their time on special interests, 
and in the school they are likely to be punished or disciplined because they do not 
conform to set standards. This may easily lead to trouble in the school, and truancy 
and delinquency result. The child becomes isolated and solitary. Efforts to oblige 
him to conform to the usual requirements, unless very wisely applied, increase the 
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difficulty, and one sees the development of a number of secondary unfavorable symp- 
toms from a fairly simple beginning. 


An interesting case of this kind where the foregoing conditions appear to be present is that of a boy 
thirteen years of age. This boy is alert and intelligent and has a very active mind. It would seem that 
he has no serious faults of conduct or behavior, but he has been inattentive in classes and persistently 
neglectful of his studies, and as a result he has made poor progress in school. It has been difficult in the 
past to get him to take proper interest in obtaining an education, and he thinks that studying in school 
is, to a great extent, unnecessary. However, he is not a lazy, indifferent boy; he does not waste his time 
in foolish ways, but he has a number of hobbies which absorb all his interest and take up much of his time. 

This boy is greatly interested in all sorts of electrical contrivances, and, in fact, in mechanical things 
of any kind. His room at home is filled with batteries, parts of dynamos, wires, electric bells, and such 
things. He is much interested in a private wireless on a nearby roof, and he reads such magazines as 
Motor Age, from which he learns how to build electrical apparatus. The principal of the school has found 
him exceptionally well informed on practical matters pertaining to electricity. The boy is also somewhat 
unusual in that he is solitary and does not associate freely with others, but this is not because he lacks any 
abilities to be entertaining or that his companionship would not be agreeable to others. He is isolated 
because he is intellectually beyond the others in his class, and his interests are at variance with theirs. 
He does much more general reading than most boys of his age and can give very interesting accounts of 
what he has read. Occasionally, when he was supposed to be truant, he was found to be at home reading 
books which he had obtained from the library. But with these interests as stated, he has not made good 
progressin school. He is an exceptionally poor speller, for one thing, and this has delayed his advancement. 
It would seem that while he has special abilities in some directions, he has a special defect in this respect. 

There seems to be little in these circumstances which need make for delinquency or behavior dis- 
orders, but nevertheless the boy did not get along at all well in the regular schools. He was inattentive’ 
was not a good influence for the other children, and the teachers found it almost impossible to make 
progress with him. He was disciplined a great deal because of failure to do work properly, but he reacted 
badly to attempts to force him to comply with set standards, and he was spoken of as being incorrigible. 

This would seem to be an instance of a boy with special tendencies, for whom some provision is 
necessary. The constant friction in a general school was beginning to bring out unfavorable tendencies 
such as disobedience, slyness, and deceit. Things could not but go unfavorably under such circumstances 
although the boy’s innate tendencies were not toward delinquency. 

The boy has done much better in a smaller school with small classes and less rigid requirementss 
It has been possible to give him some special instruction in the subjects in which he is backward. Hei 
much more amenable under persuasion than under strict discipline. For several months he has been 
getting along well and is now making excellent progress. He no longer has any tendencies toward truancy 
or delinquency and there is no difficulty in respect to discipline. 


Environment and delinquency.—We come now to cases of delinquency and 
truancy which are ascribed to familiar causes such as faulty environment, bad com- 
panions, improper home training, and other similar factors. Let us attempt to 
understand some of these influences in terms of their effect upon the developing 
minds of children. Such influences are, of course, present throughout very early 
life—poverty-stricken homes in which the father and mother both go out to work and 
do not return until night. One knows what often becomes of the children during this 
time; the older ones are in school during the school hours, and in the streets until six 
o’clock when the parents come home. The younger ones are left with another family 
in the neighborhood, to whom a small sum is paid, and they are brought at night to 
have their supper and go to bed. What is the effect of this unusual situation upon 
the minds of small children? We sometimes hear of overcare and solicitude of parents 
for children, but is this not an example of the other side of the question? These 
small children experience to a very slight degree the usual relationships existing 
between parents and children. They know very little of kindness or solicitude for 
the ordinary needs, and the question of systematic instruction or training does not 
enter their lives at all. It is generally recognized that proper training in family life 
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is proper training for citizenship, and if these children learn nothing of respect for 
authority or of obedience in early years, they are not very likely to acquire it as they 
grow up. 

Another element also enters into the situation. In the instances where both 
parents must go out to work to support the family, or when for any reason unusual 
hardships exist, the children at the earliest age possible are obliged to look out for 
themselves in respect not only to their special wishes but also for many of their actual 
physical needs. Such children must, by hook or crook, obtain for themselves every- 
thing except perhaps the bare necessities of life. There isa constant sense of respon- 
sibility for their own success, and they can turn to no one for continued assistance. 
lhe child then enters the field of competition to obtain his needs and this opens up a 
situation which brings him into contact with minds more mature than his own. He 
cannot compete in childish ways and he must attempt to learn the ways of an adult. 
He must win in any case, so he learns, little by little, to deceive, to falsify emotions, 
to disguise or misrepresent his feelings—in short, he acquires all those ways of decep- 
tion with which one is so familiar. This all comes about at an early age, so that 
with small children of ten years of age one encounters all these unfortunate traits. 
These dishonest tendencies develop because the immature mind of the child is handi- 
capped and is not a match for that of an adult when brought into competition. 

These conditions, then, are the outgrowth of artificial social situations. and 
if the child continues in this way from the ages of eight to fourteen, let us say, the 
development is indeed unfortunate. An anti-social attitude toward the rest of man- 
kind has been formulated, the child has been placed on the defensive, and has fought 
with the weapons he has developed. Slyness, cunning, deceit, falsehood—these 
are, too often, some of the products. The child, for reasons quite outside himself, 
has become anti-social. After these boys reach the age of puberty it seems difficult 
to modify their attitude for a number of reasons. They are about to be released from 
school, they are independent, they have found a livelihood, and have found their 
pleasures in their own particular way, feeling no need of change. They have reached 
the adult level and the problem has assumed a different aspect. But before they reach 
early adult life it is quite different. If environmental conditions can be improved 
and proper influences can steadily be brought to bear at that time, there is every 
teason to believe that these boys can be reclaimed. A child, after all, can be influenced 
for good as well as for bad, and we certainly have examples of what can be accom- 

lished. Probably a fair proportion of these boys turn in the right direction in any case 
as they mature, but it is much more logical to give them assistance at the proper time. 


A case in point is that of a boy now eleven years of age, who was released from the truant school 
about six monthsago. The history of his case is a fairly common one. His father would not keep at steady 
work, spent all his money gambling, and did not support his family. The mother was constantly nagging 
the husband—doubtless with good cause—and was unable to cope with the situation and manage the 
children. They became dependent upon charity and were assisted from time to time. As the oldest boy 
grew up, he followed in the footsteps of his father. He married, spent his money gambling, and deserted his 
family. The younger children, of whom our patient is one, would not obey the mother, and the home was 
in a very bad condition. Added to poor management there certainly was a great deal of actual want on 
many occasions. The boy grew up in this way and began to show delinquent tendencies early in life by 
stealing things about the house. He used to be out until one o’clock at night. He would not obey his 
mother, quarreled with the other children, was responsible to no one. His father used to beat him on 
occasions, but of course gave him no upbringing at all worthy of the name. He finally associated with bad 
sompanions, he became a truant, his other delinquencies increased, and it became necessary to send him to 
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a truant school. This boy appears, then, to have had a bad start in life—an irresponsible father and an 
older brother of the same type. The boy was neglected in early life and developed tendencies of thieving, 
disobedience, and truancy. One might have expected him to turn out like the other male members of 
the family, but fortunately other influences were brought to bear. 

At the truant school, with a complete change of environment and of general conditions, the boy soon 
began to show improvement. He was away from his old companions, he took up life anew, and he ended 
by obtaining an excellent record at the truant school. When he left, the principal of the school gave the 
following report of him: ‘This boy was promoted twice at this school, and when he was paroled he was 
in sAgrade. His record in school and deportment was of the best. He never gave us any trouble, and he 
took a great deal of interest in his school work.” He has now been in Public School 37 for five months, 
making a period of good conduct for a year, and he has been a model boy. He has excellent intelligence, 
his conduct is good, and there are no complaints of him in any way. Fortunately some changes have 
occurred in the home which do away with the former unfavorable influences, and the boy seems to under- 


stand the entire situation. 

Conclusions and recommendations.—This, then, leads one to ask what recom- 
mendations are to be made to meet these delinquency and behavior disorders in 
children. 

We have seen that with one group of cases truancy and delinquency occur in the 
nervous child, due for the most part to inability of the child, because of his nervousness, 
to adjust to the rather rigid requirements of school life. Again we have seen that 
certain personalities, while often possessing exceptionally good qualities, still are 
so constituted as to be unable unaided to make suitable adjustment in the environment 
in which most children must get along. Then there are the cases which are the product 
of the environment itself—these cases gradually developing because of the combina- 
tion of circumstances—and being probably the most unfortunate of all because of the 
continued unfavorable development in adult life. 

The first step would appear to be an examination of the child both as to his 
physical health, and as to the social and environmental conditions bearing upon his 
problem. At times the difficulty might be dependent upon some physical disorder 
such as defective vision, or adenoids, or malnutrition, and in such cases the remedy is 
comparatively simple. But in the majority of instances the social and environmental 
problem is the important one. The medical examination should be supplemented 
by a social investigation, and to carry out this work social service workers with a 
knowledge of psychiatric problems are of great value; and for carrying out certain 
recommendations an association with child welfare societies is necessary. 

A necessary feature of the management of these children would appear to be their 
separation from the general classes of the school. Whether this should be done by 
arranging for a special class in the general school, or whether a separate school should 
be set aside, such as Public School 37, is a question which would have to be considered 
from allangles. But in any case separate classes are quite necessary. These children 
do not get along well in the large classes and they are a disturbing element for the 
others. They need special observation and study, and arrangements have to be 
made for recreation or teaching which cannot be carried out in a general class. When- 
ever possible it is desirable that they receive the same kind of general education as 
the other children, as they are handicapped without it, and their individual tendencies 
are accentuated if their education does not conform, in a general way, to that which 
others receive. 

In many instances it is probable that transferring the child to a separate class 
and making such arrangements for him as may be indicated would solve the problem. 
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The records of Public School 37 show this to be the case. But in many of the cases 
also, a change in respect to home and neighborhood environment is necessary to meet 
the situation. In such instances when taking up the question with the parents it 
might be shown that it was desirable for the child to have a complete change of envi- 
ronment by living in another home for a time in order to get away from old associates. 
In still other instances, where some specific treatment is needed, the child might be 
placed in the country for supervision by special farewell agencies; and with most cases 
diversion and recreation of the proper sort should be made available. As stated above, 
social service workers with psychiatric training are very valuable for the necessary 
investigating and the follow-up work. A feature of this service which would seem 
particularly advisable is a follow-up system after the child leaves school. Such 
children need guidance, of course, quite as much at that time as at any other, and it 
is quite evident how much could be gained by this feature. 

What results may be expected from therapeutic agencies as outlined above? 
We are scarcely in a position to know the extent of the benefits which may be had, but 
we do know that comparatively little can be done in the management of such problems 
unless they are understood. In approaching questions of this kind, a knowledge of 
the medical and social background of the cases is needed in the schools by the public 
and by the medical profession as well. In this direction, of course, has been one of 
the greatest needs of medical education in the past. In matters pertaining to the 
health of the body much attention has been given; but in matters pertaining to the 
social and environmental influences which may make for mental health or illness 
much less has been accomplished. With a broader dissemination of the understanding 
of these mental problems there is reason to believe that great advances may be made. 
If we are right in thinking that these conditions are after all much more susceptible 
to treatment and management than perhaps was thought at one time, the gains for 
both the individual and for society would be great. 

Of course the proper time to effect these changes is during childhood. It would 
be unfortunate for anyone to get the impression that such conditions as delinquency 
and conduct disorders of school children are inherent, or otherwise not susceptible to 
change. In adults we meet with them after they have been developing for years, 
and then, indeed, they may be firmly fixed. But during school age is the proper time 
not only to inculcate proper ideals and ambitions but also to correct tendencies which 
may be detrimental to character in later life. In observing these cases of delinquency 
one gets the impression that the very terms used, such as incorrigibility, chronic 
truancy, and so on, make the situation appear much more formidable than it really 
is. These children are apt to be regarded as being inherently abnormal or different 
from others. If those who need adjustment can be given the proper assistance at the 


right time before their tendencies become fixed, it is believed that the remedy is not 
difficult. 


PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL CASE WORK WITH CHILDREN 
Jessie Taft, Director, Department of Child Study, Seybert Institution, Philadelphia 


This paper will assume case work to mean social treatment of a maladjusted 
individual involving an attempt to understand his personality, behavior, and social 
relationships, and to assist him in working out a better social and personal adjustment. 
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Treatment may depend largely upon the obtaining of better environmental conditions, 
it may center upon bringing about changes in point of view and behavior, or it may 
involve both in equal degree. In any case treatment must take into account the 
meaning of certain kinds of behavior and the probable effect upon it of the changing 
of the social situation. Needless to say that successful case work will depend not 
only on the psychological insight but on the practical knowledge and handling of 
every available social resource. 

Social case work in this sense is applicable to every individual, child or adult, 
who is not as well adjusted as his own happiness or the welfare of society demands. 
It has nothing to do with the problem of relief as such. It does not depend upon our 
economic system primarily and would be as useful to the socialistic as to the capitalistic 
state. The rich need it quite as much as the poor and the good often quite as much 
as the delinquent. In short, in the last analysis, real case work is nothing but the 
practical application of mental hygiene to individuals who need it, no matter where 
they may be found. Some of us are sufficiently adjusted, understand ourselves suffi- 
ciently well, to need only the help of friends in untangling our difficulties. Others 
of us need more professional help from the case worker who combines with her 
experience in human psychology the practical ability to make the social resources 
responsive to our needs. Still others are so crippled by a long history of bad adjust- 
ment and lack of understanding of our own behavior that the insight and skill of the 
psychiatrist are required to set us straight before any external adjustment is possible. 
The work that is done here all along the line is case work. From the normal to the 
most abnormal client there is no break, only a gradually increasing difficulty and 
complexity requiring a steadily increasing knowledge and skill to deal with it. The 
social case worker thus far has specialized in the manipulation of environmental 
factors and social resources. She is now realizing that case work is always funda- 
mentally psychological or, if you please, psychiatric, even when it is applied to the 
so-called normal person, and that environment is never external to the psychology 
of the client. 

Social case work as applied to children is as yet rather rare except in a few of 
the most advanced and highly socialized centers. Treating a child with as much 
respect and regard for his personality as if he were an adult is a very new attitude 
in children’s work, as new as mental hygiene itself. Yet this is what social case 
work with children implies. Even the charity organizing societies whose pioneer 
efforts have standardized, if they have not originated, the content, technique, and 
teaching of family case work, have only recently, to the best of my knowledge, really 
taken hold of the problems of the children in their families except in so far as they 
were health problems, practical questions of recreation and education, or concerned 
with the disposition of delinquency or mental defect. Their records frequently give 
very little idea of the personal qualities of the children in the family or of their behavior 
except when it is so bad as to be disturbing. Then the external facts are reported. 
This condition is rapidly changing and children are now beginning to be recorded 
by some of their workers as personally as are adults. 

The public schools, in which every type of problem requiring case work must 
necessarily arise, are in a few instances meeting the most obvious needs. Mental 
defect causes such serious maladjustment both to the child and the school that special 
or ungraded classes in many city schools are attempting to give the high-grade feeble- 
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minded child the individual teaching and social supervision that the normal child 
must get along without. This, in so far as it is more than a mere herding together 
of all kinds and degrees of defectiveness into custodial groups to save the other classes, 
is a beginning of social case work in the school, although confined to a limited class. 
A very few of the most progressive city schools are individualizing their superior 
children whose adjustment to the ordinary class is destructive, poor, or, to say 
the least, unprofitable. A few schools are singling out the undernourished or pre- 
tubercular children for particular attention both at home and in school, which is a 
step in the direction of case work, although concerned primarily with physical health. 
The child who demands the most attention from the school, however, is the one who 
gives the most trouble, the persistent truant, the bad boy, the gang member. Un- 
fortunately this child is so pressing a disciplinary problem that case work as applied 
is apt to be purely a matter of practical expediency except in the rare and fortunate 
school which possesses a visiting teacher whose function is case work with the difficult 
child. This type of child feeds the delinquent group and is kept from the reformatory 
only by the truant school or the disciplinary class. Here the idea of punishment 
or coercion is apt to get the better of case work and any thoughtful attempt at 
re-education. The trouble with the public school is that it has so many children and 
so many practical problems of machinery and organization to meet that it has no 
time to do case work and does not as yet see case work as its job. 

The juvenile court, which has had to grapple with the cases that no other agency 
would accept, has in many cities taken the lead in a genuine effort to deal with children 
as persons, not puppets or criminals, whose behavior springs from causes which can 
be discovered and may with understanding and favorable conditions be modified or 
entirely corrected. The psychologists and psychiatrists who have devoted them- 
selves to work with the delinquent child have made perhaps the greatest single 
contribution to the psychology of case work with children. Unfortunately few reforma- 
tory institutions and few probation departments have been equipped with case 
workers who could continue the psychological understanding or carry out the social 
treatment indicated by the court’s psychologist or psychiatrist. Many a valuable 
experiment has failed to obtain satisfactory practical results because the diagnostic 
study could never be fairly tested out in adequate social treatment because there 
was no social case work equal to the clinical study. This divorce of clinical diagnosis 
from the case treatment has been the great stumbling-block in the way of practical 
results in dealing with delinquent children. 

There is another group of children, however, which bridges the gap between 
normal and delinquent and which, from the standpoint of case work, offers the most 
hopeful and valuable possibilities. This is the dependent group. Its behavior prob- 
lems are not so socially serious or immediately pressing as those of the delinquent 
group, yet it is quite as much in need of the case work method. It approximates in 
makeup the average public school population with a smaller percentage of superior 
and a larger percentage of inferior children, yet as far as environment goes is under 
comparative control. Here, it seems to me, is the ideal group in which to begin real 
social case work as applied to children. Every variety of problem is presented and we 
set our own social conditions. There could be no more suitable field for studying 
human behavior and attempting to work out good adjustments between the individual 
and society in their very beginning. Moreover, it is in this field that the most 
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intelligent and painstaking case work with children is now being done. It is not to 
be found except in a few of our most progressive child-placing agencies but it does 
exist and where it exists produces most enlightening and satisfactory results which 
can be used in all children’s work. It is upon the field of child placing, therefore, 
that I have drawn for the material of this discussion on the problems of case work with 
children. 

These problems can be divided into two groups, problems of traditional atti- 
tude and inadequate psychology, and problems of practical resources for social treat- 
ment. In a sense they are one and the same, for it is the lack of understanding 
of children, the rigidity of attitude toward them on the part of the home, the foster 
home, the agency, the institution, and the school that makes the resources actually 
available of so little help. Moreover, a different attitude would of itself tend to 
create more and better resources because it would feel the need which is now not 
recognized even by the more enlightened public. The most difficult problem for 
the case worker with children and the one which must be solved and re-solved from 
day to day is, therefore, first, the problem of acquiring a new attitude backed by an 
elastic psychology which shapes itself through the actual concrete experiences with 
children, and is ever self-critical and open to new material; and second, the problem 
of getting enough of this attitude and this psychology across to teachers, parents, 
institutions, and foster parents to be able to carry through the social treatment. 

Perhaps our greatest handicap as adults in dealing with children is our proclivity 
for rationalizing both our own and the child’s psychology. That, combined with 
our conventional morality, works the greatest havoc in child life. We like to think 
of ourselves as primarily rational intellectual beings as far removed from impulsive 
and emotional reactions as possible. We like to think of our conduct as under rational 
control and we deceive ourselves very much on that score. We blind ourselves to 
the primary importance of the dynamic wish, of the will to live, or whatever you 
choose to call the energic basis of human life. We think of ourselves as acting for 
the good of society, as choosing this rather than that plan on a purely intellectual 
basis, as living on the whole the life of reason undisturbed by emotional influences. 
There are always good explanations for our failures, reasons why we could not be 
expected to do thus-and-so on that particular occasion. We are late because an 
unavoidable delay occurred at home, not because we lingered ten minutes too long 
in a comfortable bed. We missed church because we really felt a cold coming on 
and it was a bad day. 

Now, while we maintain this theory of conduct for ourselves, we do not as a 
rule enforce it rigidly. We allow ourselves lapses and we pretty much get the things 
we want all on a perfectly rational basis. But, alas, when we turn this attitude 
on children, unless we have a sense of humor or a vivid imagination, there is nothing 
to check our rationalization as we do not feel the prick of the child’s desires and 
thwarted impulses. We become consistent and make practice conform to theory 
as faras we can. We see the child externally as an object which ought to be trained 
to behave rationally. Through him we expiate our own human weaknesses. He 
is the scapegoat. In him our frailties shall be corrected. He shall be trained for 
virtue, to meet the hard things of life. He shall be punctual, neat, clean, industrious, 
interested in whatever is put before him, fond of the work the adult gives him, ready 
to play only at the proper time and prompt to leave that play, however crucial the 
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moment, at the call of bed or meal time. He shall not eat too much or what is not 
good for him, he shall be taught never to save himself from discomfort by a lie, or gain 
a coveted object by taking things belonging to other people. He shall be cheerful, 
obedient, respectful, free from outbursts of temper, jealousy, and selfishness at all 
times—and above all, regarding that fundamental instinct, by which the whole 
world continues to live, and regarding its particular set of organs in his own body, 
he shall evince no curiosity. The child by virtue of his helplessness and natural 
inferiority tends to make arbitrary, autocratic rulers of us all. We can do with him 
what we will, and, as adults, we are always right. Too often our discipline of the 
child or interference with his activities is based not on its inherent harmfulness but 
on its relation to our personal comfort and the ease with which we dominate the 
situation. We can have our way but he can’t have his. Too often the controversy 
between teacher and pupil or housemother and child becomes a mere contest of wills, 
with no inherent virtue on either side, only the deep and rationalistic conviction 
on the part of the adult that it is fatal to the child’s welfare not to have the adult 
come out victorious. 

We take too lightly the child’s own interests, and the work quality involved in 
their pursuit. We do not respect his so-called play which we interrupt so often at 
our own convenience. We ignore the dynamic force of the child’s desires and the 
inevitability of their finding some form of expression. We do not recognize his 
need to gain a sense of power, to experience success and superiority, and sometimes 
to be right when the adult is wrong. The real explanation and understanding of 
conduct in terms of his wants and feelings will not be apparent until the child becomes 
in our eyes a person worthy of the same respectful consideration which we give to 
an adult. 

The records of children’s agencies are full of this lack of understanding. Con- 
ventional, adult morality and adult interpretation of conduct in external terms, 
classified and labeled for all time, is rife in these records. Little Mary who is five 
is put down as sexually immoral because, forsooth, led on by an older girl, she became 
interested in her own anatomy and the pleasurable sensations to be derived from it. 
Johnny who, strangely enough, has a taste for sweets and no pecuniary means to 
gratify it, is called a thief because the cooky jar and cake box are not safe from his 
depredations. Johnny’s own mother would expect him to visit the cooky jar. The 
foster mother or the institution matron has a different point of view. There is no 
instinctive emotional response here to modify the rationalistic view of child behavior. 
Alice, just arrived at the mature age of six, is damned forever as lazy and a poor 
worker because she shows no evidence of enjoying dishwashing or preferring it to 
playing dolls. When Sammy has done something for which punishment has been 
promised, Sammy, most surprisingly, will deny it to the bitter end. The truth is 
not in him. Susie, who is a foundling, is a terrible story teller. She invents tales 
of her rich, powerful relatives when everybody knows she was left on a door step. 
And so it goes, page after page, bearing testimony to the impeccable standards of 
the adult and the inherent sinfulness of the child. The real problem for case work 
here is to learn how to get records of children that will really contribute to an under- 
standing of them. 

In reporting on a child’s conduct, the average matron, foster mother, or teacher 
gives not a description of specific behavior but a judgment of the child, a complete 
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classification of his nature, good for all time and pre-determining his future conduct. 
What we have is not an account of Johnny’s finding a penny on the mantelpiece 
the day he especially wanted a certain marble in the corner store, but a labeling of 
Johnny’s inner nature, an identification of Johnny with an abhorrent act. Gradually 
but inevitably Johnny becomes ‘the kind of boy who takes things.’’ Thus our 
records tend to be condemnatory moral judgments rather than scientific descriptions 
of child behavior. 

Why do we have such difficulties in observing and reporting a child’s behavior? 
Isn’t it because we fail so often to make our real purpose the understanding of the 
child, rather than the success of our own ideas? Just the genuine acceptance of 
that purpose and the change of attitude it involves will do more than any other one 
thing to help us solve our case problems. That which brings out our judgmental 
attitude, our resentment or disapproval, is conduct on the part of the child that inter- 
feres with our purposes. Mrs. Brown has taken Mary into her home, not to help 
Mary solve her life problems but to have someone to stay with the baby when she 
is out. Mrs. Brown means well by Mary. She will give her a good home, but when 
Mary fails to be reliable with the baby, Mrs. Brown’s fundamental purpose is thwarted. 
Condemnation of Mary is inevitable. Mary is reported to the visitor as an unreliable 
child who is not to be trusted with babies. Miss Jones’s job is to teach so much arith- 
metic in a given time and maintain order in herroom. Jimmy is a stumbling-block to 
the carrying out of that program. He interferes seriously with Miss Jones’s purposes. 
Resentment, anger, disapproval of Jimmy, is a natural consequence. Even the 
best-intentioned case worker sometimes forgets to set her purpose in terms of an 
understanding of the child and a working out of the best possible adjustment from 
his point of view. She found such a fine home for Mary. There is a big yard, and 
a well-furnished house, considerable culture in the family, many educational advan- 
tages—but Mary refuses to be happy there. It is human nature to be out of 
patience with Mary who thus upsets all her carefully laid plans. 

There is only one cure for the personal resentment, the emotional reaction, 
which so often vitiates our observation and treatment of children, and that is really 
to set up as our purpose something which cannot be interfered with by the child. 
There is only one purpose which answers to this description, the very purpose not 
to put over something of our own but to observe and to understand behavior, whether 
good or bad, and patiently to determine what adjustment, if any, the child is capabie 
of making. To such a purpose Johnny in a tantrum is just as fulfilling as Johnny 
in an angelic mood. All is grist that comes to our mill. Johnny can no longer hurt 
us. It is hard to maintain this attitude. Other desires creep in and are thwarted; 
we react in anger or disappointment. The only salvation for us as professional 
case workers, whether with children or adults, is to re-present to ourselves constantly 
the fundamental object of our work whenever we fall from grace. Only in this 
way can we free our judgments from the taint of our own emotions and ourselves from 
the bitterness of disillusion. 

The case worker with dependent children faces a peculiarly difficult situation 
in that the dependent child by virtue of his very dependency is always potentially 
a behavior problem. The family background on which the mental health of every 
child must largely depend is in his case inevitably distorted. Thus at the very root 
of dependency is the soil of potential maladjustment. The normal child develops 
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in strength and confidence on the basis of security and assurance that the mother 
and father supply. He has the possibility of achieving a wholesome and necessary 
sense of power because he has this stable foundation on which to fall back when his 
sense of safety is threatened. He can be sure of his home. It will not vanish over- 
night. Father and mother are all-powerful and can save from every ill. The family 
may oversupply the love and backing which the child demands and make a weakling 
of him, but on the other hand the absence of such an assurance of safety is equally 
fatal to the growth of a normal self-confidence and free outgoing of energy. 

The child who lacks this fundamental protection becomes at once a prey to 
fear, uncertainty, and inferiority. He must always be seeking a possible shelier, 
always hunting a substitute for his natural love objects, always defending himself 
from the exposure of his inherent weakness and comforting himself with dreams and 
pretenses and substitute activities. Not that the child does these things consciously 
and deliberately. He can seldom explain what is back of his troublesome behavior. 
It is for us to re-create continually in imagination the picture of the dependent child’s 
essential insecurity and inferiority to understand the compensatory factor in his 
behavior and work out as best we may a reasonable substitute for the family support 
he craves. That is why mere excellence of physical conditions is not enough; emo- 
tional needs must be met in our placements. The personal equation is more powerful 
than material good. The reason why Mary in the good home persists in her secretive, 
sullen ways, the reason why Johnny masturbates, takes things, or runs away, may 
easily lie just here, and these behavior problems will be solved only when their cause 
is understood by the worker. 

Besides the sense of inadequacy which the dependent child must carry for lack 
of family safety and normal love life, he must also suffer the social inferiority which 
his status entails among other children. The hunger for importance which a relative 
lends is pathetically obvious in a dependent group. The child who cannot add 
to his own glory by stories of the achievements of his relatives is terribly handicapped 
among his mates. Small wonder that such a child calls an inventive imagination 
to his aid and supplies his need as best he may with the wild romancing that goes 
down against him in the agency’s record. 

Surely nothing more is needed to add to the potential behavior problems of the 
dependent, and yet as a matter of fact two other handicaps are likely to be found 
in this group—a poor physical equipment due to inheritance or environment, and 
a leaning toward the dull normal rather than toward the superior in intelligence. 
This does not mean that there are no superior children among dependents but that, 
taking the dependent group as a whole, we find a larger percentage of below average 
and a smaller percentage of above average children than is found in the ordinary 
public school. That is, the type of family which is broken up and whose children 
become public charges tends to be of inferior mental and physical caliber as compared 
with the general population. All inferiority, family, social, physical, or mental, 
produces defense reactions. With a group so characterized by all these lacks, we 
may expect to have the most difficult and prevailing behavior problems which can 
be dealt with only by workers who understand the psychology involved and endeavor 
to provide an environment which will supply the needs in a great measure or reduce 
the sense of inferiority by lowering the environmental level to meet the ability of 
the child. 
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Coming now to the question of practical resources for carrying out the case 
work plan with the dependent child, if we omit the medical problem we can group 
most of our difficulties about two critical situations, case treatment for the problem 
child with good general ability, and case treatment for the child who is inferior but 
not defective mentally and is almost inevitably a behavior problem also. The most 
essential factor in the placement of the first type of child is, it seems to me, the under- 
standing foster home, whereas the second child is more dependent upon the 
enlightened public school. Such a division is of course only a matter of relative impor- 
tance. Both home and school are necessary in both cases for satisfactory treatment. 

Treatment for the bright but difficult child means the finding of a foster mother 
who wants to help solve a problem, who is genuinely and objectively interested in 
children and would like to make her contribution to social welfare in this fashion. 
The woman who wants a child just to fill up her life and meet her own love needs 
is not the person we are after. She will resent lack of emotional response in the 
child and will be hurt continually by his ingratitude and misconduct. Neither 
can we use the woman who wants chiefly help in the kitchen or with the children, 
for the difficult child will only increase her work and thwart her fundamental desire 
to be assisted in her labor. This, too, will result in anger and disapproval for the 
child, who needs patience and reassurance. The woman who expects to be paid 
for her work but will look upon the child as her job, if she has the intelligence and 
proper personal qualifications, may be just the person we need. There is also the 
woman with the natural gift for managing children, who will not understand the 
problem in intellectual terms but will get the results. She is the born mother with 
the patience of Job, an intuitive understanding of the weaknesses of human nature, 
and a practical common sense in her methods of correcting them. No foster home 
wil! do, which has not in it a woman who will accept the child as a problem and have 
the patience to work at this problem instinctively or intelligently over as long a period 
of time as seems necessary. 

Can we hope to find such women? They have been found by child-placing 
agencies doing the best type of work. They are not necessarily found ready made. 
Some educational work in a community on the part of the agency may be necessary 
to uncover such homes—and the case worker may have to develop the ideal foster 
mother out of raw but promising material, but that is part of her job. The case 
work of the child-placing agency must inevitably be done with foster parents as 
well as with children. The case worker has to interpret to the home the behavior 
of the child, has to explain the problem, has to help over the hard places, and show 
the family the improvement that has already taken place, encouraging them to 
persist or to try other methods. With the backing of such a family atmosphere the 
bright but difficult child may often be adjusted quite satisfactorily ia the ordinary 
public school, as his troubles are not due primarily to lack of ability to do the school 
work. 

With the distinctly inferior child no amount of home treatment can undo the 
effect of his inevitable and constant failure to come up to public school standard. 
It is here that we get our greatest problems of delinquency, beginning and confirmed. 
lf the case problems presented to me by child-caring agencies in Philadelphia during 
the past year and a half are any criterion the crucial situation in all children’s work 
is lack of suitable school opportunities for the dull normal child. In Philadelphia, at 
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least, and I am sure in the vast majority of city public schools still running along con- 
ventional academic lines, there is no possibility of obtaining for the dull normal child, 
who has become a behavior problem because of his sense of inferiority and failure, 
the treatment that will touch his case, i.e., a school program suited to his abilities. 
He is not allowed by law to leave the public school when it gets beyond him, yet 
to face failure, ridicule, reprimands, day after day, is something which human nature 
cannot do without efforts to escape from so unbearable a situation. The child will 
either run away in body or in spirit. He is bound to gain a sense of importance 
somehow—if not by good conduct, by bad. He will take refuge in sullenness, indif- 
ference, or in more active, aggressive attempts to counteract the boredom and 
inferiority of his position. If he cannot shine in school he can perhaps become the 
terror of the neighborhood. There is only one possible treatment for this type of 
child, that is to offer him legitimate avenues of successful expression If school or 
work offers him a chance to act successfully, he will seek social approval just as he 
apparently sought social disapproval before. All you need to do to prove this state- 
ment is to put such a child into a school that gives him work in which he can succeed. 
He becomes the simplest of case problems. His energy goes over into useful activity 
and drains off from the unsocial channels. Often he is a new child in so short a time 
that the change seems almost magical. Let the dull normal child use his hands 
first and his intellect second, put him with his peers and not his superiors, and in 
the majority of cases he will cease to be a problem. 

This grouping of children is of course far too simple. There are many children, 
both bright and stupid, who find social adjustments so difficult that special attention 
both at home and at school is necessary. There are children who persist in bad or 
peculiar behavior even when every requirement seems to have been met in the way 
of home and school treatment. Case work here is probably wasted until the psy- 
chiatrist has gone to the root of the difficulty with the child and relieved the 
conflicts and repressions that underlie his behavior. The time required for this type 
of preliminary treatment is so great as to make it impossible at present for any large 
number of children. The hopeful thing for those of us who work with children is the 
comparative ease with which many behavior difficulties may be straightened out, 
when the worker, understanding the defense nature of the child’s reactions, is able to 
provide an environment in which defense is unnecessary. 

Case problems with children as with adults arise through some blocking of 
the main trends of life, love, and creative work. We have to remember that in the 


last analysis the success of our treatment depends upon obtaining for the child at 
least a minimum of fulfilment in both. 


JUSTICE IN THE SOCIAL COURT FOR THE MENTALLY AFFLICTED 
Hon. Charles L. Brown, President Judge of the Municipal Court, Philadelphia 


The modern psychopathic clinic attached to many juvenile courts has shown 
us a humane and constructive way of dealing with the child offender. Weare gradually 
developing psychopathic and psychiatric diagnosis for the adult offender also. We 
do it with the prisoners in our prisons. An instance is the notable work done by 
Dr. Glueck in Sing Sing Prison. We are getting to do it more and more with our 
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adolescent boys and girls. But taking the practice in the country by and large, 
our extramural work with the mentally afflicted clients and the charges of the courts 
is ill defined and ill developed. In some jurisdictions we have clinics, in most we 
have none. We are, many of us, still obsessed with the fear of the mentally afflicted 
and the insane when they are grown to man’s estate. Indeed, most of us have a 
feeling of eeriness even in the presence of little children when they are not mentally 
normal. It is this feeling that makes it so difficult to deal with people who are mentally 
afflicted. 

However, most of the mentally afflicted people who come to the social courts 
—such as the municipal court in Philadelphia, where we have a domestic relation, 
a juvenile, and a misdemeanant, as well as a criminal, division—are by no means 
raving lunatics to be shunned. Our commitments to institutions or references for 
the proper mental treatment are not due to original applications made for that purpose, 
but are incidental to the handling of cases. A child brought to the juvenile court 
may be found to be delinquent because he is choreic or epileptic; a husband who is 
brutal to his wife abuses her, it may be discovered, because he has a paranoiac delusion 
concerning her—he may think she is trying to poison him or do him other harm; 
a girl who is inclined to go wrong may be found to be suffering from uncontrollable 
emotional disturbances; an adolescent boy who is shiftless and unable to keep a 
position may be found to be a drug addict; an aged father may bring unwarranted 
charges of failure to support against his children because he is very old and suffering 
from the confusion of mind that attends what Dr. Glueck calls the devolutional changes 
that come with old age. 

Some of the gravest family troubles in our domestic relations court arise from 
an unfortunate sex relationship between husband and wife, involving the need for 
psychiatric treatment. So it happens in a social court that at times the complainant 
may be the person requiring treatment, and not the defendant. Of course, in a court 
such as ours, action is expedited and the best decision for the situation can be made 
because the procedure has been stripped of many of its circumlocutions and legal 
trappings and is an equity proceeding, only quasi-criminal in character and approaching 
as nearly as possible the simple chancery proceeding in the juvenile court. With 
the help of the probation, social, and medical staff it is a simple matter to make 
arrangements for the proper medical and psychiatric treatment. 

Early in the history of our municipal court we discovered the need for a medical 
department to make diagnoses. The cases of the kind I mentioned came in larger 
and larger numbers as the work of the court expanded. 

Our medical department consists of a volunteer board of five physicians, men 
known in Philadelphia in the psychiatric and neurological field. In addition there 
is a paid staff under the direction of a physician. 

The House of Detention for Juveniles, which is part of the municipal court, 
has a medical examiner for boys and one for girls, a psychologist, and a psychiatrist. 
All children in the House of Detention are examined upon admission, and the school 
work in the institution serves as an index for the observations and tests of the psy- 
chologist and the physicians. 

In addition to the juvenile division, the municipal court has jurisdiction in 
non-support and desertion cases; these cases come in the domestic relations court. 
It also has jurisdiction in the cases of disorderly children, boys and girls between the 
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ages of sixteen and twenty-one, as well as in all cases of persons arrested for disorderly 
street-walking. In addition it has criminal divisions for the trial of the lesser crimes 
—larceny, petty thefts, shoplifting, etc. Bastardy and fornication proceedings 
involving the support of illegitimate children come in this latter court. All the 
clients and charges of these divisions have at their service a medical and a neuro- 
psychiatric department under the direction of Dr. Thomas A. Shallow and Dr. Samuel 
Leopold. 

The treatment of all of these cases, except those of disorderly girls and prostitutes, 
is altogether extramural, and is largely a matter of diagnosis, the medical agencies 
of the city being used for treatment. However, for the prostitutes as well as in the 
cases of young girls who are infected we have a medical ward and a hospital. 

Our Women’s Misdemeanant Building is a three-story building. On the second 
floor is a medical ward for the treatment of venereal disease. On the third floor is 
the detention home with private rooms for the young girls. All of these undergo 
a medical examination which consists of a general medical examination to determine 
the physical condition and a specific examination with scientific tests to determine the 
presence of venereal disease. The next step is a psychiatric test which reveals 
the psychopaths, the drug addicts, the hysterical, and those having nervous conditions. 
The next step is the psychologic or psychometric test, which tells what the girl’s 
mentality is. All these tests and examinations are given by women. 

After these various steps have been taken, the girl is ready for presentation 
in court. The judge has before him a complete picture of the girl as regards her 
history, her social life, her physical condition, and her mental condition. He bases 
his decision accordingly. If she needs psychiatric treatment she receives it. If she is 
a psychopath and needs commitment, that is also arranged in some institution. For 
the treatment of venereal disease we have our own hospital, the Gynecean Hospital, 
donated to the use of the court by the board. That means that the observa- 
tion of the psychiatrist is continued during the period of treatment for venereal 
disease. 

In the other divisions of the court, where detention is not part of the proceedings, 
as in the juvenile and domestic relations divisions, the cases are referred by the pro- 
bation officers to the medical department for physical diagnosis, and to the neuro- 
psychiatric department for psychiatric and psychometric diagnosis. For example, 
we are trying to have all juveniles—not arrested for delinquency and therefore not 
subject to examination in the House of Detention—examined on the day of the court 
hearing, so that the judge will know what kind of child he is dealing with. Our 
mental examinations of such children have revealed to us how important it is to 
extend the service to other divisions of the court. 

In 1916 we made a study of juvenile court cases. One thousand records of 
delinquent children who were in the juvenile court in 1916 and the same number of 
records of dependent children were examined in order to analyze the various contribu- 
tory factors that may bring the child into court. Information was recorded as 
to the mental condition of 732 of the 1,000 delinquent children. Of these 539 were 
apparently normal, 92 were of various degrees of feeblemindedness, 56 were extremely 
dull, and 26 had mental, psychic, or nervous irregularities; 19 were of doubtful men- 
tality. The feebleminded and border-line feebleminded cases formed 11 per cent 
of the cases. The number of feebleminded in the whole school population is estimated 
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as being anywhere from } to 2 per cent. You well see, therefore, that the per cent 
is high. Of course retardation and truancy also ranked high. 

Physical and mental examination prior to court hearing are very important 
when it comes to a question of placing children, not only when they are feebleminded 
but when they are supersensitive in personality or highly nervous. We had one 
little girl who had been taken care of by a stranger after her mother had been com- 
mitted to an institution for the insane. She grew very fond of her foster mother. 
However, the foster mother was not of the same religion as the child, therefore the 
court was asked to place her in another home of the same religion. The court was 
reluctant to do so because the psychiatrist told us that the child was more than high- 
strung and that it might be a serious thing to do in view of her heredity. Circum- 
stances, however, made it necessary to make the change to another home. The 
psychiatrist’s fears were more than realized. The disturbed, emotional child 
attempted suicide, but fortunately was saved. This case (in contrast with the wild- 
eyed, deranged individual usually pictured when the layman thinks of the mentally 
afflicted) illustrates the type of case—adult, adolescent, and juvenile—that is seen 
most frequently in a social court. 

The majority of our cases by far do not need commitment but do need medical 
oversight and supervision, and all need social or probationary supervision. Dr. 
Leopold tells me that the majority of our cases involve disturbed states of personality 
—individuals with mind twists or whose emotional life is abnormal and whose 
emotional reactions are strong, leading into conduct disorders of various kinds. 

It may interest and surprise some of you to know that our psychologists find 
that most of the girls in the misdemeanants division of the court are not feebleminded, 
the chief characteristic, as I have just stated, being lack of emotional balance. 

We have very scant figures as to the mental condition of the people who come 
to us in the domestic relations court. We have here the insanities, paranoia, sex 
perversion, and other forms of mental breakdown, due to failure or unsatisfactory 
adjustment to life. 

With the criminal cases we have not done as much as we might, because we are 
here handicapped by law, which prevents us from making medical examinations 
before trial. Because of the court calendar, it is difficult to call cases up again to 
get examinations later, before sentence is passed. 

Dr. S. D. W. Ludlum—a member of our medical board and a well-known psy- 
chiatrist—made a remarkable study of a group of the young girls under the care of 
the court, in order to establish a technique for the social and judicial handling of 
these girls. 

Dr. Ludlum’s psychologic approach to the problem was the one then employed 
by Dhas, the East Indian psychologist, who worked in London. He classifies people 
into superiors, equals, inferiors, not according to the way we think of them, but 
according to the way they esteem themselves in relation to others, their environment, 
and the forces operating against them, Do they think themselves better than others, 
the equals of others, or not so good as others ? 

These girls, 440 of them, were all incorrigible girls—not prostitutes, although 
they may have had sex experiences. I should like to quote from the report, which 
is still in manuscript: 

The incorrigible, first of all, is an individual whose instincts are unequally developed. In her, all 
aggressive impulses—self-assertion, pugnacity, curiosity—are strong. All restraining impulses—repulsion, 
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fear, tender emotion—are weak. As self-assertion, which makes for “noncomformity,” is high, repulsion, 
which would most certainly thwart self-assertion, is low. And the incorrigible shows lack of repulsion, 
not only to law-breaking, but even to filth and poor housing conditions. 

The kind of incorrigible is determined by the particular instincts in power. Here self-estimation 
is used as a basis of classification. According to self-estimation, or the answer to the question, “Am I as 
good as, better than, or worse than, the people or forces with whom I live?” incorrigibles fall into three 
groups—superiors, equals, and inferiors. While all are unbalanced in development of instinct, the superiors 
and inferiors stand out prominently. The former have the most pugnacity and self-assertion, whereas 
the latter, the inferiors, have too little self-assertion and pugnacity to carry out their real impulses. 
Consequently these are very weak and easily led into wrongdoing by stronger companions 


We should recognize the fact that the insane person or the mentally afflicted 
person needing commitment is a sick person and not a criminal. This means also 
a recognition of the fact that the first dealings with a disordered mind are of profound 
importance. Dr. Bayard Holmes, in an article in Case and Comment, advocated 
the open door treatment, namely the establishment of psychopathic hospitals that 
would treat mentally distracted persons who were not dangerous and let them leave 
freely when they were better. 

In any event, commitment, when necessary, should be through a court that has 
a social stafi—and physicians that can diagnose. As we bring more and more of 
the chancery proceedings into our adult courts, as we have done in the municipal 
court in Philadelphia, we will find it easier and easier to develop technique and 
establish methods for the humane commitment of the insane. A court, just and 
impartial, can be depended upon to procure proper treatment and care for these sick 
people whose illness is mental, as well as they can now be depended upon to take care 
of the little children whom they must commit because they have no mental faculties; 
thus eliminating the contentious, quarrel-finding system of medical experts for the 
commonwealth and medical experts for the defendants. 

For the next step—the actual placement in an institution—a good word can 
be said, I believe, for the plan of the Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania. 
According to this plan, the court would, after the insanity is determined, commit 
the individual to a medical commission that would arrange care in a suitable institution 
or home and follow the case so that discharge can be obtained when the patient is 
recovered, thus guarding against the forgetting of the patient by his relatives or 
friends, if he has them, or by the state, if he has none. 

Some of our probation workers are taking a course in psychiatry at the Penn- 
sylvania School for Social Service, the kind of training that does not lessen the heart 
action. We no longer condemn a mentally sick man to an institution where there 
is no facility for scientific treatment and study. Therefore, by analogy, in the field 
of extramural work with the mentally afflicted, in the courts and elsewhere, we should 
also have an adequately trained personnel. 


DISCIPLINARY MEASURES IN THE MANAGEMENT OF THE PSYCHO- 
PATHIC DELINQUENT WOMAN 


Mrs. Jessie D. Hodder, Massachusetts Reformatory for Women, Framingham 


A psychopathic person is one whose outbursts are due to disturbances of balance, 
limitations of development, childish psychic life, infantilism of emotions rather than 
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mental inferiority or a definite psychosis. Kraepelin says: “The weak points of 
their Anlage offer poorly protected points of attack for the injuries incident to the 
struggles for existence.” He gives different types as follows: the excitable, unstable, 
impulsive, eccentric, pathological liars and swindlers; but says that they merge into 
one another, that there are no sharp lines of distinction, no characteristic pathological 
symptoms. All different individual disturbances are found repeatedly, sometimes 
more strongly, sometimes more weakly expressed. 


In the excitable, often very slight causes such as a simple reprimand, the denial of a wish, or some bit 
of gossip may be sufficient to bring about an attack of rage with acts of violence, outbreaks of despair or 
anxiety, sulky irritability, or obstinate inacessibility. A frequent change of the emotional tone, from 
externa! or internal reasons, shows a sensitive, fickle nature. 

The emotional background of the unstable is gay and conceited; subject to strong variations; confidence 
alternates with pessimism or sullen defiance. Their increased feeling of importance combined with 
irritability makes them contentious, intolerant, peevish. Temporary variations in the emotions appear 
with or without ascertainable cause. They are easily led. 

The impulsive are markedly irritable. By far the most severe disturbances are those of conduct 
which spring from impulsiveness of will. We here find three types of impulsive patients: spendthrifts 
wanderers, and dipsomaniacs. 

The queer show no inner unity or logic in their mental life. Judgment is distorted and narrow. 
They are sensitive, become excited by petty events, fall into rage, are insulting and threatening. They 
may show an effeminate sentimentality, have dejected moods, seek solitude. They are difficult to handle, 
not open to influence, capricious, and peevish. 

In the liars and swind’ers we find instability and lack of purpose. Their excessive gayety may be 
interrupted by anxious depression or deep despondency. Nearly all patients are sensitive, easily excitable, 
and peevish. 

The attitude of the anti-social is based on moral bluntness, their emotional relations to their environ- 
ment remain undeveloped. They lack all those motives of conduct which spring from sympathy with their 
fellow-men. They have no thought of the future, are egoistic, brutal. Their emotional tone is quite often 
gay, self-conscious, occasionally haughty, but also gloomy, depressed, or anxious. It changes quickly 
and without cause. Very often there exists a strong irritability which may lead to outbreaks of great 
violence; the patients threaten, insult, and are at times ready with knife and revolver. 

In women the bulk of the emotional storms occur between the fifteenth and the twentieth year, and 
decrease rapidly from twenty to twenty-five, and still more so after this. The age of incidence of this 
disturbance coincides very closely with adolescence and later decreases. The great majority of Kraepelin’s 
patients among the liars and swindlers were between twenty and thirty. The women averaged younger 
than the men. 

Nissl, in two cases of “congenital moral insensibility,” both of whom committed murder and were 
executed, was able to demonstrate chronic changes in the cortical cells, an indication that those people, 
whom we have looked on not as suffering from mental disease but only as morally depraved may be 
suffering from pathological processes in their brains. 

Only in exceptional cases may one expect improvement of the anti-social disposition after the 
twentieth year. The majority of patients alternate between prisons and insane hospitals, with short 
intervals of freedom and criminal activity. 

All these patients are passionate, sensitive people, who become excited over some petty detail. They 
accept every opposition as a personal matter. The contentious are characterized by an uncommon 
tenacity of emotional tension in which every stimulus continually finds new sustenance and influences 
thought and conduct, and every insignificant friction arouses endless bitter strife. Permanent with- 
drawal! of freedom acts very badly on the patient. 


Kraepelin has given us here the characteristics of the psychopathic woman, 
her everyday working disposition in normal life. In the delinquent psychopath 
these characteristics are aggravated and magnified. Her own uncertainty as to 
whether or not she can help her outbursts is intensified. She always hopes that she 
is not as odd and unlike her fellows as she suspects she is; in community life she thinks 


* This and succeeding paragraphs are a free translation from Kraepelin. 
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she bluffs it through; as a prisoner she knows she does not, and worst of all she knows 
that you know she does not. In desperation she shrieks at you, “I’m just as good 
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as you are It is a defense reaction. You may spend hours, days, nay, weeks 
trying to help her to hold on to that truth. She is right, because it is not a question 
of goodness or badness, it is a question of outbursts due to psychopathic personality, 
a confusion which is the crux of the whole problem in considering the disciplinary 
measures suited to these women. A reformatory sentence puts the emphasis on 
conduct and crime and a stigmatized life, and weakens her only hope that she may 
overcome her defects. 

Far too little thought is given to what constitutes misconduct or criminal 
behavior, and whether or not symptoms of disease can be ethically considered crime. 
We see how ridiculous it is if we call night sweats misconduct and forget that they 
may be symptoms of tuberculosis; or call the unsteady gait of locomotor ataxia 
misconduct and not a sign of disease. 

A frightened public pleading for protection and a judiciary untrained in psychiatry 
commit these people to the strongest, ugliest, most unsympathetic building they can 
construct, and call them criminals. To this the psychopathic personality rebounds 
like a small boy sitting on a pin. Her conduct says what her tongue has not yet 
learned to say: people need treatment on the basis of personality defect, not on the 
conduct of manifestations of those defects. She says this too in no uncertain terms, 
as the following cases show: 


Case 1. Thisis the history of a very handsome young woman who was eighteen years of age 
at the time of her first commitment to the reformatory. She is of unusual physical attractiveness and 
superior intelligence, and is otherwise diagnosed as a psychopathic personality with episodes closely 
simulating true hysterical attacks. 

She is American born. Her father was French Canadian; was a hard drinker; never supported his 
family, and deserted them when patient was a young child. Her mother was Irish born, industrious and 
very respectable, but described as an extremely nervous woman,“ at times almost insane”; she died when 
patient was sixteen. A younger brother has been arrested for larceny of money from his employers. 

As a child she apparently led a very irregular life, owing to the fact of her father’s non-support. 
From her second to her sixth year she was in an institution; then was three years at home with her mother, 
but at nine years was again placed in an institution and remained there until fourteen, when she was 
returned to her home because of bad behavior. In a very short time the mother was compelled to send her 
away again, this time to the House of the Good Shepherd. Here she was so incorrigible that they would 
keep her only one month. She was then sent to a rescue home in the same city with like result—discharged 
because incorrigible, and at fifteen years she was finally committed to a reform school as an idle person. 
From there she was paroled to live with an aunt, but because she was scolded for staying out nights she 
ran away and for some time thereafter worked as an artist’s model and later in the ballet of a burlesque 
show. 

She was committed to the reformatory for women when eighteen on the charge of larceny, and her 
illegitimate child of four months was admitted with her. (The father of this child was a young medical 
student who would have married her if he had felt that she had been faithful to him.) She was not noisily 
troublesome for the first few months of her stay. Then one day she was brought to the institution hospital 
on account of a salpingitis. At this time it was thought that she exaggerated the pain—she screamed 
hysterically. After this attack of pain subsided, a few days later, she was told that she must continue 
treatments such as many of the women were having for gonorrhoea. She declared she was not in the same 
class as the other women and had no disease such as they were being treated for. That afternoon she had 
her first attack of apparent unconsciousness, in which she frothed at the mouth and acted as if she might 
have taken poison of some kind. To rule out this possibility her stomach was washed out but nothing found; 
her unconsciousness lasted about one hour. Following this the attacks occurred one or two a day, lasting 
from one-half to six hours. Then they ceased for a few days, only to return and be more prolonged and 
frequent. She became insolent and unmanageable and refused to eat; threatened suicide and was found 
with a solution of potassium permanganate beside her and stains of it on her nightgown and on her lips. 
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Her sto.aach was again washed out but nothing was found. She had written a letter of farewell, saying that 
“she had to do it.” 

Her liberty in the hospital was then taken from her and she was put into a room with another 
woman to care for her. She then had an attack in which she screamed for an hour and a half, while she 
was in an apparently semi-conscious state from which all efforts to arouse her failed. She threw herself 
about with such violence, following this attack, that it took three persons to prevent her from injuring 
herself. After this she was quiet for one week and admitted that she had had no real intention of taking 
her life. A month after her admission to the hospital she was discharged to work out of doors, at her 
own request. The following night she had an attack in her room, being found apparently unconscious 
on the floor. When she came out of this attack she was very much excited, cursing and abusing the matron 
whom she found with her. She had finally to be brought back to the hospital where the hysteroid attacks 
were resumed, this time accompanied with constant screaming. She threatened suicide several times, 
and once was caught with a cord about her neck, which was removed with difficulty after her face had 
become cyanosed. She finally became so uncontrollable that she was transferred to the state hospital 
for the insane. Here she is reported to have continued her screaming, assaulted attendants, smashed and 
destroyed property, and in her quieter moments teased the insane women about her. 

In about six months she was returned to the reformatory as needing no further treatment at the 
state hospital. Following this, she gave constant trouble in refusing to obey rules and in inciting others 
to do the same; she was insolent to the matrons and absolutely refused to do any work which she considered 
menial. There was, however, no recurrence of the attacks of unconsciousness and screaming, and four 
months later she was released on parole. 

When only a few weeks on parole she broke it by leaving her place of work, taking with her clothing 
and money belonging to her employer. Six months later she was returned to the reformatory on revocation 
of parole. Since breaking parole she had been living as a prostitute, finally had attempted suicide on the 
street, and was taken to a hospital, the officers of which communicated with the reformatory. Two weeks 
after her return to the reformatory she was transferred to the state infirmary for an operation (salping- 
ectomy). While there she was so unruly and unmanageable that the infirmary officials telephoned the 
reformatory she must be removed, and she was therefore returned to the institution as soon as it was safe 
to move her. On her return, she cursed the receiving matron and began at once to be unruly. She was 
admitted to the hospital department because of her condition. Here she began her old habits of screaming 
and cursing—would scream for hours at a time, so that it was impossible for the other patients in the 
hospital to get any rest; the mothers and babies also, whose corridor is above the hospital, had to listen 
day and night to her screams. When special appeal was made to her to be quiet for the sake of 
the babies, her answer was, “To hell with the babies.” She refused to take medicine, threw it violently 
on the floor when it was offered to her. She was placed in a room as far as possible from the hospital 
and mothers’ corridor, still being under hospital care, but her screams and banging on her door were still 
easily heard. She broke the chair in her room and with the pieces succeeded in breaking through the 
grating of her window. She yelled from her window vile language at any man she saw passing on the 
street; talked to the women through her window in obscene language and incited them to act badly; she 
took off all her clothing and sat naked in her room; would brace herself against the door so that entrance 
had to be forced when food was brought to her; assaulted and reviled the officers, or refused to speak to 
them or the doctor. 

After five weeks of this, she calmed down, but the calm was shortlived: in a short time she was 
reported as in an excitable state, cursing and ugly. She made another pseudo-attempt at suicide, this 
time by drinking brass polish; she claimed she had taken a tablespoonful, and then began her screaming 
again. It took four people to hold her while the stomach tube was passed. Stomach washings showed 
again she had taken nothing. Following this, there was another period of noise and screaming and escaping 
from her room. She tore up her blankets and made a rope of them, presumably to strangle herself; placed 
in the bath, she attempted to go under the water; she had pieces of glass broken from her window and made 
superficial cuts on her wrists. Finally handcuffs were placed on her (locked in front), and with these on 
she succeeded in tearing up her skirt, making a string and tying it to the radiator and then about her neck. 
She broke dishes brought her and refused food; threw food and the contents of her toilet bucket on the 
matron; spat in the faces of officers and doctor; would watch for opportunity to get past the officer as 
the door was opened and would run down the corridor and into the rooms, frightening other women— 
it took several people to get her back into her room and in the process she would scream out the most 
vile oaths, spitting and biting. Her most pernicious influence was on the other unstable women who 
would answer her songs and calls. Once she called “fire” to create a panic. 

There was next a period of comparative quiet, lasting almost three months, when she again had to 
be placed in the isolation corridor. She screamed, sang, and banged on the door; she dug through the 
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plaster wall into the next room; broke down the door of this room; ran into the hospital, screaming that 
she had taken poison, potassium permanganate again, that she had found in the bath room into which 
she had broken; she fell into a semi-conscious state again and claimed to have great pain. Another washing 
of the stomach showed, as many times before, that she had swallowed nothing. She was placed in a 
fresh room in the isolation corridor but continued noisy and profane, broke eight panes of glass, and shouted 
through the window at passersby that she was being murdered, that officers were sticking nails in her feet 
and scalding her feet and pulling her hair. She shouted the same accusations at the other inmates when- 
ever she saw them in the yard. At this time she was seen by several visiting psychiatrists, who did not 
consider her insane. Shortly after their visit, a man from the neighborhood called at the institution to 
complain that his wife, who was pregnant, was being driven insane by the screams of the patient. He said 
the neighbors were gossiping; that many wild stories were being circulated about the patient, but the 
favorite one was that she was a woman seized by the police during a strike in Rhode Island, and that she 
“got going this way during the strike and could not stop.” 

She continued alternately quiet and troublesome for a period of several months, when it was finally 
decided to try the effect on her of transfer to a house of correction. This was done because she had been 
wont to say that, if one had to be in jail, the reformatory was the most fashionable place. It is reported 
that in the house of correction she began her screaming and smashing, whereupon the master promised her, 
if she stopped, he would see that she was paroled, and in this way parole was voted three weeks later. 

This résumé of her reactions at the reformatory simply describes her noisy periods; her periods of 
quiet, however, were only relatively so—there was never any time when she was not troublesome. Special 
kinds of work had to be devised for her; she demanded rubber gloves when she was asked to do any work 
that necessitated putting her hands in water; special privileges had to be given that could not possibly 
be given the women as a group; the matron under whom she worked at such times was under constant 
tension. She was intelligent and attractive, and a leader of those about her, although she was on the whole 
brutal in her comments on the physical and mental defects of those less generously endowed than herself. 
Her tendency as a leader caused much more trouble than her noisy outbreaks, as it spread her methods 
among her unstable followers. She attempted, and succeeded in a measure, to start small riots, herself 
keeping in the background. 

Case 2. The next is the history of a girl, now twenty-seven years old. She was committed to the 
state board of charity, after being repeatedly delinquent, at the age of eleven years. Since that time 
she has been four years in Lancaster Industrial School, in the School for Feebleminded, and has been 
treated or observed in five different insane hospitals on seven occasions, spending altogether about seven 
years in insane hospitals. She had also been tried out at the House of the Good Shepherd before her com- 
mitment to the reformatory for women when she was twenty-five years old. 

She was born in Massachusetts of Italian parents. Her father is considered mentally defective; 
was in his youth ‘excessively alcoholic, but more recently has been industrious and doing “as near right 
as he knows how”; he is a peddler of fish and evergreens; is in general law abiding; has been arrested only 
once for violation of city ordinance. The mother is described as weak minded; was unable to learn in 
school; so excitable and irritable that she is unable to stand the noise of her children at home and so has 
always worked in a factory. Both parents are described by court officials as “hard working but very 
ignorant; in fact, only a few degrees from the brute.” 

This girl is the third in a family of eleven children. These children are described by the court of 
their home city as “‘a source of annoyance and a nuisance almost as soon as they are brought into the 
world.” All of them are considered mentally defective; all have records in the Juvenile Court as soon as 
old enough. Two brothers have long court records and have served sentences in the reformatory and 
house of correction on charges of larceny, assault with intent to rob, adultery, drunkenness, etc. Another 
brother was committed as incorrigible to the state Board of Charity at eleven years, and has recently been 
arrested for drunkenness. Two sisters have been in Juvenile Court for larceny. Another sister is said to 
be very low grade feeblerninded; has been in many institutions and has had three illegitimate children. 
Two young brothers have been repeatedly arrested for larceny. 

When the patient was eleven years old she was committed to the state Board of Charity by the 
Juvenile Court, following repeated larcenies. While under the care of this Board she stole repeatedly 
and was so incorrigible that it was impossible to find a boarding home to keepher. After three months 
she was committed to the Industrial School at Lancaster. Here she is reported to have been “destructive 
and noisy; would break anything in her reach when she was ugly, which was most of the time”’; is said to 
have torn a tin plate into strips; tore up her clothing; attacked officers and sprained the wrist of one of them. 
She was placed out in families several times, but had to be returned because she was persistently out 
late nights and stole repeatedly. After four months at Lancaster she was transferred to the School for 
Feebleminded at Waverley. Here she is described as “violent, destructive, and dangerous; would become 
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disturbed over some trivial thing and fly into a rage, threatening to kill the attendant; these attacks 
became more frequent and in them she would bite, scratch, and kick, and throw stones at anyone who 
happened to be near her.”” She was kept at Waverley one month and then was transferred to one of the 
state hospitals for the insane. 

There she was quiet for a short time, but soon became wilful and mischievous; was “lazy, refractory, 
impudent, noisy, quarrelsome, and tricky.” After four years in the insane hospital she escaped and was 
almost three years in the community before she was again returned. In this interval she had been living 
a most irregular life and had given birth to an illegitimate child which died at two years of spinal men- 
ingitis. She was finally returned to the state hospital on complaint of her father, who could do nothing 
with her. She had refused to work either in the home or outside. 

About three years after her return to the state hospital she was permitted to go home on a Christmas 
visit, and when being returned to the hospital by her brother, escaped. Altogether she had spent about 
seven years in the insane hospitals, their diagnosis being “defective delinquent.” In the next two years, 
while in the community, she appeared frequently in the Boston courts on the charge of soliciting sailors. 
She was tried on probation in the House of the Good Shepherd, but was surrendered to the court because 
unmanageable there; sent twice to the Psychopathic Hospital, where she was diagnosed as “ psychopathic 
personality, not insane”; was tried out on probation at home, but three months later was surrendered to 
the court by her father, who again was unable to control her. At this time she was sentenced to the 
reformatory for women, being then twenty-five years old. 

On admission she was in an ugly, surly mood because she felt her father had gotten the better of her 
in having her sent to the reformatory, where he had heard she would have to work. She boasted of having 
nearly killed an attendant at Waverley and said that she would kill someone at the reformatory so that there 
would be some real reason for committing her. 

From the first she refused to get out of bed; was unspeakably filthy in her personal habits; refused to 
wash even her hands; emptied her toilet bucket on the floor; spat all about the room and on her bed; 
emptied her mattress on the floor; tore her clothing; decorated her hair with innumerable bows made 
from her torn sheet, etc. She would sleep during the day, and in the evening, when the other women 
were in bed, she would begin to sing. Her singing took the form of a chant in which she recited various 
smutty incidents of her recent career; the recital of each incident was closed with an irritatingly constant 
phrase, “ And oh, boy! we raised up holy hell!” The chanting was interspersed with loud laughter that 
was deliberately maniacal in tone, learned, she frankly confessed, at the hospital for the insane and 
intended to scare those about her with the idea of being transferred to the insane hospital. She made 
screaming threats to kill all against whom she had a grudge, and her language was unspeakably vile. She 
yelled that the food was poisoned; that the toothbrush given her had poison on it, etc. 

Though her behavior was recognized as largely a matter of malingering, after standing this for 
twelve days it was decided to ask for her transfer to the insane hospital, since she had been a patient there 
for seven years and had never been technically discharged. As soon as she knew that she was to be 
transferred she became quiet and even pleasant, and was overjoyed because she was “going to get the best 
of her father.” 

At the insane hospital to which she was transferred she had a relatively good record for eight months, 
and at the end of this time she was normally eligible for parole and was expecting it. Toward the close of 
the eight months’ period she began to threaten all sorts of things unless parole were given her, and espe- 
cially to escape. The hospital then discharged her back to the reformatory as notinsane. On her return 
she was surly, morose, and depressed; insisted that the state had never given her half a chance; that she 
would do well if given parole like other girls. To help convince her that the state was willing to give her 
every chance, parole was asked for, although there was no expectation that she would live up to it. As 
expected, she broke her parole at once; refused to co-operate with the parole officer and swore at her when 
the latter came to her home. She was returned in a very short time to the reformatory on revocation of 
parole. 

Immediately on her return she began to simulate insanity, hoping for transfer to the insane hospita 
again; swore she would never do a day’s work for the d—— old state of Massachusetts, and took many 
other very noisy oaths. It was carefully explained to her that inasmuch as the state now considered her 
delinquent rather than insane she should try to conform to the new conditions. Her answer was, ‘To 
hell with the state and the whole bunch of you. I am going to yell the roof off this place so you people 
will be d—— glad to get rid of me.” She generously carried out her threat so that we were compelled to 
try our most rigid forms of discipline on her. She is the only woman in our institution upon whom we have 
tried apomorphine. She reacted well to this and was quiet for atime. Since then a firm promise that she 
would be given another injection if she disturbed the other women at night has kept her comparatively 
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quiet. At no time, however, has she conformed to anything approaching order, or lived up to the rules of 
the institution in the ordinary sense. 


She is excessively lazy, vain of her appearance without any physical cause, and if permitted will 
spend hours before her mirror. If she does not happen to like a matron, or becomes irritated with one 
she may like, she will call the unfortunate matron all the names in the calendar of vulgarity. She has never 
given a full day’s work; has never been able to sleep in the corridors with the other women because of her 
tendency to nightly disturbances; keeps her room in the receiving ward in filthy condition. She gets on 
relatively well for a few days at a time, then on the slightest provocation, and at times apparently without 
provocation at all, will break out into the most violent abuse of all about her. 

We have found her relatively timid physically, in spite of her alarming threats, and she has offered 
no violence except in words to any who do not show fear of her. We have never found it necessary to 
repeat the use of apomorphine, and a firm promise to tube feed her if she misuses her food has always had 


good effect. Although she has never been tube fed in this institution, she probably has in others and knows 
the process. 


Discipline could be defined as education and training, correction of faults, or 
punishment inflicted by way of correction and training. The reformatory has at 
its command the following resources to carry out the terms of this definition: 

1. For education: 

a) Religious instruction and services, character building, moral training 

b) Academic classes, including music and household arts 

c) Industrial training, which includes in the Massachusetts Reformatory for Women the needle 

industries, the making of shirts, flags, stockings, laundry, garden and farm work, on the 
modern factory basis (the eight-hour day) 

d) Playground in summer, indoor recreation in winter (no gymnasium) 


2. For correction: 


@) Moral suasion, i.e., analysis of the grievance and an earnest effort toward re-instatement 
b) Loss of privileges 


c) Detention in a choice of four different grades of room (beginning with the patient’s own bedroom), 
each unpleasanter, stronger, and less comfortable than the other, in which to think it over and 
decide to help and not to hinder; the choice of room depending upon the wish of the patient; 
the length of stay in any given room depending upon the will of the patient. 

The women we are discussing are non-conformists in educational] discipline, as 
you see. They are not available for consecutive work consecutively. They force 
upon the reformatory régime a problem all their own—it is not a reform problem. 
We have not found to what treatment they are accessible in a reformatory—meaning 
by treatment, educational and correctional discipline. When we called in, in consul- 
tation, a group of psychiatrists in Case 1, they declared they had nothing in their 
profession available and suggested rigorous correctional discipline. But we had 
learned that correctional discipline did not change the emotional tone of these 
women, and it intensified their outbursts. We were also convinced that residence in 
a reformatory aggravated their disease. However, these experts would not accept 
our patient on a transfer to their institution to work out a method of treatment 
for her. 

In a reformatory the régime should not be that of a chronic hospital. Acute 
cases should be sent there for treatment and cure. To reform means to cure. The 
psychopathic woman brings with her to the reformatory a chronic condition which 
cannot even be treated there properly, let alone be cured. She knows that she 
is different from the normal and feebleminded prisoners, she knows that she 
can become their heroine because she is, as they say, “game,” ie., she does 
not “give in” to anything you try to do for her. She is, as we see it, the victim 
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of an immoral state policy built up on “the public demand for protection” which 
persists in sending all prisoners to prisons and does not realize that some of them 
should be sent to hospitals equipped to treat the underlying causes of their miscon- 
duct. They are the victims too of indecision among experts because of lack of real 
knowledge as to the treatment to which they will lend themselves. Meantime they 
are being battledored and shuttlecocked between insane asylums and reformatories, 


each of which declares the other is best suited to the disciplinary management of 
these women, and neither succeeding. 


THE TRAINING OF SOCIAL SERVICE WORKERS IN PSYCHIATRIC 
FIELD WORK 


Susie L. Lyons, Social Service Department, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore 


Unless a student has previously done medical social service work, we feel that, 
for the sake of thoroughness, the period of training in field work for psychiatric social 
workers should extend over one year. 

A plan for training should include a study of the makeup of the hospital and 
the routine of the general work, also the etiquette to be observed in co-operating 
with physicians and nurses. A period of observation should be afforded in every 
clinic in the hospital and if possible a presentation by a man from each clinic of the 
social aspect of the problems presented in that clinic. Psychiatric patients will 
be sent very frequently to these clinics for consultation; therefore, for a thorough 
understanding of the case, one will need to be familiar with the medical background. 
It is quite as important for a worker in social psychiatry to have an understanding 
of general medical problems as it is for a medical student, who is going to specialize 
in psychiatry, to have a knowledge of social backgrounds. 

Any plan for training in field work should provide for lectures on psychiatry 
and social work; medical and social staff meetings; attendance on out-patient clinics; 
an opportunity for observing mental and psychological examinations; clinical reviews 
and social conferences; also work done in occupational classes; and observation and 
participation in recreational activities. 

There should also be visits to institutions and conferences with superintendents 
of these institutions. Before any case work is attempted there should be a first- 
hand study of community resources—recreational, educational, and occupational 
opportunities; what the city and state provide in the way of institutions; what the 
churches have to offer; what co-operating agencies are available, etc. 

Nothing is more important than to afford a student an opportunity to study the 
recreational opportunities afforded by the community. “Play for the grown-up 
people is recreation; the renewal of life. For children it is growth; the gaining of 
life.” Evil results because of the lack of it are shown by the frequent recommendation 
by the doctor of “recreational enlargement.” 

A study should be made of the school system—what opportunities are offered 
for the subnormal child, the usual child, and the unusual child. 

A study should also be made of juvenile court work and the question of children 
in industry and methods of obtaining work permits; a student should know which 
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occupations offer training or a possibility of advancement, which employment is 
regular and which is healthful. A student should have an opportunity to know the 
wages, hours, and conditions under waich men and women work, and be able to 
develop the industrial information obtained by the doctor. 

Adequate preparation for work will include a study of the city government, its 
form, organization, and its powers, especially at the point where its tasks and those 
of the social worker intersect. 

A survey should be made of the churches—a worker has a right to look to them 
to play an important part in the life of the community and a real minister should 
be a strong ally in securing co-operation in any plan for readjustment necessary 
in the life of a patient or family situation. 

There should also be a special study of the traditions and historic background 
of the foreigners with whom the worker will have to deal. They furnish an unusually 
large percentage of cases in our psychiatric clinics, state hospitals, and schools for 
feebleminded children. A study of the negro problem must be especially arranged 
for in communities where that race is a factor. 

A study of housing should be made, with a view to the influence of bad housing 
as a factor in the production of mental and nervous conditions. We know that 
bad housing creates restlessness and discontent. “It is to be expected also that 


premature and frequent sexual excitement and morbid sexual states may be induced, 
especially in children, by the crowded living of both sexes and all ages and by the 
intimate association of families and lodgers. Two-thirds of the delinquent children 


come from homes where living conditions are so bad that no city should allow them 
to exist.” 

We really can never speak of the “problem of the psychiatric social worker’”’ 
or the “method of approach” because to such a worker will come, sooner or later, 
every human problem. 

Psychiatric social workers are like the man in “The House by the Side of the 
Road.” The good, the bad, the weak, the strong, the wise, the foolish, the young, 
the old, all pass by and we must try to be a friend and understand what it is that 
influences the mental balance for better or for worse. 

We have felt that it was of great value to students, before giving them case 
work to do, to let them read the medical and social histories of cases and bring in 
reports on present status. It has been well said that the important thing is not the 
condition of the patient today; to know how he is two, three, or five years from now 
will be an indication as to whether the work was successful or not. 

Cases should be assigned to students with the view of giving them the largest 
possible opportunity in handling cases of varied types. A student must have the 
tact to get information and the ability to interpret it. She must have infinite patience, 
discernment in finding causes, keenness of perception and skill in adjustment. Careful 
supervision and frequent case conferences are of great importance. 

Skill in the keeping of accurate and complete histories is of paramount importance 
and can only come through practice and experience. A student should be trained 
never to be verbose, but to make the important data stand out in bold relief. Proper 
form and suitable headings make for perfection. A social worker’s records, properly 
kept, should furnish valuable data for research studies on all social questions, 
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The question of prevention is bound up with the question of the treatment of 
mental conditions. Every student should be taught the importance of educational 


work in the program of mental hygiene. Unusual opportunities present themselves 
to every worker for doing educational work. 


SOCIAL WORK AND THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
MENTAL HYGIENE 


V. May Macdonald, Organizer of Social Work, National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
New York 


With the recent remarkable development of interest in applied psychiatry it 
is perhaps not unfitting to consider what relation to social work for the mentally 
disabled the National Committee for Mental Hygiene has held and should continue to 
hold. From the beginning of the mental hygiene movement twelve years ago, advisory 
and supervisory assistance for mental cases in the community has been recognized as 
one of the most valuable means of immediate usefulness to the individual and of 
education of the public in matters of mental health. The earliest mental! hygiene 
societies made this service to individuals the corner stone of their structure. Limited 
in scope of work only by the amount of financial support, they proved that education, 
prevention, and restoration went hand in hand. This was apparent to a few people 
of vision in different parts of the country, but public interest and conviction had to 
be slowly developed. Encouraging headway was made in the first eight years. In 
individual states groups of interested people formed themselves into mental hygiene 
societies, and then faced the problem of how to secure budgets which would enable 
them to engage specially trained social workers. 

Then came the upheaval of the war. From 1914 to 1917 the irresistible appeal 
to our sympathy of soldiers enduring inconceivable hardships, of whole populations 
starving and dying, turned all hearts to Europe, and in a large measure diverted 
interest from home problems. Men of keen vision in this country saw from afar 
the mental aftermath of war as it was being experienced in England and France. 
A special study of their problem revealed significant facts. In England during the 
first years of the war a surprising proportion of permanently disabled soldiers was 
found to be suffering from nervous or mental diseases. In June, 1917, one-fifth 
of England’s 170,000 new pensioners, or 34,000, were suffering from functional nervous 
diseases. These facts were sufficiently impressive to make it desirable to plan for 
the most approved preventive and curative measures in the United States service. 

In this country it was decided that the new army should be examined with the 
same degree of care for mental disorders and defects as for physical disabilities. 
The result was the exclusion of 72,000 men because of mental and nervous diseases. 
These men, exceeding in number the whole standing army of the United States in 
pre-war days, did not continue as soldiers, but their needs have been disclosed and 
must be met. Meantime opinion concerning the treatment of war neuroses had 
ripened. French experience showed that immediate treatment at the front restored 
a large number of psychoneurotic cases, and American practice followed the lead. 
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In spite of this saving, a large number of mental cases of all types had to be sent 
home. Men returning to the community with a mental or nervous disability require 
intelligent treatment to restore them to health, and later skilful adjustment of their 
social and industrial difficulties. 

This task of adjustment demands a special type of assistance. Up to the time 
of the war public attention had not been focused on these mentally unstable people, 
and in very few places could one find workers qualified to assist in their treatment. 
In a few outstanding mental clinics and in the few mental hygiene societies were a 
handful of workers trained for this supervision and assistance. 

What was to be done when the war sent home to this country a large group whose 
restoration would depend in great measure on receiving this skilled help? With 
the realization of this surely coming need, the National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
entered the field of social work in a practical fashion. A conference of some leading 
psychiatric members of the Committee in the spring of 1918 resulted in the decision 
to establish an emergency course of training for social work with mental and nervous 
cases. I need not describe in detail the course established in connection with Smith 
College. This opportunity for interesting and much needed patriotic service was 
seized by a group of enthusiastic young women of superior education, who by the 
following summer were doing effective work in connection with the mental hospitals 
of the army and in the bureaus of the Red Cross home service. The demonstration 
thus afforded of the value of this service was not lost on the responsible officials of 
the United States Public Health Service to whose care these mentally sick soldiers 
were later consigned. Their avowed policy now is to establish as soon as possible 
psychiatric social service in their mental hospitals, in their district offices, and in the 
community where the discharged patients must be established again in normal living. 

In many home service bureaus of the Red Cross the special difficulty in handling 
this group of soldiers has developed a spirit of co-operation in establishing psychiatric 
clinics and psychiatric social work. Through a special fund the National Committee 
has been enabled to appoint six psychiatric workers to help these soldiers in different 
parts of the country. These workers have had a large number under their super- 
vision and have given valuable service in carrying out the treatment outlined by the 
psychiatrist. 

The great increase in appreciation of the significance of mental factors in social 
problems has not failed to influence existing schools of social work. Casual lectures 
have developed into mental hygiene courses, and social psychiatry has now become 
a recognized course of study in several prominent schools. 

With the rapidly growing demand for these specially trained workers, the number 
of graduates of the newly organized courses is still quite inadequate. With the return 
of the soldiers it was necessary to locate rapidly more workers who had already acquired 
most of the essential elements of the training and who could quickly round out their 
preparation. The National Committee made an effort to find these women, and to 
advise regarding the instruction still needed in individual cases. Owing to the national 
scope of its interests and information the committee soon found itself a bureau of 
information and advice, appealed to alike by the workers and by the groups needing 
their services. 

With its keen interest in the prevention of mental diseases, and in constructive 
work with mental cases, the National Committee recognizes in psychiatric social 
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service a very valuable factor in promoting those ends. This recognition is becoming 
general, and in many states of the Union it is unnecessary to dwell on the immense 
contribution which this service can make to modern psychiatry and to public welfare. 
In some parts of the country, however, this work is not yet understood. The com- 
mittee feels that it is a legitimate part of its work to tell these communities and in- 
stitutions what has been accomplished elsewhere by this agency, and to encourage 
its establishment wherever mental cases are under treatment. 

Besides describing the work in detail to hospital superintendents who have 
asked for information, a special pamphlet entitled Social Service for the Mentally 
Sick: A Good Investment for the State has been prepared to make clear to legislators 
and hospital trustees the increase in paroles and in preventive clinic work made 
possible by psychiatric social service. Several hundred copies have been sent to 
men selected by the hospital superintendents, in the hope of promoting a sympathetic 
hearing when the question is dealt with in the local legislatures. 

Realizing the importance of having a knowledge of the social setting for diagnosis 
and treatment of mental cases, the National Committee is anxious to see psychiatric 
social service established in connection with all mental clinics, juvenile court clinics, 
truant school clinics, domestic relations courts. In a few instances by means of 
special funds it has been able to demonstrate the value of social work in these con- 
nections. Asa rule, the Committee limits itself to acting as special advisor on request, 
and has no desire to make any arbitrary decisions. 

Since its interest covers the entire field of mental hygiene, the National Com- 
mittee is deeply concerned in the various questions which arise from the growing 
needs of the work. It stands ready to advise in such matters as the proper training, 
the functions, and the proper field of work of the psychiatric social worker. It aims 
to encourage all well-planned courses of study, to support all well-directed develop- 
ments of work, to promote all sound measures of administration, and to assist in 
placing all qualified workers. It has no desire to dictate what must be done. Rather, 
it takes as its motto St. Paul’s injunction, “Prove all things—hold fast that which 
is good.” 


THE MENTAL HYGIENE REQUIREMENTS OF A COMMUNITY: 
SUGGESTIONS BASED UPON A PERSONAL SURVEY 


Dr. Thomas H. Haines, Field Consultant, National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
Jackson, Mississippi 


Mental hygiene is one of our great public health interests. Unlike other matters 
of public health, it is not represented as yet by departments of state nor of the national 
government. Mental diseases and mental deficiency are less clearly understood 
than are smallpox and tuberculosis. There is need for continuous work on the part 
of the apostles of mental hygiene,like the work of Dorothea Lynde Dix in the nine- 
teenth century. Miss Dix by her appearances before legislatures established many 
state hospitals. These hospitals in many states are now sadly in need of improve- 
ments. The scope of their activities should be widened. Insane persons in these 
hospitals are really in need of treatment. There are many insane in jails and alms- 
houses who should be in hospitals. Continual complication of many social problems 
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demands the segregation and special training of feebleminded criminals, prostitutes 
and paupers. 

The people generally are not aware of the cruelty and injustice done to insane 
in jails, almshouses, and state hospitals. They do not realize that a saving could be 
effected, not only in human happiness, but in human efficiency, by scientific adminis- 
tration in the fields of mental diseases and mental deficiency. The people generally 
do not know that much crime is committed by persons with the minds of children. 
They do not know how rapidly feebleminded criminals and prostitutes increase. 
They do not realize how feebleminded children impede the work of education and of 
child care. They do not know how the clinical aid of psychiatrists would simplify 
many court and charity cases. They do not know that great expenses would really 
be saved by such clinical facilities. 

For the enlightenment of the many, for the purpose of getting necessary legisla- 
tion and funds, and in order to cultivate a public sentiment which will enforce such 
legislation, the community requires two things. It is first necessary to ascertain 
facts in the community itself, in order to demonstrate on the ground the savings to 
taxpayers and the conservation of citizenship which it is possible for them to make by 
adopting some of the principles of mental hygiene. This ascertainment of facts 
and setting forth of a plan for improvement we call survey work. 

It is found very necessary to follow up the survey work with educational work. 
Just as every industry has its selling facilities developed in order to make a market 
for production, in the same way it is necessary to sell the idea of the economy and 
conservation which is open to the community. A proper dissemination of the facts 
obtained in the survey will sell the plan and effect legislation. It is necessary to 
proceed from the nucleus of informed citizenship from which the invitation came and 
to organize in ever-widening circles a popular demand for the enforcement of the 
principles of mental hygiene in the community. 

Having been in the field in response to some of these calls from communities, 
I have been asked to state some of the conditions as I find them. First, let us begin 
with the treatment of the insane in state hospitals. Here, if anywhere in the whole 
community, we should expect to find the laws of mental health observed. Many 
of these hospitals were established by legislatures in southern states in answer to the 
urgent solicitations of Dorothea Dix. It is a sad revelation of the inherent conserva- 
tism of the human race to visit some of these hospitals and find how little there is in 
their present organization to justify the high aims with which they started. 

I. In one of these Gulf States I know a hospital with a population of about 1,600 patients. The 
staff of this hospital is composed of the superintendent and three assistants. This is a totally inadequate 
number of medical men to do the work required of them, but a more important consideration in this 
connection is that no one of these four doctors has ever had training in the field of psychiatry. They 
know nothing more of the pathology of the human mind, or even of normal psychology, than they have 
been able to pick up in the ordinary avenues of human intercourse. 

There is no classification of patients dividing those who need active treatment from those whose 
demand is only custody. There is no scientific case study, and histories, as a matter of course, lack the 
contributions which could be made by psychiatric study of the cases. There is no equipment for employ- 
ment of patients as a means of restoring their minds to normal efficiency. Hydrotherapeutic apparatus 
installed years ago has not been used for a long time. There is no real treatment. 

Of course some patients do recover. I was recently told of the recovery of a man concerning whom 
a physician had written a hundred letters to the patient’s mother stating there was no possible chance for 
recovery. I judge from the meager description given that the case was one of maniac-depressive insanity 
complicated by drug addiction. It may have been a case in which a better trained psychiatrist would 
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have mistaken the diagnosis and the prognosis; but it is clear that such lack of psychiatric training in the 
staff of such a hospital is utterly without excuse, and the community which allows its insane to be deprived 
of those benefits is in need of an awakening. The community needs to be shown that it is incurring great 
expense in suffering countless cases of insanity which could be prevented by the application of knowledge 
readily available. 

In this hospital the patients are crowded—so crowded that when I telephoned from an outlying 
county, where I found an actively hallucinated patient in jail to ask if she could not be taken in, I was 
informed by one of the doctors that the patient was really as well off in the jail as she could be in their 
crowded wards. As far as the question of space was concerned, his answer was correct. Of course the 
patient would have been better off under the observation of a physician than in the care of the sheriff, 
even though the physician had 400 other patients to look after and was not himself a psychiatrist. The 
physician’s statement reveals the complete lack of applied psychiatry in this state. 

In the community which this hospital serves, there is no doctor’s examination required for com- 
mitment. In fact, there is no examination of the patient whatever. The responsibility for commitment 
rests with the chancellor or chancery clerk who calls together six men, professional jurymen hanging about 
the court house for such service, and these men usually agree to the view of the clerk. The patient, after 
lying in jail for some time, is conveyed by the sheriff to the hospital. Recently many negroes were lying 
in jail because the hospital was too crowded to receive them. 

Many scores of feebleminded complicate the work of this hospital for the insane because the com- 
munity has no institution for the proper care and training of feebleminded persons. 

II. In the New Orleans Hospital for Mental Diseases I find many cases which should have been received 
months since in the state hospital. They have been allowed to remain on account of the crowded condition 
of the state hospital. The City Hospital for Mental Diseases is designed to be a psychopathic hospital— 
a receiving station for the city in which many acute cases might be recove:ed and the formality of com- 
mitment avoided. The majority of cases which promise to endure for several weeks or months by the best 
possible prognosis should be passed on and treated at the state hospital. The physician in charge informed 
me that there are upward of 500 cases in the city of New Orleans which are in need of treatment at the 
state hospital or at an institution for the feebleminded, but which have been discharged from the city 
institution simply because of lack of capacity here and at the state hospital. 


In some of these Gulf States there are many insane held in jails and almshouses. 


In a state contiguous to this one, I have seen one negro woman in a cage room in a jail with twelve 
men. In another jail an actively excited negro woman had torn out the water fixtures in her cell, bad yelled 
all night long to the discomfiture of the neighbors, and was making erotic exhibitions to men in a neighboring 
cell. In another jail a white woman was properly confined in a clean room in isolation from other occupants 
of the jail, but her sole attendant was the jailor,a man. Another negro woman, who would not keep her 
clothing on, was in constant view of two white men and a negro. Ina Louisiana parish jail two men work 
in the kitchen where women of the jail, three insane, are confined, and are practically alone with these 
women all day long. Another parish jail confined one negro woman, two negro men, and one white man 
practically in the same room. In another parish an insane woman was lodged in a cell plainly in view of 
men in other cells and was making obscene invitations to them. In most of the parish jails where female 
insane are confined, there are no female attendants and when these inmates are bathed the jailor himself 
sees to it. 


Jailors of county and parish jails have no comprehension of the proper manage- 
ment of the insane. 


One told the visitor that at first he thought the crazy were very funny. One jailor had recently 
found the floor of two rooms of the jail torn up and the boards broken into kindling wood by an insane 
inmate. He heard the noise during the night but he was afraid to go to the man. In two parish jails 
violently insane negroes were regularly roped and strapped every day or two and thrown into a bathtub 
while the cell was washed out. In one of these cases an insane woman was the daily witness of this pro- 
cedure, as well as of an insane man who persistently refused to wear clothing. The strap and black jack are 


freely used for the discipline of insane inmates in jails. 
In the parish and county jails of Louisiana and Mississippi the insane are fre- 
quently found in cramped quarters and without furniture. 


In one parish jail five negro women, three insane, were found confined in a room 7 by ro feet. In 
this room were also a bath tub and a commode. There were no chairs in the room, but they had one couch 
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At night, the visitor was informed, this was carried out and the five women slept upon the concrete floor 
without pads or mattresses. The room was indescribably dirty. Similar conditions have existed in the 


recent past in more than one Mississippi county jail. One insane man who had been in jail three months 
and was recovering had had but one bath in that time. 


There is no real treatment of the insane in jails even when the coroner takes 
a hand. 


In the case of an epileptic boy in a parish jail in this state who had been confined eight months, he 
was kept continuously doped by the coroner’s order, as the jailor said, “to keep him from raising the devil.” 
In another parish jail the regular practice is to turn the hose on the boisterous insane. I have seen many 
insane persons afflicted with dementia praecox of the depressive type, refusing to eat or speak and confined 


in jail for weeks. Naturally the jail has no facilities for feeding and securing other necessary health facilities 
for such persons. 


In one of the hospitals for the insane in Mississippi there are upwards of 130 
feebleminded persons. Large numbers of these are children. One boy of sixteen 
with a mentality of eight years has been in the hospital for the insane, confined in 
a ward for over a year. He is a half-orphan and was in the care of a child-placing 
agency, but they could neither place him nor keep him. He persisted in running 
away. Many such children are thus improperly confined without any opportunity 
for recreation or training. The older feebleminded, not being properly trained to 
work, are no more nearly self-supporting than are the insane. 

In all these Gulf States there are feebleminded children in orphanages. 


One Alabama orphanage is reported to have 3 females thirty years of age who are retained simply 
because it would be heartless to turn them out, as they have no ability to care for themselves. In two 
orphanages in Mississippi. with total populations of about 270, I found over 30 children, by a thorough- 
going mental survey, who are unquestionably institution cases because of their meager mental equipment. 
There are 1,500 children in orphanages in New Orleans. One of the largest of these orphanages (250 boys) 
is being surveyed at the present time. Doctor Maud Loeber and I have found up to date about 20 per cent 
of the boys so poorly equipped in intelligence that we have no reasonable doubt they must be made per- 
manent wards of the state in order to keep them out of danger and to prevent them from doing harm to 
society, either as parasitic dependents or as offenders. 


The populations of industrial schools and reformatories present numerous 
examples of feebleminded persons. 


In the four Alabama industrial schools, Doctor W. D. Partlow and I found last year 129 feebleminded 
children in total populations of 654, or about 20 per cent. At the Mississippi Industrial and Training 
School, with a population of 128 children in October, 1919, I found 2 girls and 8 boys feebleminded, and 
5 others of border line intelligence. In February, 1920, at the White Waifs’ Home in New Orleans, with 
a population of 64 boys, I found 13 feebleminded and 4 of border line intelligence. Over 20 per cent of 
these boys are so defective that there is no reasonable chance for them to go straight without guardianship 
of some sort, and 6 per cent more are of such doubtful equipment that they need guardianship until they 
demonstrate by their behavior that they can manage successfully for themselves. 


In the public schools of Jackson, Mississippi a mental survey carried out by 
group intelligence tests, and these followed up by Stanford-Binet examinations of 
all low scoring individuals, I found 15 feebleminded children in a school attendance 
of 1,555 white children in the grades. Eight other white persons of school age were 
found in the city. 

Feebleminded are found in county and parish jails wherever any considerable 
numbers of such populations are surveyed. 


Forty-three county jails of Mississippi had aggregate populations of 255 at the times visited. Fifty- 
three of these prisoners had been committed to the insane hospital but remained in jail because of the 
ctowded condition of the hospitals. Besides these, 8 others were found to be insane, though they had not 
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been so adjudged by juries. Forty-four of these prisoners were feebleminded. This number is 23 per cent 
of the total jail populations visited (not committed as insane). Two of these were murderers and several 
were guilty of most beastly sex offenses. 


Such facts ought to awaken any community to the necessity of state provision 
for controlling those who cannot control themselves. I have visited 38 county poor 
farms in Mississippi with aggregate populations of 385 at the times of visits. Of 
these 385 persons, 141, well over one-third of the total number, were found to be 
paupers because they are feebleminded. 

Many of these have been born at the poor farms, some of incestuous relations between brother and 
sister. Many others have been married and brought forth children at the poor farm. Still others, of 
course, have borne illegitimate feebleminded children while dependent upon the county for food and shelter. 
One of these, a middle-aged white woman, has borne many children, some white and some black. She is 
able bodied, but in mentality ranges about six years. One poor farm shelters an old woman from whom 
have been taken a daughter and granddaughter, both illegitimate and feebleminded, as she herself is. In 
this same poor farm are two sisters and a brother, paralyzed and feebleminded syphilitics. Another poor 


farm has twin sisters and a brother, all low-grade imbeciles, representatives of a family of eight feeble- 
minded children born to the same parents. 


In August, 1919, there were examined 1o1 white male convicts at the Mississippi 
State Penitentiary. After thoroughgoing mental examinations I rated 19 of these 
men as feebleminded. They ranged in mental age from 5.2 to 9.5 years. Others, 
even though of less than ten years’ mentality, I rated as of borderline intelligence. 
Clearly 20 per cent of these white men have not the intelligence upon which reforma- 
tory treatment can be expected to have the desired salutary effect. 

Over 600 negro convicts surveyed by means of a group intelligence test, and 
their performances compared with the performances of negro children in the public 
schools, present results which warrant us in classing about 40 per cent of them as 
feebleminded. Such a fact certainly gives pause to any sociologist considering the 
economy and efficiency of our present method of reformatory treatment. These 
convicts are most profitably employed at cotton raising. But they are pardoned 
and released just as if they were reformed. 

Such facts as have been obtained in these states of Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana clearly indicate the need of the wide dissemination of the facts themselves 
in order to arrest the attention of thinking people such as have invited our aid in 
such matters and to arouse in the unthinking thought processes in regard to social 
matters. Where a state society for mental hygiene exists, such facts as these should 
be utilized in an active propaganda for extension of membership and widening of 
influence for further educational work. 

It is most important to secure this community organization in order to effect 
legislation. Members of a legislature naturally listen to their constituents with a 
different degree and kind of attention from that which they give to one from another 
state no matter how expert he may be in the field represented. For securing appro- 
priations and needed changes in statutes it is, therefore, most important to have 
local apostles burning with zeal for the organization of social agencies for the diagnosis, 
treatment, and prevention of mental disease and deficiency. Existing organizations 
can oftentimes be utilized for this purpose. The institutions improperly burdened 
with the feebleminded and the insane will themselves ardently advocate proper 
provision for these classes. The federations of women’s clubs generally have a keen 
appreciation of the waste both of taxpayers’ money and of citizenship, by the present 
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unscientific and poorly financed methods of administration or lack of administration, 
for the insane and the feebleminded. They also rise readily to an appreciation of 
the great field offered for preventive work. 

To such groups it is possible to demonstrate that the state is spending more 
money on the criminal and pauper insane, and accomplishing nothing in the way of 
prevention or constructive work thereby, than would be required to train these 
same persons in segregation, obtain the benefits of their productive work, and avoid 
their parasitic progeny. It is easy to show such persons that by preventing a man 
from acquiring syphilis in middle life and dying of paralysis after ten years of hospital 
care, they can save not only the cost of the ten years’ care, but also his productive 
power for thirty years. By convincing these leaders in the community of these 
economies to be effected by rational preventive work, one becomes indirectly an edu- 
cator of the lawmakers themselves. 

There is clearly need for such educational work in a state where one can even 
today hear on the floor of the House of Representatives that the state care of the 
feebleminded is not only futile because no one can successfully diagnose mental 
deficiency; and that even if practicable, it would be unsafe because it is an unwarrant- 
able interference with personal liberty, and is an undemocratic drift toward socialism. 
When one hears a representative maintain that there are driveling idiots in the best 
of families, and that therefore feeblemindedness is so all pervasive that it is a hopeless 
task to undertake preventive work in this field, and that furthermore such a world- 
leader as Abraham Lincoln would probably have been diagnosed as feebleminded 
himself, when a boy, one is almost overwhelmed with the density of ignorance pre 
vailing among lawmakers. 

In a state where patients are crowded together in the state hospital so that it 
is no better place than jails for the insane, according to the statement of one of the 
physicians of the hospital, I have heard a state senator, arguing against an insanity 
bill offered by request by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, boldly main- 
tain that after a thoroughgoing investigation of the care of the insane of other states 
a commission recently reported that the insane in his state were cared for quite as 
well as in any other state in the Union. 

In the face of such facts as the above one is again impressed with the magnitude 
of the community requirements in mental hygiene. The fields are indeed white 
unto the harvest. There is a tremendous need for dissemination of light in dark 
places. The people need to be shown how to treat the insane and feebleminded 
as well as how to economize in management of social problems and to conserve and 
improve productive citizenship. One sees that the requirements of the community 
are by no means limited to getting good insanity laws and good mental deficiency 
laws upon statute books and adequate appropriations for the care of these classes. 
One sees that really the first requirement is the education and information of the 
people along these lines of constructive sociology. Good laws cannot amount to 
much in communities where there are such ignorant and demagogic representatives 
and senators. 

One of the greatest aids in this field of constructive educational work is a psy- 
chiatric clinic. The planting of such a social service station in a community will 
serve as a perennial demonstration of the need of psychiatric service in the solution 
of social problems as they come to police officers, courts, charity organizations, schools, 
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and child-helping institutions. In communities where persons like the representative 
and the senator above referred to exist in such large numbers that it is impossible 
to secure proper institutions adequately financed to deal with cases involving mental 
pathology—with questions of mental hygiene at the root of social difficulties—it 
is important to establish such clinics as continual demonstrators of the need of these 
state facilities. Such clinics properly organized by private charity will soon demon- 
strate state facilities to be public necessities. They will also demonstrate to the 
doubting Thomases the real economy of community care of all problems of mental 
hygiene. They will demonstrate the wisdom of preventive measures in this field, 
as well as in public health matters generally. 

Community requirements in mental hygiene matters are, then: (1) a survey of 
important elements in the management or mismanagement of mental hygiene prob- 
lems; (2) the organization of the enlightened for the extension of their sphere of 
influence; (3) the establishment of local clinics for the purpose of rendering first 
aid in mental hygiene problems as they occur and for the purpose of continuing the 
demonstration of the need of really constructive work in this field of public health 
in order to diminish the incidence of these problems in the future; (4) aid in securing 
such appropriations and statutory provisions as are possible for state administration 
of care directed to the recovery of mentally afflicted patients, to the prevention of 
nervous and mental diseases, and to the diminution of the birth rate of the mentally 
defective. 

These requirements cannot be set forth in a logical or chronological order. Each 
is a part of the others. All these lines of activity must be carried on simultaneously. 
Real improvement in the administration of mental hygiene matters in a community 
can proceed only from an enlightened public sentiment which understands the reasons 
therefor. 


OUTLINE FOR A STATE SOCIETY OF MENTAL HYGIENE 


Dr. E. Stanley Abbot, Medical Director, Mental Hygiene Commitiee, Public Charities 
Association of Pennsylvania 


When an otherwise intelligent lady can remark that she didn’t believe in mental 
hygiene; she thought it better to let the insane and feebleminded die out and not be 
kept alive by mental hygiene to propagate their kind, one can at least infer what some 
of the activities of the Mental Hygiene Society in her state had been. It also shows 
the need for a fuller and more widespread knowledge of what mental hygiene means 
and is. 

Hygiene in general is concerned, through sanitation, with environments that 
make for health, and, through personal hygiene, with the body, that it may have 
healthy growth and development. Similarly mental hygiene must be concerned 
with what we may call mental sanitation, both of the environment and of the person. 
It embraces, therefore, the mental and moral atmosphere into which the young are 
born, in which they grow up, and in which the adult has to live, and it seeks to keep 
this atmosphere clean and wholesome. As a matter of personal mental hygiene it 
seeks the development of wholesome mental states, reaction-types, and adjustment- 
habits of the human being, whether infant, child, or grown-up. 
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Hence, even before the birth of the child, mental hygiene has its place in the pre- 
natal clinic, to insure that the expectant mother, and the father, too, knows how to 
create and preserve the best atmosphere for the baby to be borninto. This is especially 
important in the case of the unwilling or the unmarried mother and the unwelcome 
child. 

Health centers and health councils need to be able to teach those—whether 
parents, other relatives, foster parents, nursemaids, nurses, governesses, or the officials 
and employees of child-caring agencies—who have in their charge infants, toddlers, 
and those of pre-school age, how to keep this atmosphere clean and wholesome, free 
from harmful mental contagions, in order that the right attitudes and habits may be 
developed during these most formative and impressionable years. 

It need hardly be mentioned, of course, that the public schools, with their oppor- 
tunities not only in the school itself but often in the home, for applying the prin- 
ciples of mental health to all the childhood and adolescence of the land, constitute 
a wonderfully rich field for mental hygiene effort. For there lies the opportunity, 
not only for fostering normal psychic health—what we may term orthopsychics—but 
for the discovery, prevention, and correction of much undesirable mental development. 

All the child-caring agencies have their mental health problems, based on their 
obligation to secure for their charges such mental as well as physical surroundings 
as will best promote a normal, healthy development. Thus mental hygiene interest 
invades this field of work. 

Neither the external conditions which foster mental health nor the individual’s 
habits of reacting can be so completely guided and controlled after school years as 
they can be before and during them. Nevertheless, mental hygiene is finding a 
field in industry, where it can helpin vocational guidance and occupational placement, 
in detecting the trouble-maker before he makes trouble (perhaps so guiding him that 
he ceases to be even a potential trouble-maker), and in research as to conditions which 
may prevent or cause fatigue and other states which affect the psychic factors of the 
worker. Not only can it do this, but it may also deal with the relations between 
the foreman or boss on the one hand and the workman under him on the other, between 
employer and employed, and with other industrial relations. It may thus become 
one of the agencies which help remove causes of ill-feeling, resentment, and discontent, 
and hence of industrial unrest. 

In the field of prevention of morbid or ineffective mental reactions, the public 
schools again offer a most far-reaching and important opportunity, through the intro- 
duction of special classes, the adjustment or fitting or opportunity classes, as they 
are sometimes called. In these some of the backward can be brought up to normal 
level, the dullards kept from discouragement by being set tasks within their capacities, 
the precocious advanced as fast as is compatible with their abilities and strength, 
and the nervous, peculiar, or difficult child receive special attention, guidance, and 
direction. 

In order that the teachers in public schools may have the requisite knowledge to 
create the right atmosphere and to teach and train the pupils in wholesome mental 
habits and reactions, it is necessary that mental hygiene should be taught in the 
schools for prospective teachers, i.e., in normal schools and colleges. Hence the 
mental hygiene movement is concerned to that extent with the curriculum of these 
institutions. 
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In order that the children in the schools may be carefully examined to have 
their education fitted to their individual capacities and needs, psychologists are 
needed to make and interpret the necessary tests or examinations. They are needed 
to make researches into the mental health ‘needs of children at different age levels 
from infancy onward. In the late school years and in industrial life, vocational 
guidance and occupational placement and adjustment call for the psychologist’s 
help. Hence a mental hygiene program may well include an interest in the adequate 
training and supply of psychologists and the application of their services in these 
fields of applied psychology. 

The discovery and recognition of morbid mental tendencies, reactions and con- 
ditions of persons in home, school, shop or factory, penal, correctional, and charitable 
institutions, and other places of relief or detention, and in the community at large, 
are problems of mental! medicine, solvable largely by means of mental clinics, and by 
surveys of institutions and communities. Hence the establishment of such clinics 
in sufficient numbers and accessibility, the conducting of surveys, and the finding 
of physicians and others capable of conducting them become mental hygiene interests. 

The number of physicians with the requisite knowledge of the mental factors 
in disease and social] maladjustments, who can conduct such clinics, make such surveys, 
give sound advice, and conduct or guide the various types of institutions is very 
limited. To increase their number, to stimulate the study of mental hygiene and 
mental diseases, and to increase the facilities in the medical schools and hospitals 
for research and teaching in these fields—all these become important interests of 
mental hygiene. 

The care accorded to the persons found by these investigations to have mental 
disease or defect or other mental handicap has been from the beginning of the move- 
ment a chief concern of mental hygiene. In this connection one thinks at first of 
the hospitals for the insane and the feebleminded, for the epileptic, inebriate, and 
drug addict. But all types of penal and reformatory institutions, almshouses, and 
other places of detention should equally be thought of. One should also think of the 
large group of persons, many of whom are not in hospitals, especially the discharged 
soldiers, sailors, and marines who have nervous or mental disease or defect, for whom 
the government holds itself responsible. This care involves first the mental atmos- 
phere (i.e., the external conditions as they affect the patient mentally) in which 
the patient is to be, and second the medical treatment and guidance of the patient. 

The mental atmosphere is affected by: 

a) The laws, concerning general organization of care; concerning supervision, control, and care 
of dependents; concerning commitment and admission to, detention in, and release from institutions: 
concerning the length and character of sentences and commitments; concerning conditions of confinement 
and opportunity for instruction, labor, and other occupations in prisons and other institutions; con- 
cerning appropriations for maintenance, and for increased accommodations in all types of institutions. 

6) The structure of the institution, its location and general adaptibility to the purposes it is called 


upon to serve, especially in relation to proper classification of inmates, that their associates may not be 
harmful to them—all these affect the atmosphere in which the inmates live. 

c) The spirit and attitude of the individuals in charge of the prisoners or patients, from the board 
of managers, superintendent, or warden down to the ward attendant or “keeper,” are of grave importance. 
These may be such as to elicit in the inmate reactions which are socially or medically harmful, or they may 
elicit the best. ; 

d) The whole atmosphere of the institution will be better if it is a place for research and teaching 
in the field of the disabilities for the care of which the institution was established. For this reason, as well 
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as for the advancement of knowledge of the mental factors in all forms of social maladjustment and of the 
conditions and causes that determine them, mental hygiene is interested in this educational! function of 


institutions. 
With regard to medical treatment and guidance, good care requires: 


a) A sufficient number of physicians, nurses, and attendants and the requisite degree of knowledge 
to take proper care of the patients; and adequate equipment in the institution for administering whatever 
kinds of treatment, including occupations, as are best suited to the needs of the patient; these are naturally 
items with which mental hygiene is concerned. 

6) Enough hospitals and institutions of all types to meet the mental hygiene needs of the community 
are a great consideration. Psychopathic hospitals, psychopathic wards in general hospitals, out-patient 
mental clinics in general, hospitals, special hospitals, schools, and other places, and traveling mental clinics 
are some of the agencies which it is part of the effort of the mental hygiene movement to advocate. 

c) The establishment of facilities for after-care, help in resumption of normal! life in the community, 
and guidance in prevention of recurrences of disability fall within the scope of mental hygiene. Social 
service workers having experience with mental cases and mental out-patient clinics, whether organized 
by the institution or by community effort quite independently of any special institution for the care of 
mental cases, are agents to accomplish these ends. 


Since social service workers in general, and especially those who assist in school, 
hospital, or community mental clinics, are constantly faced with problems into which 
mental factors enter largely, it is one of the interests of mental hygiene to see that 
they receive instruction in the nature of these factors and their influence and bearing 
on their problems, and in the best ways of applying this knowledge in the care of 
the patient or case. 

Thus, to sum up, mental hygiene touches or includes within its field of interest 
all human activities into which a mental factor enters. It is interested in environ- 
ments, that they may be wholesome and exert a good influence upon the development 
of right mental attitudes and habits and upon the correction of wrong ones; in persons, 
that they may have the best surroundings and develop and preserve or regain the 
most healthful types and habits of mental reaction; and in institutions and agencies, 
that they may carry on investigations and researches, provide the best guidance and 
aid in improving environment, and teach, train, and help individuals. 

Interest alone in these matters is not enough. Interest cannot be made effective 
without organization of effort. The organization, whether state-wide or local, must 
be co-operative and must include representatives of the various associations or agencies 
whose special interests are touched by those of mental hygiene. It must include 
also other persons possessed of public spirit, social insight, influence in the community, 
and at least some “visible means of support”’ for the society. 

In Pennsylvania this organization takes the form of one committee in an associa 
tion whose object is to help advance and improve all public welfare agencies in the 
state. It is planned that each of the main groups of public charges such as dependent 
children, prisoners, the aged and infirm, etc., should have its special committee of 
the association. Thus far the Mental Hygiene Committee is the only one that is 
fully organized with paid director, etc. 

The Mental Hygiene Committee consists of a large body of citizens resident in 
different parts of the state. A small executive committee, composed of persons 
representing the main fields that it is desired to reach, has been formed. Psychiatry, 
neurology, general medicine, the feebleminded in institutions, the children needing 
special class instruction, the delinquents, the social workers, the Red Cross, and the 
general public are represented on our executive committee of nine. Owing to special 
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opportunities within the state, the establishment of special classes in the public 
schools has been for a year or more an especially desirable object at which to work, 
and a subcommittee is authorized, with one assistant director in charge of its work. 

The state is large and has many communities of considerable size rather widely 
separated. It is planned to form local committees in these communities, in order 
that there may be a more widespread and better informed public opinion in matters 
of mental hygiene interest throughout the state. 

In order to arouse the interest and secure the co-operation of the persons who 
should be drawn into such a movement in a given community, some few—not too 
many, two or three—projects of local interest should be selected. For most public- 
spirited persons, active in good works like a definite concrete object upon which to 
work or to which to contribute. Such objects will differ in the different communities, 
varying with local conditions, needs, and opportunities. Any local problem can be 
shown to have its state-wide bearings, and any general object can be shown to have 
its local application. In order to keep the larger aims and objects of the society or 
committee before the eyes of present and prospective members, to indicate the general 
modes of action, and to define certain general principles or policies which should actuate 
or guide the society, a scheme or outline of these subjects will be of help. Such an 
outline should include not only the general scope of mental hygiene itself but the 
needs and opportunities local to the state or smaller community, as well. 

Several outlines have been prepared by the different state societies since the 
mental hygiene movement started, some very brief, not pretending to cover the whole 
field, others more fully elaborated. Besides these schematic outlines, there have been 
some excellent addresses and papers, notably those by Dr. Barker, of Johns Hopkins 
University, Dr. White, of Washington, Dr. Burnham, of Clark University, and Mr. 
Beers, founder of the movement. 

The outline which we have drawn up in Pennsylvania is the result of composite 
effort. It was begun two or three years ago by Mr. Pray, secretary of the Public 
Charities Association of Pennsylvania, and has undergone several revisions since. 
This latest revision, presented herewith, is not regarded as final. As new insight and 
experience are gained it will continue to be modified. It is offered to you now in 
the hope that it may be helpful to any of you who are contemplating the organization 
of a mental hygiene society or committee. 


MENTAL HYGIENE COMMITTEE 
OF THE 
PUBLIC CHARITIES ASSOCIATION OF PENNSYLVANIA 
ITS OBJECTS, SCOPE, FUNCTIONS, AND METHODS 


I. GENERAL OBJECT 
To work for the promotion, conservation, and restoration of mental health 

The promotion of mental health involves securing a wholesome mental atmosphere in which to live, 

and training in wholesome ways of thinking and feeling as guides to action. The conservation of mental 


health involves the detection and prevention, and restoration of mental health involves the relief and cure, 
of mental diseases, menta] defects, and other mental handicaps. 


Il. SPECIFIC PURPOSES 


1. Research, to promote the study of the conditions that contribute to wholesome mental activities, 


and the study of mental disease and mental defect in all their forms and relations, and of mental factors 
in social] maladjustments. 
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2. Education, to spread a knowledge of the conditions that foster normal mental development and 
health; to obtain and disseminate reliable information as to the nature, origin, and effects of mental 
diseases and defects and the mental element in anti- and a-social behavior; their prevalence in the com- 
munity, their relations to other socia! problems, effective methods of combatting them, and the work now 
being done in Pennsylvania in these directions. 

3. Constructive service, to co-operate with all agencies (such as schools, health councils, etc.) that work 
for normal! mental health; to co-operate with, and bring into effective co-operation with each other, all 
ecisting agencies in Pennsylvania that deal, directly or indirectly, with mental disease or mental defect, 
or with mental factors of social maladjustments. 

4. Application of these activities to prevention, to promote the introduction of normal mental hygiene 
teaching, training, and practice into the schools and health centers and councils; to disseminate a knowl- 
edge of mental hygiene principles among parents, teachers, and others, in order to avoid the incidence 
of harmful experiences and complexes in the life of the norma! child, and thus to prevent the later possible 
development of psycho-neuroses, etc.; to foster reasonable and unprejudiced attitudes toward government, 
work, capital, industrial unrest, race riots, and other mass anti-social activities; so to take care of defectives 
in their earlier years that they do not develop vagrancy, prostitution, criminality, and other forms of 
dependency; and to stimulate communities to eradicate the venereal, alcohol, and other drug perils, and 
other known causes and conditions that engender mental disease or defect. 


Ill. ORGANIZATION 


A central, state-wide committee, with a paid director, the committee to be composed of representative 
citizens in different parts of the state, and those who, because of special training, experience, or pro- 
fessional position, have special knowledge of, or interest in, mental hygiene problems. 

Local branch committees in every important community, each to consist of the members of the state 
committee who reside in that community, together with other public-spirited citizens who appreciate 
the importance of the problems and who desire to co-operate in solving them. 


IV. METHODS 


1. Research. As occasion warrants and the finances of the committee permit, surveys and investi- 
gations will be encouraged or undertaken, as to (a) the main facts underlying the problem in Pennsylvania; 
(b) conditions peculiar to Pennsylvania; (c) the work now being done along mental hygiene lines in this 
state; (d) methods in use elsewhere that could be profitably applied in this state. 

2. Educational publicity, through newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, reprints, reports, news 
bulletins, lectures, exhibits, etc., with the object of (a) defining and describing the problem as it exists; 
(5) arousing public opinion as to its importance; (c) acquainting citizens and taxpayers with the difficulties 
and opportunities confronting those who are dealing officially with the problem; (d) disseminating 
information as to means within the power of the individual for combatting mental weakness, as to the 
social evils that foster mental disorders, as to the methods which can and must be employed by the com- 
munity as a whole to check and control these disorders; (e) organizing and vitalizing sentiment in support 
of a sound legislative and administrative policy with respect to mental hygiene. 

3. Constructive co-operation, through consultations with superintendents and managers of institutions 
and with other public authorities, through visits to institutions, and through correspondence and conference 
with social agencies and individuals that are dealing with, or are directly affected by, mental health prob- 
lems, with the objects of (a) helping to introduce concepts and standards of norma! mental health into 
schools and health centers and councils; (6) helping to raise standards of care and treatment of mental 
patients in institutions; (c) helping to obtain public support, moral and financial, for needed improvements 
and extensions of institutions and agencies dealing with mental patients; (d) encouraging the full and 
effective co-operation of institutions caring for mental patients with other social agencies, public and private 
and vice versa; (e) encouraging and assisting these institutions to reach out into the community with 
preventive, educational, and social service. 


V. POLICIES FOR WHICH THE COMMITTEE STANDS 

1. Promotion of normal mental health throughout the state by (a) creating |ocal committees on mental 
hygiene throughout the state, especially in connection with health centers and health councils; (6) pro- 
moting instruction in mental hygiene to prospective teachers; (c) promoting training and practice in mental 
hygiene principles by teachers and pupils in the public schools. 

2. Systematic efforts by the state to prevent an increase of mental disease and mental defect and other 
mental handicaps, through the (a) extension of facilities for early and authoritative diagnosis and treat- 
ment of those liable to mental disorders and of mental defectives in childhood; (6) rapid increase of pro- 
vision for the discovery, observation, treatment, training, and segregation of all who are now a menace 
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to themselves or to the community because of their mental conditions; (c) stimulation of medical research 
and scientific social investigations in connection with state institutions; (d) extension of after-care through 
state supervision over those who have been discharged from institutions, or whose mental disorder is not 
$0 grave as to require permanent custodial care. 

3. The highest possible standards of care and treatment of all those in Pennsylvania who are suffering 
from mental handicaps, in order that as many as possible of these unfortunates may be relieved or cured, 
that all may have an equal chance to profit by the most humane and most enlightened treatment, and that 
all may be made as comfortable and happy as possible. 


VI. POINTS OF VIEW 

1. The insane or mentally diseased: 

a) So-called insanity is a disease which requires for its proper treatment the facilities of a well- 
equipped hospital and in addition many special appliances. 

b) This being a medical problem, the mentally ill should be under the direction of a physician of 
the highest type, trained in the diagnosis and treatment of mental diseases, familiar with the results 
of modern research and practice in that specialty. He should be surrounded by an adequate staff of 
physicians, nurses, and attendants, carefully selected and trained for their special tasks. 

c) Every hospital for mental illness should be so constructed and managed as to permit of extended 
classification and re-classification of the patients, diversified instruction, recreation, and employment, 
for both therapeutic and humanitarian reasons; and constant individual treatment of all who can respond 
in any measure to such personal attentions. 

d) Every hospital for mental diseases should be a center of research and of teaching, for it is in the 
hospital that the material for both study and instruction is gathered. Laboratories, equipment, and 
personnel should be adequate for these purposes. The subjects of research should be not only physical 
conditions but also clinical manifestations in the mental fields, the nature, causes, developments, and 
consequences of abnormal or inadequate mental processes. Instruction should be given not only to mem- 
bers of its own staff but to the physicians and others in the community from which the hospital draws 
its patients. 

“e) Many forms of mental disease—including fully a third, perhaps half, of all cases admitted to 
institutions—are due to preventable causes, some of which are within the control of the individual, and 
others within the control of the community. Removal of such causes, prompt identification of early symp- 
toms, and earliest possible advice and treatment will be effective measures of prevention. 

f) While mental disease, as such, is probably not transmissible from parent to child, the constitu- 
tional weaknesses out of which insanity may be transmitted. It is the duty of the present generation, 
therefore, to combat directly, energetically, and systematically those sources of mental disorder that are 
controllable, in whole or in part, by the individual or the community. 

2. The feebleminded or mentally defective: 

g) Feeblemindedness, being due to a defect or lack in the brain, as distinguished from a disease, is 
in most cases permanent and incurable. Those suffering from mental defect in this sense do not “grow 
up” mentally; they remain as little children. They require, therefore, for proper treatment, long and 
patient training, careful, constant guidance, and permanent supervision. 

h) Since, however, mental defect is fundamentally due to physical defects of the brain structure, 
and since some forms of mental backwardness are closely related to physical conditions, the feebleminded, 
like the insane, should be under the direction of a specially qualified physician who will aim to remove 
every physical obstacle to mental progress. 

i) In institutions for the feebleminded, as in hospitals for the insane, the directing physician should 
have an adequate staff of carefully selected and thoroughly trained physicians, nurses, and attendants, 
together with a corps of specially qualified teachers and vocational directors. Research and teaching, as 
in hospitals for mental diseases, should be acknowledged functions of these institutions. In addition to 
the best of bodily care and comfort, every child in such an institution should have opportunities for mental 
training up to the limit of his capacity, supervised recreation vocational, instruction, and productive 
occupation, so diversified in character as to be adapted to the individual needs and capacities of each child 
in the institution. 

j) Every such institution should be so planned and constructed as to permit of extended classifica- 
tion and re-classification of the dependents, with the object of giving to each the largest possible chance 
to develop to the greatest degree his potential capacities. 

k) Despite this most thorough and enlightened treatment, a large number of the feebleminded will 
always lack the capacity to manage their own affairs with prudence and to perform their duties to society, 
and must, therefore, remain permanently under the care of the state, in suitable institutions. 
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1) A smaller number, having profited by the training given them by the state, either in institutions 
or in special classes in the public schools, may safely be permitted to live in the community. ‘For these, 
too, the state must accept permanent responsibility. Through special departments of the state institu- 
tions, or through the board of public charities, or otherwise, the state must reach out a guiding, restraining, 
and protecting hand to help these weaklings meet the temptations and competition of the great world, 
and must effectually prevent the propagation of defectives. 

3. Other mental deviates: 

m) Finally, recognizing the close relationship between mental abnormality and anti-social conduct 
—as in the problems of delinquency, pauperism, vice, crime, illegitimacy, neglected childhood, alcoholism 
etc.—the state must provide simple but complete machinery by which the mental factor may be promptly 
identified in any case and scientifically and effectively dealt with. The whole health, educational, charit- 
able, and reformatory systems of the state must be so organized as to leave no gap where the mentally 
abnormal or subnormal citizen is left without oversight, guidance, and treatment adapted to his peculiar 
needs. 


VII. SPECIAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Introduction of a program of mental hygiene in the public school system and co-operation with 
state and other health authorities in making mental hygiene a part of general health work. 

2. State care of all the dependent insane, drug addicts, inebriates, epileptics, and feebleminded in 
institutions owned and controlled by the state should be established as the definite goal of the state’s 
policy, to be arrived at by progressive stages, in perhaps the following manner: (a) complete the two 
new state hospitals for the insane at once; (5) authorize one additional state hospital at the next session; 
(c) increase the capacity of existing state institutions to the limit of efficiency by adding such special wards 
and buildings as they may lack, respectively, and by founding farm colonies in connection with them; 
(d) raise and enforce standards of care in county and local institutions as a prerequisite of state aid, so 
that within a reasonable time only the best could survive; (¢) convert these as occasion offers into annexes, 
branches, or colonies of state hospitals. 

3. Convert the Committee on Lunacy, of the Board of Public Charities, into a board or bureau 
for mental hygiene and give to this board full power over all institutions and agencies dealing with the 
feebleminded, inebriate, epileptic, and drug addicts, as it now has power over the insane. 

4. Authorize by legislation and adequate appropriations the organization of well-equipped out- 
patient, social service, and after-care departments in existing institutions for mental patients and establish 
a state-wide system of free mental clinics or dispensaries. 

5. Organize psychopathic wards in general hospitals and establish psychopathic hospitals in a few 
large centers, to which persons suffering from mental disease or defect, or threatened with mental or nervous 
breakdown, can be referred for observation and treatment, and where research and teaching shall be 
integral parts of their administration. 

6. Enact a law, uniform for all institutions of the same class, permitting under proper safeguards, 
as in the case of the insane, the commitment of mentally defective persons to institutions for observation 
and treatment, and authorizing the detention of such persons, with similar safeguards, so long as necessary 
for their own protection or that of the community. 

7. Increase very largely the provision now made by the state for the care of mental defectives in 
institutions by enlarging the village for feebleminded women at Laurelton, and the Eastern State Institu- 
tion at Spring City, and by creating a new institution or separate department for defective delinquents. 

8. Encourage, with state aid, the establishment of special schools and classes in the public schools 
for backward and defective children. 

9. Provide for mental examination of persons brought before juvenile and criminal courts, and 
authorize the court under proper conditions to commit such persons, when their mental condition warrants, 
to suitable institutions for observation, treatment, and training. 

1o. Authorize and require a systematic examination of the inmates of penal and reformatory insti- 
tutions, to determine their mental condition and provide for the transfer to institutions for defective 


delinquents, as soon as created, or other appropriate institutions, of those whose mental conditions warrant 
such action. 


DIVISION [IX—ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL FORCES 


NATIONAL SUMMARY RESULT OF 1919 MONEY-RAISING EFFORTS 
AND POST-WAR ATTITUDE OF GIVERS 


THE CITIES OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS AND PACIFIC COAST 
Guy T. Justis, Federation of Charity and Philanthropy, Denver 


A questionnaire containing the following questions was sent to the secretaries of 
the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the Associated Charities, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce in all the important cities of these western states: 

. Did your city have a War Chest for 1919? 
. If so, were local agencies included ? 
. Did your local agencies receive more funds than before the War Chest plan was used? 


. If you raised your funds yourself, were you able to raise more in rgrg than in 1918 or in 1917? 
. Give reasons. 


. What is the attitude of the giving public toward supporting local agencies now as compared 
with the war period and before the war? 


7. Have you any Peace Chest or federation plan for raising funds needed for 1920? 

8. Has your community been having an unusual number of financial drives since last October ? 

9. Is there any evidence that the public is getting tired of campaigns, tired of giving ? 

to. Does your city have any organized control over the number or kind of campaigns put on? 
Should it have? What plan would you suggest ? 


Thirty-two replies were received, every city being represented. 

“@ The first interesting fact to be learned is that not one of these western cities had 
a War Chest, and not one of them has a Peace Chest. The individualistic spirit so 
characteristic of the west seems to have prevailed during the strenuous years of the 
war even though the need for closer co-operation and even federation is expressed by 
some of the secretaries. 

In reply to the question as to whether they were able to raise more money for 
local work in 1919 than in 1918 and in 1917, twenty answered “‘yes,” eight ‘‘no,”’ 
and four did not reply. Of the eight who answered “no,” four were Y.W.C.A’s, 
three Y.M.C.A.’s, and one Associated Charities. 

Some of the reasons given may be of interest. Those able to raise more money 
say, “‘Money seemed to be circulating more freely and was released for local purposes 
where during the war it was held for national and international emergencies.” Another 
says: “People learned to give through war experience and big drives.” A Y.M.C.A. 
secretary says, ‘“‘We asked for more and our regular subscribers gave in proportion to 
our request.” Others said that their workers were better trained through experience 
in the large war drives and knew better how to raise money. Among the reasons 
given for not being able to raise as much in rgrg as in the preceding years, one Associ- 
ated Charities secretary says, ‘The number of national drives not only exhausted the 
contributors but also the Associated Charities board members who were active workers 
in all the war drives and therefore did not have time to solicit funds for the Associated 
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Charities.” A Y.M.C.A. secretary writes: “ Difficult to get workers. I think money 
came about as freely, but men did not work with same enthusiasm.” An Associated 
Charities secretary writes: ‘‘ Money seemed to have been diverted into other channels. 
There was apparent a general indifference toward the work of the regular social 
agencies.” Some mentioned “strikes” and other local conditions as interfering with 
their campaigns. 

As to the attitude of the giving public toward supporting local agencies, the 
following replies are significant: “‘More generous. During the war local agencies had 
such a fight for existence that many of them started campaigns to bring before the 
public their work and the need for proper support. This has continued since the 
armistice and is now bringing results.” The secretary of a large Chamber of Com- 
merce says: “A better attitude than before the war. Compared with the war period, 
somewhat of a let down due perhaps to an unusual number of financial campaigns.” 
Another says, “The attitude is more generous and considerate.” Another replies 
with one word, “tired.” Another Chamber of Commerce secretary says, “‘Too many 
calls; curtailing all efforts in this tine.” Y.M.C.A. secretary says, ‘‘There has been a 
‘let down.’” A Y.W.C.A. secretary says, “‘Not less loyal, though campaigns are 
difficult.” An Associated Charities secretary says, ‘‘Somewhat increased interest.’ 
The secretary of another large Associated Charities says, ‘Lately not so generous.” 
Another says, “‘ We believe there is a reluctance to give so freely.” Another Y.W.C.A. 
secretary says, ‘Better than before the war; not so good as during the war.” A 
secretary of a prominent organization in one of the larger cities says, ‘There is more 
money in our city, but also a great deal of evidence of ‘weariness.’ The money is 
here and can be had but it is harder to get, or perhaps it is more accurate to say, ‘It 
must be gone after more carefully.’”” Another Chamber of Commerce secretary 
says, ‘I think the attitude of the giving public toward local agencies is much better 
than during the war period. It.is difficult, however, to draw comparisons as local 
agencies held off during the war, recognizing the prior right of the government.” 
Another Chamber of Commerce secretary says, ‘‘ Public does not seem as well disposed 
toward giving promiscuously.” 

In answering the question whether their city had been having an unusual number 
of drives since last October, Oakland and Tacoma replied that they had had about 
the usual number. The replies from all the other cities were in the affirmative. 

As to whether the public is tired of campaigns, tired of giving, the following 
replies are representative: “The public is very tired of ‘campaigns’ but not tired of 
giving, provided the public appeals are concentrated in some form.” “Yes. All cam- 
paigns failed of complete objective. Not so tired of giving as workers of working.” 
“Tired of campaigns, yes; tired of working also.” ‘Would say yes, been driven to 
death.” ‘Yes, ‘drives’ as such have almost uniformly failed of their goals lately.” 
“Clearly evident that the public is tired of campaigns. Doubtful whether they are 
tired of giving.” 

In only two cities is there any organized effort to control campaigns. Los Angeles, 
through a city ordinance which creates the Social Service Commission, provides for 
certain control over solicitation for charitable purposes. From the replies received 
from other secretaries it appears that the ordinance is not enforced very effectively. 
The two replies received from Portland, Oregon, state that they have some form of 
control over campaigns, but do not explain their plan of control. 
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As to whether there should be some organized control over campaigns, five did 
not reply, three replied “no,” one “possibly,” and twenty-three replied “yes.” 

As to a definite plan for such control, three suggested “By city ordinance,”’ three 
“By Chamber of Commerce indorsement,” four “‘ By a Federation or a Peace Chest,” 
and three suggested ‘“Indorsement by a committee representing all the interests of 
the city.” Nineteen had no suggestion to make. 

It appears from the information and opinions received that the conditions are 
practically the same in all of the western cities. Money is plentiful and times are 
prosperous, but with it all there is a social unrest and an industrial uncertainty which 
make safe prophecy of the future impossible. 

During the months immediately following the war, the general public mani- 
fested a consideration for welfare work and a generous spirit of giving which had never 
been witnessed before. The public through its war experience seemed to have caught 
a new vision not only of the evils existing in our social order, but also of the higher 
values of our community life. It stood ready to do its full duty in making our own 
communities “safe for democracy” and better places in which the poor as well as the 
rich might live. 

Every person and every group of persons who had some scheme for eradicating 
unwholesome conditions, or for helping downtrodden humanity, thought the time 
opportune for launching their program and for launching it on a large scale. No 
budget seemed too large to undertake. Our war agencies, which were expected to 
close up their work within a reasonable time following the end of the war, came forth 
with peace programs requiring hundreds of thousands of dollars to finance; churches 
which had never felt much concern for the unjust social and economic conditions 
in which they lived awoke suddenly and came forth with world-wide programs calling 
for hundreds of millions to promote; miscellaneous organizations, some with state- 
wide programs, some with nation-wide programs, and others with programs for the 
distressed in foreign lands, have each requested large sums to finance their budgets. 
The local agencies, which had remained in the background during the war from patriotic 
motives, now came forth with increased budgets required to meet the increased cost 
of maintenance. 

The result has been that during the past six or eight months our cities have been 
experiencing one large campaign after another with others awaiting a chance to get 
into the field. Hundreds of leading citizens, men and women, wearied from excessive 
labors during the war and hoping for a rest after the armistice was signed have been 
called upon repeatedly to give their time and money in the promotion of these cam- 
paigns. We have reached a point, in these western cities, at least, when it is practically 
impossible to organize a large force of campaign workers, and when it is equally 
impossible to raise any large sum no matter how worthy the cause may appear to be. 

Under such circumstances, what should be done? The great majority, appar- 
ently, believe that there should be some organized control of the campaigns to which 
the general public is asked to subscribe. Some of the minority express a doubt as to 
the practicability or the wisdom of such control. They say, “‘The present situation is 
only temporary, let it run its course and the fittest will survive.” 

The writer believes that the present situation is not temporary, that the coming 
year will witness an even larger number of campaigns than has the past. He believes 
that the men and women behind these enlarged programs and new movements are on 
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the whole honest and sincere and that they feel duty bound to push their program just 
as long as any progress whatever can be made. 

What is needed is the application of the federation principle on a community- 
wide basis. With the increasing number of local agencies federation became necessary 
if progress in social work was to be maintained. The business man demanded it 
not only to protect him from numerous appeals, which he did not have time to investi- 
gate, but as a means through which he might do his full duty to all local appeals. The 
social worker demanded it as a means through which proper co-ordination of effort 
might be obtained. Each city that has given it a fair trial today appreciates the 
many advantages and would not think of returning to the former disorganized, com- 
petitive basis. 

Our people today are even more confused by the increasing number of appeals 
from outside agencies the relative merits of which they have no way of knowing. Our 
cities are tired of being asked to raise certain quotas of state, national, or international 
budgets in the making of which they have had no voice. That method worked 
during the war, but now that the war is over some more democratic method will have 
to be presented. 

It is my opinion that the Peace Chest organization, which comprehends the needs 
of local, state, national, and international organizations, offers a solution to this most 
perplexing problem. Through such an organization it may be possible to conserve 
for peace time needs much of the interest in social and humanitarian work aroused 
during the war, as well as the habit of larger giving developed during those years. 
Without it there is grave danger of losing all that we have gained and of finding 
ourselves in a more difficult situation than before the war. 

The western cities will watch carefully the success of this new movement which 
has already become so well established in many of our eastern cities. 


THE CITIES OF THE MIDDLE WEST 
C. M. Hubbard, General Manager, Provident Association, St. Louis 


I have been asked to present a report of money-raising for charitable purposes in 
the Middle West cities for 1919. 

Reports were received from nine federation cities: Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, 
Joplin, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Cleveland, and Youngs- 
town. They all showed increased revenues except Joplin. Cincinnati had no cam- 
paign in 1919. With the exception of Kansas City and Louisville, they all note some 
reaction from the generous giving of the war period. The surplus from the War 
Budget of 1918 in which the federation participated carried the local charities in 
Cincinnati through the year 1919. 

Three cities, Akron, Dayton, and Indianapolis, are in a transition stage from 
war chests to federations. The surplus from their respective war chests in 1918 
carried their work through 1919. They will probably have federated campaigns in 
1920. 

Reports were received from nine non-federated cities: Columbus, Davenport, 
Green Bay, Lexington, Madison, Muncie, St. Louis, Sioux City, and Wichita. 
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Lexington was the only one that showed decreased revenues. The others did not 
report any unusual difficulty in raising money and only three felt that there had been 
any decidedly unfavorable reaction since the war. In four of these cities, some of the 
societies conducted individual drives. Upon the whole the two groups of nine each 
of federated and non-federated cities seem to have fared about equally in 1919. They 
got the money they needed for their increased budgets. Both groups are almost 
unanimous in their impression that there has been no serious reaction and look forward 
to 1920 with optimism. 

It may be noted that, with two exceptions, the federated cities are much larger 
than those in the non-federated group. The average population according to the 
last census of the nine federated cities is 282,800 while, omitting St. Louis, the average 
size of the remaining eight in the non-federated group is 66,363. It shows at any rate 
that the smaller non-federated cities fared about as well as their larger sister cities 
under the federated plan. 

Chicago and St. Louis, the two largest mid-western cities are not federated. A 
report from Chicago was not obtained. 

Reports have been received from twenty-three typical societies in St. Louis. 
Nineteen of them experienced no unusual difficulty in raising their funds for 1919. 
Practically all of them show increases. Four of the smaller societies experienced 
considerable difficulty and one of them—a neighborhood association—had to curtail 
its work somewhat. Only two of the societies resorted to an intensive drive for money 
and they were successful. Six others rely almost wholly upon quiet personal solicita- 
tion by their board members. Two societies combine personal solicitation with 
letters. The remainder rely chiefly upon letters. In addition to the letters, one has 
an annual ball game and sale of Christmas seals, another Christmas carols, another a 
bazaar. Only two smaller societies anticipate any difficulty in raising money for 1920 
and this lies probably in lack of organization of their money raising. 

Eighteen out of the twenty-three did not discern any unfavorable reaction since 
the war and three of the remaining five did not think it was pronounced. 

The St. Louis showing for the year 1919 is very favorable. 


THE CITIES OF THE NORTHEAST 
Raymond Clapp, Welfare Federation, Cleveland 


The experience of nine community funds in the northeast section of this country 
indicates that a city-wide campaign covering the needs of all philanthropies can 
secure between $3.00 and $4.00 per capita and get contributions from 1o per cent 
to 20 per cent of the total population and that the number and amount of these con- 
tributions will considerably exceed the results possible under the old competitive 
plan of independent action. The interest and confidence of the community must be 
gained however by proper educational and publicity methods and careful and con- 
servative budgeting and there must be an efficient and thorough campaign organization. 

Each city in the northeast section of the country having had community fund cam- 
paigns in 1919 or 1920 was asked to report the population of the community covered 
by the campaign, the goal set, the amount raised, the number of contributors and 
comparative figures before the federation or fund was established. The statements 
made in the first section of this paper are based on information received in response 
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to this inquiry from the Oranges and Plainfield, New Jersey, Parkersburg, West 
Virginia, Cleveland, Youngstown, and Portsmouth, Ohio, and Buffalo, Rochester, and 
Rome, New York. 

The present number of contributors is ten times the number contributing to 
the constituent agencies before the Federation in Cleveland, the Oranges, Rochester, 
and Youngstown and four times the number in Parkersburg. The amount raised 
in 1919 for local work in Cleveland was six times the amount raised before the Federa- 
tion eight years ago. In Portsmouth the budget jumped in two years from $3,500 
to $26,000 or over 700 per cent; in Youngstown the charities received $1 .80 in 1919 
for every dollar raised from gifts in 1918. 

The Buffalo campaign included only nine local social agencies and the Red Cross. 
In a community of approximately 500,000 a fund of $460,000 or 92 cents per capita was 
secured from 6,735 contributors or 14 per cent of the population. No solicitation was 
made of industrial workers or from house to house. They concentrated on big givers. 

Rome, New York, is a city of 25,000 population. In the 1919 campaign the 
original budget called for $100,000 of which $10,000 was a reserve fund, $28,000 for 
capital expenditure and $62,000 for current expense. The campaign was already 
started when the influenza epidemic became so serious as to make postponement 
necessary. This meant that the enthusiasm had to be warmed over and when the 
campaign was finally put on so many of the people were still ill or convalescent that 
sufficient workers were not available. Considerable opposition was met from Catholic 
churches. No sectarian organizations were included in the campaign, 15 per cent of 
the budget, however, was for current expense of the Y.M.C.A.; $80,000 was pledged 
by 765 subscribers which covered the entire current expense budgets and part of the 
amount needed for capital expenditure. This is a fund of $3.20 per capita with 
3 per cent of the population contributing. 

In Portsmouth, Ohio, a city of 35,000, three local social agencies were absorbed 
in 1918 by the Bureau of Community Service which in 1919 raised 74 cents per capita 
with 43 per cent of the population contributing. Portsmouth contributed $3,500 to 
this work before the reorganization, $25,000, the full budget, in 1918 and $26,000 in 
1919 which fell $4,000 short of the goal. This failure was due to a large extent to the 
fact that many campaigners attended the World’s Series baseball games which were 
played in the nearby city of Cincinnati during the week of the Portsmouth campaign. 

Of the nine cities reporting, the three already mentioned received contributions 
from less than 5 per cent of the population; two others, Parkersburg and the Oranges, 
from 10 per cent; three, Cleveland, Plainfield, and Youngstown, from 15 per cent; 
and one, Rochester, from 20 per cent. Three cities raised just the amount budgeted, 
Rochester, Youngstown, and the Oranges; three fell short, Portsmouth by 13 per cent, 
Rome by 20 per cent, and Plainfield by 25 per cent, and three received over- 
subscriptions, Parkersburg, 6 per cent, Cleveland and Buffalo each 15 per cent. 
Three cities raised less than $1.00 per capita, Buffalo, Portsmouth, and Parkersburg; 
one, Plainfield, $2.85; three, Rome, Youngstown, and the Oranges between $3.20 
and $3.35 and two, Cleveland and Rochester, over $4.00 per capita. 

Plainfield, New Jersey, is a community of 35,000 population. The goal of the 
1920 campaign was announced as $134,000 or $3.82 per capita. Of this amount 
$24,000 represented an emergency fund leaving $110,000 to cover the current expenses 
of all local charities including hospitals, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Catholic and Jewish 
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organizations. They secured $100,000 or $2.85 per capita and 5,000 contributors or 
15 per cent of the community. They expect to raise the additional $10,000 needed 
to cover current expense exclusive of the emergency fund, by follow-up work during 
the year. The campaign in 1919 secured $100,000 from 2,300 people. The failure 
to raise more this year than last was caused by the reduction of some of the larger 
gifts due to the imminence of three building fund campaigns, but the doubling of the 
number of contributors and the large percentage of the population contributing 
indicates that the organization has the confidence of the community as a whole. 

In Cleveland the Community Fund was faced with a total budget of $5,000,000 
when consideration of the 1919 campaign was begun. Of this amount $3,000,000 
provided for all local charities and the Red Cross. The estimated need for foreign 
relief was $1,500,000 and $500,000 for contingent fund and Cleveland’s share of the 
budget of national welfare bodies. The community to be covered by the campaign, 
including Cleveland’s suburbs, is estimated to have a population of 1,000,000. The 
committee felt that $5,000,000 was too much to go out for and believing that local 
charities must be supported they decided to set the goal at $3,425,000 including local 
work and the contingent fund with the understanding that any oversubscription 
should be used for foreign relief. During the campaign and before the publicity empha- 
sized only the needs of local agencies and toward the close of the campaign when it was 
evident that an oversubscription was probable the plea for foreign relief was made. 
The total subscription amounted to over $4,000,000 to which was added a surplus 
of $825,000 remaining in the 1918 War Chest, bringing the total available amount up 
to approximately the maximum need for local, national, and foreign work. 

Rochester, a community of 309,000, set the goal of its campaign at $1,250,000 
($4.17 per capita). One-half of this amount was for foreign relief and one-half for 
local agencies. In order to arrive at this amount the requests from local agencies 
were reduced from a total of $800,000 to $625,000. The goal was oversubscribed 
by $7,500 and 62,000 people or 20 per cent of the population contributed. The com- 
plete approval of the community and the participating agencies for the community 
fund idea, together with a thorough campaign organization and strong publicity, were 
mainly responsible for this result. The chief difficulty encountered was the strenuous 
objection raised by many people against the hospitals. A year-around publicity 
campaign is in operation paying special attention to interpreting the hospitals to the 
community. Steps have been taken with considerable success to correct those faults 
of the hospitals to which objection was made during the campaign. 

The Oranges, with a population of 100,000, set out to raise $240,000, of which 
$25,000 was for contingency fund. The pledge of 10,300 people was $334,000, a 
contribution of $3.34 per capita from 1o per cent of the population. This result was 
secured in spite of the fact that a successful campaign by a local hospital for a building 
fund of $275,000 had just closed and the Federation campaign was put on during the 
influenza epidemic and bad weather conditions. Success was due largely to the fact 
that the “big men” of the community were back of the project and seventy-five of them 
started off the campaign with subscriptions amounting to one-half of the total needed. 

The Baltimore Alliance is composed of fourteen non-sectarian and non- 
institutional agencies. A campaign in February of this year, with a goal of $600,000 
secured $470,000 from 8,o00 contributors during the midst of an influenza epidemic 
and severe weather conditions. Baltimore has a population of 725,000, so the per 
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capita subscription was 65 per cent and 1 per cent of the community contributed. 
It is hoped that the balance of the budget will be secured by follow-up work during 
the year. 

Parkersburg has just completed its 1920 campaign, which raised $42,000 in 48 
hours, an oversubscription of $2,300 or 6 per cent and a contribution of $1.40 per 
capita. 

Toronto has a federation which includes forty-five local social agencies, among 
which are Protestant and Catholic charities but not the Red Cross, Jewish agencies, 
nor the Y.M.C.A. Ina city of 520,000, 8,000 people contributed $329,000 toward an 
objective of $400,000 in January, 1920. This is a per capita gift of 63 per cent with 
1} per cent of the population contributing. It is planned to secure the additional 
amount needed by a follow-up campaign during the year. 

Complete statistics from communities whose charities are financed independently 
are practically impossible to secure. I will give briefly, however, observations made 
by residents of some of the larger cities in the northeast section of the country. 

From Washington comes this statement, “‘My impression is that there is a 
distinct reaction against war drives. For example the Y.M.C.A. announced a drive 
in January for $125,000. Before the drive came off, apparently in response to public 
sentiment, the amount was reduced to $25,000. After ten days of effort, this latter 
amount was hardly more than hali-subscribed according to public announcements. 
The Children’s Hospital last fall announced a drive for $100,000 with which to make 
needed improvements and modernize its plant. It was stated that this was the 
first appeal of the kind in 50 years. The institution is popular and has a considerable 
clientéle. Yesterday’s papers stated that about $71,000 of this amount has thus far 
been secured. The Near East went out for $150,000 and have today about $66,000. 
The Community Service, successor to the War Camp Community Service, went out 
for $83,500 or tried to go out, but met with so much local opposition on the ground 
that it was a foreign importation, that the drive has never really got started. Even 
the Red Cross found great difficulty in its Christmas Roll Call. So far as our local 
established charitable agencies are concerned, contributions raised in customary ways, 
by letter appeal, etc., seem to be fairly normal. Our own organization is going out, 
however, with an appeal for an additional $10,000 to meet the increased costs of 
operation.” 

From Boston comes this statement, ‘“‘The Federated Jewish Charities of Boston 
during this year raised their subscription list from $180,000 to $430,000. They 
found the public ready to respond to their appeal, no doubt due to the reorganization 
in effect during the past two years in the work of the Jewish philanthropies of Boston. 
From what I can gather, says our Boston correspondent, there is a feeling that drives 
have worn themselves out. From my own observation I do not think that Boston 
will be able much longer to maintain drives successfully, but up to the present time 
there has been no inclination toward a financial federation. One drive this past year 
with three health organizations working together proved a dismal failure.” 

Another Boston friend writes, ‘Our Red Cross drive for members last fall was 
quite successful in this Division. In general our appeals were less successful in the 
large cities and more so in the smaller cities and towns. I do see certain evidences 
that people are wearied by the number of different appeals. On the other hand, as far 
as I have been informed about the numerous agencies in Boston, their appeals for 
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money have been as successful during the past year as they usually are. In general 
these appeals, of course, are not conducted in ‘drive’ fashion, and are probably made 
largely to an established clientéle.” 

Here the speaker wishes to call attention to the fact that the Community Fund 
Campaign differs from the usual drive in that the former is based on a careful study 
of the needs of the entire community, its appeal touches the hearts, and the work it 
finances touches the lives of everyone from many angles. As the purpose of the 
community fund is city wide and covers all social agencies so also should its support 
be city wide, and from all classes. The campaign features of the community fund 
are a natural part of a comprehensive movement. On the other hand in the case 
of the drive for a single agency the campaign features must be toa large extent forced, 
as no single purpose, now that the war is over, can claim as its right the exclusive 
attention of all. 

This statement comes from Pittsburgh, ‘We believe that the giving public was 
overtaxed for subscriptions during the war and are prone now to let down below 
normal. I feel very confident that some comprehensive and intensive study for a 
definition of function and extent of field of national agencies must come in the near 
future.” 

This statement comes from Brooklyn, “Here in Brooklyn we can only judge the 
attitude of the giving public by the amount of support we are receiving. For several 
years our contributions and contributors have increased at a rapid rate, and from 
present figures it seems probable that the number of individual contributors to our 
organization this fiscal year (which ends April 30) will pass the 11,000 mark. This may 
be compared with some interest to the figure of a little less than 10,000 last year, 
8,500 the year before, and 3,800 in the year 1913-14. 

“Our financial secretary has the feeling that there is a growing reluctance among 
the givers of large amounts to answer the many appeals they are continually receiving. 
These people were fairly besieged during the war and possibly now are undergoing the 
inevitable reaction. It is also noticeable that the theater managements and especially 
audiences, are impatient with any present-day use of the stage as an aid to fund raising. 
It has been our impression during the past year that practically all ‘Whirlwind’ 
campaigns for large amounts in this locality were failures.” 

A New York City social worker says, ‘‘In a general way I can say that the larger 
charitable organizations of New York have succeeded in raising their budgets although 
not without somewhat more effort than has been the case in the past. Quite a number 
of the war charities find it increasingly difficult to secure funds. The situation is, of 
course, due to a number of causes—a sense of weariness on the part of the public, the 
great multiplicity demands and a general increase in the various organizations. Much 
of the increase in budgets is entirely defensible owing to higher prices, salaries, etc. 

Of one thing I am quite certain, and that is that the contributing public has been 
“driven” to death. While I have no exact figures which I can give out, I know that 
two or three large campaigns in New York have recently failed to come anywhere 
near reaching their mark and I feel reasonably sure that the multiplicity of drives will 
decrease as time goes on. The present is undoubtedly a time of readjustment among 
social organizations as in all other fields. Those organizations which get down to 


bedrock as to programs and budgets are the ones that in my judgment are most likely 
to succeed. 
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The speaker believes the situation in unorganized cities to be thoroughly summed 
up by a correspondent from Philadelphia who says, “‘It seems to me that here you have 
a situation that is typical of a great many organizations—a budget that has increased 
with a rapidity that strains the power of any money-raising organization. I do 
not recall having spoken to any social executive who has reported the receipt 
of fewer contributions in the last year than in previous years. The public is giving 
generously. Most of the drives which have been held recently in Philadelphia have 
not succeeded in obtaining the amount they tried to get. The drives which failed 
to obtain what they sought invariably asked for a greatly extended budget with the 
idea of carrying on more activities. The trouble with social work is that anybody who 
has had an idea that it would be a good thing to do some particular social work has 
organized or made an addition to a budget, and endeavored to raise the necessary 
funds. The drive, to my mind, is a forced draft. We have increased our budgets so 
rapidly and with a great many organizations necessarily so (in the number of which, 
of course, I include my own organization) that the orderly process of gradual accumula- 
tion of groups of contributors who have become convinced of the value of social work 
has not been rapid enough. We have been obliged to compel people to give. We 
find here in Philadelphia an unwillingness of people to drive for funds. There have 
been too many drives, they say. 

“T believe that for the immediate future every organization must scrutinize its 
budget carefully and must assure itself and its supporters of economic administration. 
Furthermore, new projects must be embarked upon only after most careful considera- 
tion. There is scarcely a social activity in Philadelphia which is not of great impor- 
tance and value. What, however, has to be determined is what is feasible, what 
must be done now, and what can be postponed. This means that the agencies in 
every city must get together and plan their budgets wisely on a co-operative basis of 
mutual agreement and understanding.” 

The experience of these cities leads the speaker to three conclusions: first, that 
the drive cannot be counted upon to finance independent agencies. The reasons 
for this are that communities rapidly get tired of drives, leaders cannot afford to give 
time and energy to the organization and prosecution of many drives and the cost 
both in time and money of a comprehensive campaign is nearly as much for a single 
agency as it would be to cover the whole social service needs of the community. 
Second, while contributors are supporting local charities in unorganized cities as well 
as usual, this support is not increasing fast enough to keep up with the urgent needs 
of these charities. Third, that one big campaign doing away with the need for many 
small drives can get the enthusiastic co-operation of the whole community in propor- 


tion as the campaign is all-inclusive, carefully budgeted, efficiently organized and 
intelligently directed. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
Robert L. Frost, Secretary, Centralized Budget of Philanthropies, Milwaukee 
Unfortunately the paper which was to have dealt with the cities of the South 
was not presented. Of necessity, therefore, a summary of the findings of the three 


very complete papers that have preceded me must be in the nature of repetition. Let 
us touch briefly on some of the general conclusions reached, 
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It at once becomes clear that concerted effort from a community-wide standpoint 
in the matter of money-raising has experienced its most general recognition in the 
cities of the Middle West. The western cities and those in the extreme East have 
yet to consider the question of financing federation, although there is evidenced a 
strong tendency toward the formation of a central collecting bureau of charitable 
funds. However, whether the effort be in terms of a city-wide collection or of 
individual effort, the effect of the war from the angle of giving is clearly shown in the 
experiences of the various parts of the country covered in the foregoing reports. 

Communities that heretofore did little in proportion in the support of either 
national or local relief have awakened to the need for both liberal and intelligent 
giving. 

During the war period sums that would have been absolutely impossible during 
pre-war times have become of everyday occurrence and communities throughout 
the country have dealt in terms of millions rather than of the thousands which limited 
giving before the real knowledge of the need reached our people. 

But in this very liberality, this larger scale, there is shown a stronger need for a 
central form of giving as applied to local needs remaining after the war relief demands. 
In the local charitable field, there is not the impetus that characterized measures 
related to the war; during the war period, aid was demanded and freely given. Now 
the need must be clearly shown and this need sold to the community. There is more 
than ever a demand for an educational campaign that shall continue throughout the 
year, and not be limited only to the preparatory stage immediately preceding the 
particular campaign it is designed to aid. 

It seems the general experience of the entire country that the public is not so 
much tired of giving as it is tired of the frequent demands. The conclusion is inevit- 
able that there must be fewer campaigns, and that those conducted must be carefully 
planned and sold in advance to the contributing public. This naturally involves a 
careful investigation of the needs of the community and its institutions, and more 
business-like systematic and careful administration of the funds raised. 

The reports from the various parts of the country show an awakening conscience 
on the part of the thousands, who, before the war brought to them its educational 
value, gave practically no thought to local charitable needs. With the demand to 
war activities ended, there is every reason to anticipate with confidence a stronger, 
more united support of the home institutions and their needs. 


SALARY STANDARDS IN SOCIAL WORK 
Fred R. Johnson, Associate Secretary, Detroit Community Union 


During the last six months of 1919 a study was made by the Detroit Community 
Union of salary standards which obtained among social agencies which were members 
of it. Schedules were sent to both workers and agencies calling for information which 
would throw light on training, continuity of employment, compensation and other 
questions of interest. The study included not only field and case workers but all 
others employed as well, including those with administrative duties, nurses, institu- 
tional employees, and stenographers. The Visiting Housekeeper Association supple- 
mented the general study by an analysis of budgets of a group of social workers. 
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It seemed expedient, as this was only the beginning of such a study in Detroit, 
to give particular attention to the case work field. Standards had been developed 
for nurses, the largest single professional group represented in the agencies of the 
Community Union. Our leading private nursing organization had adopted a schedule 
of $1,200 per year for first year nurses, $1,300 for second year nurses and $1,400 for 
those in the third year. 

The most striking single fact touching upon all groups developed by the survey 
was the lack of continuity in employment. The first 271 schedules returned by 
individual workers gave the following results as to length of service with their respect- 
ive organizations: ninety-one less than six months, one hundred and forty-one less 
than one year, one hundred and ninety-one less than two years, twenty-eight more 
than five years. 

That is, over 50 per cent had been with their respective organizations less than 
a year and only ro per cent had served for more than five years. 

If we narrow the field and consider case work, the result is quite as striking. 
Out of the two hundred and seventy-one schedules there were thirty-five returned by 
case workers in organizations engaged in family work, care of children, protective 
work, and mental hygiene. These were thoroughly representative of the case work 
group in Detroit. Of the thirty-five, twenty had been with their respective organiza- 
tions less than a year and only five more than two years. A leading child caring agency 
had no worker of more than eighteen months’ experience with the society left on its staff. 

The salary rate in case work ranged from $75.00 to $125.00 per month. The 
average was $93.31. (This was in September, 1919. Following the revision of 
budgets at the end of the year the average for this group was advanced to $104.00 
per month.) 

The cost of living in Detroit is even higher than in some of our other large cities. 
The housing shortage is acute and rents for single people as well as for families are 
abnormally high. The individual budgets secured by the Visiting Housekeeper 
Association indicated that it was not reasonable to expect a young woman engaged 
in social work to live on less than $100.00 per month. Please remember that I am 
quoting the standards which obtained early in the fall of 1919. Since that time 
there has been a further increase in the cost of living. 

The first conclusion of our committee of the Community Union was that case 
workers should receive at least $100.00 per month. By stipulating a $100.00 mini- 
mum, we did not mean to imply that every worker who is beginning should receive 
this amount. It is not necessary to argue before a section meeting of the National 
Conference that training for social work is necessary. But the Great War caused such 
a demand for people in social work that standards were disregarded. Our friends of 
the Red Cross with their six weeks’ training, institutes were compelled, by the pressure 
of the situation, to be the most conspicuous offenders in this respect. Though schools 
of social work have developed with considerable rapidity during the last ten years, 
they do not begin to fill a fraction of the need for trained workers. 

This brought us to our second conclusion; namely, that a training period of at 
least six months should be emphasized. As a corollary we suggested that, during this 
period, work should not be considered wholly on a salary but rather on a training 
basis. For this period $75.00 per month was suggested as a reasonable allowance. 
The director of one of our organizations objected when this figure was suggested on 
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the ground that it was not a living wage. It was not intended to be. If nurses must 
master a three-year course, if doctors must serve as internes after medical school, and 
if lawyers upon graduation and frequently after six or seven years of college and law 
school study find it necessary to spend a period of apprenticeship with some law firm, 
it is not unreasonable to ask social workers to pass through a period of probation. 

Our third conclusion was that no arbitrary maximum for field and case work 
should be established and that substantial recognition should be accorded ability 
and experience. Some societies in the past have had a beginning basis of $60.00 
to $75.00 per month with an arbitrary maximum of $100.00 per month. Such a 
plan is, of course, stupid. It does not give proper recognition to the experienced 
worker and seriously contributes to the rapid turnover which is prevalent to such a 
high degree in the field of social work. If we are to stop this harmful shifting about 
we need to pay experienced and able case workers, even though they have no adminis- 
trative duties, $1,500.00, $1,600.00, and even $1,800.00 per year. 

Faulty as Detroit standards were, we have recent evidence that the situation has 
been even less satisfactory in other cities. From a report on salaries of the Minne- 
apolis Council of Social Agencies, published in 1919, we learn that out of sixty-seven 
case workers included in the study, 31 per cent were receiving less than $900.00 per 
year, and 73 per cent were receiving less than $1,200.00. The interesting report of 
the Committee on Salary Schedules of the American Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work published in The Family (see April issue, 1920) shows that out of ninety- 
nine case workers who submitted schedules, the average salary received was $80. 33. 
Out of this group of ninety-nine there were actually twelve who received less than 
$60.00, and an additional thirty-seven were receiving more than $60.00 but less 
than $80.00 per month. 

Much thought and study has recently been given to salary standards by public 
social agencies of Detroit. The Juvenile Court has established a minimum of 
$1,400.00 per year for social workers both in the Mothers’ Pension Department and in 
the Probation Department of the court. The present range is from $1,400.00 to 
$1,700.00. The Department of Public Welfare in its budget recently approved 
beginning with July 1, 1920, allows a minimum of $1,440.00 for trained social workers, 
the rate ranging from this figure to $1,680.00 per year. This department has also 
created the position of “student social worker,” the rate paid to be $75.00 per month. 
The Detroit Board of Education has just established a minimum salary for teachers 
of $1,500.00 per year. It is evident that as a result of these increases private agencies 
in Detroit will need to consider further advancing salaries the coming year. 

Prices have been and are appreciating so rapidly that it is difficult to talk in 
terms of figures. We are not yet certain whether the crest of the wave of inflation 
has been reached. Then too, there is considerable variation in the cost of living from 
city to city. I believe, however, that with respect to salary standards we can agree 
upon three conclusions: 

1. The minimum salary of a trained social worker should be adequate to provide 
a reasonable standard of living for one engaged in professional work. 

2. Workers recruited who have not had previous experience in social work or 
any specialized training in our schools should begin on a training basis but should be 
assured that after training covering a not too protracted period their compensation 
will conform to our first conclusion. 
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3. Salary standards should be so planned that suitable recognition may be given 


to training, length of service, and ability among the rank and file of the members of 
our staffs. 


LABOR TURNOVER IN SOCIAL AGENCIES 
Sherman Conrad, Executive Secretary, Co-operative Welfare Association, Pittsburgh 


“T do not see how the study you are making can be of any particular value” 
read one of the first replies to the questionnaire on which this study is based. But 
the fact that 190 filled questionnaires were returned indicated a much more general 
recognition of the problem involved. Four hundred inquiries were sent out to a list 
including all the agencies composing the various central councils or federations belong- 
ing to the National Association of Community Organizations and to a supplementary 
list of agencies represented in the National Conference of Social Work. Twenty-eight 
of the replies were either so incomplete or so self-contradictory as not to be usable. 
The one hundred and sixty-two used were geographically distributed as follows: 
twenty-one from ten cities in four states of New England; forty-five from thirteen 
cities of four Middle Atlantic States; fifty-one from seventeen cities of nine Middle 
Western States; eighteen from eight cities of three Far Western States; twenty-one 
from thirteen cities of eleven Southern States; and six very complete in their informa- 
tion except for the geographical data. 

For purposes of comparative study the agencies reporting were divided into six 
general groups. The replies were fairly well distributed between them. Of those 
usable seventeen were from settlements; sixty-three from case working agencies; 
eighteen from case working agencies which also maintained institutions; twenty 
from institutions; twenty-four from national agencies in the local field, as the Y.M.C.A. 
and the Boy Scouts; and twenty general social and administrative offices such as the 
Federations themselves. The figures for these groups were analyzed separately. 
In general the findings were about the same. One notable difference however is noted 
below. 

There were in all twenty-one hundred and sixty-nine persons employed by the 
reporting agencies from March 1, 1919, to March 1, 1920, the period studied. Usable 
information for this group shows that five hundred and sixty-three left during the 
year and seven hundred were hired. Two hundred and thirty-two new positions 
were created, fifteen were discontinued, and eighty were vacant on March 1, 1920. 
The average number on the payroll for the year was fifteen hundred and fifty. This 
was obtained by computing the month’s service of each person employed and dividing 
by twelve. Thus an agency having two workers for the entire period, and two for 
six months each, would have an average number on the payroll of three. In this 
study the rate of labor turnover is expressed in the form of the percentage of the 
number of separations from employment to the average number on the payroll during 
the year studied. Thus the agency above, which lost one worker during the year 
from an average payroll of three, would have a turnover of 33.3 per cent. 

The types of positions listed were grouped in five general classes: executive, in 
which as a general rule but one was allowed to an agency; social, which includes 
case workers, public health nurses, and settlement club workers; office or clerical; 
domestic; and other professionals as dramatic teachers in settlements and institutional 
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dietitians. The distribution of the average payroll among these groups was as 
follows: executive, 11 per cent; social, 48 per cent; office, 16 per cent; domestic, 
7 per cent; other professionals, 18 per cent. All information was analyzed separately 
for each class of position, and some striking differences are noted below. Except 
where noted however the figures are combined and are fairly representative of each 
class. 

The labor turnover for the entire group for the year studied was 36 per cent. 
Taken class by class it shows a turnover among the executives of 17 per cent; social, 
37 per cent; office, 43 percent; domestic, 59 per cent; other professionals, 30 per cent. 
The domestic is, as might be expected, strikingly high. Yet since the domestics 
represent but 7 per cent of the cases studied, if they are omitted entirely the turnover 
for the remainder of the group is 34 per cent. Some question may be raised as to the 
wisdom of including the office figures, but the efficiency of the average worker depends 
so much on adequate office assistance that I believe their inclusion is fully justified. 
It is worthy of note that while the turnover of executives is much lower than the 
average this may not be in every case a good thing. In several instances where the 
executive was permanent the abnormal turnover of the other workers raised pertinent 
questions as to the executive. There was surprisingly little difference between the 
groups of agencies except that settlement executives showed a turnover of but 7 per 
cent. 

Various extremes of turnover were revealed. Thirty-six agencies, well divided 
among the different groups, had no turnover. But two agencies had a total turnover 
of over 200 per cent, 8 per cent reported a total turnover of over roo per cent, and 
75 per cent of the agencies had less than a 50 per cent turnover. The highest single 
instance was reported by an agency that had a turnover in its office force of 1,000 
per cent. 

The question immediately arises, what is a reasonable and proper turnover for 
social agencies? Unfortunately we have no scientific material upon which to base an 
answer. During the past few years considerable progress has been made in the 
study of labor turnover in industry and we have many striking examples of reduction 
in turnover, as that of an industry which in six months is reported to have reduced a 
large turnover to 5.3 per cent by the introduction of an employment department.* 
But we have no categorical norm even here. It is of course impossible to reduce it 
permanently to zero. Old age and death are accepted as irremedial causes in indus- 
try, and marriage is generally placed in the same category. Beyond this point the 
question is sharply asked, can the responsibility for turnover be placed on the unde- 
pendability of the worker, or is it the fault of the industry which either made a mis- 
take at the time of hiring, or failed to offer the worker proper inducements to remain ? 

It is from this point of view that we must regard a 36 per cent turnover in social 
agencies. The figures for the past year apparently are not unusual. The study does 
not include the period when workers were changing to the newly created war agencies, 
nor does it include any war agencies which are dissolving or reducing their forces. 
These figures are further substantiated by the length of service of those employed. 
A 36 per cent turnover suggests that nearly two-fifths of the number will have been 
employed for less than a year, but we find also that three-fifths of the number studied 
were employed less than two years, and four-fifths less than five years. These pro- 

* Annals (May, 1917), p. 13. 
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portions hold for the different classes of workers and the different groups of agencies, 
except that the institutions hold other than domestics for much longer periods. 

The significance of these figures is further emphasized when we study the length 
of service of those leaving. If our workers have presumably learned as much, or 
served as well as possible in their particular agencies, and are changing to larger 
fields of usefulness it is at least a gain to the profession. But this is obviously not the 
case. Thirty per cent of those who left had not completed six months of service with 
the agency, 50 per cent had worked less than a year, 95 per cent had worked less than 
five years. 

This then being the situation, what are its causes, and to what extent are they 
preventable? Usable information is available for five hundred and twenty-four of 
those who left. Superannuation does not appear among the reasons for leaving, 
death accounts for but 1 per cent and marriage for ro per cent. Accepting marriage, 
even in a social agency, as an irreducible cause for leaving, we have a net turnover of 
32 per cent who left for causes which industry does not regard as irreducible. Of 
those leaving 35 per cent went to better paid positions and 8 per cent to other positions 
the salary of which was not specified. Ten per cent gave ill health as the reason for 
leaving, 5 per cent home conditions, 5 per cent a desire for a new location, 8 per cent a 
dislike for the work, and 1 per cent apparently just stopped working. Fourteen per 
cent were discharged, and 3 per cent left because their positions were discontinued. 
As in almost every case new positions were immediately created some of these at 
least were instances of the familiar plan of eliminating undesirable workers through 
reorganization. Now “home conditions,” ‘new location,” “no reason,” and a large 
percentage of “‘ill health” have been found in industry to be reasons advanced by the 
worker who dislikes both the work and any argument concerning it. These represent 
21 per cent of the reasons given. Eight per cent frankly stated that they disliked the 
work. Seventeen per cent were either discharged or their positions discontinued. It 
is apparent that a questionnaire filled out by the workers who left would have shown a 
very large proportion who were dissatisfied with their positions. 

How much of the responsibility for this may be placed on the employment methods 
of the agency? It was not feasible to secure data on the hiring of the workers who had 
left. But it may safely be assumed that the lines followed in securing the five hundred 
and four of those who were hired concerning whom we have information are representa- 
tive of the general policy. Data are available as to their previous occupations, and the 
sources from which they were secured. Forty-four per cent of those hired came from 
occupations that might be considered in some way similar, 9 per cent from various 
war services, 11 per cent from schools and colleges, 27 per cent from markedly different 
occupations, and g per cent were listed as having no previous occupation. Over 
half of these were secured on the personal basis, 34 per cent through personal acquaint- 
ance with the executive, another worker, or some member of the board, and 20 per 
cent on the personal application of the worker. Twelve per cent were secured through 
other local organizations, 8 per cent on the recommendation of national boards, and 
7 per cent on the recommendation of schools or colleges. Less than 2 per cent were 
secured from training classes conducted by the agency, 12 per cent, mostly office 
workers, were secured through local employment offices, and 4 per cent, excluding 
domestics, through local advertising. It is significant that but one worker was 
secured through an advertisement in the Survey, and that of the three hundred and 
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sixty-five distinctly social work positions filled the National Social Workers Exchange 
filled but four. 

A detailed study of the individual replies suggests even more vividly than these 
summary figures that we are not hiring our workers scientifically. The square peg 
has never fitted well in the round hole, nor stayed there long. Industry has ceased to 
blame the pegs, and has started an intensive study of the holes, which it calls by the 
technical name of job analysis. It is quite evident, however, that in the large majority 
of the cases reported here no competent analysis of the position, its requirements in 
special training and previous experience, and the specific duties it involved, had been 
made. A very wide variety of previous training, in many cases no special training 
at all, was accepted for similar positions, and a very marked divergence of previous 
occupation. The large percentage of workers leaving within the year, and even 
within the first six months, suggests that they can have had but the vaguest conception 
of the requirements and responsibilities of the position when they accepted it. It 
would appear that the development of scientific job analysis in our social agencies 
would be a feasible step in the direction of reducing labor turnover. 

A second step, that would be made possible by this, is the hiring of our workers 
from a wider field. Over 80 per cent of those hired were secured through personal 
acquaintanceships or miscellaneous local sources. It is reasonable to assume that the 
large majority of these were local workers. Now the value of the personal interview in 
selecting workers is not to be despised, nor even minimized. But a very high regard 
for its value has caused many an executive to hire her assistants solely from among her 
own acquaintanceship. This decidedly limits selection. There were fifty-three 
distinctly social work positions listed as vacant on March 1, 1920. This may indicate 
a real shortage of workers, or it may indicate merely their unequal distribution. Will 
not the development of job analysis permit an interchange of definite specifications, 
and a more successful acceptance of the interview by another executive in another 
city? The National Social Workers Exchange has served admirably certain sections 
of the East. May not their facilities in this way be developed to serve with equal 
facility the entire country? Such a broadening of the field of selection, both to the 
agency and to the worker, if successfully developed, will result in greater mutual 
satisfaction and a correspondingly lower turnover. 

But changes in employment methods alone will not accomplish the full results. 
The agency must not only select the right worker, but must offer that worker sufficient 
inducements to remain. The question of salaries has been considered but incidentally 
in this study. Other studies however have suggested the need of radical salary 
increases all along the line. The fact that at least 35 per cent of the workers leaving 
went to accept positions at higher salaries suggests the reduction which salary increases 
may bring about in labor turnover. 

But fully as fundamental as salary is the question of advancement. Does the 
agency offer the worker, not only the promise, but the opportunity of a career? The 
present study does not cover schemes of promotion and salary increase, but it dis- 
closes the fact that in too many agencies they apparently do not exist. Thirty per 
cent of the vacancies were filled at a higher salary than that given the previous occu- 
pant. We cannot but wonder how many of the workers who left, and whom the 
agency really wanted to retain, would have remained at the salary which it was found 
must be paid to their successors. Even more significant is the fact that of all the 
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vacancies filled but 14 per cent were filled by promotion from within the agency. We 
have vocationally advised the young working woman against “blind alley” jobs. 
To what extent have we permitted our workers to regard service in our social agencies 
as such? 

There is a responsibility for some of this turnover, of course, which rests on the 
shoulders of the individual worker. That is, however, outside of our present considera- 
tion. Regardless of it a 36 per cent turnover in our social agencies is a direct challenge. 
It must be reduced. The findings of this study suggest that it may be done in part 
by the development of a more scientific, and a geographically broader, plan of hiring 
workers, and by the adoption of definite plans for the advancement of the worker 
within the agency. It is in our social agencies as in industry, we must select exactly 


the right worker for the right job, and then offer that worker sufficient inducements to 
keep it. 


THE ELEMENTS OF A SOCIAL EDUCATIONAL PUBLICITY PROGRAM 


E. G. Routzahn, Associate Director, Department of Surveys and Exhibits, 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York 


INTRODUCTORY 


Education and publicity cannot be discussed satisfactorily before such a diverse 
group as is present this morning in terms of all of the organization interests and 
special conditions here represented. 

We represent national, state, and local bodies. 

We represent individual agencies and groups of agencies. 

We probably represent national organizations reaching local groups almost wholly 
through state branches, as well as those whose publicity goes largely to individuals or 
to local groups direct. 

Some of us do so-called educational work actually in terms of money raising, 
while others must educate both for action and for money raising. 

And some of us have not thought very much about the definite aims of publicity 
and education—we simply know that we must have it just as we must have Congress- 
men, whatever we may think about what we get. 

This extended introduction is to prepare you for the statement that I have been 
compelled to limit my audience this morning and what follows is addressed primarily 
to the individual local agency which has someone who knows something of the tech- 
nique of working out printed matter, dealing with the press, and doing other phases 
of publicity and educational work. 

The application will need to be made to other types of agencies and to the special 
conditions under which work must be done. 


THE ELEMENTS OF A PROGRAM 
Charles W. Hoyt, head of a national advertising agency, in an address? on 
planned advertising pointed out some of the blunders that business concerns easily 


t “The Preparation of a Marketing Plan,” an address before the Department of Business Adminis- 
tration, Yale University, 1917. New York. 
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fall into by failing to work out in advance a marketing plan for their output. Mr. 
Hoyt describes some of the business men’s wasteful and haphazard methods as follows: 
One of the salesmen writes in and suggests that if he had a lot of good lead pencils with the name of 
the firm on them, he could use them in a way that would get sales. So the manufacturer buys the 
pencils. 
Then some clever advertising man induces the manufacturer to do a little mail work. Later, a man 


comes along and tells him that illustrated blotters are a good proposition. So the manufacturer buys some 
blotters. 


Before the year ends, he may be induced by some advertising agent to spend a little money in one 
or two of the general papers. 


But the point is that the nanufacturer has no carefully laid-out-in-advance plan and budget. When 
the year ends he finds that he spent more than he expected to and accomplished nothing. 


The average social worker is not seriously exposed to the lure of the advertising 
man, for the social worker usually has too little money to spend to be interesting to 
people who could help him to advertise, but he is very much exposed to the lure of 
new ideas that sound good but may have little or no relation to his present needs. In 
a nearby state, perhaps, an educational tour with a motion-picture truck has been 
reported highly successful, and you proceed to try it out in your state or city; or 
the talk is in the air that paid advertising is the best way to get one’s message over and 
you find yourself buying newspaper space. 

If you start out with a plan for your publicity and educational work that is just 
as definite and clearly laid out as your plan of social activities, you are saved many 
of these haphazard and unrelated publicity sprees that don’t seem to get you very 
far ahead. If, taking into account your resources and your needs, you will say, “This 
year or this month we will try to get these particular facts before this special group 
of people in a way that may lead them to do this particular thing,” you will have a 
basis for deciding whether truck tours or paid advertisements or leaflets, or some 
combination of various methods, will be the best investment. 

You probably make a fairly definite plan for your money raising. That is to 
say, you decide about how much you will go out to get; you have a program or a state- 
ment of needs to present as a basis for your appeal; you have a list of prospects and 
you adopt a method for asking for the money, such as a week of concentrated effort 
or a letter campaign or several related forms of publicity and definite requests for 
funds. 

Such a plan is just as necessary in your all-year-round program of educating the 
public regarding the service you have to offer them, or the activities in which you 
wish them to share, or the issues on which you wish them to take a stand. 

The main elements of this plan are: the objective, the message, the audience, 
the methods, and the materials. 

We cannot, within the reasonable limits set for this paper, discuss all of the 
elements in detail, but only certain outstanding features which it seems essential to 
develop in relation to each other. 


THE OBJECTIVE 


To make your plan workable means to combine these main elements into a 
project or series of projects that it is reasonable for you to hope to carry out within a 
month, or six months, or a year. To illustrate a project, we will suppose that your 
general educational purpose is to get the public to demand clean milk, One project 
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will be to make interesting and intelligible to the mothers of children under school 
age in the fourth ward not more than two or three things that they themselves can do to 
help in getting clean milk. 

Or your general purpose may be to keep alive, or to bring to life, the interest in 
your organization of your some six hundred or six thousand members of the dollar-a- 
year variety so that they may mean more to you than merely annual contributors of a 
dollar apiece. Your definite project might relate to selecting out of the whole mem- 
bership one type of members who could perform some particular service that would 
give them a sense of personal intimacy and responsibility toward the movement and to 
making this special service easy and natural for them to perform. 

One current project on a national scale is the Keeping Fit campaign of the 
United States Public Health Service which aims to get the attention of 50 per cent 
of 4,400,000 boys between the ages of fifteen and twenty for certain facts about 
social hygiene before July 1, 1920. Thus, in turn, each state and each community is 
provided with a definite goal, as to both numbers and time limit. 

In these brief statements of sample projects or programs it is the objective that 
stands out most conspicuously. And it is the simplicity and reasonableness of the 
objective that makes it possible to work the other elements into their place in the plan. 

One of the reasons why Americans do not take to cricket is the seeming endless- 
ness of the game. We like nine inning games—unless cut short by darkness. But 
we will be just as ready to see or to play another nine innings tomorrow and every 
day thereafter. We do not tire of the game itself, but we do wish to reach definite 
decisions, to gain particular objectives, and then we will have even greater enthusiasm 
for the next game. 

In the selling of war-savings stamps it was not nearly so effective to say “buy 
war-savings stamps and help win the war” as to say “buy ro thrift stamps and feed 
one soldier for one day.”” A large part of the job in wartime campaigns consisted in 
dividing up big objectives into tangible and simple and realizable ones. 


THE MESSAGE 


With your objective agreed upon the next element is the message, or we may 
call it the subject-matter or the talking points of your educational campaign. The 
three main problems here are: first, limiting the subject-matter; second, selecting what 
best fits your special audiences and your immediate purpose; third, getting together, or 
going out to find new arguments and examples and figures. 

Limiting the subject-matter —There is a sense of the urgency of our social aims 
pressing upon us so strongly that it is very hard to hold back and deliberately take one 
step ata time. You can be convinced this morning, perhaps, that it would be a good 
thing to limit the talking material of a given educational project to one small part of 
your whole subject on which you will center your effort for a definite period. But 
when you begin to write your copy for printed matter or slides or addresses or whatever 
forms you will use, the things you are obliged to leave out, if you follow a plan as 
here outlined, seem so important that you simply must at least mention them, and so 
at once you begin to break down the whole scheme of your planned campaign by 
various scattered efforts. 

You will need to avoid a general exhibit on tuberculosis, for example, but rather 
prepare some form of graphic material calling attention to the particular project on 
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your tuberculosis program which you are about to bring to the attention of your com- 
munity. An offer of space at your county fair or at an industrial exposition in your 
city, because it offers an opportunity for reaching many people, representative of all 
sections of city or county, is not a call for telling all about tuberculosis or about all 
phases of your program against tuberculosis. Rather this possibility presents but one 
of various types of opportunities you will wish to make use of for securing widespread 
attention for the next project for which you wish to secure widespread support. And 
the concrete, specialized appeal is all the more likely to gain a hearing and clinch 
remembrance of your work in competition with the multitudinous and clamoring 
appeals thrust upon the fair or exposition visitors. 

You, as is the case with every social worker, have a number of talking points, 
so dear to your heart that it is one of your greatest trials, when you go out to talk or 
write to a particular audience on a definite educational mission, to leave any of these 
spoiled children at home. They kick and yell and scream like the undisciplined 
children that they are and refuse to be left behind. Part of your difficulty is that 
you don’t know which child will make the best impression, because they all look good 
to you, and you don’t like to play favorites. 

Selecting.—Many a social worker, and the publicity man who tried to interpret 
his message for him, have come into conflict over what to select from the talking 
material on hand. Often the publicity man, who is thinking chiefly of the public, the 
audience, doesn’t like anything that is handed to him, and goes out and finds something 
for himself which, as likely as not, does not in the least serve the social worker’s aims. 

Selecting the subject-matter for an educational program is a job for that hard-to- 
find person who sees clearly your objective, who has also the well-known, but not 
always existent, publicity sense, together with the uncommon sense which enables him 
to select to the satisfaction of both the social worker and the public. One organization 
that has built up a large department of public education asserts that it takes six 
months to teach a publicity man so that he can talk their fairly difficult subject- 
matter with the right viewpoint. Possibly they ought to add that after the second 
six months he is in danger of getting too much of the inside point of view. 

Preparing new talking points—From time to time it is necessary to get new argu- 
ments, new stories, new groupings of facts and figures, as the basis for producing the 
talking material of a special project. The changed conditions, the new audience or 
the nature of the program demand periodical overhauling and freshening up of the 
stock—an inventory of ideas and information. The advantage of your planned 
program of education is that you will recognize the need of this fact gathering and 
allow time and arrange facilities for it. 

To sum up the message once more, you must accept the self-discipline of limiting 
yourself to one small part of the subject for presentation at one time; and there must 
be the study of your material from the outsider’s point of view for the purpose of 
selecting wisely; and there is the possibility of a reporting or surveying job for laying 
in a new line of goods for the particular “special sale” next on the calendar. 


THE AUDIENCE 


We hear a great deal said in these days about educating the community and 
cultivating public opinion on a social topic. What does it mean? When a health 
measure has been passed by the city council, or a budget has been over-subscribed, you 
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say with great satisfaction that “the public has shown that it approves of our work”; 
the “public” in this case possibly being as much as 2 to 5 per cent of the population, 
a percentage sufficient for your immediate purpose, perhaps, but certainly not enough 
to claim that there is a public demand for the legislation, nor a democratic support 
for your organization. 

Many of us are often convinced that “‘our”’ public is a large one because we seldom 
get outside of it. Everybody we meet in our daily activities knows about our topic 
and perhaps even about our organization. We become less assured when we get among 
the people that we find in the barber shops, gathered at the club, meeting at the labor 
temple. Miss Wald, in securing a wartime passport, had so many difficulties with 
getting the term “‘social worker” understood, that she gave it up and called herself a 
special worker, and then very few questions were raised. 

It is not that we fail to let the public hear about us and our work, it is that we 
are too prone to approach a general audience with a general topic ina casual way. Look 
over the reports of “addresses given,” as listed in your annual report. You may 
point with pride to the fact that not less than one hundred and twenty-three audiences 
of not less than 7,948 people heard a talk on your topic. These audiences included 
three women’s clubs, five lodges, the Breakfast Club, seven parents’ and teachers’ asso- 
ciations, some church societies, a settlement club, and a bricklayers’ union. What did 
you accomplish by that broadcast sowing of good seed and eloquent pleading in 
numerous and widely scattered corners of the great field? Did you ever get back to 
cultivate the crop? Were you able to find anything to harvest ? 

It would seem to be just as important to separate the general audience into its 
natural divisions as it is to divide the subject-matter so as to make specific appeals. 
Let your given educational project be directed to selected groups, that can perhaps 
be counted, or at least can be located by the places where they live or work, where they 
go to church or attend the lodge. 

When you have picked a group with certain clearly defined interests you can also 
select, if you try hard enough, the aspect of your subject, the particular talking point 
if you please, which touches most nearly the personal interests and routine habits of the 
members of that group. 

Many of us take the easiest course and appeal to them all indiscriminately on the 
basis of their being public-spirited citizens who will do their civic duty if it is pointed 
out to them. It is not cynical or critical to say that most people are concerned very 
largely with personal affairs and it is only under unusual pressure or in some public 
emergency that they become aware of themselves as “the public.” This protest was 
recently voiced by an average good American against the flood of appeals to his 
Americanism: “‘I like Fourth of July orations and we ought to have them, but I like 
them on the Fourth of July!”. We may as well recognize that it is just the average 
human being concerned with earning a living that we are talking to. But it is very 
likely that persons who are engaged in a given occupation, or living in a certain neigh- 
borhood, will for that reason have some particular personal interest in the project you 
are promoting. Your task then is to find the circumstances under which you can 
best reach these people, whether in their club meetings or by personal visits, or letters, 
or the journals that they read as a class, or in some other way. 

A second reason for selecting one group to the exclusion of others, is that, if you 
have a limited amount of time and money, you are much more likely, with a picked 
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group, to follow them up through various avenues and keep on the job until you have 
had a chance to make a real impression. If, on the other hand, you speak before a 
woman’s club, distribute a few leaflets among workers in a factory, show a motion 
picture to those who come to a parents-teachers meeting, and so on, you have stirred 
up a little interest here and there which you have no way of turning to account. You 
are so busy opening up new avenues all the time, that you are unlikely to follow many 
of them to the end. 

The following groups suggest a rough and ready way of dividing your community 
as a basis for determining the audience for a particular form of your message: 

1. Your staff, if you have one; your officers and your board; and your committees. 

2. Your members and contributors; co-operating bodies, such as, the women’s clubs, the business 
organizations, or whatever local bodies have appointed co-operating committees, passed resolutions of 
endorsement or otherwise recorded themselves as being on your side. 

3. The constituency you seek to serve: the victims of tuberculosis, the mothers of babies likely to be 
neglected, or whoever have a direct personal stake in what you seek to accomplish. 

4. The general public, the great reservoir from which you will ever seek to recruit co-operating groups 
and individuals, members and contributors, committee members and even board members. The general 
public will also contain within itself those groups, large or small, through which you will gain the objectives 
or quotas set for this year’s program as the group of public officials responsible for inaugurating or main- 
taining a project, or the group in the community which offers the main line of resistance to your project. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Now that you have classified and selected your projects, messages, and audience 
it is timely to consider materials and methods for interpreting the projects to the 
various audiences with a view to gaining the results sought for. Until you know 
what you are to say and to whom it is to be said it will be futile to take up what 
materials to use and how to make use of them. 

You have, as a range of choice, probably every legitimate form or medium and 
method ever developed for awakening interest, spreading information and securing 
action: from town crier, Punch and Judy and morality plays, to billboards and motion 
pictures. The question of whether you will reach people through newspapers, through 
letters, motion pictures, meetings, or any one of the various other avenues that are 
open to us, is not a question that can be discussed very satisfactorily apart from a 
particular educational campaign. Also, the problems of technique in producing and 
using any of these forms are too varied and too many to make a beginning in discussing 
them here. If, however, you have carried your plan to the point of knowing what 
particular facts you wish to get attention for and what particular groups you are 
going to cultivate, choosing the form in which to present your material becomes more 
simple. ; 

Here are a few ideas or near-ideas regarding the choice of forms or methods for 
publicity, and, like all generalizations, most of them are “not so,” unless you allow for 
a generous margin of exceptions. 

1. Through the newspapers you reach the constituency that you have already cultivated broadcast— 
including some of the people who read your news just as naturally as the office boy turns to the sporting 
page. When you have an unusually good story, or good headlines, it probably reaches a larger group. 
Publicity specialists may show you just how to prepare copy as the editor wants it, what goes into the first 
paragraph and how to make friends with the reporter. The press agent may even make things happen 


that will give you headlines on the front page or you may have a drive with slogans and catchwords and 
names and pictures of prominent people all presented to the public in a way that gets widespread 
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attention for the name of your organization. But all this may not bring you any nearer to the particular 


objective of your campaign, if you have no news that makes talk about the particular ideas or facts 
that you wish to get people interested in. It is your subject that you want people to talk about and 
remember, not merely the names of people, the cleverness of a device or the musical features of a 
program. You will need to provide in your plan for activities that have news value and at the same time 
carry your message. 

2. Graphic material is usually selected as a matter of course. Exhibits are a form of publicity and 
education to select with some reluctance because of the difficulty in producing them and the limited oppor- 
tunities for using them effectively. There is not a standardized technique for producing any form of 
exhibits corresponding to the technique of news writing or letter writing or the laying out of a piece of 
printed matter, and such technique as there is, is not the stock in trade of any professional worker who is 
to be found in the average community, and as yet national organizations have not discovered how to build 
exhibit material that is of much yse in all sections of the country. If, however, you have an especially 
good chance to reach your desired audience with graphic material, as, for example, at the county fair, one 
suggestion I would offer is that you set your imagination to work on object lessons or graphic talking 
material, the sort of thing that Dr. Peter demonstrated so successfully last year at the National Con- 
ference. That Dr. Peter’s method may be used as successfully here as in China is evidenced at any fair or 
exposition where one of the biggest crowds is sure to be gathered around the man who talks with something 
in his hands, or something to move or something to do. 

3. Finding work for volunteer helpers is a real and important method of getting publicity and pro- 
ducing educational activity. 

Those people whom we have already attracted to our subject, at least to the extent of a subscription 
or the letter-head use of their names, offer a fertile field for intensive cultivation in this regard. The job 
(which takes time for planning to be sure, and some supervision) is to find something that these persons can 
and will do. We are all well aware that people of the common human being variety are interested chiefly 
in what they themselves are doing. It is by finding the things that they like to do and can carry out 
without putting into them more time and effort than they think they can afford to give, that we can tie 
many people up to our movement. 

Perhaps the simplest service of all is giving advice. Every oneis glad to do that and even though you 
cannot always use it, you can make use of the good will and a certain sense of responsibility toward your 
movement that grows out of the giving of the advice. One financial director brought to !ife a board of 
directors, who had so far been merely names on the letter-head, by submitting to all of them proof sheets 
of a new letter-head on which their names appeared and asking them to make suggestions about the arrange- 
ment, type,etc. Probably, the key to success in getting active workers is extremely simple assignments to 
be performed within definite time limits and the assignments themselves made in writing and not vaguely 
suggested in a meeting. The director of one campaign had been talking to various clubs and after each 
talk invited the club to appoint a committee to co-operate with him in his educational campaign. No 
committees were appointed, however, and he became very pessimistic about getting others to help. 
By changing his tactics and asking for a committee not merely to co-operate but to do a particular and 
simple thing at a particular time, the results were very much more satisfactory. 

4. The verbal presentation of your work is possible under such widely differing circumstances and 
has such distinctive advantages that few educational programs will omit it entirely. All executives of 
social welfare agencies should learn to talk in public, although they should not make all of the speeches. 
Oratorical appeals, probably, have but little value save in stirring people to action to meet an immediate 
emergency. But practically all audencies welcome straight-forward talking upon a definite, limited sub- 
ject. For campaign purposes an address should seldom be more than ten minutes long, with a few 
added minutes, wherever possible, for the answering of questions. All] that has already been said on 
limiting the subject-matter of an educational project applies with even greater force to the verbal presenta- 
tion of the project. Not so long ago many addresses were given upon “Tuberculosis,” with the speakers 
beginning several hundred years B. c., and coming down to the present day. Now the tuberculosis move- 
ment is being interpreted by addresses upon “Fresh Air,” “The Nurse and Tuberculosis,” and other 
even more concrete and limited subjects. 

But much remains to be thought out as to planning and conducting meetings and in occupying to 
advantage portions of meetings. What the chairman should know and should say: how to cultivate 
questions and how to answer them; how to shape the talk to the needs of the particular audience; how 
to select and present definite things for the members to do; what printed matter, if any, should be 
distributed, and how to get the audience interested in the printed matter—these are some of the questions 
calling for study and experiment. 
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There are twice fifty-seven varieties of publicity, and then some more, which can- 
not be discussed this morning. As already stated, it is hardly possible to say that 
any one form of publicity or any grouping of publicity methods, is a good thing or a 
bad thing to use apart from consideration of the purpose for which it is used and the 
skill with which it is prepared. 

I should like to suggest however that you beware of the uncritical adoption of 
the methods or the materials of others, however successful they may have been. 
Perhaps a badly done letter which A sent out may have brought in the bacon not- 
withstanding its obvious crudities or mistakes. Somewhere in it was the magic touch 
which overcame all other weaknesses, and we may be unable to spot the winning ele- 
ment. The letter that B sends in imitation of A’s effort may not contain the right 
appeal or be addressed to the right list, or a letter may not be what he needs. The 
use of a poster in another’s successful effort does not necessarily warrant the deduction 
that we should gamble our hard won funds on that particular form of publicity. 
Someone may win with every device poor or badly used, but victory came because of 
his personality or the personal leadership of someone else. The safe imitation of any 
form of effort calls for the scrutiny of all elements, including some not likely to be 
catalogued when the successful worker tells the story of his success at the National 
Conference. 


THE AUDIT 


Supplementary to the main elements of a social educational publicity program 
should be a merciless personal audit of the finished project. After the returns are all 
in, when the last meeting has been held, the final distribution of printed matter has 
been made and all activities of the immediate effort have been recorded as history, 
is the time for giving yourself and your methods the third degree. 

Accept with becoming modesty the compliments of friends and well wishers. 
Then seek your chronic kicker and solicit him to unburden himself. He may be 
inaccurate and will surely be unfair, but out of it you may get some leads for further 
examination in seeking how better to plan and administer the next time. 

Seek opportunities for meeting people who do not know you as the executive— 
people who belong to the audiences you have been reaching. Seek to learn what 
they think of various features of the effort. Did they respond to any of the appeals? 
Did they go to anything? Did they read anything? Do they remember any of the 
arguments? Did any of the printed matter reach them? Are they with you, or 
ag’in you or your project ? 

This matter of checking up on the thoroughness with which your message was 
spread throughout the city, and the reactions of those to whom it was addressed, 
partly to be done while the project is under way, and partly at its close, is one that 
merits detailed discussion not permissible at this hour. But to be true to yourself 
and to your job you cannot afford not to give it time and attention, with prayerful 
solicitude that you will be able to untangle the lessons to be applied to the next project. 


CONCLUSION 


Possibly the chief reason for the failure to get good planning of educational and 
publicity work is that the executives and directors of organizations are necessarily 
so overburdened by the activities to which they are committed, that, when they 
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prepare the year’s plan and the budget, they make no place in them for publicity 
work, except to state in their list of aims that it is a very important thing for them 
to educate the public and that they intend to do it. 

What we need is a new type of worker in the social welfare field, who has a back- 
ground of social information and a genuine sympathy for both the broader and more 
immediate aims of social agencies and who is, on the other hand, trained in the tech- 
nique of expressing social information in ways that will attract attention and create 
interest on the part of the people. Such a person does not necessarily need to do 
the newspaper reporter’s work for him, or be an advertising specialist, or an artist, or 
a public speaker, but he does need to know how to plan publicity programs for the 
social welfare field, as the advertising agency plans a campaign for the manufacturer. 

We cannot transfer without modification the technique of selling goods to the 
field of selling ideas and programs nor can we take over a trained advertising or pub- 
licity man, whose whole habit of thought and experience has been in another field, 
and find him wholly satisfactory. When social welfare agencies really feel the need 
of being more generally understood and more democratically supported, they will 
demand persons with the right qualifications. In the meantime, if you will look over 
that program for your year’s work, and before you send it out see that you have some 
definite plan for making that very general statement about educating the public come 
true, you may be counted among the pioneers in the field of sound social welfare 
publicity. 


THE RESOURCES OF THE AVERAGE COMMUNITY FOR PUBLICITY 
Carlton K. Matson, Publicity Director, Welfare Federation, Cleveland 


Publicity doesn’t just tell about social work; it is a social work. Men will do in 
the long run what they think. They will think what they hear and read. 

We spend three millions on material resources for taking care of health. We 
spend one thousand on year-around publicity and think we have reached a fair pro- 
portion. We fail to realize that the greatest health force in the community is the subtle 
suggestion that creeps into the news column again and again. We spend ten thousand 
dollars to prepare for a social survey. Then as an afterthought we wonder who on 
the committee will “see the papers” for nothing. We overlook the fact that surveys 
are a publicity force and unless they reach media that will carry them to people they 
are largely lost. 

We have used publicity exclusively asa means. We have not thought of it as an 
end. It is education; it is social work; it is an institution. It is education as surely 
and perhaps more powerfully than what we shut up inside the public school fence and 
label as “education.” 

Recognition of the proper place of publicity demands a rebuilding of our entire 
machine. It means that we must have in our community social work a department 
that not only can develop news and advertising but that will use its peculiar talents 
to develop the right kind of news and advertising. The publicity department must be 
a “‘self-starter’’; it must not trail the activities of the town; it must toa greater extent 
develop them. This means the blasting of that old saw, ‘‘ We must not have a publicity 
department until we have something to make publicity about.” Can you imagine 
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an ambitious movie novitiate waiting until she becomes a great star before engaging 
apressagent? She would probably neverarrive. If you are starting a health program, 
let the people in on it at the outset. Educate them as you go along. If you are 
starting a charity organization society, build the means at once to get over the intri- 
cate idea in a way simple enough and popular enough for everyone to understand. 

Society today is vast, complex. No man can attend to a social-work job and also 
be a mouthpiece to all the great groups. If we were more honest we should say when 
we start a work, “‘I will get me a publicity agent before I get lost in this great swamp 
of humanity and lose my individual power.” We are not yet honest so perhaps we 
had better build our publicity machines quietly. But build them we must or perish. 
If we do not build them the solid work suffers. The shoddy work always has publicity; 
it comes to town with a brass band and is seated in the public consciousness, and 
triumphs. 

The first recognition of this importance of community education or publicity is 
having a person charged with responsibility for publicity in every organization. You 
can’t afford such? You don’t have to afford; develop one. Take someone among 
your field workers that has the most inclination and have her build up an acquaintance 
among the individuals and the media, news, etc., you wish to reach. Take on some 
college girl with the idea of developing such. This is where some central organization, 
a federation or social council, should function. In Cleveland we are trying to get 
to the point where we can give a certain amount of tutelage to secretaries charged 
with publicity who are developing in the organizations. That seems like the way 
out for a central organization to be a real servant to the subsidiary ones. And in 
the end it is the only permanent way. 

The organization we are just working out in Cleveland will enable us to take 
on this tutelary function to a certain extent. We now have besides the publicity direc- 
tor, an office secretary, a special writer, and one person charged with statistical and 
special research work mostly for the publicity department. We have combined the 
publicity for the social planning and budgeting work developed under the Welfare 
Federation and the year-around promoting of the Community Fund. With these 
we have responsibility for such undertakings as the hospital survey and the children’s 
survey. Publicity is a personal thing for each of these organizations and their proper 
development of it is from the inside out. A faithful, persistent inside person with a 
minimum of talent will do more for you in the long run than an outside agent who 
“runs in” possibly at so much per run. The interested outside person from the 
central publicity bureau can be used, however, to develop and advise the person inside. 

The Sixty Best Sellers did much for Cleveland organizations during the Com- 
munity Fund campaign. They were advertising and business men loaned to the 
organizations to represent them. They did most in helping the organizations prepare 
their parade floats and window exhibits. Their contribution in news copy was 
negligible. These Sixty Best Sellers did best where they had an internal publicity 
agent and committee to work with. 

Where great central budgetary organizations have been built up, as in Cleveland, 
the individual organizations should not abandon their machinery for publicity. The 
community would not stand for the building of a vast central publicity machine of 
25 or 30 persons each of whom would be individually responsible for some two or three 
of the several score organizations. But there must be team work between the central 
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publicity organization and the individual agents. The agents must play the game, 
whether it be Community Fund or Central Budget, by trying to tell their individual 
stories in such a way that the whole story will come out. Securing this team work 
is up to the central organization. We are right now organizing a publicity institute in 
Cleveland in which all organizations will have a representative. It will meet for 
luncheon sessions and will discuss common problems. The first one will be led off 
by the editor of one of the city dailies. 

A second very important function of the central publicity organization is leading 
certain well-defined social educational undertakings. In Cleveland we have made a 
specialty in the last six months in developing publicity for three great surveys or social 
studies, the hospital and health and children’s, now going on, and the recreation survey, 
completed in December. The recreation and the health surveys have broken to the 
front pages repeatedly and have been followed up by a good deal of editorial and 
feature publicity. This was supplemented by pamphlets. The service in this case 
consisted in seeing all the editors and finding out what they wished to use. Then 
advances on the reports were put into the hands of the newspapers in ample time for 
them to work up their material. This sort of thing means careful and detailed con- 
sideration of your newspapers. A careless and thoughtless handling of the material 
without consideration for edition times or competition of rival papers will make nothing 
but enemies. It means fair dealing. Of that you have to be the judge, even to the 
extent of telling a newspaper that it cannot have copy. It is the business of each 
newspaper to get all the beats it can and so it becomes your business to see that your 
press copy goes out evenly if you would have your days long in the land. 

This matter of detail is tremendously important. By playing with the newspapers 
to their convenience you get them to playing with you. You must get the viewpoint 
of the city desk that a story is an important matter and must be worked on and con- 
scientiously followed up. 

In getting out this press material do not “kill” it. If you kill the real story in 
your press copy and it comes out in the meeting your press copy will not long be 
trusted for advances. And there is great advantage in being trusted. By digging 
into the reports further than any speaker was doing in Cleveland at a series of survey 
luncheons we had far better copy in our press room than came out at some of the meet- 
ings. While guests in several cases were listening to rather dull expositions at lunch 
we had the newsboys on the streets shouting front page screamer heads! In line with 
what I said of publicity as an end do not forget the advantage of the press offensive. 
Through your central publicity organization it is perfectly possible to take publicity 
into your hands so that instead of being afraid of it you are master of it. Community 
Christmas has been a time of wild charitable schemes in Cleveland in the past. The 
newspapers could not be blamed for giving space to these because the wild schemes 
gave them good Christmas stories, sentimental efforts of someone to put a heart 
throb into action. 

Last year we concentrated the best publicity talent we could get in extracting the 
real heart throbs from the real features of Christmas charity. We beat the sentimental 
ones at their own game and had a child or hungry dog picture and story ready before 
the newspaper wanted it. By this simple expedient of being ahead of time we domi- 
nated Christmas publicity and consequently the thought and to a large extent the 
method of Christmas celebration. 
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Campaigns are essentially ruthless. They are under the urgent necessity of 
getting money and that consideration is quite naturally first. It is up to us to aid in 
accomplishing this purpose and at the same time to keep the force of the campaign as 
intelligent and as just as possible. 

Two forces are primary in campaigns. The first is the right group of men, the 
right leadership and backing. We may talk of our campaign method but our method 
is helpless without the men. The second force is publicity. Here the social publicity 
man can score. He may have the tools of an intelligent campaign ready. No one of 
the business or professional men who come in to do the campaigning bear any social 
worker or any cause any malice. Many of them, however, have been busy with other 
business and have not had time to know all that is at stake in the campaign. They 
will be glad to use socially sound material for the campaign if it has the “punch.” 
It is up to the publicity man to see that the ideas and the material are collected, at 
hand, and that they have the punch. It is a simple principle that if you are on the 
job with the right thing at the right time you command the situation. I believe 
Cleveland was unusually fortunate. It had able leadership in its Community Fund 
campaign, a leadership made socially sound by long and careful pioneering by such 
work as that of the Welfare Federation. It had behind its publicity laymen who 
either had a social sense or else had the teachableness to grasp the principles involved. 

It is notable that the finest single publicity idea of our campaign came from a busi- 
ness man. It was that of the little crippled girl painted on our poster. ‘‘ Mary 
Lamb,” as we called her was a real person, painted by a well-known artist. The 
people came to know Mary Lamb and to believe in her. They felt an intimate interest 
in the little girl out at Rainbow Hospital who had been painted for the poster. The 
finest feeling prevailed in it all. The little girl’s real name was not used. No objec- 
tionable “sob” feature was ever used. She was just known as a sweet little girl who 
had enjoyed a community privilege and who had very gladly given her likeness to the 
cause of the campaign. 

The film, “‘The Greatest of These” was conceived by the same man. That film 
raised features of social work to a high spot of emotional appeal without doing violence 
to any social principles. I believed in it because I knew specifically that it functioned. 
A wealthy man sat at one of the campaign luncheons. He stoutly had refused to 
meet his campaign quota. He quite honestly thought he had been rated too high. 
He saw the film. Without a word and with tears in his eyes he shoved a check- 
book under the light and wrote a check for the full amount. 

The window exhibits were an effective part of the Cleveland campaign. They 
may be used in campaigns and out to a much greater extent than ever heretofore. 
You cannot tell your whole story in a window but you may point up one high spot 
of it that will leave everyone who looks a more intelligent person. The Sixty Best 
Sellers were most effective in developing the idea of the windows among the organiza- 
tions. 

The publicity man’s equipment and state of mind are properly listed as community 
resources for publicity. We can’t use the energetic young man just off “police” or 
“city hall” who would “put the punch in these old fogies.” He has absolutely no 
ideal but that of “hitting the front page.” He isn’t clear on what the punch is about 
and just where it is going to drive things when it has registered but he is for putting 
it into action. On the other hand we cannot use any high-brow literature. The job 
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requires an essentially human person with comprehension of folks, not just folks helped 
or folks helping, but folks universal. The kinship for folks must be the kind that 
functions at the committee and board table as well as in the business club and among 
the folks in the alley. 

The publicity person has to be critically minded. Beside his social service direc- 
tory I would have him post his blue book of “‘Who’s Who” in the town. Then he 
should know, as any really good reporter does know, just the relationships between 
those folks. This is where his critical mind should function. He should have a clear 
idea of just exactly the value of his blue book folks’ abilities. He must know them 
as they are, naked of the glamour of success or of riches. This is his job, if he is to be 
the look-out of his organization in helping his leader steer the organization ship. 

The publicity man has the job of being accurately superficial. It is for him to 
know clearly the different social forces and organizations and yet be able to raise the 
high points out so that they will tell the story to the casual reader or passerby. 

But with all these manifest requirements we are not making the slightest effort 
to develop this talent that we need. I have outlined some of these characteristics 
to emphasize that we need consciously to put good men through an apprenticeship 
that will make them available for this job. It is another argument for a “Social 
Plattsburg,” perhaps. It is a plea to think of publicity before we have finished our 
program and just as an afterthought to name “someone to see the papers.” 


FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC SOCIETIES 
Rev. Frederic Siedenburg, S.J., Loyola University, Chicago 


The federation of Catholic societies began on the first Pentecost, for on that 
occasion as we read in the Acts of the Apostles, “‘The Parthians, the Medes and 
Elamites, the inhabitants of Judea and Egypt, Crete and Arabia, and even strangers 
from Rome,” were brought together in the name of religion. From that day to this, 
this same high purpose has federated men and women at all times and in all lands, 
and this federation is today, as in the past, seen in its highest degree in the Catholic 
church. Nearly three hundred million souls from the four corners of the earth are 
united in one faith, in one sacrifice, and under one authority. This world-wide federa- 
tion has persevered unbroken from that first Pentecost to the present day, unique 
in the world. Catholics attribute this to divine guidance; others to wonderful 
organization. 

This paper shall confine itself to Catholic federation as regards social work and 
hence will not directly consider the social value of religion, without which, however, 
all social work is fragmentary and even illusive, for without religion’s foundations, 
a permanent social order of any value is impossible. The decalogue is still the ground- 
work of social progress. Why talk of the fullness of life, when life itself is in danger ? 
Why heed the testimony of men, when the truth is not sacred? Why strive for 
wealth when its possession is insecure? Be that as it may, it is natural that religious 
federation should in the same socicty produce social federation, and hence in the 
history of the church we find the idea of federation, with its consequent power and effi- 
ciency, almost universal in its social as well as its religious activities. 
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Beginning with the deacons and deaconesses of apostolic times, who were, by the 
way, the first social workers of the Christian era, we find them gradually merging into 
the religious orders of men and women who successively and successfully met the 
social problems of every age. 

Teaching a new spirit of brotherhood and equality before God, and of humanity 
to the suffering and the lowly, the early church, through its sodalities, with which 
Mr. C. Osborne Rowe says the empire was honeycombed, immediately exerted a 
wide social influence on every grade of society. Slavery was probably never worse 
than just before the advent of Christianity which taught the slave the lesson of Chris- 
tian humility and at the same time bade the master recognize the rights of the slave. 
The institution of the family also felt the effects of this new spirit in the world, since 
the rights of women and children were recognized by the church and the absolute 
power of the father over them was taken away, by legislation enacted during those 
times. The church raised marriage to a sacrament and forbade absolute divorce, 
thus giving the family a permanence hitherto unknown. Preaching everywhere the 
‘Sermon on the Mount,” the church rapidly spread through its vast organization a 
new doctrine of human brotherhood, which is, perhaps, its greatest contribution to 
social reform. Gladiatorial contests, which the Stoics had fruitlessly opposed, were 
soon abolished. Constantine, the year before he became a Christian, exposed in the 
amphitheater many prisoners to wild beasts; but the following year found him pro- 
moting laws forbidding such spectacles. The exposure and mutilation of children, so 
frequent while the church was buried in the catacombs, ceased when the church came 
into freedom. Even Lecky says: 

Christianity, for the first time made charity a rudimentary virtue. It effected a complete revolu- 
tion by regarding the poor as the special representatives of the Christian Founder, thus making the love 
of Christ rather than the love of man the principle of charity. ... . A vast organization of charity, 
presided over by bishops, and actively directed by the deacons, soon ramified over Christendom, till the 


bond of charity became the bond of unity, and the most distant sections of the Christian Church, corre- 
sponded by the interchange of mercy (History of European Morals, Vol. II, 3ded., p 79). 


Lowell caught this spirit when he put into the mouth of Christ: 


Who gives himself, with his alms, feeds three, 
Himself, his needy neighbor, and Me. 


Beginning with the fourth century the church sent forth her apostles to all northern 
Europe and while teaching the gospel of salvation they did not forget to teach the 
gospel of work. The monks by their labors gave the example and thus became the 
real founders of European civilization. Each monastery became a center of population 
and community action. Agriculture, commerce, and schools followed. Later to 
perpetuate this work, the church fostered guilds of every kind to promote piety, 
learning and civic pride and to prevent the profiteering of usury and the exploitation 
of labor. She taught both the rich and the poor that justice was always paramount 
and charity often essential; she impregnated the politics and industry of that day with 
principles and practices of the democracy of religion and thus the monasteries became 
not only the centers of religion but of social progress. 

Equally effective was the church on behalf of human liberty and world peace. 
War and feuds were lessened through the efforts of the clergy preaching “‘The Truce 
of God,” which gradually limited actual fighting to one fourth of the year. Mediaeval 
serfdom sprang from the chaos of the times and the freed slaves finding they could 
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not protect themselves, preferred to join some master as land slaves or serfs. Here 
the church ameliorated their condition by social and economic emancipations, and 
thereby prepared the way for their ultimate freedom. With truth can we say that 
democracy took its rise under the aegis of the church, or as Janet affirms in his History 
of Political Philosophy, “It was in the cloister that the doctrines of the sovereignty 
of the people were born” (p. 279). 

Opposing riches as hindering salvation, bishops and priests, by the example of 
their lives and by selling even the church ornaments to succor the plague stricken 
or to ransom captives, forcibly taught the supreme lessons of charity on which social 
service must always ultimately rest. Some even went farther than sacrificing their 
riches; they sacrificed themselves. In fact, in the thirteenth century (1235) the 
Order of Mercedarians was established by Peter Nolasco for the purpose of ransoming 
captives and often his followers redeemed the captives by serving in their stead. 

Throughout the centuries the church’s work, for the sick and especially for the 
lepers and the poor, is evidenced by the number of hospitals and hospices established 
wherever she flourished. Alms were regularly collected in the churches and often dis- 
tributed there, and all was done in a mediaeval fraternal spirit which we moderns 
might well imitate. Dr. Edward T. Devine some years ago in the Survey (February, 
1914) wrote: 


The best exponent of this mediaeval conception of human relations is Francis Assisi, that joyous 
friend of man, who mingled with the throngs of men to bring them peace; to teach them once more not 
to be needlessly worried about many things, but to give themselves wholly in simple, effective service of 
their fellow men, to help, console and strengthen them, and to make sure of faithfulness in this mission 
by becoming wholly dependent on those who need such service Tempting as the mendicant fnar’s 
philosophy is, however, a more authoritative source, Thomas Aquinas, says the genuine test of true charity 
is, if it will inspire in the beneficiary a desire to pray for the giver.” 


This Dr. Devine seriously offers in a modern journal of constructive philanthropy 
as “‘a thoroughly scientific efficiency test—the best on the whole that has yet been 
discovered.” 

The point to be remembered in all this social activity is that it was federated 
work, generally under episcopal direction and sometimes of national and even of 
international character. Organizations like the fratres misericordiae (the brothers of 
mercy) the montes pietatis (funds of pity), and the fratres pontifices (bridge builders) 
were lay associations, stimulated by the church. The first of these assisted the sick 
and buried the dead, the second was a system of loan banks to counteract the usury 
of that day and the last, the “bridge builders” during four centuries built bridges 
and roads, erected inns for travelers to protect them against highwaymen. The 
fratres pontifices were a religious body and obviously indicate that in the Ages of 
Faith, no social need was foreign to the church. An interesting development is that 
of the Alexian Brothers, founded in the eleventh century as a lay society to bury 
the dead, who became in 1458 a religious congregation which still exists in many parts 
of the world in charge of asylums and hospitals. In the Middle Ages the institutions, 
schools, hospitals, and asylums for defectives and delinquents, were generally con- 
ducted by religious bodies and they were thus the forerunners of nearly all of our state 
institutions. It was federation of resources and experience that made their work 
effective, and the religious unity of the times created a community spirit, which made 
this federation not only feasible but even simple. 


ie 
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This brief survey of the historic past of Catholic federation is a necessary back- 
ground for an understanding of Catholic federation today. It reveals its soul, or shall 
I say the blood royal that courses in its veins. On account of the religious motive 
of Catholic social work, it is not hard to understand that in stressing the spiritual, 
at times the material and scientific aspects of the work were neglected and hence, 
in spite of good intentions, the remedies were sometimes worse than the diseases they 
intended to cure; however, this was the exception not the rule. Francis A. Walker, 
the American economist, who reported for our government on the Poor Laws which 
succeeded the monastic system in England pronounced the poor law in “all its details 
as unnecessarily bad”’ because it favored the beggar at the expense of the laborer who 
struggled on in self-support” (Warner, American Charities, revised edition, p. 13). 
Then as now, the religious orders in the field of charity profited by their years of 
experience as their rules testify and the monasteries soon systematized their social 
as well as their religious work. Many of the canons of the early church councils and 
later on the rules of the mediaeval guilds are almost technical in their treatment of 
social disorders. Thus one of the early Fathers tells us “let thy obolus sweat in thy 
hand, lest thou givest it to the unworthy,” and Juan Vives, a Spanish humanist, in 
the sixteenth century wrote a scientific treatise on poor relief (De Subventione 
Pauperum, 1526). He proscribed mendicancy; he would expel vagrants from the 
cities, he made employment the basis of rehabilitation and provided vocational guid- 
ance; he urged asylums for the insane as well as for foundlings—quite a modern pro- 
gram, this, in 1526! 

Frederic Ozanam, a lawyer of Paris and professor of the Sorbonne, is the modern 
apostle of federated Catholic social work. In 1833, he founded the first Conference 
of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul which applied the practical as well as the spiritual 
motive of that saint to the poverty problems of the day. Its members visited the 
poor without distinction of creed and their prime principle, as is evident from their 
rule, was not to dole out alms but to rehabilitate socially and morally. Soon the 
Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul were spread all over the world and in this country 
the first was established in St. Louis in 1845, and the second, the next year in New 
York City. The 1918 report shows 17,000 members; over 30,000 families visited; 
nearly 5,000 positions secured; and $612,000 given out in relief. 

The example of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul has no doubt suggested the 
federation under the bishops, of the Catholic charitable agencies in nearly all of our 
larger cities. It may be interesting to study the extent of one such federation from 
a few details of the survey of the Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of New York, 
which has just been completed. This survey revealed twenty-six general and special 
hospitals; twenty-four institutions for the welfare of 22,164 children; six homes for 
the aged; three institutions for delinquents and twenty-two day nurseries. The 
survey, we are told, was undertaken “to determine the question of specialization and 
co-ordination in institutions and agencies, to prevent overlapping and duplication, 
and in the interest of economy and efficiency.” 

Another idea of Catholic federation may be gleaned by a study of a few typical 
dioceses. Here you have the combined resources of all the churches as parish units 
federated and assisted by the power and prestige of a single authority and thus making 
the religious and material resources of the whole diocese mutual aids to social work. 
Let us first take the Archdiocese of Chicago. According to the Catholic Directory of 
1920 there are 1,150,000 members distributed in 352 churches. In the city of Chicago 
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alone there are 107,062 pupils in two hundred and two parochial grade schools and 
in the country sections there are seventy-nine schools with 17,225 pupils. In this 
archdiocese there are nine orphanages with 2,825 boys and girls; three asylums with 
257 infants; three working girls’ homes with 365 boarders. Then there are five 
homes for the aged; eighteen hospitals; two maternity homes; three Houses of the 
Good Shepherd; a school for the deaf and dumb, and an insane asylum, not to mention 
settlement centers, day nurseries, employment bureaus, Braille, Ephpheta socie- 
ties, etc. Although many of these organizations are independently managed and self- 
supporting they are all for the sake of efficiency affiliated with the Associated Catholic 
Charities which is directly concerned with outdoor relief, court activities, and insti- 
tutional follow-up work. In 1919 the Associated Catholic Charities of Chicago spent 
nearly half a million dollars. 

To take an example from the South and a smaller federation, the following statis- 
tics of the Archdiocese of New Orleans may be studied. The Catholic population 
is 426,338. There are two hundred and fifty-three priests, two hundred and fourteen 
churches and over twenty thousand children attending ninety-nine parochial schools, 
twenty-seven of which are for colored children. There are ten asylums for 1,169 
children, three hospitals, three homes for the aged, a House of the Good Shepherd, a 
deaf mute asylum, and a hotel for working-men. Besides these, there are parish day 
nurseries, aid societies, etc. 

As a last example let us take an industrial diocese in the northeastern part of the 
country, Hartford, Connecticut. The 1919 census gave a population of 519,886. 
There are two hundred and forty-seven churches administered by four hundred and 
twenty-five priests; there are eighty-six parochial schools of 41,615 pupils, taught 
by 1,642 religious women; there are four asylums with 841 orphans, four day nurseries 
with a daily attendance of 234; a home for 175 delinquent girls; five hospitals caring 
for 18,422 patients, two homes for the aged with 302 inmates. These general statistics 
of only three dioceses give us at least some measure for visualizing the federation of all 
the Catholic forces in the United States which at the end of 1919 were as follows: 
one hundred and two dioceses, 21,019 priests, 16,181 churches, g11 colleges and high 
schools, 5,852 parish schools with 1,702,213 children, 296 orphanages with 45,687 
children and a total Catholic population of 17,735,553. The great asset of Catholic 
federation in social work is its personnel, which for the most part is made up of women 
and men who have consecrated their lives to the work asking nothing but an existence 
so as to serve. Occasionally this great asset is discounted by an indifference to newer 
and better methods of work. In general, however, the efficiency of Catholic charity 
is acknowledged even by those of other creeds and no less a person than Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller has said that in his opinion Catholic charity organizations make a 
dollar go farther than any others. The degree and value of federation in the various 
dioceses naturally vary according to the conservative or progressive policies of those 
in authority. In Cincinnati the federation of Catholic charities and corrections is 
very comprehensive and in St. Louis they hold their own diocesan charity conferences. 
In Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, Bridgeport, and other places, the co-ordination of all 
social agencies and institutions is practically complete and they are all under the 
control of a director of diocesan charities and his council. 

Federation in itself is not necessarily a synonym for efficiency, for it may err on 
the side of system and technique as well as through the want of them. System and 
technique are necessary but like pure sentiment which they aim to avoid they defeat 
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their own purpose if they become hide bound. A happy medium between head and 
heart, between science and sentiment would seem to be the highest efficiency as well 
as the sanest humanity. Virtus stat in medio. Today, we are in danger that our 
federations in their zeal for scientific co-ordination and methods may lose the “ milk of 
human kindness” which after all is vital to their work. 

Catholic social work, to be worthy of the name must of course be religious but, 
none the less, it must be scientific for the church must give the world not only ideals 
but must apply them to problems vast and complex, which demand scientific treat- 
ment. It was this thought no doubt, which in 1910 inspired the founders of the 
National Conference of Catholic Charities. While preserving the character of Catholic 
charity, it aims “to take advantage of the ripest wisdom in relief and preventive work 
and to serve as a bond of union for the innumerable charity organizations. It further 
aims to be the attorney for the poor in modern society, to present their point of view and 
to direct them unto the days when social justice may secure to them their rights.” 
Next September the sixth biennial conference will be held in Washington. The 
mustard seed of 1910 has grown into an ample tree in 1920, in whose shade many 
earnest social workers find inspiration and direction for their noble calling. 

Independent of church control, there are innumerable Catholic societies doing 
social work of diverse kinds. Foremost among these are the Knights of Columbus, 
who have for their purpose citizenship and religion and their personal advancement 
through sociability and insurance. In recent years they have engaged largely in 
social work, having spent during the war thirty million dollars, and their ‘‘ Everybody 
Welcome” slogan and its realization at home and abroad, attracted the attention of 
the world. They are now conducting vocational night schools, employment bureaus, 
and Americanization centers as their contribution to our reconstruction. Estab- 
lished in 1882, on January 1, 1920, they had 1,937 Councils with 581,983 members of 
whom 165,189 were in the insured class. In the year 1919 the Knights of Columbus 
carried an insurance of one hundred and forty million dollars and paid out a million 
and a half dollars in death benefits. 

Another large fraternal organization is the Catholic Order of Foresters with 
assets of nine million dollars and carrying an insurance of one hundred and fifty 
million dollars among a membership of 160,000. Their courts use the parish as a 
unit and although the Foresters are specifically a mutual insurance society they have 
other features, promoting social education and religion. The feminine counterpart of 
this organization is the Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters with assets of four 
million dollars, and an insurance of seventy-five millions and a membership of seventy- 
five thousand. 

In 1836 the Ancient Order of Hibernians was established in this country for the 
purpose of promoting Irish ideals of citizenship and religion, and in 1894, a Woman’s 
Auxiliary was added to it. Both of these organizations have in many places taken 
up fraternal insurance, with sick and death benefits. According to the last annual 
report, the Ancient Order of Hibernians has a membership of over one hundred 
thousand with assets of nearly five million dollars and a record of having paid over 
twenty millions of dollars in sick and death benefits. The Woman’s Auxiliary has 
seventy-five thousand members, nearly three million dollars in assets and in its short 
career has paid out over a million dollars. 

Another large women’s organization is the Ladies Catholic Benevolent Association, 
with a membership of one hundred and fifty thousand distributed in thirteen hundred 
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jodges and carrying an insurance of one hundred and seventeen million dollars during 
the year 1919. Then there are the Daughters, the Ladies of the Circle of Isabella, 
and kindred societies which, though primarily social, nevertheless engage locally in 
welfare work suited to their organization. 

Another organization, quite apart from the rest and which gives promise of valu- 
able social work is The International Federation of Catholic Alumnae founded in 1914 
for the purpose of upholding ideals of Catholic womanhood in education, literature, 
and social work. At the present time they hold annual meetings to which representa- 
tives of nearly every Catholic academy and college for women send delegates. 

It is not generally known that in the parishes of the foreign born and especially 
among the Slavs there are many benevolent associations of great value; death and 
sick benefit societies; loan and building associations promoting thrift and housing, 
dramatic and musical societies furnishing recreation and entertainment. Some of 
these organizations are national in scope such as the Polish Roman Catholic Union 
which in 1919, counted one hundred and five thousand members, carrying an insurance 
of sixty-five million and having three million dollars in assets. Nearly every nation- 
ality has similar organizations, thus among the Germans, it is the Knights of St. 
George, and the Catholic Knights of America, the latter organization having in 43 
years of its existence, paid out twenty-two million dollars in insurance in forty-two 
states. Among the Italians there is no nation-wide society, but locally they have 
many large groups such as the L’Unione Siciliana while the Catholic Slovak Union 
and the Bohemian Slavonian Benevolent Society with assets of a million and a half 
dollars, have branches in many parishes. 

A strictly social reform organization is the German Catholic Central Verein, 
established in 1855, whose primary prupose is preventive social work through educa- 
tion and legislation. This organization was a pioneer “crying in the wilderness” 
for a consideration of social problems based on sound ethics and economics. It 
pleaded and worked for the immigrant, for labor legislation, and in general, for com- 
munity co-operation. Its work, though silent, has been most effective. It publishes 
a journal, conducts a central bureau of information and supplies the church news- 
papers with weekly news items of social welfare. At the present time it has a mem- 
bership of one hundred and forty-seven thousand in twenty state organizations. 

Directly connected with the church are many smaller parish organizations, but 
these are sometimes only units of larger diocesan organizations. The most popular 
of these is the Holy Name Society. In the Boston archdiocese there are fifty-six thou- 
sand members divided in two hundred parishes, while in the Chicago Archdiocese 
there are seventy thousand members in one hundred and seventy-one branches. 
Primarily organized for the spiritual welfare of its members and to promote respect 
for the Holy Name, this society also engages in social activities adapted to the needs 
of the community or parish members. Its members are “ Big Brothers” to wayward 
boys, or visit the jails and hospitals, or supply community recreation; in fact in His 
Holy Name they are ready to help any brother in any way. 

Another important parish organization is the Sodality for both sexes and for all 
ages and often there are as many as ten in a large parish. Intended for the spiritual 
profit of its members, its rules also prescribe works of neighborly charity. In olden 
times this work expressed itself in almsgiving and in visits to the poor and sick, but 
today social service is introduced in many of its larger groups. This service is shown 
in homes for business and working girls, recreational centers, day nurseries, vacation 
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and Sunday schools, “‘ Big Sister” work, etc. Today there are nine thousand sodalities 
in the United States with an approximate membership of nearly three hundred and 
sixty thousand. 

The idea of Catholic federation was carried to a high development when twenty 
years ago the American Federation of Catholic Societies was organized to affiliate all 
the existing societies on the principle that though marching apart they could strike 
together. Leaving each party its autonomy, the Federation wished to co-ordinate 
their efforts in the interest of nation-wide movements and often in co-operation with 
secular societies, and those other creeds. Thus they promoted women and child- 
labor legislation, workingmen’s compensation laws, and motion-picture censorship; 
they opposed the white slave traffic, the divorce evil, lewd literature, and the vicious 
theater. At the last general meeting, just before the war, the delegates represented 
nearly three million members in all parts of the Union. The war, however, demanded 
a more highly centralized federation and hence at its outbreak the bishops of the church 
met in Washington and created the National Catholic War Council. This council 
while leaving the welfare work of the soldiers to the Knights of Columbus who were 
already in the field, concentrated its efforts in supplying chaplains for the army and 
navy and in conducting hostess and community houses and in establishing employ- 
ment bureaus, and hospital social service. The War Council has recently been suc- 
ceeded by a permanent organization called the National Catholic Welfare Council, 
which was formed in September, 1919, and which is administered by seven bishops in 
the name of the entire hierarchy. The National Catholic Welfare Council will operate 
through several departments, social action, legislation, press and publicity, and a 
woman’s council, all of which are already organized for work and give rich promises for 
the weal of Church and State. Here we hope to have a federation of many millions 
dedicated to God and country, a federation that will speak with one tongue though 
its members are of many languages; that will think with one mind though reflecting 
the ideals of many lands; that will act with one heart though they are priest and lay, 
rich and poor, learned and ignorant—truly a universal, that is, a Catholic Federated 
Society. 


THE RELATION OF RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS TO A CITY-WIDE 
FEDERATION 


Rev. Francis A. Gressle, Director, Bureau of Catholic Charities and 
Social Work, Cincinnati 


This is an era of organization and centralization in every channel of endeavor. 
Large business interests multiply their efficiency and their dividends a hundred fold 
by the amalgamation of their forces. The field of social service and charity also must 
be educated to the fact that greater and more lasting results will be obtained only by 
a union of effort. There should be the same degree of progress in philanthropy as in 
every other field and we must have the same amount of organization and co-ordination 
as exists among other institutions. The time is here when there must be more united 
planning in coping with modern social problems. 

The spirit of co-operation, the unity of action, and the growth of community feeling 
engendered by the war must not be allowed to fall into “innocuous desuetude.” It 
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was then that all races and creeds, preacher, priest and rabbi, stood side by side 
to help win the war. Will we ever forget that wonderful awakening of the community 
spirit? That same magnanimous spirit must continue, and underlie all our efforts if 
we are to fight and win the battles in our great war against all forms of human distress. 
That same whole-hearted community spirit which helped us to accomplish so much in 
winning the great world-war must now again unite our forces; must bring all classes, 
regardless of creed, or color, together before we can expect to work miracles in the 
field of charity or social service. 

There are hundreds of charitable societies and agencies in every large city to 
cope with every form of human misery. The volunteer, after a few weeks of plodding 
through the field, aye, the youngest tyro in social work, soon discovers the lamentable 
chaos that reigns among the charitable societies of every over-populated city, and 
realizes more than words can tell the necessity of uniting these scattered forces of 
social service if they are to measure up to the call of suffering humanity. The need 
of some system of community control is apparent to all who are engaged in social 
work in the larger cities. In many places it is indeed chaotic—there is so much dupli- 
cation, so much waste of time and effort, there is no co-ordination or co-operation, 
there is no program or plan, there is an entire lack of social vision. The result of all 
this is appallingly inferior and inefficient service, so exasperating to the progressive and 
methodical man of business. 

In every city there should be some central control, preferably a voluntary com- 
munity council which must aim at standardizing and placing social service on a more 
efficient basis. This control, to be effective, should be sympathetic and advisory 
and not seek to disrupt or destroy the smaller social service groups. The Cincinnati 
Plan is working admirably and we expect it to lead in the effective organization of 
communal social work. Less than a decade ago social service in the Queen City of the 
West appeared to be in a hopelessly chaotic state. It was the wise and prudent 
planning of the first director, Mr. William H. Norton, of the Cincinnati Council of 
Social Agencies, that brought about a most harmonious spirit of co-operation. Mr. 
Norton left too soon to reap the benefits of his plans. Mr. C. M. Bookman wisely 
followed in the steps of his predecessor, and to his broadminded and sympathetic 
manner in dealing with the affiliated social groups we must credit the success of the 
plan. Many marvel at the splendid manner in which representatives of all religious 
social groups co-operate in our city. Through this communal organization of social 
work we expect to remove all forms of narrowne-s and religious bigotry, thus making 
our city a brighter and happier place to live for ourselves, for our children, and for our 
children’s children. 

In these days of intensive salvage, of avoiding overlapping, when we are straining 
every nerve to save effort and to make for efficiency, the thought may arise, is there a 
need for both the sectarian and the non-sectarian social worker? Destroy the one 
and you will deprive society of a wonderful array of volunteer service. There may be 
a great peril in carrying our efficiency to extremes. Let us not seek to make social 
work a mere cold-blooded, lifeless, machine-like production. There must be some 
feeling, some soul in our work. There is need for both—take away the religious or 
sectarian worker and you deprive social work of a powerful spiritual force. The 
religious worker is impelled by a motive of real brotherly love and gladly sacrifices time 
and energy for the cause. On the other hand, the non-sectarian, the publi: agency, 
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will be an incentive to the religious worker and instil in him a desire to strive for 
higher standards; to apply more modern and progressive methods in his work. 

We find three large religious or sectarian groups doing social work in all larger 
cities. They are the Catholic, the Jewish, and the Protestant groups. Each main- 
tains and successfully conducts many charities, having a beneficent and far reaching 
effect upon society. Each group is indispensable, for each appeals to the heart and 
soul of the client, to his faith in God and not to merely utilitarian motives. We may 
not be able to pass an unbiased judgment upon these two great social groups, the 
sectarian and the non-sectarian. There is danger of prejudice on both sides. Let 
the results speak for themselves. The non-biased observer, however, will easily 
detect that the religious group is producing as far reaching effects as the non-sectarian. 
If this were not true the sectarian societies would not flourish. In their own spheres 
the one is just as effective as the other. As a matter of fact, they are indispensable to 
each other and therefore should so co-ordinate their work as to obtain the best and 
most harmonious results. The religious group in order to be successful must inform 
itself about modern scientific methods, and must be ready to adopt the latest discover- 
ies in social science. 

The need then of some community control of all agencies, religious and non- 
religious, doing social work in a community is most apparent. In many cities it has 
assumed the nature of a Federation or Community Council, composed of the voluntary 
affiliation of all social agencies. Many may fear such a federation—but those who 
seek to perform high-grade social work will rather welcome it. The thought upper- 
most in many minds is, what shall be the nature of such federations? Shall they 
be merely fiscal federations? Shall they dictate the policies of the affiliated agencies ? 
Shall the federation be empowered to rule out of existence any agency refusing to 
adopt its plans or suggestions ? Shall the federation simply mother the affiliated groups 
and dispense goodly and godly advice to her social children? A community council 
or a city-wide federation must necessarily have certain distinct and well-defined 
powers. A federation that usurps a power not given to it by the affiliated societies, 
that seeks to control an agency by intimidation, that seeks to dictate a policy without 
representation will itself soon disintegrate. A community must be taught to look 
with great confidence upon its federation. This confidence must not be possessed 
by a few social thinkers, but should be the communal thought. Confidence and trust 
must be the foundation stones of every federation. There is no need to discuss further 
the plan of such federations, but suffice it to state that the strength of the federation 
lies in the united planning of the federated social groups and not in the dictatorial 
and autocratic policy of the director. Each society or agency should be consulted upon 
all matters of importance and all new plans or policies should have the indorsement 
of every agency. Let there be a perfect understanding from the very inception of the 
federation, what shall be expected as the minimum standard for an affiliated organiza- 
tion and the federation must necessarily succeed. 

Should sectarian or religious charities affiliate with city-wide federations? Why 
not? Complete co-ordination in every city of all social service work is the humane 
call of the day. The best and highest type of social work can only then be obtained 
when there is some kind of a supervisory control. The religious charity is just as 
anxious to produce a high standard of social work and should then be ready to relin- 
quish any petty grievance or hobby. A striking feature of such co-ordination will be 
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the reduction of the possibilities of duplication—there will grow up a splendid Christian 
spirit of broadmindedness, a marked absence of bigotry and the raising up of the social 
service standards of the church groups. Many religious orders in the Catholic church 
are forbidden by their vows from commingling with the public and it may be objected 
that there never will be perfect co-operation or co-ordination with the Catholic group. 
This difficulty has been overcome in many places by appointing one of the diocesan 
clergy to look after their interests in the federation. 

Let me briefly outline the articulation of the Catholic group with the Cincinnati 
Council of Social Agencies. A great many Catholic institutions in charge of sisters do 
not have a board of lay directors. The business of the institution is conducted by 
the nuns themselves. Four years ago the Archbishop of Cincinnati decided to co- 
ordinate the Catholic charities of his archdiocese. The first step was to overcome 
duplication among the various conferences of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. All 
cases of the society are now registered through the Bureau of Catholic Charities with 
the Confidential Exchange. It was surprising to learn that very many of their cases 
were being handled at the same time by other agencies. A complete record and 
history of their cases are now filed at the bureau. A family budget is made out for 
each case. All children for admission to a Catholic institution must pass through the 
bureau. A complete history and complete medical examination of the child must be 
made before its admission and a child can only be dismissed upon the sanction of the 
director. Before a child is admitted or dismissed from an institution a home investi- 
gation must be made. Older girls who are dismissed from the Convents of the Good 
Shepherd are placed under the guidance of the Catholic Big Sisters League. If the 
Council of Social Agencies desires to more closely co-ordinate some phase of social 
work in which Catholic social or charitable work is vitally concerned, the entire 
plan is submitted to the Director of Catholic Charities, who in turn consults with those 
institutions whom it affects. If it receives his approval the plan is put into effect for 
the Catholic institutions. The harmonious spirit that prevails among the great num- 
ber of social organizations, both sectarian and non-sectarian, in Cincinnati is due to 
the broadminded policy of the director of the Council of Social Agencies, Mr. C. M. 
Bookman. After all, the success of any federation will greatly depend upon the 
impartial and unbiased judgments of its director. 

A federation should embrace all classes of social work. The co-ordination should 
be complete. All types of social service should co-operate. Co-operation does not mean 
only to enjoy the benefits, does not mean only to receive, but also to give. As long 
as the city-wide federation will confine its efforts to raise the standards of social work, 
but not to interfere with some vital principle of the affiliated religious groups, there 
is bound to be complete co-ordination. A phantom fear may arise that the federation 
will seek to eliminate and blot out of existence all sectarian charities. In that event 
the religious groups may quietly withdraw and they may be much better for the 
contact. Certainly they will not have lost by it. This affiliation of religious and 
sectarian charitable societies with a city-wide federation cannot be hurtful nor will 
they lose their identity. The communal federation should always consider the prin- 
ciples underlying religious social work and in formulating its plans, in drawing up its pro- 
grams, it should have due regard for the religious views of the affiliated sectarian groups, 

In conclusion, the affiliating of all sectarian charities with a city-wide federation 
will produce a most salutary public effect. The public will view with more favor and 
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look with more approval upon the co-ordination of all the social forces of the city. 
Emphasis, great emphasis, today is laid upon preventive social work, and this can 
become more effective by the combined and united efforts of all social groups. Pre- 
vention is a matter of educating the public and how can any one individual agency 
make an impression on the volatile public mind? It requires the united effort of 
every social agency to develop a wholesome public sentiment which will eliminate 
class hatred and class strife. We are seeking the most efficient and the highest types 
of social standards and we will never reach that degree of perfection in social work 
until we have a complete federation—a federation which will embrace every class of 
philanthropy, religious and secular, public and private, municipal and state. Then, 
and then only, will social work in our larger cities function with the greatest effective- 
ness by preventing and relieving untold human misery and distress. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE EXCHANGE 
Aaron M. Lopez, Bureau of Charities, Brooklyn 


In order to afford ample opportunity for a free discussion of the two papers that 
have been prepared on this subject, it has seemed wise for me not to prepare any 
elaborate paper to be presented, but instead to give you a brief résumé of the 
happenings in the field of social service exchanges in the past few years. 

This session—our first as an integral part of the National Conference program 
and our first under the auspices of the Organization of Social Forces—is noteworthy 
in that it represents not only considerable advancement in the field of social service 
exchanges, but it is the outward evidence of the complete separation, or shall I say 
divorce, from any one field of social work. It finally places us as the agency whose 
function it is to correlate the activities of all the other agencies dealing with families 
or individuals. 

As you probably know, the first exchange was established in Boston by the 
Associated Charities of that city in 1879. It was at that time a repository for records 
of families aided or given relief, each relief giving agency sending in a complete family 
history. Today in Boston, as in practically all other exchanges, the recording of more 
than the merest of identifying information is considered contrary to well-established 
principles. 

The social service exchange as we usually define it today is that agency which 
by a system of card filing enables each other agency to determine whether or not any 
other co-operating society knows or has known any given family or individual. It is, 
however, a real agency for social welfare, not merely a card index, and we are but 
just beginning to find out and develop some of its bigger aspects. 

The growth of the exchange movement has been remarkable, both in their number 
as well as in the diversity of their type of management. There are approximately 
one hundred and fifty-nine exchanges in the United States and Canada today, of which 
number one hundred and thirty-five are directed and financed by the principal private 
relief giving society of their city, such as the Charity Organization Society or Associated 
Charities. In five cities the exchanges are operated by the municipal government, 
such as Detroit and Winnipeg. In five cities they are entirely independent of any 
other department or agency, such as in Philadelphia. In six cities they are directed 
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by a Council of Social Agencies or Financial Federation such as Louisville and Cincin- 
nati; in six cities they are operated by the American Red Cross as in Frankfort, 
Kentucky, and Augusta, Maine, and in two cities Youngstown, Ohio, and Redding, 
Pennsylvania, by the Chamber of Commerce. The present tendency is for the 
exchanges to more and more separate themselves from the relief society which started 
them. In the past few months several cities have reported plans to transfer the 
whole responsibility of direction and management of the exchange to a council of social 
agencies. In certain other cities where this change has not yet taken place an advisory 
committee has been appointed, consisting of the responsible heads of the co-operating 
societies and to whom has been transferred the responsibility for its direction. 

The method of financing exchanges is indicative of the same progress in the 
exchange movement. Of course, in those cities where the exchange is operated by the 
municipality, it is financed out of city money being covered by an appropriation in 
the city budget. A typical example of the independently operated exchange is the one 
in Philadelphia which secures its principal funds directly from the agencies using it. 
Each society makes an annual appropriation based on its previous year’s cost. Of 
course, some agencies do not contribute, nor is it a prerequisite for using the exchange, 
hence, the appropriation does not cover the entire operating cost and there is usually a 
deficit. This deficit is made up by public appeals. 

A majority of the exchanges are still financed by the Charity Organization Society 
which organized and directs its work. Even here, however, is progress shown as more 
and more are these same societies receiving or seeking funds from its users. In a 
number of cities including some of the largest like Boston, Chicago, and Brooklyn, 
the Home Service Sections of the American Red Cross promptly recognized that the 
exchange was a community asset and not personal to any one agency, and have con- 
tributed their pro rata share of the cost. 

The largest exchange in the United States both in volume of work and size of its 
file is the one in Chicago under the auspices of the United Charities. One hundred 
and sixty-seven societies made 222,740 inquiries last year and it is estimated that 
there are 555,000 family names recorded in its files, which is more than the population 
of our good sized cities. 

I presume that the one outstanding development of the whole exchange movement 
in the past few years has been the organization of the American Association of Social 
Service Exchanges which is devoting its time and thought to the improving of the 
exchange technique, developing standards, helping in the organizing of new exchanges, 
and developing old ones. 


THE WIDER USE OF REGISTRATION 


Minnie F. Low, Superintendent, Bureau of Personal Service, Associated 
Jewish Charities, Chicago 


The very fact that this subject has been placed upon the program for discussion 
by one of the most important sections of the National Conference of Social Work, 
leads to the inference that there is at least an element of doubt in regard to the complete 
effectiveness of the system, as operated by the majority of registration bureaus or socia 
service exchanges, in our country today. This element of doubt is in keeping with 
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the progress, expansion, growth, and onward rush of achievement of the times. New 
ways and better ways, more complete and efficient methods for social agencies, have 
been devised in conformity with the universal advance along every conceivable 
avenue of life, as we have seen it revealed in the last decade. 

Today, it is generally conceded that no social enterprise can be logically con- 
ceived, nor efficiently managed, without emphasizing registration as fundamental 
and admitting it to be the antithesis of duplication, waste motion and chaos in case 
analysis and treatment. 

Registration as prescribed and practiced doubtless met the demands of the times, 
and continued to do so until closer organic relationship of kindred, racial, or com- 
munity groups indicated the need of something more tangible, definite, and compre- 
hensive. In other words, where certain bodies federate by cementing their interests 
into cohesive unions, more or less radical departures from accepted methods are 
inevitable. 

It can readily be appreciated that there is a distinct line of demarcation, and so 
an equally distinct need of expansion of registration principles between heterogeneous, 
unorganically related groups, regarded as binding. 

What might be transmitted as ‘‘confidential information,” in the absence of such a 
cementing bond on the one hand, might on the other hand be unsatisfactory or ineffec- 
tive to members of a more closely united group. 

All comments in this paper, are made with due appreciation of the inventive 
thought of the past, with a sacred regard for the administrative and social efficiency 
promoted in case work, the closer contacts effected, and the co-operation which 
developed, in contradistinction to the comparative haphazard methods, when the 
cordial reciprocal relationships, resulting from the exchange of information, were 
non-existent. But one cannot lose sight of the fact, as stated, that the thoughts of 
today may be inoperable on the morrow, nor that, from a more or less restricted line 
of endeavor, great channels of new thought may open the doors of social service 
exchanges to broader and wider avenues of usefulness. 

In accord with the universal unrest, particularly of the last decade, there has 
been an undercurrent of restlessness, amounting practically at times, to an insistent 
demand for something bigger, fuller, more tangible, more comprehensive, and more 
efficacious than that which has been produced through the medium of registration, 
as it is carried into effect today. 

While fundamentally correct and satisfying in the earlier days, the system is not 
entirely filling the needs of the hour, when as stated, federations, community councils 
and community unions, with their riveting power in matters financial and social, are 
coming so rapidly to the forefront. 

It is not only registration as such, that needs the searchlight of analysis, but 
the registration bureau itself needs to be appraised to determine if there are not 
logical possibilities of usefulness, evolving from its position as centralized medium for 
the interchange of information, with its definite community wide contacts. 

In order to bring a concrete example before this body, the writer takes the liberty 
of reporting on the establishment and development of the Registration Bureau for 
the Associated Jewish Charities of Chicago, the latter being a federation of some 
fifteen large bodies, caring for needy Jewish persons, along almost every conceivable 
angle of social service. No attempt at registration or clearing of information had been 
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made from the year 1900 to 1913, although it was common knowledge that half a 
dozen of these agencies were at times treating and visiting the same families. Eventu- 
ally, when duplication and chaos in case work were too evident to be ignored, 
the idea of a central bureau, for registration and interchange of information, was 
advanced. 

In looking over the plan of the Registration Exchange of Chicago, well and 
efficiently administered though it was, the system as operated seemed more or less 
inadequate, for an organically related body, and was discarded as impracticable. 

It was my lot to make the investigation and determine plans and policies for 
operating the new bureau. I personally visited some of the executives of the largest 
non-sectarian institutions and agencies in the city. These interviews substantiated 
every doubt that had been raised. The consensus of opinion was that the informa- 
tion was too meager and that the follow up work was too cumbersome, took too much 
time, and too many telephone messages, with an appreciable degree of negative 
results. The more common complaints were as follows: “So often when we call up 
an agency, the record is out of the files and cannot be located, or we are told the 
applicant applied, but no action was taken, or the applicant was referred to some other 
organization, or we get the busy signal repeatedly, so to make time we go ahead with- 
out follow up information.” 

Organizations frankly admitted that much of the information received was being 
pigeonholed, because there was no time to follow it up, so in the last analysis, the 
Jewish Charities decided that to duplicate the system in vogue would be ineffective 


for federation purposes, and determined to inaugurate a plan more comprehensive, 


more to the point, and more suited to its immediate needs. The promoters felt that 


the existing exchange did not go far enough, and could therefore not be utilized to 
advantage. 


The one radical innovation made by the new bureau was to register “cause” 
and “treatment,” in addition to the usual form of registration. While in theory it is 
advocated that every social worker, no matter how overburdened he may be, should 
follow up reports and notifications, in practice this admittedly desirable procedure is 
often impossible. 

In registering ‘“‘cause” and “treatment,” the exchange not only gives quick 
concrete service, but automatically collects valuable statistical and research data. 
A summarized picture of each case is on file at one centralized source. The bureau 
then can pass on that summary to the overworked investigator, who ordinarily is 
straining every nerve to do two days’ work in one during every working day of the 
year. 

Registrations and reports are made in code. Non-sectarian bodies registering 
with the Social Service Registration Bureau under one system, also register with 
the Jewish Exchange giving “cause” and “treatment.’”’ They not only do this 
willingly, but express enthusiastic appreciation of the comprehensive information 
they get in return. 

It has been illuminating to note the response, particularly among the rank and 
file, and the enthusiasm with which many of the workers receive their news items. 

In the Jewish Registration Bureau, each organization is served in the manner best 
adapted to meet its specific needs. For instance, the county agent’s office, the large 
Outdoor Non-Sectarian Relief Department of Cook County, not only registers “cause” 
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and “treatment,” but sends its own case number with each slip, and asks that this 
be placed on the permanent case card of the bureau. In sending reports back to the 
county agent, the number of the case is always given on all reports and notifications, 
so that it is possible at their end of the line, immediately to match up the registration 
with the case. 

The county agent’s office registers the relief granted to families in code form, 
according to its own grade ration list, posted for general information. When a busy 
investigator gets the slip, she immediately knows what the relief granted a given 
family is in quantity and kind without having to resort to telephones, waiting for this 
identical information at the other end of the line, running up against busy signals, or 
temporarily mislaid records. As a time saver, the value of such automatic information 
is dynamic. And when such transactions as described are multiplied, over and over 
again, one can readily appreciate the significance of the system. 

In the Central Free Dispensary, a large well-organized activity, connected with 
Rush Medical College, the method of sending in the case number on each slip is also 
followed, for internal simplification of its own affairs. This dispensary, as well as the 
others co-operating with the bureau, registers the patient with the division clinic, 
such as “medical,” “surgical,” “pediatric,” “‘ gynecological,” “obstetrical,” ‘ortho- 
pedic,” “‘orthogenic,” “nose and throat,” “eyes,” etc. The moment a worker gets her 
slip she knows in what clinic the patient, whose name is checked, is being treated, has 
his dispensary case number, and can get quick additional information if she needs it. 
At least, she knows there is something absolutely definite awaiting her at the source of 
information that calls for inquiry. 

The Michael Reese Dispensary, which is the large out-patient medical division of 
the Jewish Charities of Chicago, not only notes its case number and checks the name 
of the patient, as is also the method of procedure in other registration bureaus, but 
registers the clinic likewise, so that an immediate picture of the ailment of a patient is 
possible. 

Furthermore, the executive of the dispensary recently requested that the bureau 
repeat the case number of every registered member of a family on every return slip, 
so that, without the loss of a moment, all records relating to a single family can be 
taken from the files in its own office, without an interminable loss of time and effort. 

Again, registration of “cause” and “treatment” by organizations places the 
registration bureau in a position to give or eliminate certain information upon request. 
It is the rule for organizations to send follow-up information, and in turn for the 
registration bureau to automatically report such information back to its co-operating 
bodies. Some of these want every bit of follow-up information the bureau receives. 
If there are any eliminations, they prefer to do their own eliminating. Others, who 
can definitely dispense with certain lines of follow-up information, notify the bureau 
and such information is discarded at the source. In other words, co-operating organi- 
zations can get as much or as little information as they need to serve their purposes, 
without overburdening their office force. 

In addition to this service, some organizations ask for advance information. Our 
largest relief society, for instance, asked to be informed of all relief registrations of 
whatsoever kind, whether the organization itself was registered or not. Such informa- 
tion gave that organization a complete picture of local relief to the Jewish poor, 
because each slip contained definite information. 
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Another organization compensating widows asked for advance information as 
related to all widows. In this way, this organization got a bird’s eye view of the 
cumulative work being done in Chicago along these lines. 

A third organization desired to keep informed of work being done throughout the 
city for dependent children. Upon request, the bureau compiled information from 
the daily registrations, so that at the end of the year a complete statistical report was 
on file. Without putting the organization in question to any work or expense what- 
soever, the registration bureau was in a position to furnish a summarized picture, 
showing the cumulative work done. That made it possible for the organization to 
draw deductions, and to know definitely what part of the child welfare program was 
carried by other agencies. It must be borne in mind, that in making these tabulations 
the registration bureau recorded “cause” and “treatment,” and so was in a position, 
to show not only the volume of work done for dependent children, but the nature of 
such work. 

Since the information received at the bureau comes direct from the organizations 
themselves, it is reasonable to assume that it is authentic, and according to fact. 
In view of this, the diversified information received could be used to great advantage 
for research studies. In fact, the potentialities for increasing the general scope of 
usefulness of a social service registration bureau as a community clearing house of 
information are too evident to be ignored. The maximum of service has not yet been 
reached, but the peak to which we may aspire is already looming in the distance. 

The wider information received, giving a quick summary of a case to a busy 
investigator, is dynamic, for she knows beyond the peradventure of a doubt that when 
she picks up a receiver, or examines a record of another organization, she is going to 
get something absolutely tangible, at the other end of the line. 

If perchance, an investigator is careless, disinterested, or unappreciative of the 
value of getting in touch with other organizations on given matters, she will auto- 
matically, in spite of herself, have a mental summary of her case that is bound to 
reflect more intelligent service. 

Again the argument may be used that a little information is dangerous, and 
that workers may take the registration in lieu of further effort to secure data on file 
with organizations. In order to preclude such a condition of affairs, organizations to 
federation or unions must and do make it obligatory for workers to consult the registra- 
tion bureau, before making new investigations, and to consult records of organizations, 
particularly those doing major work. Furthermore, in some of the organizations, 
including the one run by the writer, workers must place their initials on slips to indicate 
that they have been noted. 

Only recently in making inquiries again, a number of heads of our largest non- 
sectarian agencies stated that the information received in the usual way was not 
being followed up, because of lack of time and lack of workers. 

It may be said that in the registration bureau of the Jewish Charities, each and 
every large agency and institution would have to hire at least one extra worker for 
follow-up work at great expense under the old system. It cannot be disputed that 
there is much information on certain registrations, which has no direct bearing on a 
particular case in hand, but without the registration of “cause” and “treatment,” 
the worker has no way of knowing what information will be disclosed at the other end 
of the line. This compels him only too often to waste much precious time at the 
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telephone at more or less expense to organizations without getting a fair return for 
his trouble. 

As much responsibility as possible, if you please, should be placed upon this 
central medium, the registration bureau, and so relieve, as far as possible, the 
hundreds of busy social workers who are to make use of the information. This can 
be done by giving them a quick, summarized picture of conditions in the particular 
case in hand. The returns under the Jewish registration bureau throw a definite 
picture on the screen of imagination, leaving an instantaneous flashlight impression. 
Psychologically speaking, the reaction of something so definite must be salutary, 
and kindle real enthusiasm in the average case worker for securing follow up infor- 
mation. 

With the newer and more cohesive bodies welding numberless activities into a 
melting pot, as previously stated, under non-sectarian community unions, as well as 
federations of racial groups, the latitude for a wider use of registrations and a more 
comprehensive scope of usefulness of social service exchanges as such are bound to 
develop. 

This idea of a wider use of registration, it must be stated again, does not in any 
way reflect on the social service exchanges as such, for our city-wide, unco-ordinated, 
unrelated groups, which do not have the central control and which cannot issue orders 
or enforce policies. Nevertheless, a survey of existing conditions of the country will 
doubtless disclose the fact that a large proportion of organizations are not equipped 
or manned to get the full benefit of registration; and much excellent material to 
promote case efficiency is lost. 

As federations and community unions bring organizations and institutions into 
closer’and closer relationship because of their solidifying effect greater latitude in the 
breadth of information released is regarded as imperative. Above all, to be really 
successful, the registration bureau must take the major responsibility for passing on 
information, curtailing all needless work for receiving bodies, by doing as much of 
the job as possible at the source. 

As a logical sequence of registration under the method explained, case conferences 
have been stimulated to an unusual degree. Blanks are provided by the registration 
bureau, which are filled out by the agency calling the conference. One copy properly 
executed is sent to the bureau, and one copy to each of the organizations participating 
in the conference. By mutual consent, responsibility to the conference is then placed 
in one organization with special jurisdictional rights, the other organizations to partici- 
pate only upon the call of the agency responsible. 

It is the hope of the bureau not only to stimulate further case conferences by and 
between organizations, but to have a diagnostic case committee to call together certain 
experts to analyze thoroughly and devise a plan for families, showing a disproportionate 
use of social service agencies in a given year. 

It is perfectly natural that social workers, who are burdened with the pressure of 
human appeals, should by sheer force of circumstances be compelled to slight registra- 
tion and fail to follow up the information properly. The executive head is directly 
responsible for the thoroughness or laxity, interest, or indifference of a particular 
organization in making the best possible use of registration. A more personal interest, 


persistence and insistence upon his part, would lead to better diagnosis, and so greater 
efficiency in case work. 
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It is also suggested that, where possible, one worker be attached to a social service 
registration bureau to act in the capacity of educator, or field secretary, and stimulate 
greater enthusiasm among co-operating agencies. The average agency needs a little 
reminding and coaxing now and then, and if there is some one person on the alert, 
responsible for face to face interviews, visiting those who are lax, and having heart 
to heart talks with executives and workers, much inspiration might be generated. 
Such a person could travel the circuit at stated intervals, personally visiting organiza- 


tions that have not come into the fold, mobilizing forces and stimulating a wider 
community interest. 


THE USE OF REGISTRATION MATERIAL IN COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
Harry L. Lurie, Director, Research Bureau, Detroit Community Union 


Before proceeding to discuss the use of registration material I want to outline 
briefly the evolution in the use of central registration bureaus. With the growth 
of organizations in the larger cities and the increase in the number of specialized and 
related agencies the expedient of registering cases in order to prevent duplication and 
overlapping of work was hit upon. This was the stage of individualism rampant, 
when one organization was not particularly interested in the work of another unless 
by chance that agency was interfering in its cases. At that period agencies rarely 


consulted each other, except upon the all important subject of trespassing, and similar 


jurisdictional disputes. To find out that another organization had previously regis- 
tered was either an easy way out of a case which one did not care to accept, or set 
down as a capital offense if one did. One agency was not usually interested in the 
information that another organization possessed; it was felt that it was not worth 
the trouble of finding out. This may seem rather exaggerated and extreme, but the 
fact remains that today relatively few agencies insist upon having their workers find 
out information from previous registrants, and not all of this can be ascribed to per- 
functory or unintelligent use of the registration bureau. 

As the standards of agencies improved there developed some sort of co-operation 
in the use of information to which the act of registration is the index. The more 
intelligent organizations began to co-operate more effectively and to use the informa- 
tion available. This has been made more and more imperative by the increasing 
specialization and the development of new types of social service agencies. The 
virtue and the usefulness of the registration bureau became positive instead of nega- 
tive. However, I need not suggest to those of you who are acquainted with central 
registration bureaus how far many registrating agencies fall short of this ideal. 

When we begin to think of our communities as a unit and of the hundreds of 
individual agencies as part of an intelligent organic scheme instead of the haphazard 
jungle growth which they appear to be, it is not difficult to appreciate the possibilities of 
the registration bureau as a source of material for community education, as the 
beginning of social research, as an index to an understanding of the actual problems 
of the community, and the functioning of the organizations for social welfare. In this 
discussion I shall limit the definition of registration material to the simple identification 
data of name, address, and age and show the possibilities—in some cases, the actual 


experiments—that have been made with this material. There have been in some 
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instances extensions of the registration bureau so that it approaches a central bureau 
of record but up to this date this has been limited and largely experimental in its 
nature and will not be considered in the discussion. 

I shall also try to keep in mind that registration is rarely complete and that 100 
per cent registration from 1oo per cent of the approved organizations in any given 
city does not exist at the present time. The day to day and the month to month total 
of the new and recurrent registrations of each agency furnishes the most available index 
of the fluctuations in the number of cases applying for assistance. This information 
graphically presented is like the temperature chart of a hospital patient. Charted over 
a period of years and analyzed in the light of other known facts such as completeness 
or regularity of registration, they present to the research bureau definite and more or 
less accurate data on the progress of agencies and the incidence of problems. Seasonal 
fluctuations, an increase of unemployment, the growth or decline in the patronage of 
hospitals and clinics, a falling off of new applications for relief, these and other social 
facts are revealed almost as soon as they occur. We have made charts of the monthly 
total of registrations for individual agencies which in addition to showing the fidelity 
and precision used in registration indicate about as well as one set of data is able to 
portray the growth or degeneration of social agencies. The pulse of this particular 
agency runs zigzag as it gradually weakens; it is the sign of internal disturbance. 
Six months later, the city learns that there is to be a reorganization of the staff of that 
agency. For some unknown reasons the registrations of a tuberculosis clinic begin 
to dwindle. The same agency reports that it is continuing to make complete registra- 
tions. Relief registrations begin to increase just at the month where in preceding 
years they have decreased. In many other ways the study of registrations seems to 
reveal clinical symptoms regarding the health and growth of agencies. 

Dr. I. M. Rubinow has suggested a method of obtaining a “poverty index” for a 
city. To my mind, this index can be worked out through a well-developed registration 
bureau if the co-operation of some agencies that do not at present register is obtained. 
Without this “poverty index” the registration material is now the most available 
information of what is happening in the community. With but little additional 
information from a few agencies who do not at present register the question of this 
“‘poverty index” can be solved. 

Another type of information that can be obtained from the registration material 
deals with the problem of co-operation or conflict between social agencies. For 
several years the registration bureau of Detroit furnished me with lists of all cases 
which had been registered during the month by a third or subsequent agency, showing 
name of case, and name and date of registrations. This was done with the consent 
of the agencies and the confidential nature of the information was at all times safe- 
guarded. Some of the data was summarized and charted. A quantity of important 
and interesting discoveries were made. Instances of apparent friction between sec- 
tarian agencies, and of use or lack of use of co-operating agencies were revealed. In 
some instances the entrance of a particular agency would mean the starting of a 
procession of health and other specialized agencies to the individual family. On the 
other hand, it was plainly evident that some organizations were concerned only with 
their particular phase of the problem and rarely would the attention of another 
social agency be elicited. I have in mind two agencies both engaged in the same 
division of social work. The incidence of co-operation of one was very high, a variety 
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of organizations evidently referred to particular problems in the families. In the 
other the percentage of co-operation was apparently very low and confined to a few 
agencies of a single type. Unless you were intimately acquainted with the work of 
these two agencies this difference between them was not usually apparent. 

After several years of charting and tabulating the monthly reports of the registra- 
tion bureau it became obvious that there were drifting through. the charity system of 
Detroit a large number of families who were receiving attention now from one and 
again from another of the registering agencies. With the consent of the agencies it 
was decided to make an intensive study of the cases for one year that were registered 
by a fifth or subsequent agency. A list of cases were furnished each month by the 
bureau and the case records of each of the families were read and the important 
material summarized and transcribed into a single case history. In all, 752 family 
cases with an aggregate of 4,635 records were studied. A part of the report on these 
case records has been printed by the Detroit Community Union under the title of 
“Trouble Cases, a Study of the More Difficult Family Problems and the Work upon 
Them of the Detroit Social Agencies.” This report gives a cross-section of the prob- 


lems, and the difficulties and achievements of the case treatment. Without the 
registration bureau it would have been almost impossible to have obtained the list of 
cases, representative of co-operation or of conflict, which made the study possible. 
Growing out of the study of cases registered by five or more agencies we estab- 
lished the Committee on Case Co-operation which during a year or more met monthly 
and from the list of cases furnished them by the registration bureau, selected several 
cases for discussion. I believe that this monthly meeting more than any other single 


fact was responsible for showing the social workers of Detroit that their individual 
organizations were really only parts of a general scheme of social welfare and that to 
do their work effectively they must begin to make use of each other’s facilities in solving 
their own problems. 

The registration bureau furnishes the starting-place for many kinds of researches 
and surveys which must examine at some point or other the problems of agencies who 
have to do with families’or individuals. The children of the juvenile court become of 
age and pass outside of the jurisdiction of that institution. Do they subsequently 
present problems to other social agencies? The registration bureau can furnish 
the clue. Many of the feebleminded children discovered by the Board of Education 
do not reach the institution for defectives. Are they becoming problems of the social 
agencies? If the Board of Education registers its special cases this fact can be ascer- 
tained through the records of the registration bureau. If the Board of Education 
does not register, a list of such names may be cleared through the records of the 
registration bureau and the information obtained. Other types of studies of pro- 
tective cases, of relief and family welfare cases, etc., will present themselves to you. 

The street card file which nearly every bureau possesses may be used in a variety 
of ways—for maps showing location of the cases of the different kinds of agencies, 
for congestion of cases in certain districts, and for various surveys and studies. I 
might suggest that for the purpose of districting a city for social work there is no 
better guide. For planning the location of offices, of social centers, of clinics and 
hospitals, the street cards give valuable information. A study of registration from 
free clinics made very evident the need for the redistribution of clinics into different 
parts of the city. Rarely do patients use the clinics or out-patient departments of 
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hospitals which are not adjacent or easily accessible to their homes. This study which 
was complete for a certain period for nearly all of the clinics and dispensaries in 
Detroit indicated also that the duplications of the use of free clinics was confined 
to an almost negligible percentage. 

Another map made from street cards while not complete was rather startling in 
the indication that certain agencies although doing city-wide work had not developed 
their work to any great extent into some of the sections of the city that apparently 
were in need of their service. 

The year of registration also furnishes a possibility for study of the persistence of 
dependency. Our registration bureau tabulates each month for the cases registered 
by a third or subsequent agency the year of first registration of these cases. This 
tabulation furnishes some information into the dropping out of sight of the cases 
registered in the bureau. I do not have available here the figures obtained in my 
own study, but as I remember them, there seems to be an average length of time of 
four or five years during which cases are likely to remain active. Following that 
period there is rarely another registration. However, there is variance between 
different years. For example in 1919 more cases were recurrent that had been regis- 
tered in 1914 and 1915 than those first registered in 1916 and 1917, although the 
total new cases of 1916 and 1917 exceeded the previous years. Since 1914-15 were 
years of industrial depression, and 1916 and 1917 years of relative prosperity, the 
inference might be drawn that the cases originating during a year of depression present 
more serious problems and remain longer in the charity system than do the usual run 
of cases. As in this instance the material used is inadequate I do not care to pre- 
sume that this inference may be a fact. 

I have tried to indicate various ways in which the material of the registration 
bureau can be analyzed and made useful for purposes of improving social work. I 
do not want to leave the impression, however, that this material is not without its 
limitations, some of them inherent in the nature of the material and some because of 
the incompleteness of the registration bureau. Inasmuch as only specialized types 
of social agencies usually register there are bound to be many phases of the social 
problem to which the registration furnishes no index. The accuracy and precision 
of the registering agencies will determine in great measure the value of the material. 

Now if I were a believer in a coming statistical Utopia where the scientific investi- 
gator could have at hand the millennial registration bureau with every individual 
recorded, charted, indexed with complete history and illustration, from the first visit 
of the prenatal nurse up to the last record of the pauper or private burial, I might go 
on to tell you how the material from this ideal bureau would furnish the keystone to 
an ideal social organization and to social progress. Confidentially, however, I have 
inhibited my personal desires in this direction. I personally do not feel, so far as the 
city with which I am best acquainted is concerned, that the time is at hand for expan- 
sion in the facts recorded. There is no reason, however, why the registration index 
should not approach too per cent registration from those agencies, both public and 
private, which deal directly with individuals and families. How this index material 
was used for research and education I have briefly suggested. The registrars from 
other cities should be able to enlarge upon this topic. 
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PROVIDING TEACHING MATERIAL 
Porter R. Lee, Director, New York School for Social Work 


The means of providing teaching material for the training of social workers cannot 
be discussed satisfactorily without considering the objectives of the teacher. The 
product of successful teaching in social work is the trained worker, a product never 
so much in demand as now, the trained worker a term never so confidently used. 
What is the trained worker? How can we tell one when we see him? What has he 
that untrained persons have not? As I see it, the equipment which justifies us in 
regarding a person as trained for social work has three aspects: first, it implies the 
possession (in the full sense of that word) of a philosophy of life both individual and 
social; second, it implies knowledge of a wide range of facts which define and to some 
extent explain the problems of human adjustment to environment, and the powers 
and opportunities by which men may approach a solution of these problems; in the 
third place, training implies the possession of a definite kind of skill in handling con- 
crete situations. 

Philosophy, knowledge, and skill are the three essential ingredients of training. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to separate them. It is difficult to direct training 
toward the acquisition of any one of them without developing some measure of the 
other two. It is impossible to conceive of the highest development of one without the 
highest development of the others. In a person called upon to deal with practical 
situations sound philosophy does not develop without accurate and comprehensive 
knowledge and a high degree of skill. Knowledge unaccompanied by philosophy and 
skill is definitely limited in its effect; and skill which is not directed by both philosophy 
and knowledge would be dangerous and ineffective. 

It is not possible to separate these three aspects of training but they are neverthe- 
less acquired by different means. Philosophy is largely a by-product of the use of 
knowledge and skill. It comes at its best with experience. It is possible in a curricu- 
lum to assist students to the development of a sound philosophy by courses which have 
this as their direct purpose. Of teaching material for such courses—treatises, text- 
books, and other forms of recorded experience and thought—there is almost no lack 
It is probably more abundant than teachers who see its possibilities. 

The knowledge which should enter into the training of social workers is by no 
means complete but it is nevertheless abundant. Social research of one kind or 
another has given us an impressive accumulation of facts regarding social organization, 
the structure and nature of communities, problems of disease, industrial life, education. 
and many other phases of our environment, our social order, our institutions, and the 
individuals who are affected by them. Such knowledge is as yet fragmentary and 
much of it will no doubt be made obsolete by future advances in science. It is never- 
theless sufficient to provide a solid foundation for this aspect of training. It is possible 
to find in a well-organized, modern library sufficient teaching material to build dis- 
tinctly “knowledge” courses, courses whose function is the definition and description 
of the problems of social work and the forces which may be developed in order to 
meet them. 

This is not true of teaching material primarily for the development of skill. 
Such material is as scanty as other forms are abundant. I intend to devote this 
discussion to ways and means of providing teaching material which can be used directly 
in the development of skill. 
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The subject-matter of social work is the adjustment of men to their environment. 
This is a large field. It carries us all the way from the task of assisting an individual 
whose own powers of adjustment have become impaired to the task of studying and 
modifying some widespread condition such as low wages, which may impair in men 
their power to make such adjustments. The problem of adjustment to environment 
is the problem of life. Into its solution the individual puts his entire equipment for 
life—his tastes, his ambitions, his ideals, his intelligence, his physical powers, his 
knowledge, his hobbies, his culture, his craving for companionship. His problem of 
adjustment is solved to just the extent that he is able to effect a satisfying working 
relationship between these things, which are himself, and the experiences, oppor- 
tunities, material factors, and other human beings, which are his environment. 

The necessity for social work arises because of the difficulties faced by men in 
making this adjustment. These difficulties are sometimes in the man and sometimes 
in the environment. Some factors of the environment bear too heavily upon all men, 
some bear too heavily upon a smaller number. Some highly equipped individuals 
succeed in their adjustment because of their equipment, others fail because such 
equipment has never been highly enough developed in them although it might have 
been. A large part of social work is conducted with the purpose of softening the effect 
of environmental factors which bear with undue severity upon all men; another large 
part of social work aims at the development of greater resourcefulness in all men in 
meeting environmental demands. The greater part of social work, however, is at 
present devoted to the development of a higher degree of adjusting power in those 
persons who are most handicapped by environment or a modification of those par- 
ticular environmental factors which handicap them. 

All this is by way of saying that the tasks of the social worker, unlike the 
task of practically all of the other professions, is the task of making it possible for 
those in whose behalf he works to do for themselves the very things which make life, 
or might make it, rich, satisfying, and successful for himself. His skill therefore, when, 
for purposes of analysis only, it is divorced from considerations of philosophy and 
knowledge, is seen to lie in a certain understanding and power to control the factors 
that enter into sound wholesome human relationships. 

A skilled person is, among other things, one who has mastered certain methods 
of work. He has acquired a technique. His technique enables him to approach a 
problem, analyze it, discover possibilities of solution, decide upon the most promising 
one and work toward its accomplishment with a confidence, a sureness of touch, a lack 
of self-consciousness, an economy of effort and a definite expectation of a probable 
result which in an unskilled person would be impossible. What is the nature of the 
technique of the social worker? Like other forms of technique it is a habit of mind. 
It is the power of thinking in the presence of a particular kind of phenomena in accepted 
ways. It is the ability to see all of the implications of a given situation in the light of a 
given purpose and to choose the particular way out of that situation most likely to 
achieve the purpose. ‘Freeing the mind,” says Hocking, “is the function of all 
technique.” A technician expends a minimum of time in wondering how to proceed. 
He looks with the confidence of one who knows for the aspects of the situation which 
are familiar to him and because he is a technician he brings to bear upon those aspects 
the kind of resourcefulness which is indispensable to successful treatment. Tech- 
nique is the power to think systematically and economically through a particular 
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kind of phenomena. I wish to give technique its proper place in the training of social 
workers—neither over-emphasizing nor under-emphasizing it. Both over- and under- 
emphasis have characterized some of our thinking about training. 

Philosophy may be acquired by reflection, knowledge by study, technique only by 
practice. A curriculum for the training of social workers therefore must include 
practice. There has been since the beginning of the movement for training in our 
field a recognition of the importance of field work, the function of which has been to 
provide just this opportunity for practice. It is apparent, however, that the practice 
which leads to the acquisition of a technique involves more than field work. 

A large part of the practice through which technique is acquired may be organized 
in a training scheme in addition to field work. From the point of view of well rounded 
training it is essential that this be done. Technique represents a particular habit of 
mind in the use of certain definite materials. This habit of mind may be developed 
in class apart from the field, provided the right materials are used. If a class of 
students is presented with a concrete situation taken from the records of a social 
agency and representing a problem which the agency has worked at, the class has 
evidently the same opportunity to show a skilled handling of this situation that the 
agency had. Being students and not trained workers they will not arrive as quickly 
at a program of the steps to be followed. It is possible, however, to provoke a dis- 
cussion of the suggestions made by the class which will epitomize the entire experience 
of the profession of social work through which it arrived at the methods of work which 
the agency used. Generations of social workers by the trial-and-error method have 
developed such technical methods. Any good training school should provide oppor- 
tunities whereby students can as a part of their training go through the same trial 
and error process in reaching the same methods of finding sound ways of handling 
concrete situations. Teaching material for this aspect of training is the record of work 
done by a social agency put in a form that makes it available for class use. Such 
material is almost wholly unavailable at the present time. Providing it is the greatest 
problem which professional training in this field faces. 

There are many reasons why it is difficult to obtain. First, records, whether of 
social case work, of surveys, or of community organization, are prepared to be of value 
to trained workers rather than to students. The preparation of such records for 
teaching purposes brings out points in the process quite different from those which it 
is necessary to emphasize in preparing a record for use in the work of an organization. 
Second, it is only recently that the possibilities of the case method of teaching have 
been realized. Cases have been used as illustrations in showing the soundness of 
principles didactically presented for a long time. In the training of social workers, 
however, courses designed to develop resourcefulness and the right habits of thought 
by the case method are comparatively new. Third, it is not easy to prepare records 
for this purpose. For this kind of teaching the most important aspect of a record 
is not the results to which it led but the actual steps that were taken and the reasons 
why these steps were taken. As an exercise for students a concrete situation has 
educational value because it imposes upon the students the necessity of developing all 
possible alternatives of action and a decision upon one of them as representing the 
most promising. The record in question, if it is has been properly prepared for teaching 
purposes, should then show what alternative was decided upon in the handling of the 
situation and why. If the class decided upon the same alternative and the record is 
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one of successful work its reasoning has been justified. If it decided upon a different 
one it would have to justify its decision and the result of the work shown by the record 
would, or would not, give a basis for this justification. 

To secure such records means first of all that situations must be discovered in the 
experience of social agencies which call for skillful handling. These discovered, it is 
necessary to analyze the processes followed by the worker. This is not easy. The 
tendency is to look for results rather than for methods. Few records as they stand 
can be analyzed for teaching purposes without getting from the workers who did the 
work much suggestion as to the processes followed. Many workers are wholly uncon- 
scious of their processes, and their most important reasoning is usually unrecorded. 

Some attempt to secure teaching material in regard to the technical aspects of 
social work will illustrate both the difficulties and the possibilities. As I have said, 
any situation which has required and received skillful handling is good material for 
this pur, vse, provided the way in which the skillful handling was applied can be shown 
as well as its results. In a search for such material I once encountered a case in which 
a discouraged, crippled, unskilled youth of nineteen, unable to work, and distrustful 
of every human being outside of his household, became, through the efforts of a social 
worker, a skilled telegrapher with a steady job. The record of this case as I found it 
in the agency under whose auspices the work was done listed entries from time to time 
culminating in a highly successful result. There was no hint of the methods used by 
the worker although in the progress of the case situation after situation was discovered 
or hinted at which called for the most skillful handling. It took an entire afternoon 
with this worker to discover just how he proceeded at these various crises and what 
factors in the situation led him to proceed as he did. He had been wholly unconscious 
of methods but his entire handling of the case was full of skillful methods of which a 
less competent person would have been incapable. Many less competent people have 
been trained to do work as skillful. Such training will be easier hereafter if we can 
include in it such teaching material as this case, when analyzed, provided. 

Recently I had an interesting conference with a man who has been remarkably 
successful in developing interest in community activities in villages and small cities. 
His experience would yield an abundance of the richest kind of material for teaching 
purposes. He has been called into various communities, sometimes by invitation 
of prominent citizens, sometimes by a church, sometimes by the grange, sometimes 
by private individuals, practically always with the request that he make suggestions 
as to how the community may accomplish some specific purpose. His aim has been, 
while meeting the immediate request which occasioned his coming, to develop the 
interest of the members of the community through some sort of organization, either 
an existing one or a new one, which would make such community interest available 
for meeting the continuing community needs. The university with which he is 
connected has issued a monograph on community organization outlining the methods 
which should be followed in such work. Among other things it contains a number of 
brief records of what has been accomplished in particular communities, community 
action for the study and control of health problems, school situations, pageants, contests 
for the development of better quality live stock or agricultural products, cultural activi- 
ties of one kind or another. Anything which represents a community need and can 
be made a conscious community interest has served as the starting-point for developing 
an organization of citizens prepared to lead in activities of all sorts. From the point 
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of view of types of situations which require expert handling, from the point of view 
of results which may be achieved, these records were illuminating and suggestive 
and in the form presented would make useful documents for the discussion of certain 
problems of community organization. For training purposes, however, the significant 
aspects of this piece of work were entirely omitted. If the experiences of this worker 
were to be formulated in order to provide teaching material in methods of work they 
should have been analyzed in order to show some such phases as these: This worker 
never undertakes to work out a program for a community until he is invited. Why 
not? In a given situation he received an invitation from two or three responsible 
citizens, one of them perhaps a clergyman, two of them farmers. He paid a visit to 
the community and talked with these men. In this conversation it was revealed, let 
us assume, that certain health conditions in the town were bad. This community 
organizer as a result of this conference suggested that a meeting of citizens be called 
at a later date which he would attend. In organizing a community did he always sug- 
gest that a meeting of a larger number be called? No, he did not. What different 
next steps did he at different times suggest ? Sometimes he suggested that a specific 
subject be presented at a Sunday night service at the church, sometimes he suggested 
a private conference with one or two other persons, sometimes that the next meeting 
of the grange be devoted to the subject, sometimes that no meeting at all be held 
but that certain other facts be gathered by some particular person in a position to do 
so before any further steps were taken. Why is one kind of procedure sound in one 
case and not in another? Why did he decide upon the particular procedure he did in 
the particular case under discussion instead of another? A similar analysis could 
be made of each successive step in the situation. The purpose of such an analysis 
is to develop all of the possible alternatives at each step and to discover the reasons 
why some are rejected and a particular one decided upon. 

When an experience is analyzed in this way the particular situation may be 
presented to a class and its members required to think out the proper procedure from 
the beginning, their decisions at each step checked up by the actual procedure that was 
followed. 

Here is another illustration of the difference between analyzing experience in the 
routine of social work for the record of a social agency and analyzing it for teaching 
purposes. A physician was called upon to treat a case of illness in the household 
of a well-to-do family in which certain information regarding the routine of life in the 
- household and some intimate details as to the reactions of various members was 
essential. He sent a social case worker to spend a week-end in the household with the 
approval, of course, of the family concerned. She was there from Saturday afternoon 
until Monday morning. For the purposes of the medical and social treatment of this 
case her record of the experience would include certain facts which she observed and 
certain recommendations as to diagnosis and treatment. From the point of view of 
instruction however it would be possible to make a very different record of this experi- 
ence. As a social case worker I am interested in what she observed and in the con- 
clusions which she drew. As a teacher of social case work, however, I am interested 
in this aspect of her experience, but even more in another. I wish to know how a case 
worker would meet the constantly recurring situations, some of them minutes or 
seconds apart, upon which her success in winning a place in the household, in gaining 
and holding the confidence of the family, in making herself persona grata to its mem- 
bers without smothering their spontaneity and at the same time accomplishing her 
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main purpose to acquire information. How did she get the information that she 
wished ? If she saw the possibility of getting a revealing insight into a point of view or 
habit, provided she could find some member of the family in the right mood, or talk 
with her under the right circumstances, how did she contrive to bring about these 
circumstances, or to what extent could she make her association with the particular 
person concerned such as would develop the mood that would bring out the things 
she sought ? 

The power to conduct one’s self so as to accomplish this is the power that we 
ascribe to a social worker when we say that he is trained. An agency for social work 
which takes pains to equip itself with trained workers assumes that they will have 
this power. It is therefore something taken for granted as lying behind the actual 
incidents in a particular piece of social work. The method of using this power never 
gets into the record. The record is devoted to a statement of incidents, and the con- 
clusions that are drawn from them. Obviously such records must be analyzed from 
an entirely different point of view if they are to be made available for teaching purposes. 

Teaching material for the technique side of training for social work must be 
drawn directly from the experience of social workers. It has no other legitimate 
source. Moreover such material can rarely be found in the records, as they stand, 
which social workers make of their experiences. Such records, so far as they define 
the situations dealt with and show the results achieved, indicate the possibility that the 
teaching material exists. If it exists, however, it exists largely in the minds of the 
workers. In order to provide it therefore social workers who have done their work 
well must be encouraged to analyze their work from the point of view of the methods 
used. Such analyses then become the best possible textbooks for use in training 
courses. 

How are we going to accumulate such material? The very limited amount that 
we have has been prepared by busy case workers and a few teachers (we have very 
few teachers in this field) who have taken the time to dig it out in order to meet a 
pressing training need. If it is to be accumulated systematically and in sufficient 
quantity I believe the process must begin farther back. In the first place the schools 
which are training social workers ought to give their students not merely training in the 
methods of social work but an insight into the importance of this sort of analysis 
and some training in the power to make it. Analysis of this kind is valuable not 
merely for teaching but is exceedingly valuable for case workers themselves as reveal- 
ing to them what the actual process is by which they get results. It is of the highest 
possible value to those who are supervising case work. If students in professional 
schools can be trained to make this kind of analysis we shall be adding every year, 
through our graduates, to the increasing number of social workers who appreciate 
the importance of building up a supply of teaching material and have been given a 
start at least toward acquiring proficiency in preparing it. A part of this training in 
case record analysis in the schools should be actual experience in the whole process that 
I have described—experience, that is, in getting behind the actual sequence of events in 
any given piece of social work in order to discover the methods used. If this is system- 
atically done by schools and training classes we ought to expect to get a substantial 
increase in the amount of material for these courses. 

The records of social agencies, however, represent by no means the only sources of 
teaching material for training social workers. Earlier in this discussion I spoke in some 
detail of human adjustment as the field of social work. This necessarily sketchy 
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discussion was designed to indicate that a large part of the skill of the social worker 
is rooted in his own power of adjustment to his own environment. Every human 
being has had experiences in handling situations, or in having been a party to situations 
handled by others, which are highly suggestive from the point of view of the social 
worker. In conversations regarding social case work for example we constantly hear 
discussions in which emphasis is placed upon the importance of the case worker 
giving something of himself in his contact with those with whom he deals professionally. 
We suggest now and again that the best case worker is he who can share the rich 
experiences of life, or their results in character or spirit, with those whom he is aiding 
professionally. I suspect, however, that despite a genuine assent to this proposition 
a line is drawn by too many case workers between life as they know it themselves and 
life as it is lived by those with whom they deal. This is not necessarily from snobbish 
motives. It is rather because we do not tend to realize the essential unity of life or 
the value for every human relationship of all that enriches, strengthens, or stabilizes 
any such relationship. I am inclined to think that we have overlooked a fertile field 
of teaching material in those areas of human interest that are not regarded as the 
field of organized social work. Records of human relationships of whatever kind or 
wherever found are entirely relevant material for teaching in the field of social work. 
I have discovered within the past year, for example, a wealth of new material for the 
teaching of social case work in an analysis of novels and plays in which there is a record 
of the effort of one person to influence, guide, or control the conduct or the well-being 
of another. Many books describe this kind of case work with a wealth of detail as to 
the method used which sometimes makes a teacher sigh for a novelist in the case record 
writing departments of our social agencies. 

Another interesting possibility for giving students “the feel” of case work in 
action would be an opportunity to know what it feels like to be treated by a case 
worker. I donot know where such records can now be found. If I am right, however, 
in thinking that case work in its essence is deliberate human relationship at its best 
some useful teaching material may be secured by asking anybody, the more intelligent 
the person the better—case workers themselves, for example—what considerations 
have led them to respond at any time to the influence of another person. What 
has given them confidence in the leadership of experts of one kind or another? I 
am confident that analysis of this sort would be rich material for training case workers. 

Analysis of the methods used by case workers which I discussed a few moments 
ago reveals the kind of thinking through which a case worker goes in working out his 
plans. The response which people make to leadership would give us an insight into 
the emotions and other reactions of an individual who sees case work coming toward 
him head on, so to speak. In order to test the possibility of getting this sort of informa- 
tion I made an experiment in a casual conversation recently. I was talking with a 
woman one of whose children had been ill for a long time. She had consulted two 
different physicians in different cities, having moved from one city to the other. I 
discovered that she rated both physicians equally from the point of view of professional 
ability. It was when I discovered that she had greater confidence in the medical 
treatment of one than she had in the medical treatment of the other, although she 
regarded them as equally able, that I tried to ascertain why her response to one physi- 
cian was more complete, more open, readier, than to the other. The result was of 
course quite unscientific and I should hardly record it here if I had not discussed it 
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with some physicians later on who thought it was highly significant from the point 
of view of those factors in a patient’s personality or thought which determine in a 
large measure the success of prescribed medical treatment. The woman whose 
experience was analyzed found herself in the case of physician Number One distrusting 
his grasp on the problem despite his having given every evidence of devoting himself 
unqualifiedly to it. In the case of the other she had complete confidence in his leader- 
ship. When I asked her what the difference was between the two men the following 
five points emerged from a somewhat rambling discussion: Physician Number Two, who 
had been successful in winning her confidence, seemed to her first of all thoroughly 
and completely honest. She did not question the honesty of Number One but she 
had an uneasy feeling that he was not always frank. She was ready to believe that he 
had good professional reasons for not being frank. Physician Number Two evidently 
did not recognize the same reasons for he had used frankness in certain matters where 
Number One had not. In the second place she believed that to Physician Number Two 
any matter that was of vital concern to the patient was of concern also to the physician. 
He did not assume an obviously artificial interest in unrelated matters but he gave 
the appearance at any rate of considering factors which seemed to the patient to be 
important however they might have seemed to him. She did not feel this to be true 
of Number One. In the third place Physician Number Two revealed an imagination 
which had a certain “feel” for unvoiced considerations on the part of the patient. For 
instance, the suggestion of an operation by the physician at a somewhat critical time 
was accompanied voluntarily by a discussion of certain matters regarding this par- 
ticular operation which loomed large in the consciousness of the patient, but which 
without the physician’s leading would probably have been unexpressed. In the 
fourth place Number Two rather tended to probe for the reasons which might underlie 
prejudice and unresponsiveness in an attempt to remove them. Finally, the whole 
continuing contact of Number Two was marked by a certain warmth of relationship 
which was not exaggerated or feigned, but was essentially human. 

I mention this instance not because it has scientific value but because it seems to 
me to be a quite empirical but excellent illustration of an entirely sound and highly 
important kind of research. Any social case worker who would take the time to 
analyze her own reactions in similar situations could not help but have a power of 
approach to families and individuals whom she has under treatment quite different 
than if her technique is gained wholly out of an objective analysis of situations as 
situations. Case work is fundamentally the influence of one personality upon another. 
Part of the technical equipment of a case worker is derived from her power to appreciate 
and understand what it is that leads human beings to respond to the influence of 
others. To develop this appreciation and understanding as a matter of training we 
must have teaching material. We shall make a mistake if we confine ourselves for 
this phase of training to material that is drawn from the records of social agencies. 
Wherever throughout the range of human life as we know it we can find instances of 
the successful influence or control by one human being over others we have potential 
subject-matter for a training course. It needs only to be analyzed in order to under- 
stand the processes which lay behind the successful exercise of such influence or control. 

If this whole discussion could be summed up it would come to this. The training 
of the social worker on the technical side is training in certain habits of thought in the 
use of a certain kind of material. Technical proficiency can be acquired only by 
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practice. That which prospective social workers need to practice is exactly what 
trained social workers are doing. The subject-matter for such training must be the 
situations with which trained workers deal. To make this subject-matter available 
for teaching it must be analyzed in order to show not merely what such trained workers 
have accomplished but how they have accomplished it. In other words, a particular 
piece of social work to be made valuable for teaching must be analyzed so as to reveal 
the whole body of reasoning, conceptions, and mental habits which in the trained 
worker entered largely unconsciously into his actions. For the purpose of training 
is to enable the student to enter into such a definite possession of these conceptions 
and mental habits as will enable him to work with the same lack of consciousness of 
technical method. The preparation of this material can only be undertaken by those 
who are themselves social workers. I believe the schools have a responsibility, first, 
to perceive the possibilities of its use; second, to train their graduates to analyze 
experience in terms of the methods that underlie experience; and third, with the 
co-operation of their graduates and others to accumulate records of successful achieve- 
ment in social work analyzed in this way. 

This paper started with the proposition that the training which marks the social 
worker is a combination of philosophy, knowledge, and technique. I wish to empha- 
size in closing the essential need of this combination. This discussion has been con- 
cerned almost wholly with teaching material for the development of technique, not 
because it is necessarily more important than the other two but because for its develop- 
ment we have available less teaching material than for the others. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to add that it is hardly possible to direct training toward the development 
of technique without at the same time emphasizing the importance of comprehensive 
knowledge and the driving power of a sound philosophy. 


THE PROCESS OF STANDARDIZATION AMONG SOCIAL AGENCIES 
Otto W. Davis, Secretary, Minneapolis Council of Social Agencies 


When I was asked to speak on this subject I was told that it was to be no recital 
of great accomplishments, but rather a discussion of the technique of standardization, 
with some illustrations. 

At a previous session of this Conference, Mr. Stillman, of the Grand Rapids 
Federation, referred to the two methods most commonly used as “co-operation 
upon” and “co-operation with.” He defined the first as “the process of pertinent 
and definite suggestion to all the interested agencies,” while “co-operation with”’ 
was described as “‘the process of conference with the interested agencies.” 

The method of making direct suggestions to an agency or group of agencies has 
probably been used most widely in connection with standards set up by business and 
commercial bodies as a basis for indorsement. For the most part, these standards 
have seldom gone beyond the commonly accepted practices of business men. An 
active board of managers, the keeping of accounts, an annual audit, and the prevention 
of new agencies where there would be obvious duplication are the points that have 
been stressed. Ofttimes one of the requirements listed called for the use of the Confi- 
dential Exchange. Practically not much was done to enforce such use, although calling 
attention to it did some good. 
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Occasionally an indorsement committee tried to go farther and secure better 
standards of service on the part of certain agencies, but usually it did not take long 
for such committees to find themselves beyond their depth. As we look back at it, it 
does not seem strange that a small group composed of business and professional men 
should have faltered or failed when it came to passing upon the standards which 
should prevail in family relief work, in institutions for children, for the aged or the 
handicapped, in home-finding work, settlement activities, and other forms of social 
service. Those of us who make a practice of attending these conferences year after 
year find difficulty enough ourselves in knowing what the standards should be. 

The indorsing committee could do nothing less and little more than depend upon 
knowledge possessed by its secretary or what could be gained from correspondence. 
If it tried the latter, it soon found itself without knowledge of many to whom it might 
write, and uncertain at best in a field where so-called experts do not always agree on 
methods. 

In spite of these handicaps, the indorsement committee was able to bring about 
certain improvements in the grosser evils by use of the direct suggestion method. 
Many of those who used this method, however, will bear witness to the fact that such 
suggestions were often resented by those board members and social workers who 
apparently feel that because they have done the same thing the same way for thirty 
years, it therefore must be right. The direct suggestion method is apt to bring 
unpleasant remarks regarding the “imported secretary” who has been “brought in 
to teach us how to run our work,” and also regarding the presumption of a committee 
of business men in thinking they know anything about charity. 

Largely because of such difficulties encountered, the indorsement committee of 
the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association decided five years ago that if the 
best progress was to be made toward a higher standard of service among the Minne- 
apolis social agencies, it must come as the result of experiences among representatives 
of the societies themselves and not be superimposed from without. This led directly 
to the organization of the Council of Social Agencies, a delegate body composed of two 
delegates from each agency. Since its formation, all questions relating to standards 
have been determined by this body. 

How far short the commercial association indorsement committee really fell even 
in securing accurate accounting is clearly revealed when joint financing is undertaken. 
The necessity of preparing a detailed budget on a prescribed form with a comparative 
statement for the two preceding years has proved an acid test to more than one 
agency. Many agencies discover that their books have been kept so poorly that it 
is almost impossible to furnish the information. One association doing a business 
around $100,000 found that its bookkeeping system had entirely broken down, and 
after six weeks’ work by an expert accountant, they discovered they were in a hole 
to the extent of nearly $12,000 instead of $3,000 as was supposed. No persuasion 
was necessary to induce the association to install a new and adequate accounting 
system, and for the first time in many years, the board of directors receive each 
month a statement which tells them just how they stand. 

The standardizing of accounts was considered so important in Minneapolis that 
the council employed the best expert accountant and auditor it could obtain to take 
charge of this work. An annual audit is made, new accounting systems installed 
where needed, and, in general, the auditor is available for any society whenever it is 
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puzzled or wishes to know the proper way to handle an item. Much time could be 
spent in describing the ridiculous and deplorable conditions found. As each agency 
has itself determined if it would unite in joint budget raising, it does not resent the 
criticism or aid offered, but usually welcomes it. 

In a financial federation, the direct suggestion method is not especially difficult 
respecting those matters that relate to the business end of the agencies unless the 
income bears a close relation to the social policy of the agency, as in the instance of a 
boarding home for employed women. In my own city, the question of the proper 
policy in financing such homes was referred to a committee of the council on which all 
the homes were represented. There it was thoroughly studied and discussed in many 
meetings running over a period of some months, until the group understood the whole 
matter and could reach a decision. This decision was reported to the council at a 
regular meeting and when adopted became binding on the budget and distribution 
committee. 

A committee engaged in the study of budgets will frequently find things that it 
believes should be changed. Our own budget committee has not been very successful 
in gaining results from the direct suggestion method except where the changes proposed 
related to already accepted standards of business or social service. At the present 
time, it is more apt to ask the council itself to determine what standard should prevail 
in any question relating to social standards or policies. 

At a recent meeting of one council, two such requests were received. One stated 
that the committee had been asked to finance an employment bureau for returned 
soldiers and had agreed to do so temporarily. Meanwhile, it desired that the proper 
committee of the council make an investigation for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
the employment departments maintained by a number of social agencies are all 
required and whether increased efficiency might be gained by a consolidation. 

At the same meeting, another communication stated that the budget and dis- 
tribution committee had been told that there are now some six different nurses repre- 
senting as many nursing services covering practically all sections of the city and 
a seventh nurse covering one portion. The communication stated that the committee 
would like to have light relative to the wisdom and necessity of extending the service 
of this seventh nurse, who does prenatal work, to other sections of the city and asked 
that the appropriate committee of the council submit such information respecting the 
necessity for so many different nursing services as will enable the budget committee 
to successfully defend its action before any group of intelligent citizens. 

Not long ago, the budget committee received a request to finance a day nursery 
for colored children. The matter was referred jointly to the committees on children 
and family treatment, who investigated and reported that they found no need for the 
contemplated service. Inasmuch as the committees represent the best experience 
that can be found in their respective fields in the city, any decision arrived at by them 
is apt to be more accurate, carry greater weight and be more readily received than 
would be possible had the decision been reached by the budget committee itself. 
Moreover, it relieves the committee of a vast amount of work for which it is poorly 
fitted, while at the same time it acts as a real stimulus to better work on the part of 
the agencies represented on the committees making the findings. 

The “indirect” method of influencing standards through conference and co- 
operation with all the interested agencies appears to be much more extensively used 
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than the direct suggestion method we have thus far considered. The process 
followed in different cities appears to be much the same and may be described some- 
what as follows: 

A Council of Social Agencies or a Financial Federation having been formed, a 
number of permanent or possibly temporary committees are appointed such as a 
committee on family treatment, one on children, on health, on neighborhood work, etc. 
To get started the board of managers or executive committee suggests certain things 
that each committee might do. The suggestions should be worked out carefully and 
expressed in terms easily understood. For instance, each committee may be asked 
to undertake a survey of its own field for the purpose of ascertaining what are the 
prevailing methods and standards, and what they should be in the light of local 
experience and the experience of similar agencies in other cities. 

It may be asked to undertake to discover how far, if at all, overlapping or duplica- 
tion exists and if there is any uncovered ground in its field that should be provided 
for by the extension of existing agencies or the organization of new ones. 

The committee may also be asked to consider the question of co-operative rela- 
tions between societies composing its group as well as between them and societies in 
other groups. This is a function, however, which should not be pressed at first. 

Let me emphasize again the necessity of giving care to the language used. It 
should be simple but comprehensive, and the things asked should be such as no agency 
would feel it could not gladly give. There are few persons who would not like to 
know how others do the same things they themselves do—it matters not whether it 
is making bread, placing children, or running clubs. 

Before the committee meets, the secretary and chairman go over some of the 
subjects that might be taken up and jot down an outline. Nothing is said about this, 
however, when the committee meets, but every encouragement is given to have its 
members suggest what should be done. It may soon be discovered that there are 
several groups represented on the committee. For instance, if it is a meeting of the 
committee on children, it may soon be discovered that there are present several who 
represent children’s homes, others represent day nurseries, others aid and protective 
agencies, etc. If the city has many agencies, what is more natural than creating 
separate sub-committees for the larger groups, although perhaps not at once. 

The question is soon raised as to what we shall seek to learn about each other’s 
work, and how. Someone suggests the questionnaire. You start around the circle 
asking each to suggest a question, and the thing is off. It is now a question of patiently 
guiding. If the secretary has carefully worked out a questionnaire in advance, the 
committee may complete its list of questions at one meeting. Of course, the secre- 
tary never lets the committee know even if he has one prepared. He may, however, 
show them a questionnaire used for a similar purpose in another city and pregnant with 
suggestions. 

When the replies have been received and summarized, the representatives of all 
the agencies concerned are invited to review and discuss them. There is absolute 
frankness. Every card is placed face up on the table. 

As the replies to each question are discussed, there usually tend to appear certain 
standards or ideals which those present believe should be aimed at. Occasionally 
there is sharp division of opinion, when more light must be sought. No agency 
likes to have its work regarded as below standard, and a little time usually finds it 
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striving for the goal set. If no such result appears, it may be necessary to have 
formal standards prepared, which are reported to the council as a whole. If adopted 
by it, they then become the accepted standard and the budget committee can properly 
require any participating agency to reasonably adhere to them. 

A good time to set standards is when a new agency is proposed. For instance, 
if a new settlement or neighborhood house is proposed, the question at once arises as 
to whether it is needed in the particular location suggested and how we may determine 
this fact. This provides an opportunity for the committee on neighborhood work 
to exercise its powers of analysis and discrimination. It may decide upon a basis for 
determining the need. This will prove very stimulating to the old agencies, and 
quite possibly some enterprising member may be induced to suggest, as they near the 
close of their task, that they apply the same standards of measurement to their own 
institutions. 

The plan outlined, with minor modifications, has been tried successfully again 
and again in different cities. The use of the Confidential Exchange has been stimu- 
lated; standards of care in institutions completely changed; record forms agreed 
upon; standards of relief set up; a new attitude created toward the unmarried mother 
and her child; old agencies have been combined and new forms of service developed. 

One such study revealed not only an absence of adequate facilities to care for the 
aged of the city, but a lack of adequate protection for those who had paid to some of the 
various homes considerable sums of money with the expectation that they would be 
cared for the balance of their lives. In several instances, the money received from 
fees had been invested in real estate immediately upon the opening of the home, and a 
few months later found the agency with a real job on its hands to keep the old folks 
from going hungry. This led to the setting up of a standard requiring that all fees 
be placed in a separate fund and not more than ro per cent transferred to the current 
expense account in any one year. 

Another common process in arriving at standards is through the case conference 
continued over a period of time sufficient for workers to become thoroughly familiar 
with each other’s problems. Sometimes it is a study of a group of especially trouble- 
some cases. Again, it may be an analysis of work being done with comparisons with 
similar work elsewhere. This is often effective in raising the standards in public 
agencies. Not an infrequent way of raising standards of public agencies is to loan 
the agency the services of one or more trained people for the purpose of making a 
demonstration. Sometimes, it is wise to have a survey made by an expert brought 
in from outside, but in my opinion, efforts should first be made to create a conscious 
need for such an expert on the part of those agencies concerned, and to have the 
study made if possible under the auspices of the group concerned. Whatever method 
is followed, care should be taken to see that the public is kept acquainted with the 
work proposed and the facts gained, but the wrong kind of publicity, or publicity at a 
wrong time, may delay progress to a distressing extent. 

To sum up, in efforts toward the improvement of standards and ideals: A result 
reached as a natural growth from the unfolding of experience and among the members 
of a group is apt to be more happily achieved and more permanent in quality. 

The method of direct suggestion may be used with reasonable safety if the changes 
suggested are such as relate to already accepted standards of business or social service 
policy. If, however, the proposal involves a social policy, on which there may be 
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radical difference of opinion, it may well be first referred to an appropriate committee 
for study and recommendation. 

In working with a committee, great care should be observed to proceed from the 
known to the unknown, as seen by its members. Avoid giving your committee the 
idea that you are running ahead of it. Better stick with the slowest member till 
others are well ahead. 

Let the committee feel that they have reached their own decision. Do not 
make it for them. 

Be resourceful and adapt methods to the problem. 

Keep the community aware of studies being made and standards approved. 

If the things mentioned appear simple and trite, I can only say that in my opinion 
they are too often overlooked, and are worthy of the best efforts we can put into them. 
If others have achieved better results by use of different methods, I trust they will 
tell us how as well as what was accomplished. No one will welcome a new idea more 
than one who has used the methods I have tried to describe. 


DIVISION X—THE UNITING OF NATIVE AND 
FOREIGN-BORN IN AMERICA 


MEXICAN IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES 


Ernestine M. Alvarado, International Institute, Young Women’s Christian 
Association, New York 


Those who from the immigration offices behold the masses of men, brown-colored, 
circumspect, silently awaiting their turn with that air of indifference which reminds 
us of the oriental peoples, have little idea of the enormous forces of individuality 
represented in that apparently passive throng, and imagine that they must be treated 
as human cattle, always generalizing, because no one can dream of detaching the 
individual from the mass which appears to the observer so uniform. But, when it 
comes to distributing them for the various kinds of work, then it is found that each 
one constitutes a separate problem almost without connection with the others. He 
who knows how to treat them, takes special care in studying them, giving personal 
attention to each and every one; and only by this method good results can be 
obtained. 

The Mexicans who come to the United States are of three types, namely, the 
aristocracy or leisure class, who come for political, educational, or business reasons; 
the middle class, who come for political reasons, but more often for study, business 
opportunities, and professional advancement; and the peon or laboring class who 
come for economic betterment. I shall confine my paper to the Mexicans of this 
third class. 

The Mexicans of the lower class who constitute the greater part of the immigration 
element to this country, respond generously when rightly treated. They are intelligent 
and indefatigable workers when they are put in the right place. They are reliable, 
serious, of quick comprehension, and at the same time calm and reflective. In our 
country, and owing to causes against which the revolution is still fighting, those men 
have received almost no education; many of them do not know how to read and write. 
It is imperative that they be educated by you. You can make of them a very useful 
element in your social life and in the prosperity of the nation. 

They come from Mexico in search of new horizons. They have been told about 
the prosperity of this country, of the liberty that they may enjoy here, of the big 
salaries they may obtain, of the practicability and value of your methods, of the low 
cost of living, and thousands of other things which are growing obsolete. They 
come seeking that wonderful country wherein they hope to find greater liberty than 
in their own. The “enganchaores,” men who come down to Mexico in order to 
bring labor, make golden promises, so beautiful and bright that they are the more 
deceived; and although the Mexican government does its utmost to enlighten them, 
warning them against false offers, they have inherited wandering habits from Aztecs 
and Castillians, and they go out in search of the golden treasure like mythological 
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argonauts. This bold spirit, this adventurous impulse toward the unknown, implies 
a greatness of soul, an aspiration toward betterment, a character, which must be taken 
into account, and it is “up to you,” citizens of the United States, to take care of these 
bold dreamers in order that they may find in your country, if anywhere, at least some- 
thing of what they have dreamed. 

Up to the present the majority of these men have returned to Mexico taking with 
them disappointment instead of fortune. They have complained of being treated 
like cattle; that no one knew how to understand their personality, their individuality; 
that they have fallen into hands that intended only to exploit their physical resistance, 
frugality, and unselfishness. They have rarely found anyone who has wisely opened 
to them the path of education, a course which would have been a thousand times 
more profitable and more human. 

The Mexican has a sentiment of patriotism set in his innermost soul. Its roots 
are deeply embedded in tradition. Unfortunately, our country is misrepresented 
and abused nearly everywhere in the United States, in theaters, moving pictures, 
newspapers, books, and private conversations. Perhaps (I would prefer to believe 
it so), it is done without ill intention, probably thoughtlessly, but it isdone. Mexicans 
find an antagonistic atmosphere for everything that is Mexican, and this fact neces- 
sarily tends to make difficult their uniting with you. You could hardly become 
friends with one who begins by insulting your mother; and for us Mexicans love 
for our country is not less than love for our mothers. 

The best way to attract Mexican immigrants is by educational advantages, not 
only the education of the immigrants themselves, but also the education of those 
who are going to be in contact with them. I mean the American people, especially the 
American workmen. Both American and Mexican workers have a lot to learn from 
each other. When the time comes that you understand our country, as great as it is 
unfortunate, you will respect and love those good Mexicans who come to you full of 
hopes, and then you will know how to treat them in order that those hopes may not 
be in vain. 

To found really friendly relations between our two countries, closer contact between 
American and Mexican labor must be established. But, unfortunately, the Mexican 
worker finds very often that it is impossible for him to join your workers’ organizations. 
Mexicans go back to Mexico and carry with them the recollection of the animosity 
they found here. If ever the American worker has found any animosity in Mexico 
it has been because of the sentiment brought there by Mexicans returning from the 
United States. All this also will have to disappear when education has taught your 
laborers that the Mexican laborer does not belong to an inferior race, and should by 
no means be discriminated against. Fraternity is an international obligation, a 
duty of humanity. In order that the United States may make effective the high 
ideals of democracy and liberty, it is necessary for the American laboring man to 

learn to treat his less fortunate Mexican brother with sympathy and justice. 
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THE PROGRESS OF ADJUSTMENT IN MEXICAN AND 
UNITED STATES LIFE* 


Vera L. Sturges, Secretary for Non-English Speaking Women, Southwestern Field, 
Young Women’s Christian Association 


Some time ago there ran in the newspapers a series of reflections from one Mr. 
Skygatt, presumably from Mars. His questions and conclusions were singularly 
pertinent, and ranged all the way from American football to women’s dress. What 
would be his deduction as to current opinion in the United States regarding our sister 
republic, Mexico, if he were to pick up a Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature and see 
titles such as these? ‘‘ Mexico Continues to Erupt in a Modest but Lively Manner,” 
“What Mexico Is Striving For,” “‘What We Should Do about Mexico,” “The Human 
Side of Mexico,” “On the Verge of a Crime,” ‘‘The Political Shame of Mexico,” 
“Nagging at Mexico,” “Benighted Mexico,” “Messing Around in Mexico,” “Why 
Not Help Mexico?” “‘When the Storm Breaks in Mexico,” “Being Drastic with 
Mexico,” “Mexico’s Latest Bid for Attention,” “Resuming Our Epistolary Duel 
with Mexico,” “What War with Mexico Would Cost,” “‘Mexico Through Mexican 
Glasses,” ‘“‘Congress Is Bothered by Mexico,” “Both Ends against the Middle; 
Mexico and Article X,” “Jingo Soul Goes Marching On,” ‘‘Why We Should Leave 
Mexico Alone,” “Oil and Intervention,” “Military Protectorate for Mexico; the 
Viewpoint of a Native Texan,” “‘ Understanding Mexico,” etc. 

Would Mr. Skygatt agree with M. Charles Johnston in his article, “‘The Heart 
of the Trouble in Mexico,” published in the Atlantic Monthly, when he says: 

One has read in the last few weeks scores of columns concerning Mexico, including not a little invec- 
tive; but one finds in all of it hardly a line that shows a fundamental understanding of the peoples of 
Mexico. Neither newspapers nor magazine writers nor Congressional committees have brought that side 
of the matter to the light. They seem barely conscious that there is any problem to be solved. And the 


odd thing is that, in the governing powers of Mexico in Mexico itself, there seems to be the same blindness, 
the wilful blindness, perhaps, of a group of men who do not wish to see. 


The blindness is no doubt wilful on the part of certain groups both in Mexico 
and the United States, but the hazy idea that prevails in the minds of most of the 
reading public in the United States is probably due to several contributing factors, 
the main one being the difficulty of understanding and remembering Mexican history, 
to say nothing of recognizing twice in succession the Indian and Spanish names which 
bewilder and discourage the average reader, who finally ends with the idea that there 
was a revolution and that there is a general disturbance on where several factions 
are fighting for supremacy. Without going deeply into the subject, he declares with 
great authority that the Mexicans never can bring about a stable government by their 
own efforts, that the lower classes never can rise, that a great people never has devel- 
oped as far South as Mexico and hence never can, and that the United States will have 
to show them just how it is all done. 

The average literate Mexican on the other hand has usually judged us by the 
examples in Mexico—sometimes good and sometimes bad, or by his experience in 


t The words “United States” are substituted for ‘‘American” since the latter is often misinterpreted. 
Mexico’s full name, “ The United States of Mexico”’ shortens itself to ‘‘ Mexico’’ with no misunderstanding, 
but when we choose to leave off our “ United States” we have remaining a name which is an integral part 
of Canada, Mexico, Central America, and South America. It is quite natural that to Mexico we should 
constitute the “ United States’’ rather than “ America.” 
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the United States, sometimes good and sometimes bad. If he has thought of us in the 
aggregate he has pictured us as a nation rushing after wealth instead of ideals, although 
he does pretty generally respect our educational ideals and achievements. When 
we entered the world-war, Mexico being neutral and having more than enough of her 
own troubles, did not understand why it was of such vital interest to the United 
States. Added to this was a great deal of German propaganda, aimed at the Red 
Cross or any other American agency familiar to the Mexican people. 

In the first bewildering days of reconstruction many of us did not think seriously 
enough of the dangers attending the misunderstanding which dates back many years 
and which was being rapidly deepened by fresh misunderstandings between Mexico 
and us. It was only after various agencies, which were working for intervention 
from a purely sordid motive, began to express themselves on all sides, that many 
socially minded writers having accurate knowledge based on experience and study 
turned their efforts to the task of swaying public opinion in a humanitarian direction. 
Their method of approach has usually been through a comprehensive description of 
the various factors making up the Mexican republic and as brief a citation of leading 
historical events as is possible. The war has helped us to realize that it is best to 
study the characteristics, achievements, aims, ideals, environments and needs of 
peoples rather than to dwell on cold historical facts as such. It should have taught 
us, further, that telling the whole truth or none, if a half-truth is going to be prejudicial 
to a people, is one of the things that is going to “make the world safe for democracy.” 
Many authors choose a humorous vein when describing Mexico, others elect to write 
with the corners of their mouths drawn down, and still others adopt a spanking 
attitude towards any who might be tempted to disagree with them. Mannerisms, 
however, need not affect the validity of statements— 

All sorts of things and weather 

Must be taken in together, 

To make up a year, and a sphere. 
Charles Macomb Flandran’s “Viva Mexico!”’ is charmingly humorous, yet he paints 
his scenes in an accurate and sympathetic manner. By putting reliable, even 
though unsympathetic, authorities together, and if opportunity affords, by studying 
Mexican people of all types, in and out of their accustomed surroundings, one 
gradually begins to have a working basis for constructive criticism—as social workers 
we believe in that kind, although being human, and often sorely tempted, we indulge 
occasionally in the destructive type. 

Mexico is often described as a land of contradictions and promises. A few 
brief facts will serve to show why this is the case. 

The population of Mexico is estimated as being somewhere between fifteen and 
seventeen millions, among whom fifty separate dialects are spoken. Probably ten 
or twelve millions are pure Indian who wear either rough sandals or go barefoot. 
Sixty per cent of the other five millions are laborers, some of whom have a desire to 
educate their children when it is possible. Probably one-half million are revolutionists 
and one million constitute the middle class of professional men, merchants, factory 
owners, traders, ranchmen, and big farmers. Another half-million are the very rich 
men—Mexicans and foreigners—the landlords, great mine owners, sugar refiners, 
bankers, etc. Briefly, then, five millions have been progressing more or less according 
to the opportunities afforded them since Cortez landed on Good Friday, 1519. Within 
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a generation after that date the various aboriginal units had been reduced by the 
conquering Spaniards to slaves and up to the present the mass of people has not been 
able to advance to any appreciable extent, clearly not enough to exercise the political 
rights which emancipation and independence over a hundred years ago were supposed 
to give them. The slowness with which Mexico has emerged from a system of peonage 
has been inevitable, since there was practically no middle class to draw the extremes 
of the social order closer together in the formulation of their national ideals. The 
majority of the Indians were probably happy as our American negroes were when 
slaves, and the land-holding and governing classes certainly could not be expected 
to reverse their habits of thought and life, when there was no voice of public opinion 
to guide them. That the Indians did not quickly sense the terrible injustice of three 
centuries is due to their natural characteristics; for they are in general submissive, 
quiet, serious, and peaceful. Even now they do not think for themselves, are easily 
led, need restraint, and are hard to stop when once started—characteristics which are 
the logical outgrowths of slavery working through the given qualities. Intellectually 
they are children. They are apt along mechanical and agricultural lines, but are for 
the most part undeveloped. Like other primitive people they do not consider the 
value of their lives nor that of anybody else, but they cannot honestly be termed blood- 
thirsty and warlike. With all of their early human sacrifice they practiced little 
torture. The same cannot be said of the Spanish Inquisition, which began in Mexico 
about 1480 and terminated in 1815. 

It would be quite natural to thin& of Mexico as a poor and barren country if one 
were to judge by the crowds of quiet and pathetic people who crowd the immigration 
stations between Mexico and the United States. But a country which can produce 
great quantities of wheat, hemp, corn, oil, cattle, copper, timber, fruits, coffee, tobacco, 
sugar (enough for her own use in 19109, the first time for eight years), chocolate, and 
hundreds of other products can scarcely be considered poor. Two billion dollars 
worth of gold and silver were taken out during the past twenty years, and Mexico’s 
oil fields are capable of producing eight million barrels of oil a month. There are 
forests of pine and mahogany which are said to have sufficient timber to supply the 
whole continent and the streams of Mexico could furnish great natural power. With 
a rich soil and a climate making harvests possible the year round Mexico could feed 
ninety millions instead of starving a large part of her fifteen millions. 

Mexico has some 750,000 square miles or an area equal to nearly three times that 
of Texas. The 1910 census shows that about seven thousand families of Spanish 
Creole descent own nearly all of the finest soil of Mexico, the estates averaging over 
a hundred square miles each. One estate in Chihuahua, contains thirteen million 
acres, an area equal to one-half of Ohio or twice the size of Massachusetts and Dela- 
ware combined. Of lower California’s area of 70,000 square miles, an area half as 
large as Japan, 54,600 square miles or 78 per cent belong to large companies. One 
railroad in Mexico owns over three and one-half million acres of which three million 
acres are covered with pine. 

These great land fortunes are no worse in Mexico than some of our own great 
monopolies have been in the United States except that they have, perhaps, fallen 
more heavily upon the humble ignorant masses. The peon with practically no educa- 
tion, no money, and no chance to buy a small piece of land on which to practice his 
simple agricultural arts has been the one upon whom has fallen the burden of 
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having nothing and of being heavily taxed. Besides having no land, thousands upon 
thousands of those who might have learned the rudiments of farming even under a sys- 
tem of peonage, have been denied that opportunity because the Mexican landlords 
have never been strong in organizing their forces and have in many cases left the 
management to agents. As long as their estates produced a good living they were 
content. In the State of Tamaulipas there is an hacienda of 750,000 acres, which is 
larger than Rhode Island. More than half of this is tillable, but less than 20,000 
acres or about 5 per cent of that tillable has been cultivated. Independence, revolu- 
tions, and new constitutions have so far failed to relieve the land question; one hundred 
years ago there were 25,000 properties of 2,500 acres or more; now there are 11,000 
and in the hands of some 7,000 families. This concentration has come about in various 
ways, some of which are paralleled in the United States. The Yaqui Indians, for 
example, were a fairly advanced people and some were even members of the Roman 
Catholic church. When the Diaz government passed a law requiring the registration 
of written land titles they were of course unable to produce credentials and were driven 
off. From such an article as Rex Beach’s in the Cosmopolitan of November, 1910, 
entitled “‘ Messing Around in Mexico” one gets the idea that the Yaqui Indians began 
warring some forty years ago just for the fun of meeting celebrities who might be 
traveling through Mexico. On the whole Mr. Beach seems quite sympathetic but 
like many others is willing to get a laugh out of people at the expense of Mexico. 

Having considered briefly, then, a few outstanding facts about our neighbor to 
the south, we can more easily understand the past and present Mexican immigration 
and its effect on the Mexicans as well as on ourselves. 

The 1920 census will give illuminating figures, no doubt, but at present there 
are various interesting estimates of Mexican immigration. Dr. Emory S. Bogardus, 
who has recently published an excellent book on Americanization, says there were 
probably 150,000 Mexicans in southern California in 1917, 75,000 being in Los Angeles 
County alone. The United States Immigration Bulletin gives 173,663 Mexicans 
admitted from 1910 up to June 30, 1919. In 1918 and 1919, 46,446 were admitted, and 
in the same two years 42,877 departed, showing the constant flow back and forth 
across the border. During January, February, and March of 1920 nearly 40,000 
have been admitted through the two ports of Laredo and El Paso, and 1,014 excluded 
for various reasons. A study of several hundred cases in these two border cities shows 
a range in dates of entrance beginning with 1892 and running into 1920. Most of 
the men and women have come to the United States for work because they are refugees 
political and otherwise and because they desire education for themselves and families. 
Practically none of them come expecting to remain in the United States, although in 
the group studied 9 per cent own their own homes. 

Many of the group that correspond with our middle class come to learn English 
and our methods of doing business. Some of the clerical class are finding great diffi- 
culty in obtaining their kind of work, and are having to perform the hardest manual 
labor. Being physically unused to such work and realizing that their difficulty is 
primarily that of language, they are either returning to Mexico or are making great 
efforts to learn English here. Hundreds of women and girls who have never worked 
are entering the stores and trades and it is principally among this group that English 
teaching is being done, although the classes contain representatives of all types. A 
few of the so-called high-class women and more of the men, because of greater oppor- 
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tunities, are learning that education in America is the great factor in making us 
democratic, if we are democratic. It is no uncommon sight to see the woman or 
girl who entered a class wearing a shawl come in a few weeks dressed as nearly like 
the others as she can manage. 

Those who believe in forcing English on the foreigner would do well to visit the 
border cities. There the facilities even for school children are entirely inadequate, 
though constant efforts are being made to relieve the situation. To save trouble, 
to increase trade, and because Spanish is fascinating and relatively easy, many Ameri- 
cans have learned to speak that language. In El Paso there are also about three 
hundred Syrians, most of whom speak Spanish far better than they do English. 

Most border Mexicans and Americans understand each other and while there is 
some injustice on both sides there is a far greater amount of sympathy and co-operation 
than could be conceived by one who merely reads the average “‘oil-interest” news- 
paper. If the thousands who come to do the heavy work which the United States is 
eager to have them do get anywhere near a square deal they are going to take back to 
their mother-country, which they so much love for its charm and beauty if not for its 
justice, many ideas and a few new habits. “State Press” of the Dallas News says, 

By the way, has anybody noticed the greatly increased movement of Mexicans out of wet Mexico 
nto dry Texas? If the Mexicans are an inferior people, how is it that thousands of them are leaving their 
own country, where the booze flows freely, and coming to a foreign country where it flows not at all ? 
Isn’t it a sign that the Mexican wants a chance to prosper where prosperity is for all? They come to 
Texas, to Arizona, New Mexico, and California; they work, they buy red and blue clothes. they eat, they 
smoke, they drink coffee and tea and chew ice cream cones, they invest in large white hats, nickel cigars 
and similar unwonted luxuries. In short, they emerge promptly on a higher plane of living than they ever 
before experienced. Furthermore, they obey the laws, respect authority and prosper according to their 
capacities. 

There are dangers, to be sure, in the Mexican immigration, the same dangers 
which there are in certain phases of European immigration. We have a “tendency” 
n the United States to allow our newcomers to settle in the poorest houses. Even 
the better educated are forced to live in crowded and unsanitary quarters. The poor 
wandering peon with one bundle for the entire family really has a better chance for 
health when he settles on this side in a brush or tin-can-and-box house than many 
of those who are able to rent. Poorly ventilated houses in all classes are the rule. 
The climate of Mexico is such that little artificial heat is used—people live in their 
secluded patios or out in the open. Here in the United States housing conditions 
force crowded living, especially among the very poor Mexicans. It is no uncommon 
thing to find ten, twelve, and as high as sixteen people sleeping in one room with every 
possible opening closed. What this produces in physical and moral conditions need 
not be dwelt upon. In Oxnard, California, the Sugar Beet Factory Company has 
built comfortable two-room houses for the Mexican employees. Near the ceiling in 
each room has been placed a grated opening. We must have the labor. It is therefore 
our job to correct the conditions which tend to overcrowding and disease or take the 
consequence of increased tuberculosis and low standards of living. 

Poor families in Mexico, Alberto J. Pani points out, live on very little, not enough 
to produce health. In his book Hygiene in Mexico, written in 1917, he says that 
two and one-half million families formerly lived on incomes of from 35 to 75 cents per 
day. Asa result disease and epidemics were (and are) common in Mexico, the death- 
rate in Mexico City being three times that of Detroit and Cleveland. 
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Much is said about the laziness of the peon. It must be remembered that his 
wants are very simple and that if he can make ends meet by working five days instead 
of six he is going to do so and rest an extra day. Only by producing a desire for better 
food, clothing, and education for himself and family is he going to learn to work 
steadily and to save. In Yucatan owners of haciendas tried the plan of allotting 
small tracts of land to their laborers so that they might cultivate patches of corn and 
beans in their off hours. It was found that many of them would work four days 
and use the rest of the week on their own patches or in “blissful idleness.” In 1916 
the crop of sisal (rope material) fell 20 per cent below normal so that laborers had to be 
brought in. Owners who were there could coax the laborer but the others had a 
short crop. Coaxing and the plots of ground have produced results, however, accord- 
ing to General Alvarado, governor of Yucatan, who says that three times as many 
people wear shoes as formerly and that the desire for these, better clothes, and gramo- 
phones will in time result in steadier work. 

Perhaps we need not be anxious, as some are, over increased Mexican immigration, 
since thousands of Europeans are leaving the United States. It is said on the other 
hand, that Mexico is thinking of taking steps to prevent such a great emigration. 
A greater distribution on our part will benefit both Mexico and the United States, 
and relieve the pressure on the border country. People farther north will have to 
learn as those of the southwest have that the Mexican heartily resents Americaniza- 
tion if its object is to try to make him become a citizen of the United States—indeed 
that is true with any nationality. He is, however, quick to take advantage of friendly 
offers, as hundreds working with Mexicans and their children will testify. After all, 
why should we not welcome those who can qualify for entrance according to our 
present immigration laws? If the laws are inadequate perhaps the next Congress 
will modify them, but meanwhile we need Mexico’s friendship and labor and certainly 
Mexico needs our co-operation, institutions, and good will. 

If some of those who shout so continuously about “cleaning up Mexico” would 
only turn their efforts toward cleaning up those parts of the United States in which 
the majority of Mexicans are living we should be handing our neighbors, not stones, 
but bread for which they are asking. 


FOREIGN ORGANIZATIONS AND FAMILY WELFARE! 


Laura Hood, Department of Social Investigation, Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy 


In recent discussion of the problems of the immigrant in the community the 
segregation and separation which has characterized the life of many of the groups 
has become commonplace. That the life of different foreign-born groups has been 
separate from the general life of the community, and that the life of one group has 
been separate from the life of other groups has been known; but that within these 
separate groups has been developed a fairly rich and highly organized life has not been 
so widely recognized. The immigrant family tends to become a part of the local or 
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national community of his own race in America, and shares in American life in large 
degree in so far as his own national group shares in the activities and resources of 
the larger community. The extent to which this is true has not been taken into con- 
sideration in our efforts to find the solution of some of the problems of adjustment. 

During the war, for example, we became aware of the fact that within these 
national groups had developed more or less powerful and efficient organizations 
active in behalf of political interests in the old country, capable at least of fostering a 
spirit of clannishness, of perpetuating the language, customs, and ideals of an alien 
population in the midst of American life, and of keeping alive in this country national 
and racial antipathies brought over from Europe. Leaders in the European struggle 
came to them and obtained pecuniary support, political adherence, even recruiting 
for military service in foreign countries. Leaders of active societies in different 
Slavic groups have admitted quite freely that a spirit of unity and of nationality has 
been consciously fostered by these associations in America, to the end that when the 
time came for the oppressed nation to strike for freedom in the European struggle the 
representatives of the race in this country might stand solidly behind them. These 
men and women have themselves been amazed at the evidence brought out by the 
war of the extent to which separate interests have been fostered, and of the narrow 
range of contacts existing between the members of foreign-born groups and the general 
community life. 

After the generous support given the government among all our foreign-born 
groups during the war, it is impossible to raise the question of their loyalty; but their 
separateness has been greater, their exclusion from many community efforts and 
activities far more complete than even the leaders among them had realized. They 
admit that the American community has not been wholly to blame, that the situation 
has been in part allowed to develop by the earlier immigrants. The first comers knew 
what immigration means and should have been peculiarly keen to open the way for 
those who came after them, but they were in fact chiefly concerned to get ahead 
themselves and leave old associations behind. A Bohemian business man, prominent 
in both local and national organizations, said that it was his belief that since the 
European struggle against oppression was ended for his people, the organizations 
formed to support it might now become an efficient device for carrying on a con- 
structive program directed toward the establishment of a variety of contacts and the 
development of a wider range of interest among the foreign-born in the United States 
and its problems, especially since during the war many societies had learned to act 
together in spite of political and religious differences. 

The importance of the réle played by organization among immigrant races in 
America can scarcely be estimated. It is significant that although entirely new to the 
experience of most immigrants, organization of the group to meet problems of social 
welfare has come to be almost universal among the races largely represented here. A 
Croatian woman spoke of the idea of organization as “the great gift of America to the 
immigrant.” 

The first incentive to organization in all groups seems to be the precarious eco- 
nomic situation during the years of effort to gain a foothold here. The first association 
of the immigrant is one of mutual aid, and “benefit” will be found as the basis of most 
of the important foreign organizations, no matter what new purposes may have been 
taken on with the establishment and progress of the group as a whole. Leaders 
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among the groups have repeatedly emphasized the point that Americans can never 
appreciate the situation of the immigrants during their first ten years in this country. 
A common saying among them, “There is nothing in America for the immigrant at 
first but the shovel,” summarizes an industrial experience of irregular and seasonal 
work, drifting about in search of new situations, liability of occupational disease and 
industrial accident. The strangeness, the poverty, the pressure to send money home, 
lack of knowledge of money values, and ignorance of American domestic and social 
practices, in the absence of other agencies for help, drives the victim into co-operative 
effort to meet them. An appeal sent out by a Russian national society organized in 
1912 begins with some such words as these: ‘‘ While we are in this country we are doing 
the lowest kind of work and many accidents happen to us; if we do not belong to an 
organization we are without help. The purpose of our brotherhood is to help our 
brothers in a strange country.” 

The immigrant family in an American industrial center is peculiarly isolated. 
In his European village the peasant relied upon family or neighborhood in emergency; 
here he is cut off from family connection not only by distance but also by the inevitable 
weakening of the family solidarity incident to immigration, and he has no sense of 
identity with the neighborhood here, even though he live in a community of his own 
race. From this situation the mutual benefit society, based either upon village associa- 
tion in Europe or neighborhood association here, grows up in sections of cities where 
later arrivals, among groups that have been longer coming like the Bohemians, or 
members of newer groups like the Lithuanians and Croatians, are settling. These 
are usually “‘self-assessment” societies. Each member pays a small sum, often only 
25 centsa month. Out of the funds thus raised, a sick benefit of from $3.00 to $5 .00 
a week is paid. On the death of a member an assessment of from 50 cents to $1.00 
is laid on surviving members and the resulting sum paid to the bereaved family toward 
the expense of the funeral. Such societies are not incorporated, and as officers are 
often without business training, they are often unstable. They include, however, a 
considerable proportion of more recent immigrants who, through dread of charity and 
fear of falling into distress and being forced to accept hospital or other institutional 
care, are influenced to keep up their membership. These neighborhood societies often 
mean friendly interest, help in nursing, in care of children, and in household work. 
As fees are low and as provision for sick benefit seems very important, one person often 
belongs to several such societies. 

At no point is the waste and suffering entailed by the failure of our social machinery 
to provide for the needs of immigrant workers more conspicuous than in these attempts 
on the part of simple people inexperienced in finance, to fortify themselves against 
emergencies that arise from the conditions of our industrial system. 

Recognition of the essential insecurity of such associations has caused leaders 
in various groups to undertake to combine and establish them on sound financial 
principles. As such a process may be found going on in any immigrant group, it 
appears that the first problem a foreign-born group consciously faces is one of social 
insurance and that the solution is being found in the establishment of the chartered 
benevolent society. The national fraternal insurance society has become a char- 
acteristic type of organization among practically all the races in America. Among 
Slavic peoples a single group may have a number of flourishing societies with mem- 
berships determined by religious or political preferences. 
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Knowledge of the fact that even these societies are actuarily unsound tends to 
direct the more experienced people, especially of the second generation, into other 
forms of life and industrial insurance. Officers in some of the large national societies 
predict that insurance as a function of the national organization will become less and 
less important. Even now many such societies have a considerable proportion of 
uninsured members who join to share in enterprises of a social, national, charitable, 
or educational character. 

No exhaustive study of these agencies has been attempted. The significant 
facts are the extent to which foreign-born groups have been inaugurating and develop- 
ing educational and social movements, and establishing institutions and agencies quite 
independent of federal, state, and local agencies at work along the same lines; and 
the degree to which the educational and community welfare movements carried on by 
the “ American” agencies have ignored the organization and leadership of the “‘ foreign” 
community even when their activities have been based on studies in cities in which the 
population is largely foreign-born. It has been our object to discern, so far as possible, 
points of contact between the foreign society and the agency in the community intended 
to deal with any particular problem. Where no channels of communication seem to 
have been established we have been concerned to inquire how such channels can 
be most effectively created, how the barriers, which through ignorance, indifference, 
and misunderstanding on either side have been allowed to grow up, can be most easily 
broken down. We have tried to follow up such avenues as have opened up naturally 
before or after we have become acquainted with some of the leaders in different groups. 
In some instances it has been possible to establish co-operation along lines in which an 
organization has already been actively engaged or at least interested. 

In order to indicate the extent to which problems of adjustment have been 
recognized by both the local lociges and national societies, a brief description of some 
of the activities undertaken may be helpful. It would be neither possible nor profitable 
to describe the varied activities of even a small number of such societies. Those 
have therefore been chosen for discussion which indicate the extent to which a machin- 
ery intended primarily to carry on fraternal insurance may be used to promote social 
or educational movements on a national scale, especially those which indicate phases 
of problems of adjustment unfamiliar to those who know neither the European back- 
ground nor the experience of immigration, and those which in plan of organization and 
method of attack upon familiar problems indicate a basis for co-operation with agencies 
outside the group. 

A brief description of the National Croatian Society will serve to show a general 
plan of organization of a great many Slavic societies. The purpose of this society as 
set forth in the constitution is ‘‘to help people of the Croatian race residing in America, 
in cases of distress, sickness, and death, to educate and instruct them in the English 
language and in other studies to fit them for life and citizenship with our English- 
speaking people, to teach them and impress upon them the importance and duty of 
being naturalized under the laws of the United States, and of educating their children 
in the public schools of the country; these purposes to be carried out through the 
organization and establishment of a supreme assembly and subordinate assemblies of 
the Croatian people with schools and teachers.” 


The structure of this society is quite elaborate. It was incorporated in 1915 under the laws of 
Pennsylvania. The executive officers are: supreme president, vice-president, recording secretary, financial 
secretary, treasurer, medical examiner, general council, and editor of the official organ, and a number of 
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trustees. All except the supreme vice-president and trustees are salaried officers and they receive a per 
diem allowance when actively serving the organization. The legislative body is a convention meeting once 
in three years and composed of directors, the high-trial board, and of delegates provided for by by-laws. 
The high-trial board is the judicial branch of the organization composed of the president, secretary, and 
five commissioners elected by the convention. The society maintains eight funds: (1) for death benefits, 
which are arranged for in amounts from $200 to $1,000 of which $150 may be applied toward funeral 
expenses; (2) disablement benefits fund, the amounts paid being specified in accordance with nature and 
extent of disablement; (3) sickness benefit fund, or fund for meeting cost of care in national home; (4) 
administration fund; (5) fund for the official organ; (6) the national fund; (7) the reserve fund; (8) fund 
for the supply of society emblems and books for lodges. The conditions of admission and of member- 
ship, the organization and conduct of lodges, the relations among the lodges and between a lodge and the 
national society are all carefully specified in the constitution and by-laws. 

The specifications with respect to care of the sick and disabled members by the local lodge cover the 
minimum amount and the method of payment of the sickness benefit, the supervision of the care of the 
patient at home or in the hospital if sufficient or proper care cannot be given at home, and the services of 
the physician. Provision is made for the national organization to relieve the local lodge of the payment 
of the sickness benefit after a member has been incapacitated for a period of six months and in receipt of a 
benefit from the local lodge for that period. A member may then receive $5.00 a week for a period of two 
years from a fund for sick benefits and the home for invalids. The local lodge, however, retains super- 
vision of the care of such a member and makes a monthly report to the national society. 

The functions of the local lodges, aside from their official relations to the national organization are 
specified in the by-laws “‘to assist those members who do not know how to read and write (either an officer 
or member shall at least once a week teach such members reading and writing); to establish libraries for 
members and gradually supply them with the best and most necessary books; to hold entertainments 
with a view to building up the lodge treasury and to provide for brotherly talk and enjoyment.” Lodges 
are often organized on a sex basis. Officers and members of some of the local lodges in Chicago have 
endeavored to develop and extend the social and recreational features of the lodges to meet what they 
feel to be one of the greatest needs of their people, but so far with only a small measure of success. It has 
been difficult to find suitable meeting places as the Croatian people have no halls of their own and do not 
feel at home in the neighborhood recreation center. Leaders whom we have consulted feel, however, that 
it is only through the development of such opportunities within the group that Croatian women can be 
drawn into social or recreational activities in considerable numbers for because of the inferior position 
held by women of their nationality they feel strange and repressed outside their own group. 

The most important projects of the National Croatian Society have been the raising of funds for the 
establishment in each large colony of national headquarters under the name Croatian Home, and for the 
erection and maintenance of an invalid home. A national fund into which each member pays a cent a 
month is created for the “culture and enlightenment of the Croatians.” The orphan children of members 
of the society are given preference in the distribution of any benefit paid from the national fund. 


An experience growing out of this study may illustrate the way in which these 
societies could be utilized in the spread of information concerning community interests. 


The Croatian community in the United States has been confronted with the problem of the care of 
orphans of Croatian parentage. The estimated number is large in proportion to the number of Croatian 
families. The reason given is that practically all Croatian men work at low-grade labor in the steel industry 
in which fatal accidents are common. At the last convention of several of the national societies the repre- 
sentatives agreed to form a new national council especially for the care of orphan children, and by assessing 
each member of the affiliated societies two cents a month and by giving entertainments and bazaars in cities 
where there is a large national population, to raise funds for this cause. The plan was formed to buy a tract 
of land in the vicinity of Chicago on which a home and training school were to be erected. The sum of 
$10,000 was devoted to the site and $100,000 to buildings. As free thinking has spread rapidly among 
Croatians in America, it was intended to establish a nonsectarian institution and to take children of free - 
thinking parents away from the Roman Catholic schools. Through contacts established in the course o f 
this study, the leaders in this group have been led to ask what was the latest thought in the American com- 
munity on methods of child care. The request was treated as a similar request from any responsible group 
would be treated and their attention was called to the latest standard discussions of the subject such as 
the “Russell Sage Foundation Studies,” Slingerland’s Child-Placing in Families, Hart’s Preventive Treat- 
ment of Neglected Children and Ralph’s Elements of Record-keeping for Child-Helping Organizations. After 
some consideration of placing in family homes as a method of caring for dependent children, the Chicago 
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Croatian Committee decided to delay action on the erection of a costly institution, to take time for further 
study, and to hold a conference with the national committee representing the other Croatian societies 
interested. In the meantime action has been taken to change the name of the new national organization 
from the “Society for the Erection of a Croatian Orphanage” to the “Society for the Care of Croatian 
Orphans” and the by-laws of the society are being re-written so that the movement need not be committed 
to institutional care at the outset, but will be free to choose in the light of the best information at hand. 
Some of the leading members of the committee are convinced that placing out should be included in their 
plan, but feel that it may take some time to convince the Croatian people that institutional care of children 
is less desirable. They wish to delay operations until the question can be freely discussed throughout the 
whole Croatian community in America. Plans are now being made for the national committee, representing 
all the societies interested, to confer with the representatives of the public and private child-placing 
agencies in Chicago, and to obtain the most modern views as to the treatment of this problem. 


The Polish people have developed their societies into highly efficient organs 
for carrying on social projects. The concentration of the headquarters of the three 
great national societies, the Polish National Alliance with 135,000 members, the 
Polish Roman Catholic Union with 100,000 and the Polish Women’s Alliance with 
22,000 members, in Chicago, the national center for Poles in America, has tended to 
centralize their efforts there, so that they have been enabled to co-operate effectively in 
community welfare movements. 


During a serious epidemic among small children in Chicago a few years ago when infant mortality was 
high in the Polish community as elsewhere in the city, these three societies united in an infant welfare 
campaign in Polish districts. Polish physicians gave talks to mothers in their own language on the care 
and feeding of infants and on general sanitary precautions. The lectures were widely advertised through 
the newspapers and the official organs of the societies, at lodge meetings, churches and schools. They 
were held Sunday afternoons in lodge halls and public parks. They were well attended while the 
epidemic lasted, but mothers would not come unless they were alarmed. Leaders who inaugurated the 
movement came to feel the need of a more extended campaign in child care. When such leaders as these 
have expressed great enthusiasm for the value of the material in the Children’s Bureau pamphlets on child 
care, and offered their heartiest support and co-operation in a nation-wide campaign to gain the widest 
possible publicity through national channels, it has been a disconcerting experience to have to say that such 
a campaign has already been made on a national scale. 

The Polish National Alliance is the largest single organization. Through standing commissions under 
the direction of a supervisory council this society carries on extended work of a social and educational 
character. There is an Educational Commission, a Library Commission, a Relief and Aid Commission, 
and an Emigration Commission, each charged with duties of carrying on constructive work in its assigned 
field. A woman’s department for which the central government frames regulations “conforming to 
requirements of the given moment” has a number of interesting projects. Illustrations of its activities can 
be found in a movement initiated to maintain oversight of the employment of Polish women and girls 
through the establishment of the Polish Women’s Employment Agency, and in the organization of the 
Polish Women’s Protective League to provide free legal aid and advice to Polish working women. 

That family welfare depends to a great degree upon the fitness of the woman to cope with the new 
situation in which the immigrant family finds itself in this country, has, I think, been very generally 
recognized in many of the national groups, and some of the most interesting developments in these 
national societies are to be seen in projects directed toward educating the women to meet practical 
problems they face here for the first time. The Polish women seem to have been pioneers in this field. 

About twenty years ago a small group of Polish women members of the National Alliance felt that 
although women were accorded equal rights and privileges with men in the lodges of mixed membership , 
as a matter of fact, they had no voice at all on questions in which they felt their interests as women were 
especially concerned. Women were in the minority and few would even voice an opinion in the presence 
of men. Some of the older women thought that for immigrant women there were problems of vital interest 
and importance which would never be taken up in a lodge of mixed membership, and they believed that 
the meetings of the local lodge might become a real source of help to newly arrived immigrant women 
The first woman’s lodge was therefore formed, and to the first meetings came women who still wore hand - 
kerchiefs over their heads. Some of the more prosperous women protested that they did not want such 
women in their lodge, but leaders insisted that their purpose in forming the lodge had been to reach such 
women. They felt that women who knew little of American life and customs would gradually acquire 
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such knowledge by coming to lodge meetings. A lodge of this sort under the leadership of progressive 
women of the older immigration becomes a center in which are discussed many of the questions 
the women have to face here for the first time. Although English is not the language of the meetings, 
the older women have learned by their experience here the necessity of knowledge of the language to a 
mother of boys and girls growing up in surroundings of which the mother knows little and where custom 
and convention are so different from those to which she was accustomed. These older women therefore 
urge the younger women to acquire the language as quickly as possible. 


Another very interesting development in this same direction has been the growth 
of the national society for women alone. 


One of the oldest and most widely known is the Polish Woman’s Alliance, which now has a membership 
of over 22,000 Polish women throughout the country, publishes a magazine devoted to interests of women 
and has built a clubhouse for women in Chicago, with assembly hall, library, club and classrooms. Polish 
women who were instrumental in inaugurating this splendid movement felt that the advance of the Polish 
community as a whole was retarded because the ignorance and indifference and prejudice of women kept 
them clinging to Old World methods and customs entirely unsuited to new conditions. They believed 
that education must come through the women’s own efforts, and that the education involved in the actual 
work of the organization reached the needs of such women in that it drew them out of their older 
attitudes and encouraged them to take the initiative and so gain self-confidence. 


This organization was at first possible only because of the benefit features, through 
which could be gained the support of men and women who had no interest or confidence 
in such educational projects as attempts to interest the women in clean streets, satis- 
factory disposal of garbage, and improved housing conditions. 

Among groups making up the bulk of our later immigration such progressive 


plans for the education of women through their own initiative find many instructive 
illustrations. 


For instance, a group of Lithuanian women in Chicago organized a local society over twelve years ago. 
These women had been here about ten years themselves and saw the grave situation of Lithuanian 
immigrant families in the vicinity of the stockyards. The purpose of their society as set forth in the 
constitution was: “to provide sick and death benefit; to organize Lithuanian women for a better and larger 
education; to provide evening and day classes in reading, writing, sewing, sanitary housekeeping, and 
the care of children; to provide lectures, books, and programs to interest women in health and education; 
to encourage friendship among Lithuanian women, and provide social life; to provide scholarships for 
students seeking higher education; to encourage writers; to encourage women to read the newspapers in 
Lithuanian and English’. 

These women have fitted up a housekeeping center in the public park fieldhouse in their neighbor- 
hood. They have a kitchen and dining-room equipment consisting of a stove, a set of cooking utensils, and 
dining table with service. Cooking classes are held once a week, the lessons are given by women who are 
skilled in cookery. An attempt is made to create an interest in food values, in proper cooking, in wise 
spending. In housekeeping lessons, washing, scrubbing, washing windows, dish-washing and setting of 
table are taught. Classes in English have been organized, but these women have suffered as others have 
suffered from a lack of teachers skilled in teaching this kind of group, and from lack of classroom material 
suited to their needs. 

Five years ago Lithuanian women in Chicago, some of them members of this organization, undertook 
to start an educational campaign for women on a national scale. Those interested recognized that it 
would be difficult to obtain the support for such a movement among women of the type they wished to 
interest unless it had the indorsement of the Catholic Church. The society is called the Lithuanian 
Roman Catholic Women’s Alliance of America. The society now has branches throughout the country in 
cities wherever there is any considerable Lithuanian population. The plan like that of the older society 
includes a benefit and an educational department. The educational department is open to all women 
whether they wish to avail themselves of insurance or not, but the benefit department is open only upon con- 
dition that members also take part in the educational movement. The educational program for the local 
lodge is practically the same as that of the older society just described. In addition this new society plans 
to carry on an educational campaign in the Lithuanian communities throughout the United States through 
the official organ called Woman’s Field. This magazine issued monthly is devoted to the interests of women. 
Emphasis is laid on the necessity for women’s learning English and assuming the duties of citizenship. 
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One page each month is devoted to questions of general hygiene, and the department for the care of children 


is edited by a Lithuanian woman physician. A section is given over to instruction in preparation of foods 


as Lithuanians realize that one of the gravest problems of their people here has been that of diet. Space is 


given to articles about Lithuania, “so that the young people may know that they need not be ashamed of 
their country.” 


Membership in this national organization is growing rapidly through the efforts of Lithuanian 
women who are lecturing and organizing in cities wherever there is a considerable Lithuanian population. 

Active and progressive societies such as have been described here are to be found 
in most of our immigrant communities. It is quite impossible here to give any ade- 
quate account of the variety of enterprises undertaken in the different racial groups to 
meet problems peculiar to the group. The societies with which we have become 
somewhat acquainted are representative of types of organization common among the 
Bohemians, Slovaks, Poles, Croatians and Slovenians, Russians, Ukrainians, and 
Lithuanians, so that suggestions applicable to them are indicative of a basis of co- 
operation with the large proportion of our immigrants. 

Although these societies are so efficiently organized and are engaged in such pro- 
gressive educational and social movements as have been indicated, it is apparent that 
their work has been hampered at many points by lack of familiarity on the part of 
leaders with the resources of the greater community of which the national community is 
a part. 

We have not been slow to find our way to these foreign-born groups when our own 
interests have been in question—we found their organizations most helpful in raising 
Liberty Loan quotas, for instance—but we have not been so quick to learn of the 
problems of vital concern to the welfare of immigrant groups and to make available 
to them the best resources of our federal, state, or local agencies. There is here a 
field for the development of a fine and fruitful co-operation which may serve in building 
up a united, when before there has been a separate and segregated, life. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE PRESS AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 
Robert E. Park, Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago 


There are something like forty-three or forty-four languages and dialects spoken 
by immigrants in the United States. This fact is important because among immigrant 
people mother-tongue, rather than country of birth, is the basis of association and 
organization. The world-war has emphasized the fact that old political boundaries 
of Europe did not include homogeneous peoples. It has revealed the fact that within 
these political boundaries Europe was organized on the basis of languages, and of the 
memories and traditions which these languages have preserved. It is significant also 
that when other bonds broke language and tradition held. The nations, which in the 


break-up of Europe gained their independence, were all language groups, not nationali- 
ties. 


In America, as in Europe, it is language and tradition rather than political 


allegiance that united the immigrant populations. People who speak the same 
language find it convenient to live together. Our great cities, as we discover upon 
close examination, are mosaics of little language colonies, cultural enclaves, each 
maintaining its separate existence within the wider circle of the city’s cosmopolitan 
life. Each of these little communities is certain to have some sort of mutual aid 
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society, very likely a church and a school, possibly a theater, but almost invariably a 
press. 

It seems almost certain that there are more foreign language papers in America 
in proportion to the foreign population than there are in Europe in proportion to the 
native populations. It is certainly true that a very large proportion of the immi- 
grant population read newspapers in America who did not read them in their home 
country. An article published in the Russkeye Slove, based upon information obtained 
in response to a questionnaire, indicates that even among those who were able to 
read only about 3 per cent were habitual readers at home. 

Peasants and laborers constitute more than go per cent of all the Russian immi- 
grants in the United States. A great majority of them felt no need for periodicals 
or for theatrical performances in their old country. According to the census of 1910, 
there are 38.4 per cent illiterates among the Russians above fourteen years of age. 
But even those who are able to read rarely saw newspapers in Russia, and theaters 
were out of their reach. The Russian village, from which the majority of immigrants 
came, had no press and no theater. 

Out of the three hundred and twelve correspondents only sixteen have regularly 
read newspapers in Russia; ten others used from time to time to read newspapers in 
the “volost,” the village administrative center; twelve were subscribers to weekly 
magazines. ; 

In America all of them are subscribers or readers of Russian newspapers. Two 
hundred of them are theater-goers, and all are visiting the ‘‘ movies.” 

Twenty-five per cent of them also read the American newspapers published in 
the English language. But some mention the fact that they “understand only one 
word out of five.” Others, buying an American daily, just glance over the headlines. 
“These are easy to understand and you know all the news,” writes one of the corre- 
spondents. 

Most immigrants have been peasants at home. They are likely to be laborers 
here, participating more or less in all the turbulent cosmopolitan life of our modern 
industrial cities. In the little, isolated peasant villages from which they came, life 
was, and is still, relatively fixed and settled. Under such conditions custom and 
tradition provided for all the exigencies of daily life. Conduct was based on face to 
to face relationships, that is to say, speech and neighborly gossip. In America, where 
there are vast distances and no traditions, where the population is mobile and every- 
thing is in process, the peasant discards his habits and acquires “ideas.” In America, 
above all, the immigrant organizes. These organizations are the embodiment of his 
new needs and his new ideas. He becomes a socialist or a nationalist, or a member of a 
fraternal organization, and reads a paper, because practically every immigrant organi- 
zation publishes some sort of a paper. 

There are other explanations for the popularity of the foreign language press. 
One reason why immigrants are eager to read their own language in this country is that 
they have not been permitted to do so in their own. Sometimes they have not learned 
to read before they come here; have not been permitted to do so. Sometimes the 
journals they might have read were not interesting or not intelligible. Frequently 
these journals did not exist. 

In Lithuania, German Poland, Ukrainia, Slovakia, and Hungary the languages of 
the native peoples were interdicted. There were in these countries schools and a press, 
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but they were conducted in the language of the dominant race, i.e., German, Russian, 
Hungarian. The result was that the peasant, who got his education in an alien tongue, 
never got enough to enable him to read. Besides it is very hard to learn to read in 
an alien tongue unless you have already learned to read your mother-tongue. 

Another reason the immigrant did not read at home was that he could not under- 
stand the papers even when they were published in his own language. The papers 
were, in fact, not addressed to the common man. 

A recent writer has called attention, however, to the fact that not only does the 
average American not speak the English of the books, but he probably does not 
understand more than two-thirds of what comes from the lips of the average political 
orator or clergyman. 

The reason that the ordinary man does not fully understand the “highbrow’t 
when he is discoursing may be due to the fact that the matter under discussion is itself 
abstruse. In that case it is even possible that the highbrow does not fully understand 
it himself. In most instances, however, failure to comprehend is due to the fact that 
the average man and the academic person do not speak the same language, and no 
one fully comprehends any form of speech that he does not habitually use. What is 
interesting and significant in this connection is the fact that, however wide the diver- 
gence between the written and the spoken language may be in America, these 
divergences are considerably less in this country than in any other part of the world. 

In no other country is so much effort and ingenuity expended in perfecting the art, 
not merely of printing, but of publication and publicity. Not only is the language of 
the press simpler, more direct and incisive, closer to the language of the street, but 
the distinction between the written and the spoken speech is steadily decreasing in 
spite of the fact that “the typical literary product of the country is still a refined 
essay in the Aélantic Monthly.” 

The evidence of this is the enormous circulation of such journals as the Saturday 
Evening Post, and the fact that the number of daily newspapers is decreasing at the 
same time that circulations are steadily increasing. 

In countries where the intellectuals constituted, as they did in Russia, a separate 
caste, the schools, even where they did exist, did not create a reading habit in the 
masses of the people, because all the journals were addressed to the highbrow. The 
American newspaper, with its local news, personal gossip, and its human interest anec- 
dotes, is not the foreigner’s conception of journalism. 

It is the American’s interest in local news that justifies, perhaps, the characteriza- 
tion of America as a “nation of villagers.” As a people, it seems we are not interested 
in ideas but in gossip. 

That was undoubtedly the meaning of the cautious observation of a member of 
the Jewish intelligentsia, whom Hutchins Hapgood met in a Ghetto cafe. In The 
Spirit of the Ghetto (p. 282) he writes: 

In Russia a few men, really cultivated and intellectual, give the tone and everybody follows them. 


In this country the public gives the tone and the playwright and the literary man simply expresses the 
public. 


In America, however, it becomes necessary for the editors to make some conces- 
sions to the intelligence of the immigrant. 

The peasant is sentimental; the editors print poetry for him in the vernacular. 
They fill the paper with cheap fiction and write loud-sounding editorials, double 
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leaded, so that they will be easily read. Sometimes they compromise by writing in 
the literary language on the editorial pages, discussing the conventional themes, while 
the rest of the paper is made up of hasty translations from the American newspapers 
written in jargon, made up of words from the vernacular interspersed with American 
idioms and American words with foreign endings. 

Sometimes the publisher is himself an ignorant man, or at least not an intellectual 
who looks upon his paper, as the American publisher does, as an advertising medium, 
which prints news merely to get circulation. It is said that one of the most successfu 
Chinese editors in America cannot read the editorials in his own paper because he does 
not understand the literary language. Some of the most successful foreign language 
papers are published by men who do not make any pretensions to education and are 
regarded by the writers they employ as ignoramuses. These men know their public, 
however, and insist on printing in the paper what their subscribers are interested in and 
able to read. When the writers for the press despise both their employers and their 
public, as they sometimes do, not much can be expected from the newspaper which 
they succeed in producing. 

The effect of this general lowering of the tone of the foreign language papers has 
been to create a public in this country composed of people who in their home country 
would have read little or nothing at all. All of the foreign languages have contributed 
to establish reading habits in the immigrant. It is the socialist press, however, that 
has taught him to think. 

The most interesting of the foreign language papers in America are Yiddish. In 
the Yiddish press the foreign language newspaper may be said to have achieved form. 
All the tendencies and all the motives which other divisions of the immigrant press 
exhibit imperfectly, are here outstanding and manifest. No other press has attained 
so complete a simplification of the racial language, nor created so large a reading public. 
No other foreign language press has succeeded in reflecting so much of the intimate life 
of the people which it represents or reacted so powerfully upon the opinion, thought, 
and aspiration of the public, for which it exists. This is particularly true of the Yid- 
dish daily newspapers in New York City. 

The Jewish socialists were the first among the Jewish immigrants to conceive 
the idea of a press that would reach and interest the masses of the people. Among the 
immigrants who sought refuge in America in the early eighties were a number of 
Jewish students who had participated in the revolutionary agitation that preceded 
the assassination of Czar Alexander II, in March, 1881. It had been the program of 
the revolutionists to educate the masses of the people, “to go in among the people” 
as they termed it, and so prepare them for the international revolution which they, 
after the manner of millennialists everywhere, believed was impending. 

Although there was at this time a popular literature in Yiddish among the Jews 
in Russia, political discussion was in Russian. There were sermons in Yiddish but no 
one had ever heard a political speech in the language of the people. The masses of the 
Jewish immigrants knew nothing of socialism or the labor movement, just as they knew 
nothing of modern science or modern political thought. All these high matters were 
the special concern of a few intellectuals who had been permitted to attend a Russian 
university. William M. Leiserson has said: 

On July 27, 1882, occurred the first public meeting of the Russian refugees. For the first time they 
had an opportunity to enjoy freedom of speech, and on this sweltering day 500 of them jammed to the 
walls the little Golden Rule Hal! on Rivington Street. The speeches were in Russian and German, and 
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many could not understand either of these languages, but they were none the less enthusiastic. Schevitz, 
editor of the German Volksseitung, Nelke, a German anarchist, and A. Cahan, one of the Russian students 
addressed the meeting. 

It was Cahan at this meeting who first suggested the idea of using the Yiddish jargon to propagate 
socialism among the Jews. The suggestion was ridiculed. Who was there that could make speeches in 
Yiddish? Cahan volunteered to doit; and the following week in the anarchists’ hall on Sixth Street the 
first Yiddish speech was delivered. After that many Jewish meetings were held, but for a long time Cahan 
continued to be the only Yiddish speaker. 

The meetings of the “Propaganda Verein” were marked by the greatest enthusiasm. The right 
of free assemblage was a new experience to most of the Jews; but still more new and strange were the 
speeches in the mother tongue. The doctrines of socialism which formerly the educated alone could understand 
were now to be made comprehensible to the ordinary immigrant. A cry went up among the students: “In 
the mother tongue must we agitate among the Jews." And for a few months there was great activity in 
the “ Propaganda Verein.” 


It was not, as it turned out, an easy matter to carry on a political propaganda in 
the language of a people who had had no political experience. There were no words in 
Yiddish in which to express the formulas of Marxian socialism. The scholastic dis- 
cussions of the Russian students did not hold the interest of the common people, eager 
as they were for the knowledge which the new doctrines promised them. 

P. Wiernik, in his History of the Jews in America (p. 303, 1912), writes: 

In one respect the Hebrew and the Yiddish writers were struggling with the same difficulty—that of 
making themselves understood by the largest possible number of readers. The method prevailing in 
Russia, of writing as hard or using as high a language as possible so that the highly intelligent reader— 
the title to which every reader of a newspaper there at that time laid claim—should take pride in being 
able to understand the contents, would not attract readers here as it does where scarcity of printed matter 
makes the public accept with eagerness whatever is offered. But the Hebrew writer came here with a 
style that may be termed aristocratic, and the Yiddish writer, who had to begin everything anew, had 
hardly any style. It was all easy as far as the work of the agitator was concerned; denunciations and 
accusations are always easily understood, and this alone is one of the reasons of their popularity. But 
when it came to the parts where the writer wanted to describe or to explain, especially in the scientific 
or semi-scientific articles which a public that had no systematic schooling so eagerly devoured, the language 
of most of the writers was inadequate and easily misunderstood. 


It was not until the appearance of the Forward, however, and not until Abraham 
Cahan returned from his five years’ apprenticeship upon an American daily paper that 
the Jewish socialists succeeded in creating a newspaper that the masses of the Jewish 
people, and even women, would read. The Forward, under Abraham Cahan, may 
be said to be modelled on the Yellow Journal of the period. It was, however, less a 
copy than an application of methods. The Jewish Forward is unquestionably Ameri- 
can, but it is unquestionably unique. Its immediate and remarkable popularity was 
an indication that the Jewish daily press had finally arrived. 

Forward was born at a Socialist ball fifteen years ago, when Cahan and others 
passed the hat around to start a Yiddish socialist daily and collected $800. A co- 
operative publishing company, the Forward Association, was formed almost on the 
spot. This Association pledged itself to publish the paper and to devote whatever 
profit accrued to the furthering of socialism and of Forward. Today Forward and its 
building bring many thousands of dollars a year profit, not a cent of which goes as 
dividends to anyone or for any other than these purposes. But as late as ten years 
ago the Forward was not only deep in debt, but also dying. 

Its board of managers in despair appealed to Cahan to come and take hold. At 
that time Cahan was making a name for himself as special writer on the Sun, the 
Evening Post, the Commercial Advertiser, and other papers. His stories of Jewish life 
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were appearing in the first-class magazines. His novel of East Side life, Yeki, had been 
acclaimed by William Dean Howells and other critics on both sides of the Atlantic 
as a masterly bit of realism. His White Terror and Red and his Imported Bridegroom 
and Other Stories were bringing him a widening English-reading public. But at the 
call from his comrades he went back to the East Side and threw himself into the 
task of reviving the dying Yiddish daily. 

He found the circulation barely six thousand, the columns full of abstract economic 
controversy, the tone bitter, and an exaggerated air of the “highbrow” even for the 
East Side, where Tolstoy, Spencer, Darwin, and similar literature can be bought on 
pushcarts. Worst of all, it was written in a highly intellectualized, Germanized Yid- 
dish, which only the “intelligentsia” can understand fully. 

Cahan at once changed its language to the colloquial, Americanized Yiddish 
spoken in the street, the shops, the factories, and the homes of the people it desired to 
reach. ‘And if you want the public to read this paper and to assimilate Socialism,” 
he told his staff, “‘you’ve got to write of things of everyday life, in terms of what they 
see and feel and find all about them.” 

So he banished the long abstract essays on economic determinism and the class 
struggle and presented these things in the form of short actual stories and news from 
the shop, the street, the market, and the home. The East Side began to read about 
itself in the news columns of Forward. It found its homely everyday problems dis- 
cussed trenchantly yet sympathetically on the editorial page by Cahan, and read 
advice to the lovelorn in a department conducted by Rose Pastor, who afterward 
added Stokes to her name. 

The New York Evening Post, in its issue of July 27, 1912, said: 

Within eight weeks after Cahan had taken hold of Forward its circulation trebled. Within two or 
three years it began to pay a profit; and now (1912) it has a daily circulation of over 130,000 a day. 


It is not possible to estimate the changes which the appearance of a genuinely 
popular press has had upon the life of the Jewish immigrant. Jewish scholars had 
been sitting for centuries in the synagogues, by the light of sacred candles, poring over 
the past, brooding over the inner life of the race. Upon this spectacle the common 
man looked with awe and reverence. The popular press turned the eyes of the Jews 
outward upon the world. The press was a window on life. The new press was, to be 
sure, socialistic, but more interesting to the masses of the people than political phi- 
losophy was the information it gave them about life, about the physical universe and 
the world of human nature about them. There had arisen, at this time, a school of 
writers who devoted themselves to writing popular science in the language of the 
people. There were a number of these popular writers. Abraham Cahan was one. 
J. Rombro, who wrote under the name of Philip Kranz, was another. Rombro, 
like Cahan, was a Russian fugitive. In London he met Morris Winchefsky, the 
Yiddish poet and writer. Winchefsky, who was at that time editing The Polish Jew, 
the first socialist Yiddish paper to be published in England, asked him to write a 
description of the riots against the Jews in Russia. “It was a hard job for me,” he 
wrote to Leo Wiener, “and it took me a long time to doit. I never thought of writing 
in the Jewish jargon, but fate ordered otherwise, and, contrary to all my aspirations, 
I am now nothing more than a poor jargon journalist.” To which the author of the 
History of Yiddish Literature adds this comment: 
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From Leo Wiener’s History of Yiddish Literature (pp. 223-24, 1899), I quote: 


The author’s evil plight has, however, been the people’s gain, for to his untiring activity is due no 
small amount of the enlightenment that they have received in the last ten years. 


The most picturesque figure among the popular writers in Yiddish is Shaikevitch, 
the man who popularized the “heften.” The “heften” were unsigned novels, popular 
stories, that had an immense vogue until the daily papers began publishing them 
serially. The competition of daily papers, which sometimes published as many as five 
or six stories at a time, destroyed the vogue of the “heften.” 

Shaikevitch, in an interview with Hutchins Hapgood, said this of his own work: 

My works are partly pictures of the life of the Jews in the Russian villages of fifty years ago, and 
partly novels about the old history of the Jews. Fifty years ago the Jews were more fanatical than they 
arenow. They did nothing but study the Talmud, pray and fast, wear long beards and wigs and look like 
monkeys. I satirized all thisin my novels. I tried to teach the ignorant Jews that they were ridiculous, 
that they ought to take hold of modern, practical life and give up all that was merely formal and absurd 
in the old customs. I taught them that a pious man might be a hypocrite, and that it is better to do 
good than to pray. My works had a great effect in modernizing and educating the ignorant Jews. In 
my stories I pictured how the Jewish boy might go out from his little village into the wide, gentile world, 
and make something of himself. In the last twenty-five years, the Jews, owing to my books, have lost a 


great deal of their fanaticism. At that time they had nothing but my books to read, and so my 
satire had a great effect." 


Through the medium of the popular press the learning which had been the privi- 
lege of the few became the common possession of the many. The intellectual ferment, 
which this new contact with modern science produced, was scattered broadcast and 
under the influence of the new ideas and the unrest which it created, the whole struc- 
ture of Jewish life crumbled. The younger generation, particularly the more ardent 
and intellectual among them, went over to socialism en masse. Socialism gave the 
common man a point of view from which he could, at any rate, think about actual 
life. It made the sweatshop an intellectual problem. 

Under the same influences socialism itself changed. It ceased to be a mere 
pclitical doctrine and became a criticism of life. The socialist press ceased to be the 
mere organ of the doctrinaires, and became an instrument of general culture. All the 
intimate, human, and practical problems of life found a place in its columns. It 
founded a new literature and a new culture, based on the life of the common man. 

A fact in regard to the immigrant, which is not generally understood, is that there 
exists in certain parts of Europe, as a result of the suppression of the folk languages 
and because of some rather drastic efforts at naturalization, what has been character- 
ized as an “artificial illiteracy.”” With the growth of socialism and of nationalism, 
the two political movements which immigrant peoples are able to understand, there 
has been an intellectual awakening of the masses of the people. There is in all the 
back areas of Europe, as a matter of fact, a genuine renaissance, a widespread desire 
to know and to participate in the conscious life of the world from which they have 
hitherto been shut out. This new and vivid interest in life—modern life, science, and 
even literature—has been intensified by the new, strange, confusing but stimulating 
encounters with the American environment, the organization of the great industries, 
and the vast and cosmopolitan life of modern cities. It is to this interest that the 
foreign language press, and particularly the socialistic, communistic, and I.W.W. 


: Hutchins Hapgood, The Spirit of the Ghetto, chapter x, ‘Odd Characters,” pp. 274-75. 
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press, appeals. But after all the worst that can be said in regard to the great majority 
of the so-called radical immigrant papers is, that while they aim at being edifying, 
they succeed in being dull. This is not true of the whole radical press, it is not true 
of the Yiddish papers. It is far from true of the Forward, the most successful and 
important of them all. But the Forward has long since ceased to be a purely radical 


paper and has become, more completely than any other paper in this country, a form 
of literature and a transcript of life. 


DEMOCRACY IN IMMIGRANT NEIGHBORHOOD LIFE 
Mary A. Frasca, Director, Mulberry Community House, New York 


Very many persons zealous to bridge the gap between the foreign- and native- 
born, have exerted a great deal of energy and sincere effort in their attempt to unite 
these two groups. Many have not been as successful as they have hoped, as we see 
from the results in the communities in which they have worked. America has not been 
interpreted to the newcomer in concrete terms. A simple method has not yet been 
found which makes him a part of a mutual process of giving as well as receiving, and 
of suggesting the needs of his community instead of imposing a program upon his 
community. 

We must all realize more and more the need for intensive team work, especially 
when we know, according to the census of 1910, that there were 13,000,000 persons of 
foreign birth and 33,000,000 of foreign origin. From other surveys which have been 
made during the war, we are informed that there are about 14,000 foreign language 
publications printed throughout the country with an estimated circulation of 
10,000,000, and that 8,000,000 read only these foreign papers. Because of this 
information, it is of utmost importance, not only that we think out a plan to use 
these powerful avenues for information and for interpretation, but also, and still 
more important, that we see to it that the Americanized element of the different 
foreign groups point out a way whereby, working in close co-operation with the native- 
born, some process may be suggested which will help both groups to contribute their 
best to the nation. 

Assimilation into American life will be achieved not by the conscious process 
determined for the immigrant, but by a mutual process, and by forces which work 
unknown to the individual. By that I mean, better living conditions, better housing, 
and more facilities for recreation. While on this subject, let me say, if the immigrant 
does not have opportunities for recreation at hand he creates them; if he is not always 
particular in the selection of his material it is not altogether his fault. 

I am strongly of the opinion that the task of Americanizing the newcomer can 
be best accomplished by the Americanized element of his own nationality. For the 
leadership of the immigrant groups in America we must look more and more to the 
young people, born in this country but speaking the language of their parents, knowing 
the traditions, the history, and the customs of their own people, as well as being in 
touch with the best in American life. This element should be the connecting link 
because it understands the foreign group, knows its aspirations, feels its desires and 
needs, and should be the best medium for interpretation. 

Within a small space in the downtown East Side Italian district in New York 
City, lying between Broadway and the Bowery, Canal and Bleecker Streets, the 
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population, according to the census of 1910, exceeds 40,000. Ninety-five per cent of 
this population is Italian, that is, either born in Italy or of Italian parents; the chil- 
dren under fourteen years total more than 14,000, and there are more than 9,000 of 
these children of school age. The figures of 1910 also tell us that 75 per cent of the 
men in that district were not naturalized, and that 65 per cent of the women were 
illiterate. The district comprises forty-six city blocks. A fairer picture of the con- 
gestion, however, is gained when we eliminate seventeen blocks which are wholly 
devoted to business, leaving the total population of over 40,000 to twenty-nine city 
blocks, making an average population of about 1,417 per block. In this section there 
are only three public schools, two board of health milk stations and a dispensary. 
There is no public bath, no playground, no park, no social center, and indeed an 
entire lack of other vital needs. 

These newcomers, huddled together in overcrowded quarters, in noisy, traffic- 
crowded streets, fighting for an existence, and handicapped because of ignorance 
regarding fair standards of living and health, bad housing, and lack of recreation, 
soon come in contact with physical and social troubles. Italian, or more exactly, 
the Sicilian dialect, is the language of these tenements, and of the shops and the 
streets in this section. It is indeed a different picture to them, a far cry from sunny 
Italy to the crowded tenements with their dark, unventilated rooms, from richly 
colored fields to noisome streets and alleys. These newcomers have brought with 
them fixed habits and traditions, many of which are unsuited to life in crowded tene- 
ments. To break through these barriers and to carry into these homes practical 
lessons in the fundamentals which will make life easier for them, and which will make 
for that type of citizenship which realizes civic responsibility; and to work in co- 
operation with the group within the community as well as to have as advisors men and 
women born in this country, but speaking the language of their parents—this is 
the job which lies before us. 

Over a year ago, the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor started some public health work in this district, several nurses and one dietitian 
being put to work. A nurse began the work by canvassing in the tenements, for the 
purpose of giving the expectant mother such instruction as should insure a normal, 
healthy baby, and a well, strong mother, prepared to rear her children. Once 
acquainted with the mother, it was natural that they should become interested with 
her, in the health of all the children in the family. In co-operation with the New York 
Maternity Center Association, a pre-natal clinic was started in the district. From the 
very beginning, the need for adequate medical examination appeared so urgent that 
we soon established our own examining physician in the district. Children of all the 
families were brought here as rapidly as facilities would permit giving a thorough 
examination. The doctor’s diagnosis and recommendations are the nurse’s guide in 
her work with the family. All cases of defective nutrition discovered by the doctor 
are at once referred to the nutrition worker for correction. Nutrition clinics have been 
organized in the public schools of the district, and in other available places in this 
section. 

About a year ago, a fresh study of the district was made, and it seemed that 
we should have a tangible center in this district which would centralize the activities 
already started, develop them on a larger scale, extend the intensive program for the 
section, and, in addition, work out a plan which would take in the people of the 
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community as co-workers. A building was purchased, and is being altered to include 
a maternity clinic, an examination clinic, dental clinics, nutrition clinics, large club- 
rooms for recreational and educational work, and a large assembly hall. From this 
center will work nurses and dietitians as well as teachers and leaders for the other 
educational and recreational activities. 

The executive committee of the Community House is composed for the most 
part of the men who made up the American Red Cross Commission to Italy during the 
recent war. In addition to the executive committee there is an advisory committee, 
made up with one exception of Americans of Italian descent. All of these, with the 
exception of one, are the sons of immigrants who have lived practically all their lives 
among Italians, but have received the benefits derived from American institutions. 
One of the members is the principal of the largest public school in this district, another 
is a judge of the Court of Special Sessions, another is a state senator, and the other is 
president of the Board of Aldermen of New York City. 

There will also be a number of special committees. The chairman of each of these 
will be one of the members of the advisory committee. In addition there will be one 
member selected from the city who is a person very well acquainted with the special 
problem undertaken by each committee. The three other members will be selected 
from the community, so that the committees will have representation on the advisory 
board, and the people of the community will be represented on the special committees. 

The Community House on Mott Street will try to meet the needs of the neighbor- 
hood in a manner which will awaken and arouse within the residents of that section 
the realization that they are a part of our civic life, that as such they have duties and 
responsibilities. Until that is realized neither will they receive the best, nor will they 
give the best. Let us remember always that the newcomer is the raw material out of 
which real Americans can be made. For the most part the immigrant belongs to the 
peasant class, the backbone of the nation. He brings two strong arms, a driving 
ambition, and has already contributed much. He comes to us expecting kindness and 
opportunity. 

Those who are working towards uniting the native and the foreign-born are 
teachers, but they have as rival instructors the radical and unscrupulous agitators. 
The pupils of these different groups are 13,000,000 foreigners. Educate the immigrant, 
try to understand him sympathetically, and you will destroy the support of these 
groups. 

We shall strive not to let lack of understanding or of sympathy with the immi- 
grant’s point of view or aspirations be :tumbling-blocks in the rapid assimilation of 
the newcomers. We want the residents of this section to be co-workers, and to be 
inspired with that type of citizenship which will make them ready to share responsi- 
bility in our civic life, and to realize that the ability to do it lies within them, and 
that only in te fusion of the two groups, by means of a mutual process, can the best 
contribution in service to America be made. 
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PART 1 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATION OF THE CONFERENCE FOR 1920 


OFFICERS 


President—Owen R. Lovejoy, General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee, ros East 22d 
St., New York. 


First Vice-President—Gertrude Vaile, Denver. Second Vice-President—Rev. John A. Ryan, 
Washington. Third Vice-President—Robert W. Kelso, Boston. 


General Secretary—William T. Cross, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 
Treasurer—Charles W. Folds, 208 South LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Assistant Secretaries—Dora Berres, Los Angeles; Mrs. E. T. Brigham, Kansas City; Edwin I. 
Coster, New York; Ernest D. Easton, Newark; Marcus C. Fagg, Jacksonville; J. H. T. Falk, Montreal; 
Joseph C. Logan, Atlanta; Lieut. Col. Emil Marcusson, Chicago; H.W. Moore, Monroe, La.; Rev. 
John O’Grady, Washington; A. Percy Paget, Winnipeg; L. H. Putnam, Charleston; E. G. Routzahn, 
New York; John Tombs, Albuquerque; Rev. G. Croft Williams, Charleston. 


EXEcuTIVE COMMITTEE 


Ex officio—Owen R. Lovejoy, New York; Gertrude Vaile, Denver; Charles W. Folds, Chicago; 
Term ay 1920—Ida M. Cannon, Cambridge; Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis; Mrs. W. L. Murdock, 
Birmingham; Rev. Frederic Siedenburg, Chicago; Roy Smith Wallace, New York. Term expiring 
1921—Amos W. Butler, Indianapolis; M. Edith Campbell, Cincinnati; William T. Foster, Portland, 
Ore.; Mary E. Richmond, New York; Robert A. Woods, Boston. Term expiring 1922—Allen T. Burns, 
New York; Alfred Fairbank, St. Louis; John Ihider, Philadelphia; James Hoge Ricks, Richmond, 
Amelia Sears, Chicago. Chairman of Divisions, ex officio—Henry W. Thurston, New York; Dr. 
Bernard Glueck, New York; George J. Nelbach, New York; Robert W. Kelso, Boston; Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, New York; Howard S. Braucher, New York; Dr. C. Macfie Campbell, Baltimore; William 
J. Norton, Detroit. 


COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM 


President—Owen R. Lovejoy. Chairman; Ida M. Cannon, Cambridge; William T. Cross, Chicago; 
Alfred Fairbank, St. Louis; Roy Smith Wallace, New York. 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATION 


H. H. Shirer, Secretary, Board of State Charities, Columbus, Ohio, Chairman; Dora Berres, Los 
Angeles; J. Howard T. Falk, Montreal; Corrinne Fonde, Houston; Blanche Hart, Detroit; Guy 
be rae, enver; Joseph C. Logan, Atlanta; Joseph P. Murphy, Buffalo; Rev. John J. O'Grady, 

ashington. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Rev. Frederic Siedenburg, Dean, School of Sociology, Loyola University, Chicago, Chairman; 
Charles C. Cooper, Pittsburgh; Charles H. Patterson, New Orleans. 


CoMMITTEE ON TIME AND PLACE 


John Ihider, 130 South rsth Street, Philadelphia, Chairman; James F. Bagley, Augusta, Me.; 
John A. Brown, Indianapolis; David Benjamin, Kansas City; Winifred Collins, Birmingham; Sherman 
Conrad, 5 sae mond F. P. Foisie, Seattle; Rev. J. V. Hawk, Helena; Theo. Jacobs, Baltimore; Mrs. 
Georgia May Jobson, Richmond, Va.; Evelyn P. Johnson, Milwaukee; Mrs. Amy Brown Lyman, 
Salt Lake City; F.H. Nibecker, Glen Mills, Pa.; E. W. Ogden, Knoxville; A. Percy Paget, Meta pc 
Stockton Raymond, Boston; Emil G. Steger, St. Paul; Hobart H. Todd, Industry, N.Y.; Rabbi 
Leon Volmer, New Orleans; Charlotte Whitton, Toronto. 


COMMITTEE FOR CONFERENCE ON CORRELATION OF NATIONAL SOCIAL AGENCIES 


_ Chairman—William J. Norton, coe, Detroit Patriotic Fund. Secretary—William T. Cross, 
Chicago; Charles C. Cooper, Pittsburgh; dward T. Devine, New York; Rev. William J. Kerby, 
Washington; Sherman C. Kingsley, Cleveland; Samuel McCune Lindsay, New York; Julian W. Mack, 
Washington; Wilbur C. Phillips, Cincinnati; Barry C. Smith, New York. 


CoMMITTEE ON EXPRESSION CONCERNING STANDARDS 
Chairman—Otto W. Davis, Secretary, epneee Council of Social Agencies, Minneapolis; Amos 
u 


W. Butler, Indianapolis; Charles C. Cooper, Pitts nh Karl de Schweinitz, Philadelphia; Edward 
T. Devine, New York; Rev. Francis H. Gavisk, Indianapolis; Prof. James E. Hagerty, Columbus; 
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L. A. Halbert, Kansas City; Paul U. Ke 
F Low 1, Chicago; George B. Mangold, St. Louis; 


n, New York; Prof. 


New Haven; Henry Cc. Wright, New York. 
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Hogg, New York; Sherman C. Kingsley, Cleveland; Minnie 
John F. Moors, Boston; Dr. 


Richmond, New York; Rev. Frederic Rbk nior, Cincinnati; 
Morr Ei "A. . Todd, Minneapolis Berg. Cilenge:, Mas Denv Cc 
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Henry 


er; Dr. C.E.A. Winslow, 


ComMITTEE ON Ways AND MEANS 


Chairman—William J. ete Secretary, Detroit Patriotic Fund; 
M. Bookman, Cincinnati; Howard 
ork; Maude Cavanaugh, Washington; 


George R. Bedi 
T. Burns, New 


ekness Ju 
Sherman C. Ki 


r, Detroit; 


Feidelson, Savannah 
E. Fi roit; Char 
Atlanta; . Kingsley, Cleveland; 
Orleans; Mrs. W. L. Murdock, Birmingham; 
M E. Richmond, New York; Elmer Scott, 
Taylor, Chicago; Charles E. Vasaly, St. Paul. 


Cc. 
rs. Martha P. Falconer, Darling 
les W. Folds, Chicago; Mrs. Bessie 
John H. Leet, Pittsburgh; Rabbi E 


100 Griswold St., Detroit; 
S. Braucher, ee York; Allen 
C. Cooper, Pittsburgh: H. L. Eddy, Des 
Pa.; F. P. Foisie, Seattle; 
A. Haasis, New York k; Bertha Kauf man, 
Leipziger, New 
J. Nelbach, New York; W. S. Reynolds, Chicago; 
; Rev. Frederic Siedenburg, Chicago; Graham 


New Orteans CoMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS 


Chairman—Dr. A. B. Dinwiddie, President of 
Tulane University. 

Vice-Chairman—Mrs. John Dibert. 

Treasurer—Mr. Ben Casanas. 

Secretary—Harry L. Hopkins. 

Assistant Secreta’ a _ Wisner. 

Membership—Rabbi E. W —-- 

Hotels and Housing—W. illiam 


Honora 
ean Gordon, 
eneque. 


Headquarters—Homer W. Borst. 
Reception—Mrs. Lucien B. Lyons. 

Halls and John Sfelpo Places—Julius Goldman. 
Exhibits— 


Paty eR 
Guides—Leon Volmer. 
Colored Delegates—Rev. Charles M. Melden. 


Members at Large: Charles H. Patterson, Judge Andrew H. Wilson, Eleanor McMain, 
ather Carra, Mrs. Joseph E. Friend, Charles 


echand, Alexander Johnson, Mrs. George 


DIVISIONAL ORGANIZATION 
DIVISION I—CHILDREN 
(Year of expiration of term of office appears in parenthesis after each member's name.) 
Cc 


. Henry W. Thurston, New York School of Social Work. 
Vice Chairman, J. Prentice Murphy, Seybert Institution, Philadelphia. 
Secretary, Wilfred S. Reynolds, wie Children’s Home and Aid Society, Chicago. 


Grace Abbott (1922) 

Ludwig Bernstein (1922) 

Frederick P. Cabot (1920) 

C. C. Carstens (1921) 

Rev. J . Corrigan (1921).. Philadelphia 

A. Madorah Donahue (1920) Baltimore 

| Soa Elisworth Faris (1922)........... Sioux City 

seph M. Frost (1920) Lansing, Mich. 

‘ally Lucas Jean (1920) 

George B. Mangold (1922) 


Lilburn Merrill, M.D. (1920) 

. Prentice Murphy (1922) 
essica Peixotto (1921) 

ilfred S. Reynolds (1921) 
Henry W. Thurston (1921) 
Hobart H. Todd (1921) 
Mrs. Frank D. Watson (1922) 
Mrs. Benjamin West (1920) 
Mrs. Ira Couch Wood (1922) 
Mrs. Helen T. Woolley (1921) 


SUB-COMMITTEES 
dail J. Ce of Public School and an Welfare Work (joint with National Education Association), 


Condon, Cincinnati, Chai 
Dein 


ency (joint with Division I II) Calvin Derrick, Trenton, N.J., Chairman. 
nmarried Mother, Mrs. Ada Eliot Sheffield, 
dency, C. V. Williams, Columbus, O 


Boston, Chairman. 


hio, 


Chairman 
Physical and Mental Diagnosis of School ‘Children, Mrs. Helen T. Woolley, Cincinnati, Chairman. 


Rural Communities, H 


Curry, New York, Chairman. 


Statistics, Kate Holladay, Claghorn, New York, Chairman. 


DIVISION II—DELINQUENTS AND CORRECTION 


Chairman, Dr. Bernard Glueck, New York School of Social Work. 
Secretary, Dr. Horatio M. Pollock, State Hospitals Commission, Albany, N.Y. 


Col. Cyrus B. Adams (1922) 
Demarchus C. Brown (1920) 
Edith N. Burleigh (1921) 
oseph P. Byers (1921) 

rank L. Christian (1920) 
Charles L. Chute (1921) 
Edwin J. Cooley (1920) 
Bernard Glueck (1921) 
oe Jessie D. Hodder - 


.Sherborn, Mass. 
harles W. Hoffman (1920 


Cincinnati. 


Rabbi Emil W. Leipziger (1922) 

Burdette ° Lewis (1922) 

Emory F. nm (1921) 

Maude E. vi hed (1920) 

Samuel D. Murphy (1922) 

Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippin (1921) 

Henry K. W. Scott (1922).......5 St. Cloud, Minn. 
Dr. Carrie Weaver Smith (1922). Gainesville, Tex. 
John J. Sonsteby (1922) Chicago 
Arthur J. Todd (1921) Chicago 
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SUB-COMMITTEES 
Causes of Delinquency, Dr. Bernard Glueck, New York. Chairman. 
Probation and Parole, Herbert C. Parsons, Boston, Chairman 
Protective Work for Women, Maude E. Miner, New York, Chairman. 


Statistics, 


Dr. Horatio M. Pollock, Albany, Chairman. 


DIVISION ITI—HEALTH 
Chairman, George J. Nelbach, State Charities Aid Association, New York. 


Secretary, Mrs. 


Bessie Ammerman Haasis, 
New York. 
Ida M. Cannon (1920) 

Mrs. Thomas Crowder (1921). ... 
S. J. Crumbine, M.D. Cue 
David Edsall, M.D. (1922) 
Livingston Farrand, M. pb. (1922)... 
Edna G. Foley (1921) 

Charles J. Hastings, M.D. (ro21).. 
Emery R. Hayhurst (1920) 

Edna G. Henry (1921) 


Indianapolis 
H. W. 


Hill, M.D. (1922) . Paul 


National Organization for Public Health Nursing, 


Ce eee Washington 
George J. Nelbach (1ro2r).. .New York 
Katharin Ostrander (1921). . Lansing, Mich. 
C. C. Pierce, M.D. (1922) Washington 
James B. Rawlings (1922).... ..Fort Worth 
Maj. W. A. Sawyer (1920) . Washington 
Anne A. Stevens (1920).............. New York 
Mrs. J. M. Taylor (1921) . 

Lawrence Veiller (1920).............. New York 
C. E. A. Winslow (1922) New Haven 


SuB-CoOMMITTEE 
The Standard of Living Essential to Health, Royal Meeker, Washington, D.C., Chairman. 


DIVISION IV—PUBLIC AGENCIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


Chairman, Robert W. Kelso, Commissioner of Public Welfare, State of Massachusetts. 
Vice-Chairman, A. L. Bowen, Supt. of Charities, State Dept. of Welfare, Springfield, Il. 
Secretary, John A. Brown, Board of State Charities, Indianapolis. 


Amos W. Butler (1921) 

D. Frank Garland (1922) 
Mrs. Jessie D. Hodder (1920) 
Richard C. Hutchings (1921) 
Florence Hutsinpillar (1922) 
Robert W. Kelso (1921) 

W. L. Kuser (1921) 


. Indianapolis 
Dayton 
Framingham 
Washington 


Burdette G. Lewis (1922)............. Trenton 
A. Percy Paget (1922) Winnipeg 
William G. Theurer (1920) Pittsburgh 
J. L. Wagner (1921).. Jefferson City 
Mabel Weed (1921)..... Berkeley 
J. O. White (1920)... Cincinnati 
Henry C. Wright (1922). BIO AS New York 


Sus-CoMMITTEES 


Institutional Administration and Functioning, Henry C. Wright, New York, Chairman. 
County and Municipal Charities and Correction, J. O. White, Cincinnati, Chairman. 


State Regulation of Private Social Welfare Agencies, William G 
Organization of Social Data, J. L. Wagner, Jefferson City 


. Theurer, Pittsburgh, Chairman. 
, Chairman. 


State Organization for Public Welfare, Amos W. Butler, Indianapolis, Chairman. 


DIVISION V—THE FAMILY 
Chairman, Amelia Sears, United Charities, Chicago. 
Secretary, Francis H. McLean, American Association for Organizing Family Social] Work, New York. 


Mary F. Bogue (1921) 
Henry H. Bonnell (1922) 
Joanna C. Colcord (1920) 
J. Byron Deacon (1920) 
Robert C. Dexter (1920) 
—_ B. Felsenthal (1922) 
ugene C. Foster (1921) 
Rev. Patrick J. Hayes (1922) 
Cheney C. Jones (1921) 


Harrisburg 
em 
New York 
Washington 
Washington 
Minneapolis 
Indianapolis 


William H. Matthews (1920) 
Kate McMahon (1922) 

Benjamin P. Merrick (1921) Grand Rapids 
eS SE" ere Chicago 
Frances Taussig (1920)............... New York 
Prof. Arthur J. Todd (1921) Minneapolis 
George L. Warren (1920).. .. Bridgeport 
Prof. G. P. Wyckoff (1922) Philadelphia 


New York 


DIVISION VI—INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
Chairman, Mrs. Florence Kelley, National Consumers’ League. New York 


Vice-Chairman, Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, School of Civics and Philanthropy 
Secretary, Edith Abbott, School of Civics and Philanthropy, Chicago. 


Edith Abbott (1921) 

Jane Addams (1921) 
Frederic Almy (1920) 
a a BO ae err Nashville 
oes P. Breckinridge (1922)......Chicago 
ye EO New York 
et Friedman (1921) New York 


Chicago 


, Chicago. 


Hornell Hart (1920). . Cincinnati 
Mrs. Florence Kelley (1921) ; baes cnwee New York 
Paul U. Ramene (2089)..0.6cccscccsecs New York 
Samuel McCune Lindsay (1920)....... New York 
Rev. John A. Ryan (1920).... Washington 
Charles A. Summer (1921) Kansas City 
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DIVISION VII—THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 


Chairman, Howard S. Braucher, Playground and Recreation Association of America, New York. 
Secretary, Eleanor McMain, Kingsley House, New Orleans. 


Dora Berres (1920)................ Frances Engen (x0 IN sicettde ch eccwiis i “yO 
H. S. Braucher (1922)....... nea A lenahan (1921).........St. Louis 
Mrs. W. S. Caldwell (192 Om Mary E. McDowell (1920)............. Chicago 
ohn Collier (s9s2) PES amo cae seeke cee Eleanor — Sr New Orleans 
~ <<" C. Elmer (1921)...... Minneapolis Fred C. Middleton (1921)............. Winnipeg 

Mrs. J. S. Fassett (1922)........... Elmira, N.Y. Wilbur C. ion OS SR ae Cincinnati 
Corinne Fonde (1 _ ee: Houston Graham Taylor (1922)................. Chicago 
Prof. George ynes (1920)........ Nashville W. D. be gg Ee Nashville 
John Thider ( ‘bey SAP RP a SERTE Philadelphia Mrs. Robert A. Woods (1921).......... Boston 


DIVISION VIII—MENTAL HYGIENE 
Chairman, C. Macfie Campbell, M.D., Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. 
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PART 2 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATION OF THE CONFERENCE FOR 1921 


OFFICERS 
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First Vice-President—Robert W. Kelso, Boston. Second Vice-President—Marcus C. Fagg, Jack- 
sonville. Third Vice-President—Mary E. Richmond, New York. 


General Secretary—William Hammond Parker, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill 


Treasurer—Charles W. Folds, 208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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PART 3 
BUSINESS SESSIONS OF THE CONFERENCE: MINUTES 
Thursday, April 15, 1920 
2:00 P.M. 
The President, Owen R. Lovejoy, presiding. 
The President stated that inasmuch as there were no committee reports to be 


presented at this meeting, the special topic for consideration would be the proposed 
change in the amount of membership dues. 

Motion made by Otto W. Davis of Minneapolis that the dues be increased to 
five dollars per year beginning at such time as the Executive Committee or the Finance 
Committee should decide as most advisable. Motion carried. 

The General Secretary by request presented the statement of the financial con- 
dition of the Conference and also submitted the proposed budget for the year 1920. 

Motion carried to adjourn. 


Monday, A pril 19, 1920 
2:00 P.M. 

President Owen R. Lovejoy, presiding. 

Minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

The President announced that the next annual meeting of the Conference would 
be held in Milwaukee in June. 

Motion carried that the Secretary be instructed to send the greetings of the 
National Conference to Alexander Johnson. 

The President made a statement as to the financial condition of the Conference 
and asked for pledges to liquidate a deficit of approximately $8,000. As a result 
of the President’s presentation, pledges and cash contributions were made to the 
amount of approximately $8,000. 

Motion carried to adjourn. 


Tuesday, April 20, 1920 
2:00 P.M. 

President Owen R. Lovejoy, presiding. 

Minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

Otto W. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Expression Concerning Standards, 
submitted a report. Motion carried that the committee be continued and that it be 
instructed to prepare a report to be printed and distributed in the Daily Bulletin 
at the next annual meeting at least twenty-four hours prior to the business session at 
which it shall be acted upon. 

Announcement was made by the General Secretary of the result of the election 
of officers in the various divisions as follows: 

I. Children —Chairman, J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia; Vice-Chairman, Dr. Helen T. Woolley, 
Cincinnati; Secretary, Wilfred S. Reynolds, Chicago; Members: Professor Lee Bidgood, University, 


Ala.; William Hodson, St. Paul; Rev. Robert F. Keegan, New York; Emma O. Lundberg, Washington; 
Dr. Lilburn Merrill, Seattle; Charles Virden, Springfield, Ill. 
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IL. eae and Correction.—Chairman, Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, New York; Vice-Chairman, 
xf 5. . nate , Chicago; Secretary, Louis N. ‘Robinson, Philadelphia; Members: Frank L. Christian, 
rs. Martha P. Seaee, New York; Annie Hinrichsen, Springfield, Ill.; O. F. Lewis, 


New York: Maude E. Miner, New York; Joseph Murphy, Buffalo; "Herbert C. Parsons, Brookline, 
ass. 


Il. Health—Chairman, Dr. Richard A. Bolt, Bokimere; Secretary, Mrs. Bessie Ammerman 
Haasis, New York; Members: Dr. Richard A. Bolt. Baltimore; Dr. Allen Freeman, Columbus; Mrs. 
Bessie Ammerman Haasis, New York; John Tombs, Albuquerque; Dr. Rachelle Yarros, Chicago. 


encies and Institutions —Chairman, F. Beasley, Raleigh; Vice-Chairman, Annie 
Hinrichsen, Serif Th Members: Alicia ig Dallas; Professor J. E. Hagerty, Columbus, 
Ohio; Charles P. Kellowe, ‘Hartford. 


V. The Family.—Chairman, Frances Tenses. New York; Members: F. J. Bruno, Minneapolis; 


oanna C. Colcord, New York; Mrs. Anna B. Fox, Buffalo; Elizabeth L. Holbrook, Boston; C. M. 
ubbard, St. Louis; Frances Taussig, New York. 


VI. Industrial and Economic Problems.—Chairman, sabe nisba P. Ji Seinen, Chicago; Sec- 
cotaey No ae Abbott, Chi ; Members: Frederic Almy, — T. Burns, New York; Mrs. 


k, Louisville; en R. Lovejoy, New York; Mrs. W om Murdock, Birmingham: Rev. 
ay A. Ryan, Washington; Solomon Wolf, New Orleans. 


VIL. The Local Community. Pena poy Howard S. Braucher, New York; Secretary, John Ihider, 
Philadel hia; Members: Dora s Angeles; Henry F. Burt. Kansas ‘City; George E. Haynes, 
Nashvi John Ihider, Phibdciphie "HH. i. Jacobs, Milwaukee; Mary E. McDowell, Chicago; J. B. 
Nash, Oakland; Wilbur Phillips, Cincinnati; Rev. Frederic Siedenburg, Chicago. 


VIII. Mental Hygiene—Chairman, Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New York; Vice-Chairman, Dr. 
William A. White, Washington; Members: Mary Vida Clark, New York; Dr. Walter E. Fernald, 
Waverley, Mass.; "Suzie L. Lyons, Baltimore; Mrs. Carleton Parker, New York; Dr. Robert L. Richards, 
Talmadge, Cal.; Dr. William A. White, Washington; Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, New York. 


IX. Organization of Social Forces——Chairman, Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis; Vice-Chairman, 
Fred C. Croxton, Washington; Secretary, Ra ond Cla) P, Cleveland; Members: C. M. Bookman, 
Cincinnati; Allen T. Burns, New York; W. E. Crossland, Erie; Robert L. Frost, Milwaukee; W. C. 
} ar Dallas; Guy T. Justis, Denver; Sherman C. Kingsley, Cleveland; Benjamin P. Merrick, 

rand Rapids; William J. Norton, Detroit; Rev. John J. O’Grady, Washington; Karl de Schweinitz, 
Philndelgha: Elizabeth Webster, Chicago; Amy Woods, Boston; William B. Wright, Baltimore. 


X. Uniting of Native- and Foreign-Born in America.—Chairman, Grace Abbott, Chicago; Vice- 
Chairman, Allen Burns, New York; Members: Jane Addams, Chicago; Ernestine Alvarado, New 


York; ip Ruby Baughman, Los Angeles; Mrs. E. T. Bremer, New York; John Foster Carr, New York; 
Rev. We? Regina; Rev. Michael J. Downey, Boston; Sara Ellis, San Francisco; Mrs. Laura 
Hood, Chicago; Al 


bert Jenks, SRanaegaliee Sara King, San Antonio; Julia Cc. pation, Washington; 
Aaron Levy, Syracuse; Mrs. Margaret Long, Washington; Professor Herbert A. Miller, Oberlin: 


Andrea Patri, § New York; Vincent Pisek, New York; Graham Taylor, Chicago; Sidney A. Teller, 
Pittsburgh. 


Motion carried that the nominations as read be approved, and the nominees 
declared elected. 


Motion carried that Mr. Burns, on account of other duties, be permitted to with- 
draw his name from the committees to which he had been elected. 


Motion carried that the Committee on Correlation of National Social Agencies 


be continued for one year, with power to add to its membership in consultation with 
the President of the Conference. 


As a mark of appreciation of the very efficient services rendered throughout all 
the meetings of the Conference by the retiring President, Owen R. Lovejoy, he was 
spontaneously given three cheers. 


The election of officers for 1921, held on Monday, April 19, resulted as follows: 
President, Allen T. Burns, New York; First Vice-President, Robert W. Kelso, Boston; 
Second Vice-President, Marcus C. Fagg, Jacksonville; Third Vice- President, Mary E. 
Richmond, New York; Executive Committee: William T. Cross, Chicago; Otto 
W. Davis, Minneapolis; Gertrude Vaile, Denver; William J. Norton, Detroit; 
Owen R. Lovejoy, New York. 


Motion carried to adjourn. 


MINUTES 


Wednesday, April 21, 1920 


10:00 P.M. 

President Owen R. Lovejoy, presiding. 

Minutes of previous meeting were read and approved. 

Roy Smith Wallace presented the report of the Committee on Resolutions as 
follows: 


Your Committee desires to report the following resolution: 


Resolved, That we now address to Owen R. Lovejoy, President of this Conference, high tribute to 
his leadership and earnest praise for the spirit of service which he has shown; 


That we express to the committee of citizens of New Orleans and to the community which they 
represent, in particular to their officers, Doctor A. B. Dinwiddie and Mr. Ha‘ L. Hopkins, our earnest 
appreciation of the efficient and untiring efforts with which they have labored in our : 


That we thank the press, not only for their constant attendance but also for the accuracy with which 
they have interpreted our discussions; 


That we salute the Boy Scouts, meaning thereby to pay them our earnest respects—they have 
done their bit well; 


That we congratulate ourselves upon the possession of William H. Parker as the Secretary in charge 
of our affairs; 


That finally we accept the splendid enthusiasm of this forty-seventh meeting as earnest of the 
purposes with which we shall gather in the sessions yet to come. 


Tse COMMITTEE 
by Robert W. Kelso 
Motion carried to adjourn. 
Minutes approved, 
OwEN R. Lovejoy, 

President 

WILLIAM HAMMOND PARKER, 
General Secretary 
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Abbot, E. Stanley (paper), 406 
Abderhalden Reaction, ref., 96 
Addams, Jane (address), 38, so 
Adler, Felix (address), 62 

Adoption of dependent children, 102 


Adult, delinquency as related to juvenile, 126; 
recreation, 327 


Age, of delinquent children, 124; level tests in 
mental hygiene, 352 


Agriculture, child labor in, 64; scientific, 328 


Alabama Organized Her Work for Children, How, 
Bush, 129 


Alabama State Board of Health, ref., 205; rural 
family case work, 281, illustrations, 292; insane 
in institutions, 403 


Alcoholic Psychoses in the New York State 
Hospital, The Decrease in the, Elwood, 231 
Alvarado, Ernestine M. (paper), 479 


American Legion, The, Readjustment in Com- 
munity Building, Gansser, 309 

American Red Cross, home service, 269, 281, 288, 
296 

American Red Cross, Illustraion from the Annals 
of the Gulf Division, of the, Dinwiddie, 288 


American Red Cross, the Program of the, with 
Reference to Tuberculosis and Other Diseases, 
201 


Americanization (see also Div. X); movement, 30; 
and health work, 215, 218 

Armstrong, Donald B. (paper), 104 

Athletics and games in rural communities, 326 

Atwell, E. T. (paper), 331 

Audit, importance in money-raising, 438 

Auerbach, Murray A. (paper), 265 


Barclay, Lorne W. (address), 84; 
Barrow, Ralph S. (paper), 107 
Beasley, Roland F. (paper), 73; ref., 325 
Behavior and conduct defined, 93 

Beliefs, Men Controlled by, 72 

Bernstein, Charles (paper), 350 

Bibliography, mental hygiene in industry, 342 
Bidgood, Lee (paper), 109 

Bingham, Anne T. (paper), 346 

Birth registration, 113 

Borst, Homer W. (paper), 281 

Boston, effects of prohibition, 236 


Boy Scout Program and Building the Community, 
The, Barclay, 316 

Boy Scouts as Future 
Barclay, 84 

Bretthauer, H. F. (paper), 173 

Bridging the Chasm, Henry, 212 

Bronner, Augusta F. (paper), 352 

Brown, Charles L. (paper), 18, 385 


(paper), 316 


Community Leaders, 


Brown, John A. (paper), 233 

Brown, Sanger, II (paper), 367 

Budget, community chest, 31; demanded of 
national agencies, 31, 335 food, 78; clothing, 79, 
200; fuel, 79; housing, 793. miscellaneous, 80; 
family, in treatment of children’s cases, ror; 
health, 186; of women workers, 299. 

Budget, Need for and Uses of a Standard Minimum 
Quantity, Meeker, 77 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, ref., 78 

Bush, Loraine B. (paper), 129 

Business men and community programs, 314 


Campbell, C. Macfie (address), 66 
Cannon, M. Antoinette (paper), 218 
Carstens, C. C. (paper), 136 
Cartoonist, health, 13 
Case Treatment, Examples of, Wichenden, 258 
Case Work as Applied to Rural Communities, 
Lund, 205 
Case work, in families, ror, 254, 258; with chil- 
dren, IOI, 377; among mental patients, 337; 
teaching methods of, 471. 
Chamber of Commerce and community welfare, 
314 
Chancery proceedings preferable to criminal, 46; 
power of Juvenile Court, 170 
Chicago, experiments among industrial workers, 
60; effects of prohibition, 235 
Child (see also Div. I) Health Organization, work 
of, 13; labor in agriculture, 64; labor in Ala- 
bama, 129; law enforcement in country, 135 
Child-Caring Organizations in First Contact with 
Cases, Principles to Be Employed by (Com. 
Report ), 99 
Child-Mother as a Delinquency Problem, The, 
Lundberg, 167 
Child, The Juvenile Court and the Dependent, 
Bidgood, rog 
Children(see also Div. I, child, delinquency, 
mental hygiene, juvenile, schools); plea for 
starving European, 39; orphaned or abandoned, 
100; separation from parents, 100; neglected, 
100, 105, 136, 137; dependent, 104; delinquent, 
122, 124, 125, 126, 367, 360, 371, 374; mewer 
forms of protection, 138; infant welfare in 
Framingham, 197; mental hygiene, 367, 378, 
385, 408 
‘hildren Born Out of Wedlock, Progress toward 
Better Laws for the Protection of, Lundberg, rrr 
Children from_the Standpoint of a Probation 
Officer, The Place of the Juvenile Court in the 
Care of Dependent, Barrow, 107 
Children, Institution Care of Crippled and De- 
formed, Fish, 224 
Children, Mental Hygiene Problems of Delinquent 
School, Brown, 367 
Children, Problems of Social Case Work with, 


Taft, 377 
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Children, Planks in the 1920 Platform for Com- 
munity Care of Delinquent (Com. Report), Der- 
rick. 123 

Children, The Place of the Juvenile Court in the 
Care of Dependent, Ricks, 104 


Church and Community Program, The, Grossley, 
333 

Church, and social workers, 7; federation, 29; 
interchurch movement in steel strike, 41; atti- 
tude toward social work, 56; responsible for 
delinquency, 182; membership among negroes, 
332; federation of catholic societies, 443, 450 

Church to Social Work, The Relation of the, 
Fichman, 47, Kenny, 50, Mitchell, 54 


Chute, Charles L. (paper), 122 

Cincinnati, public health work, 101; religious 
agencies in federation, 450 

Clapp, Raymond (paper), 418 

Cleveland, publicity for social work, 440 


Clinic and laboratory method in juvenile delin- 
quency, 126; psychopathic in Juvenile Court, 


385 
Clothing budgets, 79 
Clown, Cho-Cho, the health, 13 
Cocks, Orrin G. (paper), 311 
Cold Springs Harbor Bureau, ref., 181 
Colony care for feebleminded, 350 


Colored, recreation for, 331, 334; church member- 
ship, 332; illiteracy reduced, 332; in industry, 
32; missionary education of church, 333; 
ousing among, 334 

Community (see also Div. VII, Div. IX, rural), 
psychology of, 4; chests and budgets, 31; pride 
and appeal to social workers, 75; boy scout 
training for ip, 84; work in South, 85; 
collective action, 88; juvenile Sees 122, 
124; responsibility for delinquency, 182; health, 
198, 200; hospitals, 213; family case work in 
rural, 281, 285, 287, 288, 295; readjustments in 
building, 309; and moving pictures, 311; boy 
scout p m, 316; recreation in rural, 326; 
the church, 333;, mental hygiene requirements, 
400; — 4143 publicity, 430; 
religious agencies {in federation, 443, 450; 
registration, 461; developing interest in socia 
work, 468; immigration, 486, 500; House, in 
New York City, 502 

Community Organization in Small Cities, Auer- 
bach, 265 

Community Program in the Care of Neglected 
Children, A, Carstens, 136 

Community Program for Protective Work, A, 
Miner, 140 

Community Spirit and Community fantom. to 
the Business Interests of the City; Holding 
Business Men for Community Programs, the 
Importance of, Ewing, 314 

Community, The National Agency in the Undevel- 
oped, Logan, 33 

Community Work, What Is? Wallace, 87 

Conference center for mentally afflicted, 346 

Confidential Exchange, 29, 33, 454, 455, 461 

Conrad, Sherman (paper), 427 

Cooley, Edwin J. (paper), 154 

Co-operation, national and local agencies, 33, 35, 
36, 37; health and other activities, ror, 194. 
199, 207; markets, 306; hospital social service 
and other social work, 366; defined, 473 


Co-operative Movement in New Orleans and the 
South, Egleston, 305 


Co-ordination, in probation work, 26; in social 
work, 29; of agencies for child care, 103; of state 
and local efforts, 127; of health agencies, 197; 
in Michigan, 309 

Co-ordination of National Sociel Work, The 
Growing Demand for, Norton, 27 

Council of Social Agencies, 29 

County superintendent of public welfare, duties, 
135 


Davis, Otto W. (paper), 473 

Definitions, nationalism, 63; human conduct, 67; 
behavior and conduct, 93; dependent child, 104; 
neglected child, 137; policeman, policewoman, 
152; woman’s bureau in police work, 152; 
American Red Cross program, 201; public 
health nursing, 204; public health campaign, 
209; hospital, 209; co-operation, 473 

Delinquency, Juvenile, A Community Problem, 

hute, 122 

Delinquency, outline for study, 141; among school 
children, mental hygiene, 367; nervousness, 
369; mental deficiency, 371; environment, 374 

Delinquents, social science education necessary 
for workers with, 73 

Democracy in Immigrant Neighborhood Life, 
Frasca, 500 

Democracy, principles of, 88; in industry, 274, 
277; in immigrant neighborhoods, 500 

Dependent child defined, 104 

Derrick, Calvin (paper), 123 

Detroit, effects of prohibition, 235; Board of Com- 
merce creed, 315; salaries of social workers, 424 

Dexter, Robert C. (paper), 278 

Dinwiddie, A. B. (address of welcome), 3 

Dinwiddie, Courtenay (paper), 191 

Dinwiddie, Elizabeth McM. (paper), 288 

Discipline of psychopathic delinquent women, 389 

Disease in community, outline for study, 141 

D.C., budget for family of five, 82; minimum 
wage, 2 

~~" one relations jurisdiction in Juvenile Court, 
I 

Dunham, Francis Lee (paper), 91 


Economic appeal in social work, 75 


Education, for cripples in Massachusetts, 226; 
in publicity, 431; registration a means of com- 
munity, 461; of Mexican immigrants, 480 


Efficiency in social work, 74 

Egleston, Mrs. Howard (paper), 305 

Elwood, Everett S. (paper), 231, 364 

Engineering Foundation, ref., 335 

Epidemics, legislation in Ohio, 186; in New 
Mexico, 189; in rural and small town communi- 
ties, 210 


Ethics, origin of family, 39 
Evil to be fought rather than men, 44, 46 
Ewing, Sherrard (paper), 314 


Fairy, The Health, 13 

Faith of a Social Worker, The, Lovejoy, 4 

Family Case Work as Illustrated in Surveys, 
Lapp, 261 

Family, origin of ethics of, 39; court, 104, 158; 
case work, 281, 285, 287, 288, 295; welfare and 
foreign organizations, 486 


INDEX 


Farmer (see also agriculture, rural); element of 
stability, 64; social achievement, 320; Farm 
Bureau movement, 330 

Federal Home for Lepers, legislation, 244 


Federation, church, 29; 
organizations, 443, 45° 
Federation of Catholic Societies, Siedenburg, 443 
Federation, The Relation of Religious Organiza- 
tions to a City-Wide, Gressle, 450 
Feebleminded, Colony and 
Care for the, Bernstein, 359 
Fichman, David (paper), 47 
Fish, John E. (paper), 224 
Food, budgets, 78; a factor in delinquency, 18 
Foreign born (see Div. X, immigration, etc.) 
Foreign Language Press and Social 
Park, 403 
Foreign language, use in social work, 216, 220, 222 
Foreign Organizations and Family Welfare, Hood, 
486 
Foster homes for children, ror, 107, 111 


Framingham Health and Tuberculosis Work, Co- 
operation in the, Armstrong, 194 


Frasca, Mary A. (paper), 500 
Frost, Robert L. (paper), 423 
Fuel budgets, 79 


financial, 29; religious 


Extra-Institutional 


Progress, 


Galpin, C. J. (paper), 328 

Gansser, A. H. (paper), 309 

Girl, The Runaway and the Stranded, Murray, 175 

Girl, The Unadjusted, Smith, 180 

Girls, runaway, 142, 175; protective leagues, 
146; mental defect in child mothers, 168; un- 


adjusted, 180; in N.Y. colonies for feeble- 
minded, 360 


Gressle, Francis A. (paper), 450 
Grossley, R. S. (paper), 333 


Haines, Thomas H. (paper), 159, 400 
Hart, Hastings H. (paper), 135 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx agreement, 60 


Health (see also Div. III and Div. VIII); popular- 
izing, 15; legislation in Ohio, 184; experiments 
in Framingham, 194; activities of American Red 
Cross, 203; boy scout training, 317 


Health, Creating a Demand for, Jean, 12 


Health Law and the Department of Health of New 
Mexico, The New, Tombs, 188 


Health Problems of the Foreign Born from the 
Point of View of the Hospital Social Worker, 
Cannon, 218 

Health to Standards of Living, 
of, Meeker, 223 


Health Work among the Foreign Born, Vaughan 
and Mandel, 215 


Health Work in Cincinnati, Co-operation and Co- 
ordination in Public, Dinwiddie, ror 

Henry, Edna G. (paper), 212 

Hodder, Jessie D. (paper), 380 

Home, origin of, 309; protective 
strengthening defenses, 144 

Hood, Laura (paper), 486 

Hopkins, Ralph (paper), 246 

Hospital in the Public Health Campaign, 
Role of the, Weber, 208 


The Relationship 


work, 


Hospital social service, 212, 218, 409 

Housing, budgets, 79; 
negroes, - 

Hubbard, C. M. (paper), 417 


Hughes tes of Ohio and Its Amendments, The 
Paterson, 184 


in child care, tor; among 


Hum: an, improvableness, principle of, 6; varues 
the basis of social work, 43; conduct defined, 


Illegitimacy, legislation, 112; stigma of, 119; 
outline of study, 141; causes and prevention, 167 

Imagination, requisite for co-ordination of social 
work, 26 

Immigrant and Social Unrest, The, Addams, 50 

Immigrants (see also Div. X); under suspicion, 60; 
return to old countries, 62; health work among, 
215, 218; to be reached through school. 216; 
heritages and household customs, 221; Mexican 
in U.S., 470, 481; family welfare, 486; foreign 
language press, 493; neighborhood life, 500 

Indiana, effects of prohibition, 233 

Industrial (see also Div. VI, industry); conditions 
in protective work, outline for study, 142; 
status of runaway girls, 178; problems, social 
workers as interpreters, 271, 278; democracy, 
274 

Industry, need of facts on part of social workers 
272, 274; profit sharing, 277; minimum wage for 
women, 299; mental hygiene, 335; bibliography 
of mental hygiene, 342; cost of psychopathic 
employee, 342; personal problems of workers 
340 

Influenza epidemic in Ohio, 187; New Mexico, 189 

Insane (see also Div. VIII); parole from hospitals, 
159; in New Orleans, 402; Louisiana, Mississippi, 
402; Alabama, 403 

Instinct and Conduct, Dunham, 91 

Institutionalism, 7, 8, 40 


Institutions, need of nutrition expert in children, 


15; reasons for, 72; 
insane, 159, 401; 
children, 22 
hygiene in, 408 
International problems, 39, 41 


Interpretation of personality, biological, 92; 
instinctive, 94; ethical, 96; of industrial prob- 
lems by social workers, 271, 278 


use of by court, r11; for 
for crippled and deformed 
for lepers, 242, 246; mental 


Jails, effect of prohibition, 233 

Jarrett, Mary C. (paper), 335 

Jean, Sally Lucas (paper), 12 

Johnson, Fred R. (paper), 424 

Justice in the Social Court for the Mentally 
Afflicted, Brown, 385 

Justis, Guy T. (paper), 414 

Juvenile Court Administration, 
Aspects of, Bretthauer, 173 

Juvenile Court, in Pennsylvania, 18, 385; chancery 
power, 40, 170; jurisdiction, 104, 100, 169, 172; 
administration of mothers’ pensions, 105; over- 
crowded with duties, 107; for all dependent 
children, 109; in Alabama, 132; in North Caro- 
lina, 133; protective work, 137; probation 
work, 174; psychopathic clinic, 385 

Juvenile Court and The Dependent Child, 
Bidgood, 109 


The Social Service 


The, 


Juvenile Court as Distinguished from Criminal 
Procedure in General, The Aims and Methods 
of the, Murphy, 169 
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Juvenile Court in the Care of Dependent Children, 
The Place of the, Ricks, 104 


Juvenile ap ay by Community Effort, A 
Plan for the Reduction of, Lewis, 175 


Kallikak family, ref., 99 

Kelley, Florence (address), 57 
Kenny, Michael (paper), 50 
Kingdom of God, 6, 55 

Kingsley, Sherman C. (paper), 263 
Knight, Howard R. (paper), 326 
Kosmak, George W. (paper), 115 
Kraepelin, quot., 390 


Labor (see also industrial, industry, child, etc.); 
organized, and the Mexican immigrant, 

Labor Turnover in Social Agencies, Conrad, 427 

Languages, aoe” use in social work, 216, 220, 
222; usein U.S., 493 

Lapp, John A. (paper), 26 

Lee, Porter R. (paper), 465 

Legislation, social, in North Carolina, 76; pavaicnl 
education, 86; standardization of laws for a 
welfare, 111, 112; juvenile delinquency, - 
children’s code, 135 5, a Ohi oe of yout! 
142, 1433 health hio, 184; education of 
cripples, 226; care of lepers, 244, 248, 250; 
minimum wage in D.C., 298; community wel- 
fare in Michigan, 309; parole from state hos- 
pitals, 364 

Leper Home, The Louisiana, Hopkins, 246 

Leprosy, may be recovered from 245; infection, 
245, 253; not hereditary, 246; in Louisiana, 246 

Leprosy. The Relation of the Federal Government 
to, McCoy, 243 

Lewis, O. F., ref., 175 

Lewis, Ora Belle (paper), 148 

Linderman, E. C. (paper), 319 

Lindsay, Ben B. (address), 43 

Logan, Joseph C. (paper), 33 

Lopez, Aaron M. (paper), 454 

Louisiana, lans for im mproving public institutions, 
16, 17, 18; history of leprosy, 246; rural family 


case work, 281, 285, 288; insane in institutions, 
402 


Lovejoy, Owen R. (presidential address), 4 
Low, Minnie F. (paper), 455 

Lund, Henrietta J. (paper), 295 
Lundberg, Emma O. (paper), 111, 167 
Lurie, Harry L. (paper), 461 

Lyons, Suzie L. (paper), 396 


McConnell, Francis J. (address), 40 

McCoy, G. W. (paper), 243 

Macdonald, V. May (paper), 398 

McMain, Miss Eleanor, loving cup awarded, 4 
Malthusian philosophy, ref., 78 

Mandel, Arch (paper), 215 

Markets, on co-operative plan, 306 

Marriner, Jessie L. (paper), 204 


Massachusetts, State Hospital School for cripples, 
226; State Psychopathic Hospital studies, 336 


INDEX 


Matson, Carlton K. (paper), 439 
Medical Insight Reagent by Social Service 
Workers with Delinquents, Minimum of, 
Campbell, 66 
Medical Social Service as a Factor in Protective 
Work, Lewis, 148 
Meeker, Royal (paper), 77, 223 
Mental defect, outline for study, 142; 
mothers, 168; in runaway girls, 178 
Mental Equipment, Individual Variations in, 
Bronner, 351 
Mental hygiene (see also Div. VIII); instinct and 
eaten I; personality, 91, 346, 351; of in- 
try, bi phy, 342; Conference Center, 
Nee, Yo rk, 346; age level tests, 352; abilities 
and lities, 354; mental content, 357; 
feebleminded, 359; state hospitals, 364; "clinics 
36s: occupational th therapy, + 306; probationary 
hool, 367; case work ildren, 378; 
fovea Court at: 385; “ie line of delin- 
quent women, 3 ; training of field workers, 306, 
of school oe 407; National Committee and 
social work, 308; state society of, 406, 410; 
for school children, 408; in institutions, 408 
Mental Hygiene of Industry, The, Jarrett, 335 


Mental Hygiene Problems of Delinquent School 
Children, Brown, 267 


Mental Hygiene as gooey of a Community; 
Suggestions Ba upon a Personal Survey, 
The, Haines, 400 


Mental Hygiene, Social Work and the National 
Committee for, Macdonald, 3 

Menta! Hygiene, Some of the Tasks of Organized 
Work in, Salmon, 65 

Mentally Afflicted, Justice in the Social Court for 
the, Brown, 385 

Mexican and United States Life, The Progress of 
Adjustment in, Sturges, 481 

Mexican Immigration to the 
Alvarado, 479 

Mexico, leaders’ attitude toward social work, 43; 
social conditions, 482 

Michigan co-ordination of common welfare efforts, 
399 

Midwife practice among foreign born, 217 

Miner, Maude E. (paper), 140 

Minimum Wage at Work in the District of Colum- 
bia, The, Mortenson, 298 

Minneapolis, standardization of social work, 474 

Minnesota, rural social work, 297; children’s 
code, 136 

Mississippi, rural family case work, 281; co- 


operative movement, 307; insane in institu- 
tions, 402 


Mitchell, J. B. (address), 54 

Money-Raising Efforts and Post-War Attitude of 
Givers, National Summary Results of roro, 
Justis, 414; Hubbard, 417; Clapp, 418; Frost, 
423 

Monogamy, reasons for, 120 

Montreal, effects of prohibition, 236 

Mortenson, Clara E. (paper), 208 

Mothers’ pensions administered 
Court, 105 


Motion Picture, and the Upbuilding of Commun- 
ity Life, Cocks, 311 


in child 


United States, 


by Juvenile 


INDEX 


Motion pictures, manager in social work, 313; 
of social work, 312, 442 

Murphy, Samuel D. (paper), 169 

Murray, Virginia M. (paper), 175 


National Agency in the Undeveloped Community, 
Logan, 33 

National Child Labor Committee, The Next Step 
to be Taken by the, Adler, 62 

National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Social 
Work and the, Macdonald, 398 

National social agencies, co-ordination, 2 
sumers’ League. ten-year program, 57; 
bility for juvenile delinquency, 126 

Nationalism, defined, 63 

Neglected children, definition, 137 

Negro (see colored) 

New Mexico health laws, 188 

New Orleans, City of Hospitality and of Oppor- 


tunity, 33 Co-operative Movement, 305; insane 
in state institutions, 402 

New York City, school lunches, 14; 
Center for mental hygiene, 346; 
work in probationary school, 367 

New York State Hospital, 231; 
minded, 3590 

North Carolina, Lessons from, Swift, 133 

North Carolina, State Conference of 
Welfare, 74; social legislation, 76; State Board 
of Public Welfare and the “state association” 
idea—training superintendents for recreation, 
325 

Norton, William J. (paper), 27 

Nursing supervision in health work, 197 

Nutrition experts, need in children’s institutions, 


Con- 
responsi- 


Conference 
mental hygiene 


colonies for feeble- 


Social 


Obstetrical Care of Unmarried Mothers (Com- 
mittee report), Kosmak, 115 


Occupational therapy in state hospital, 366 
Ohio, health legislation, 184 
Orphaned or abandoned children, 120 


Park, Robert E. (paper), 493 
Parker, John M. (address), 16 
Parole Procedure in Hospitals for the 


Lessons from the 
Haines, 159 

Parole System, The State 
Elwood, 364 

Parsons. Herbert, quot., 26 

Paternity, establishment of, 114 

Paterson, Robert G. (paper), 184 

Pear, William H. (paper), 235 

Pennsylvania, Juvenile Court procedure, 18, 385; 


Mental Hygiene Committee of Public Charity 
Association, 410 


Personal Problems of a Group of Workers, The, 
Bingham, 346 

Personality, physico-chemical basis, 91; inter- 
pretation, 92, 94, 96; make up, 356; and 
delinquency, 373 


Peterson, Edwin A. (paper), 201 


Philadelphia, work of Juvenile Court for mentally 
afflicted, 386 


Philosophy of Jesus Christ the foundation for all 
social work 


Insane, 
Principles Governing the, 


Hospital and the, 
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Philosophy, social, in training, 465 

Physical education laws, 86 

Policewomen, Standardization of the Aims and 
Methods of the Work of, Van Winkle, 151 

Policewomen, training for work, 154 

Powers, Margaret J. (paper), 342 

Pre-investigational system, 23 

Principles, tendency to utilize fundamental, 91 


Principles to Be Employed by Child- Caring Organi- 
zations in First Contact with Cases (Com- 
mittee report), 99 

Private agencies responsible for propaganda, 24 

Probation in Juvenile Court, 107, 147; in famiiy 
court, 158; officer, 26, 154, 175 

Probation Service, Co-ordinating the Work of 
Public and Private Agencies, in, Brown, 18 

Probation, The Administrative versus the Treat- 
ment Aspects of, Cooley, 154 

Program, church and community, 122; 
quent children, 123; neglected children, 136; 
protective work, 140; public health nursing, 204, 
205; business men and community, 314; boy 
scout, 316; recreation work, 321; publicity, 431 

Prohibition, effects of, 74, 231, 233, 235 

Prohibition, Some Snapshot Pictures of the Effects 
of National, Pear, 235 

Prohibition, The Effect of, on the Census of 
County Jails in Indiana, Brown, 233 

Proselytising in social work, 262 


delin- 


Prostitution, prophylactic treatment, 25 
Protective work, outline for study, 141; 
social service, 148 


medical 


Providence, 


235 
Psychiatric Field Work, The Training of Social 
Service Workers in, Lyons, 396 


Rhode Island, effects of prohibition, 


Psychiatric social work, 337, 352, 377, 385, 399, 405 


Psychology, of a community, 4; small group, 
family case work, 256; in child training, a. 


Psychopathic Delinquent Woman, Disciplinary 
Measures in the Management of the, Hodder, 
339 

Psychopathic Employee, 
the, Powers, 342 

Public, and private social work, no fundamental 
difference in, 19, 25; health, 31, 209 

Public Health Nursing, The Co-ordination of 
_— and Private Agencies in a State Program 

, Marriner, 204 

Publte Opinion for Effective Social Service, Methods 

of Raising the Morale of, Beasley, 73 


Publicity, Interpretive, Kingsley, 263 

Publicity Program, The Elements of a Social 
Educational, Routzahn, 431 

Publicity, The Resources of the Average Com- 
munity for, Matson, 439 


The Industrial Cost of 


Puritan and Cavalier influence in shaping American 
institutions, 28, 62 


Recreation for Colored Soldiers and Citizens and 
Its Application to Peace Time, The Experience 
of the War in Organizing, Atwell, 331 

Recreation, problems, outline of study, 142; 
rural, 319, 321, 326; a permanent program for, 
321; adult, 327 


Reforestation in New York by feebleminded, 362 
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Registration. 33 454, 455, 461 

Registration Material in Community Education, 
The Use of, Lurie, 461 

Registration, The Wide Use of, Low, 455 

Religion of social worker, 5 

Religious impulse in social work, 75; agencies and 
social work, 443, 450 

Richmond, Mary E. (paper), 254 

Richmond, Virginia, community work, 85 

Ricks, James Hoge (paper), 104 
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